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PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  two  volumes  on  the  poetry  of 
life,  some  apology  seems  necessary  for 
.prefixing  to  my  book  a  title  of  such 
indefinite  signification.  If  poetry 
be  imderstood  to  mean  mere  versi- 
fication, and  life  mere  vitality,  it 
would  be  difiicult  indeed  to  estab- 
lish their  connection  with  each  other. 
The  design  of  the  present  work  is 
to  treat  of  poetic  feeling,  rather  than 
poetry;  and  this  feeling  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  as  the  great 
connecting  link  between  our  intel- 
lects and  our  affections;  while  the 
customs  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
license  of  modem  literature,  afford 
me  sufficient  authority  for  the  use 


of  the  word  life  in  its  widely  ex- 
tended sense,  as  comprehending  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  and  capa- 
bilities peculiar  to  sentient  beings. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  public  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  my  task  has  been  executed, 
the  enjoyment  it  has  afforded  to  the 
writer,  in  being  the  means  of  a  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  happiness,  is 
already  in  possession;  and  I  have 
only  to  wish  that  the  reader  may 
be  induced  to  seek  the  same  enjoy- 
ment, in  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
coiurse  with  nature,  and  a  more 
profound  admiration  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  creation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  POETRY. 

That  the  quality  of  modern  Poetry  is  a 
subject  of  general  complaint  with  those  who 
would  purchase— that  the  price  affixed  to  it 
by  the  judgment  of  the  public  is  equally 
complained  of  by  those  who  would  sell — in 
short,  that  Poetay  is  at  present  "  a  drug  in 
ilie  market,"  is  a  phrase  too  hackneyed,  too 
mlgar  and  too  frequently  assented  too,  to 
need  repetition  here ;  except  as  an  established 
fact,  the  nature,  cause,  and  consequence  of 
J  which,  I  propose  endeavouring  to  point  out 
'  in  the  following  pages. 
1 1    Wherever  a  taste  for  Poetry  exists,  there 
I  will  be  a  desire  to  read  as  well  as  to  write ; 
!  to  receive  as  well  as  to  impart  that  enjoy- 
Ij  ment  which  poetic  feeling  affords.    In  other 
I  cases  of  marketable  produce,  the  supply  is 
I  found  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  ex- 
I  cept  when  physical  causes  operate  against 
I  it   If  the  poets  of  the  present  day  have 
"written themselves  out,"  as  the  common  and 
unmeaning  expression  is,  what,  with  a  ra- 
pidly increasing  population,  should  hinder 
the  springing  up  of  fresh  poets  to  delight 
tlie  world  ?    The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the 
'living  poets  have  betaken   themselves  to 
Prose  as  a  more  lucrative  employment,  thus 
proving,  that  the  taste  for  Poetry  is  la- 
mentably decreasing  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  while  on  one  hand,  genius  is  weeping 
jover  her  harvest  "whitening  in  the  sun," 
'  ^thout  hope  of  profit  to  repay  the  toil  of 
!  gathering  in  the  golden  store ;  on  the  other, 
I  criticism  is  in  arms  agsiinst  less  sordid  adven- 
I  turers,  and  calls  in  no  measured  terms  upon 
',  the  mighty  minstrels  of  past  ages  to  avenge 
Parnassus  of  her  wrongs. 
Three  different  motives  operate  in  stimu- 


lating men  to  t<mie  Poetry :  the  love  of  fame, 
the  want  of  money,  and  an  internal  restless- 
ness of  feeling,  which  is  too  indiscriminately 
called  genius.  The  first  of  these  ceases 
with  the  second,  for  without  the  means  of 
circulation  tliere  can  be  no  hope  of  fame. 
The  third  alone  operates  in  tJie  present  day, 
and  small,  indeed,  is  tlie  recompense  be* 
stowed  in  these  \mgrateful  times  upon  the 
poets  who  write  because  they  cannot  help  it 
Yet  afler  all,  is  not  this  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate method  by  which  the  genuine  coin  of 
genhis  is  moulded  ?  The  love  of  fame  is  a 
hi^  and  soul-stirring  principle,  but  still  it  is 
degraded  with  the  stigma  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, and  who  does  not  feel  that  a  shade 
is  cast  upon  those  expressions  of  noble  senti- 
ment, which  bear  the  impress  of  having  been 
prepared  and  set  forth  solely  for  public  appro- 
bation. The  want  of  money  is,  indeed,  a 
potent  stimulus.  How  potent  let  the  raid- 
night  labours  of  the  starving  poet  testify. 
The  want  of  money  may  it  is  true,  urge  on- 
ward towards  the  same  goal  as  the  love  of 
fame,  but  the  one  operates,  as  it  were,  from 
behind,  by  the  painful  application  of  a  goad ; 
while  the  other  attracts,  and  fascinates  by  tlie 
brightness  of  some  object  before,  which  too 
oflen  proves  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  there  is  within  the  human  mind 
an  active  and  powerful  principle,  that  awak- 
ens the  dormant  faculties,  lights  up  the  brain, 
and  launches  forth  imagination  to  gather  up 
from  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  every  human  bosom  pines  for, 
when  it  aspires  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  feels  the  insufficiency  of  this.  It 
is  this  heaven-bom  and  ethereal  principle, 
not  inaptly  personified  as  the  Spirit  of  Poesy, 
that  weaves  a  garland  of  the  flowers  which 
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ima^nation  has  culled;  and  from  the  fer- 
vency of  its  own  passion,  to  impart  as  well 
as  to  receive  enjoyment,  casts  this  gar- 
land at  the  feet  of  the  sordid  and  busy  mul- 
titude, who  pause,  not  to  admire,  but  tram- 
ple its  vivid  beauty  in  the  dust  It  is  this 
■  principle  that  will  not  let  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties remain  inactive,  but  is  for  ever  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  tlie  brain,  combin- 
ing, sublimating,  and  purifying.  It  is  this 
principle,  when  under  the  government  of 
right  reason,  which  is  properly  called  ge- 
nius. It  is  tliis  principle  when  perverted 
from  its  high  purpose,  and  made  tlie  minis- 
ter of  base  passions,  which  produces  tlie 
most  splendid  and  most  melancholy  ruin. 
It  is  this  principle,  when  devoted  to  tlie 
cause  of  hoHness,  which  scatters  over  the 
path  of  desolation  flowers  of  unfading  love- 
liness :  |K)urs  floods  of  light  upon  our  distant 
prospects  of  tlie  celestial  city ;  and  inspires 
the  harps  of  heaven-taught  minstrels  with 
undying  melody. 

This  principle,  in  less  figurative  phraseol- 
ogy, I  would  describe  as  the  Poetry  of  Life ; 
because  it  pervades  all  things  eitlier  seen, 
felt,  or  understood,  where  tlie  associations 
are  sublime,  beautiful  and  tender,  or  refined. 
In  short,  where  the  ideas  which  naturally 
connect  themselves  with  our  contemplation 
of  such  subjects  are  most  exclusively  intel- 
lectual, and  separate  from  sense. 

That  there  is  much  Poetiy  in  real  life, 
with  all  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  sordid 
anxieties,  and  that  '^  all  is  not  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  under  the  sun,"  to  him 
who  can  honestly  and  innocently  enjoy  the 
commonest  blessings  of  Providence,"  has 
been  already  proved  by  one  in  whose  steps 
I  feel  tliat  1  am  unwortliy  to  walk ;  but  since, 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  has 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science,  rather  than 
a  principle ;  I  am  imboldened  to  take  up  the 
theme,  to  which  he,  above  all  men  (more 
especially  above  all  women)  would  have 
done  justice,  had  he  chosen  to  launch  forth 
into  more  abstruse  and  speculative  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  influence  of  poetic 
feeling. 

That  the  poetry  of  the  present  times  is  an 
unsaleable  article  needs  then  no  farther  proof 
than  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
day,  and  nnce  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  that 


the  human  mind  with  all  tlie  advantages  af- 
forded by  tlie  most  enlightened  state  of  civ- 
ilization should  have  become  more  base  and 
degenerate,  as  that  the  treasury  of  nature 
should  be  exliausted,  it  becomes  a  subject 
of  curious  and  interesting  investigation  to 
search  out  the  cause,  and  ascertain  whctlier 
it  may  not  be  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  our  present  system  of  education  being  one 
of  words  rather  than  of  ideas,  of  the  head 
ratlicr  than  of  the  heart,  of  calculation  ratlier 
than  moral  feeling. 

While  tlie  full  and  free  tide  of  knowledge  is 
daily  pouring  from  tlie  press,  while  books  and 
book  makers  appear  before  us  in  every  possi- 
ble situation,  and  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, BO  tliat  to  have  written  a  vol- 
ume, is  no  less  a  distinction  than  to  have 
read  one  through ;  while  cheap  and  popu- 
lar publications  fraught  witli  all  manner  of 
interesting  details  are  accessible  to  the  poor- 
est classes  of  the  community,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  tliere  is  not  suflleient 
talent  concentrated  or  afloat  to  constitute  a 
poet  And  while  the  blue  sky  bends  over 
all — while  tliat  sky  is  studded  with  the  same 
bright  host  of  stars,  amongst  which  the  phi- 
losopher is  perpetually  discovering  fresli 
worlds  of  glory ;  while  the  seasons  with 
tlieir  infinite  variety  still  continue  to  bring 
forth,  to  vivify,  and  to  perfect  the  produce 
of  the  earth ;  while  tlie  woods  are  vocal  with 
melody,  and  the  air  is  peopled  with  myriads 
of  ephemeral  beings  whose  busy  wings  are 
dipped  in  gold,  or  bathed  in  azure,  or  light 
and  frjigile  as  the  gossomer,  yet  ever  bear- 
ing them  on  through  a  region  of  delight 
from  tlie  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  to  the 
scented  atmosphere  of  the  rose ;  while  the 
mountain  stream  rushes  down  from  the  hills, 
or  tlie  rivers  roll  onward  to  tlie  sea;  and 
above  all,  while  there  exists  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  deep  sense  of  these  enjoyments — a 
mirror  in  which  beauty  is  reflected — an  echo 
to  the  voice  of  music ;  while  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  admiration  for  that  which  is  noble 
or  sublime,  tenderness  for  the  weak,  sympa- 
thy for  the  suflcring,  and  affection  for  all 
things  lovely,  it  is  imjwssible  to  believe  tliat 
true  poetry  should  cease  to  please,  or  fail  to 
awaken  a  response  in  the  human  heart 
And  that  man  is  capable  of  all  this,  and 
more,  and  more  capable  in  proportion  as  he 
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,  cultivates  and  cherishes  the  noblest  faculties 
I '  of  his  nature,  we  have  to  thank  the  Giver 
of  all  our  enjoyments,  the  Creator  of  all  our 
capabilities. 

How  are  these  faculties  now  cultivated  ? 
"Knowledge  is  power."  But  neither  is 
knowledge  all  that  we  live  for,  nor  power  all 
that  we  enjoy.  There  are  deep  mysteries 
in  the  book  of  nature  which  all  can  feel,  but 
none  will  ever  understand  until  the  veil  of 
mortality  shall  be  withdrawn.  There  are 
stirrings  in  the  soul  of  man  which  constitute 
the  very  essence  of  his  being,  and  which 
power  can  neither  satisfy  nor  subdue.  Yet 
this  mystery  reveals  more  truly  than  the 
clearest  proofs  or  mightiest  deductions  of 
science,  that  a  master  hand  has  been  for 
ages,  and  is  still  at  work,  above,  beneath, 
and  around  us ;  and  this  moving  principle  is 
I  for  ever  reminding  us  that  in  our  nature  we 
inherit  the  germs  of  a  future  existence  over 
which  time  has  no  influence,  and  the  grave 
no  victory. 

'      Far  be  it  from  every  liberal  mind  to  main- 
;  tain  the  superiority  of  feeling  over  the  other 
'  faculties  of  our  nature.  In  forming  a  correct 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  taste,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine,  compare,  and  criticise,  with 
an  eye  familiarized  to  what  is  most  admira- 
ble, aiid  a  judgment  controlled  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  art   No  argument 
is  required  to  prove  that  were  feeling  al- 
-  lowed  to  be  the  sole  impulse  of  our  actions, 
we  should  become  as  culpable  in  morals,  as 
'.  absurd  in  our  pursuits;  or  that  the  man 
I  gif\cd  with  the   quickest  perceptions  and 
;  keenest  sensibility,  yet  untutored  in  scientific 
'  ruler,  would  expose  himself  to  wcll-mcritcd 
ridicule,  should  he  attempt  in  a  poem  or  a 
'  picture,  to  delineate  his  own  conceptions  of 
grandeur  or  beauty.    Even  were  he  able  to 
throw  into  his  performance  the  force  of  the 
most  daring  genius,  or  the  most  inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm,  it  would  prove  in  the 
,  end,  no  better  than  a  mockery  of  art,  and 
remain  a  memorial  of  his  own  madness  and 
folly.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he  who 
is  by  nature  destitute  of  sensibility,  or  he 
who  has  spent  the  spring-time  of  existence 
in  the  crowded  city,  and  expended  all  the 
fresh  energies  of  hijs  mind  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  sordid  occupations,  having  laid  up 
no  secret  store  of  associations  with  what  is  [ 


noble,  lovely  or  refined  in  nature,  be  able  to 
produce  a  poem  or  a  picture  that  will  please 
the  imagination  or  warm  the  heart,  even 
though  in  his  laboured  performance,  the  cri^ 
tic  should  find  no  fault  with  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  the  choice  of  his  colouring,  or 
the  subjects  of  both. 

The  qualifications  of  a  true  poet  are,  in 
the  first  place,  natural  capacity,  and  favour- 
able opportunity  for  receiving  impressions ; 
and  in  the  second,  ability  to  arrange,  com- 
pare, and  select  from  these  impressions. 
Without  the  former,  he  must  be  deficient  in 
materials  for  his  work ;  without  the  latter, 
he  must  want  the  power  to  make  a  rational 
use  of  any  materials  whatever.  It  is  the 
former  alone  that  we  can  suppose  to  be 
wanting  in  the  present  day ;  for  though  the 
human  mind  unquestionably  retains  the  same 
capabilities  it  possessed  in  the  last  century, 
it  is  possible  that  opportunities  for  imbibing 
strong  impressions  from  external  nature  may 
not  now  be  afforded  with  the  same  facility ; 
and  that  in  the  present  rapid  march  of  intel- 
lect, the  muse  of  poesy  may  be  so  hurried 
out  of  breath,  as  not  to  find  time  to  chant 
her  charmed  lays. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  destroy 
that  taste,  which  would  ensure  to  the  works 
of  our  poets  a  welcome  reception  in  refined 
and  intellectual  circles  of  society,  necessarily 
operate  against  the  production  of  poetry ;  and 
thus,  while  we  refuse  to  feast  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  we  must 
naturally  lose  the  higher  sensibilities  and 
finer  perceptions  of  our  nature.  To  awaken 
these  sensibilities,  and  quicken  these  percep- 
tions, by  pointing  out  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes the  poetry  of  life,  will  be  the  task  of 
the  writer  through  the  following  pages ;  to 
prove,  that  in  order  to  see,  think,  or  write 
poetically,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at 
some  period  of  our  lives,  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  receive  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pressions ;  and  that  out  of  these  impressions 
is  woven  the  interminable  chain  of  associa- 
tion which  connects  our  perceptions  of  things 
present,  with  our  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
those  which  are  remote. 

In  commencing  a  serious  and  arduous 
task,  it  would  ill  become  an  accountable 
agent  to  neglect  the  important  inquiry  of 
what  may  be  the  moral  good  of  such  an  un- 
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dertaking ;  and  here  the  question  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  many,  whether  poetry  is  of 
any  real  value  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  man.  England  is  a  commercial  country, 
and  we  know  that  poetry  has  little  to  do  with 
increasing  the  facilities  of  commerce,  as  little 
SLs  with  the  better  reflation  of  the  poor 
laws,  or  with  the  settlement  of  any  of  those 
leading  questions  which  at  present  agitate 
the  political  world.  But  poetry  has  a  world 
of  its  own — a  world  in  which,  if  sordid  cal- 
culations have  no  place,  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  nature  is  cherished,  invi- 
gorated and  refined. 

In  touching  upon  this  inspiring  theme,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  icel  the  inadequacy  of 
moderate  powers  when  compared  with  those 
of  perhaps  tlic  most  luminous  writers  of  the 
present  day.  whose  review  of  Milton's  works 
contains  in  direct  relation  to  tliis  subject,  tlie 
following  eloquent  and  inimitable  appeal  to 
the  highest  feelings  of  human  nature.  I 
quote  at  great  length,  because  I  would  not 
break  the  charm  of  the  whole  passage  by 
garbled  extracts ;  and  I  risk  the  quotation  at 
the  peril  of  having  the  rest  of  my  book  con- 
trasted with  these  pages,  like  a  chaplet  of 
mock  gems,  in  which  is  one  true  diamond. 

"  Milton's  fame  rests  cliiefly  on  his  poetry, 
and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  first  atten- 
tion. By  those  who  are  apt  to  speak  of  po- 
ety  as  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in 
this  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  giving 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to 
public  amusement  Not  bo  thought  Milton« 
Of  all  God's  gifts  of  intellect,  he  esteemed 
poetical  genius  the  most  transcendant  He 
esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion, and  wrote  his  great  works  with  some- 
thing of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet 
We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  po- 
etry. It  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all  arts ; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that 
principle  or  sentiment,  which  is  deepest  and 
Bublimest  in  human  nature;  we  mean  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  \vhich  no  mind  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and 
thrilling  than  ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
tians than  that  of  man's  immortality,  but  it 
10  not  so  generally  understood,  that  the 
germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being 


are  now  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  aa  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  tiiis  constitution,  tlie  soul, 
possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty, 
though  infant  energies,  is  perpetually  stretch- 
ing beyond  what  is  present  and  visible, 
struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly 
prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 

This  view  of  our  nature  which  has  never 
been  fully  developed,  and  wliich  goes  far- 
ther towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the 
very  foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He, 
who  cannot  interpret  by  his  own  conscious- 
ness what  we  have  now  said,  wants  the  true 
key  to  works  of  genius.  He  has  not  pene- 
trated those  sacred  recesses  of  the  soul, 
where  poetry  is  born  and  nourished,  and  in- 
hales immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for 
her  heavenward  flight  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress,  and  for  higher 
modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative  ener- 
gies, powers  of  original,  and  ever-growing 
thought;  and  poetry  is  tlie  form  in  wliich 
these  energies  jire  chiefly  manifested.  It  is 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art  that  it 
makes  *  all  things  new'  for  the  gratification 
of  a  divine  instinct  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  expe- 
riences, in  tlie  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  it  combines  and  blends  tliese  into  new 
forms,  and  according  to  new  alFiiiitics ; 
breaks  down,  if  we  may  bo  say,  tlie  distinc- 
tions and  bounds  of  nature ;  impart*  to  ma- 
terial objects  life,  and  srntimont,  and  emo- 
tion, and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers 
and  splendours  of  the  outward  creation  ;  de- 
scribes the  surrounding  universe  in  the  colour:? 
which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  dopiots 
the  mind  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  asriti- 
tion,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which 
manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  jiowcrlul  and 
joyful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 
prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
less in  these  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  tJie 
immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  develop- 
ing its  best  faculties;  and  in  tlic  objects 
which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progres- 
sive power,  splendour,  beauty  and  hapi)i- 
ness,  for  which  it  was  created. 
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^  We  accordingly  beliere  that  poetiy,  so 
&r  from  injoring  society,  is  one  of  the  great 
instrumentB  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation. 
It  lifls  the  mind  above  ordinary  life ;  gives 
it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awak- 
ens the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with 
what  is  pure  and  noble.    In  its  legitimate 
and  highest  efibrts,  it  has  the  same  tendency 
and  aim  with  Christianity ;  that  is,  to  spirit- 
ualize our  nature.    True,  poetry  has  been 
made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of 
bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops, 
it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its 
power ;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved 
to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.    Strains  of 
pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  suf- 
fering virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation 
at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  oflen  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  gifled  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
from  what  is  good.    Poetry  has  a  natural 
alliance  iiith  our  best  affections.    It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
J  cn^ation  and  of  the  soul.    It  indeed  portrays 
;}  with  tenrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  pas- 
,  sions ;  but  they  are  passions  which  show  a 
j  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power, 
r  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep, 
!  tliough  shuddering  sympathy.     Its  great 
.  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
[  beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
I  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lif\  it  into  a  purer 
element;  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found and  generous  emotion.    It  reveaLa  to 
U9  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
,  freiihness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  re- 
lish of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
tlie  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring- 
time of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  lofliest 
feeling,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal 
being,  and  through  the  brightness  of  its  pro- 
phetic visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
future  life. 

^  We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poe- 
try, that  it  gives  wrong  views,  and  excites 
\  false  expectations  of  life ;  peoples  the  mind 
with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up 
I  imagination  on  the  rains  of  wisdom.    That 


there  is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry 
wars,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratification  the  su- 
preme good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  . 
life,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  !| 
least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  man- 
kind, that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  earth-bora  pradence.    But  passing 
over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in 
illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the  main,  ground- 
less.   In  many  poems,  there  is  more  trath 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theo- 
ries.   The  fictions  of  genius  are  oflen  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its 
flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.    In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but 
the  spirit  is  oflen  profoundest  wisdom.    And 
if  trath  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of 
the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in 
his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry ;  and  it  is 
the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labours    and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.    The  present 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and 
finite.    To  the  giflcd  eye,  it  abounds  in  the 
poetic.     The  afiections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the  | 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  ' 
arm  the  soul  with  almost  super-human  en- 
ergy ;  tlie  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of 
infancy;   the   bloom,  and   buoyancy,  and 
dazzling  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of 
the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and 
dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ; 
woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeUng,  and  depth 
of  afifection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and 
the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  I 
heart  can  inspire; — these  are  all  poetical.  | 
It  is  not  trae  d[iat  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  ;! 
does  not  exist ;  he  only  extracts  and  concen-  !  j 
trates,  as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence;  ! 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fmgrancc,  | 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  |i 
prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  || 
joys;  and  in  this  he  does  well;  for  it  is  good  : 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares 
for  subsistence,  and  physical  gratifications, 
but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  in-  i 
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definitely  enlarged,  sentiments,  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of 
poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  Hfo  and  happi- 
ness, is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  tlie  en- 
croachments of  heartless  and  artificial  man- 
ners, which  make  civilization  so  tame  and 
uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract 
tlie  tendency  of  physical  science,  which  be- 
ing now  sought,  not  as  formerly  for  intellec- 
tual gratification,  but  for  multiplying  bodily 
comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of  im- 
agination, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material,  Epi- 
curean life." 


WHY  CERTAIN  OBJECTS   ARE,  OR  ARE 
NOT,  POETICAL. 

That  a  book,  a  picture,  and  sometimes  a 
very  wortliy  man,  are  witliout  Poetry,  is  a 
fact  almost  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  tlie  memorable  analliema  of  Shuk- 
spearc  against  the  man  who  had  not  music 
in  his  soul.  In  many  books  tliis  is  no  de- 
fect ;  in  all  pictures  it  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant one ;  while  in  men  it  can  only  be  a 
defect  proportioned  to  the  high  standing 
they  may  choose  to  take  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect or  feehng.  The  spirit  of  Poetry  has 
litde  to  do  with  the  labours  of  tlie  artisan, 
nor  would  our  tiibles  be  more  plentifully 
supphed,  were  they  furnished  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  muses.  But  who  would  feel 
even  the  slightest  gratification  in  reading 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,  with  a  compa- 
nion, who  could  not  feel  poetically  ?  or  who 
would  choose  to  explore  tlie  wild  and  mag- 
nificent beauties  of  mountain  scener}^,  with 
one  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  tlie  limits 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

When  our  nature  is  elevated  above  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  there  is  a  want  created 
in  us  of  something,  which  the  busineFS  of 
the  world,  nay,  even  science  itself,  is  unable 
to  supply ;  for  not  only  is  the  bustling  man 
of  business  an  unwelcome  associate  in  the 
wilderness  of  untrodden  beauty,  but  even  he 
becomes  wearisome  at  last,  who  applies  his 
noisy  hammer  to  every  projection  of  rock, 


and  peeps  into  every  ere  Wee,  and  up  the 
side  of  every  i>recipice,  with  eyes,  thoughts, 
and  memory  for  nothing  but  strata;  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  presented  to  his  vision  then 
and  there,  witliout  once  giving  himself  time 
to  dniw  deductions  from  what  he  discovers, 
to  make  an  extended  survey  of  tlie  distant 
scenery,  or  to  drink  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
magnificent  whole. 

In  the  general  contemplation  of  external 
nature,  we  feel  tlie  infiuencc  of  Poetry, 
though  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  in  ob- 
jects which  are,  in  tliemselves  or  tlieir  asso- 
ciations, beautiful  or  sublime.  Thus,  we 
are  pleased  witli  a  widely  extended  view, 
even  over  a  level  c<)untry,  purely  because 
tlie  sublime  idea  of  space  is  connected  with 
it;  but  let  this  expanse  be  travelled  over, 
closely  inspected,  and  regarded  in  its  iiiinutia, 
and  it  becomes  indescribably  wearisome  and 
monotonous.  The  fact  is,  the  idia  of  space 
is  lost,  while  the  attention  is  arrested  and 
absorbed  by  imm.'diatc  and  minor  circum- 
stances. The  mind  is  incapable  of  feeling 
two  opiiosite  sensiitions  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  impressloiis  made  upon  tlie  senses 
being  so  much  more  quick  and  sudden  than 
tliose  made  through  them  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, tliey  have  the  power  to  attract  and 
carry  away  the  attention  hi  tlie  most  pe- 
remptory and  vexatious  manner.  All  sub- 
jects intended  to  inspire  admiration  or  reve- 
rence, must  therefore  be  treated  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  refinement "  It  is 
so  easy  for  tlie  vulgar  touch  to 

"Turn  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque." 

A  tone  of  ridicule  may  at  once  disjK'l  llie 
charm  of  tenderness,  and  a  sensolops  parody 
may  for  awhile  destroy  the  subUmity  of  a 
splendid  poem. 

Among  the  works  of  art,  the  influence  of 
poetic  feeling  is  most  perceptible  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  A  picture  somjctimes  pleases 
from  a  secret  charm  w^hicli  cannot  well  be 
defined,  and  which  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  proper  adjustment  of  colour  and  outline 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  as  from  the  sud- 
den, mysterious,  and  combined  emotioiw 
which  Uie  sight  of  it  awakens  in  the  soul. 
But  let  any  striking  departure  from  these 
rules  arrest  the  attention,  let  the  eye  be  of- 
fended  by   tlic   colouring,   and   the   taste 
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chocked  by  the  grouping  or  perspective — 
the  iUiision  is  destroyed,  and  the  poet  awakes 
from  his  dream.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  sculpture,  that  most  sublime  production 
of  the  hand  of  man,  which,  by  its  cold,  still, 

;  marble  beauty,  unawakened  by  the  shocks 
of  time,  unmoved  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
world,  has  power  to  charm  the  wandering 
thoughts,  and  inspire  sensations  of  deep  re- 
verence and  awe.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
enthusiast  returning  to  gaze  upon  the  sta- 
tue, which  has  been,  through  years  of  wan- 
dering, httle  less  than  an  idol  to  his  enrap- 
tured fancy,  and  that  hands  profane  (for 

{  such  tilings  are)  have  presumed  to  colour 
the  pupils  of  the  up-turned  eyes — let  any 
other  sensation  whatever,  directly  at  vEiri- 
ance  with  what  the  figure  itself  is  calculated 
to  inspire,  be  made  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  beholder,  and  he  is  plunged  at  once  down 
that  fatal  and  irrevocable  step,  which  leads 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  human  face,  the  most  familiar  object 
to  our  eyes,  since  they  first  opened  upon  the 
world,  may  be,  and  often  is,  highly  poetical. 
Who  has  not  seen  amidst  the  multitude  some 
countenance  to  which  he  turns,  and  turns 

'  atrnin,  with  strange  wonder  and  delight,  as- 
signing to  it  an  appropriate  character  and 
place  in  scenes  even  Ae  most  remote  from 
tiie  present,  and  following  up,  in  idea,  the 
dirterent  trains  of  thought  by  which  its  ex- 
pression is  varied,  and  its  intelligence  com- 
municated? Yet  this  face  may  not  be  in 
iti^t-lf,  or  stricdy  speaking,  beautiflil;  but, 
like  the  painting  or  the  statue,  it  has  the 
power  to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  associa- 
tions.   With  such  power  there  can  be  com- 

1  bined  no  mixture  of  the  grotesque  or  vulgar ; 

I  for.  though  poetry  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is 

',  impossible  for  the  ridiculous  to  be  poetical. 
There  is  Poetry  in  an  infant's  sleep.    How 

j  much,  let  abler  words  than  mine  describe. 

,;  »So  motionless  in  its  slumbers,  that,  in 
iratching  it,  we  tremble,  and  become  impa- 
tient for  some  stir  or  sound,  that  may  assure 

I  us  of  its  life ;  yet  is  the  fancy  of  the  little 
sleeper  busy,  and  every  artery  and  every 

j  pulse  of  its  frame  engaged  in  the  work  and 
!  growth  of  secretion,  though  his  breath  would 
j  nut  Ktir  the  smallest  insect  that  sported  on 
,.  his  lips — though  his  pulse  would  not  lift  the 

I I  fbwer  leaf  of  which  he  dreamed  from  his 


bosom :  yet,  following  this  emblem  of  trsm- 
quillity  into  after  life,  we  see  him  exposed  to 
every  climate — contending  with  every  ob- 
stacle— agitated  by  every  passion ;  and  un- 
der these  various  circumstances,  how  differ- 
ent is  the  power  and  the  degree  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat,  but  to 
beat  time  through  every  moment  of  a  long 
and  troubled  life."* 

We  feel  in  reading  this  passage,  even  if 
we  have  never  felt  before,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  an  infant's  sleep.  Its  waking  moments 
are  less  poetical,  because  of  the  many  litde 
cares  and  vexations  they  force  upon  us ;  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  convince  us  that 
there  was  poetry  in  an  infant's  cry.  Yet  is 
it  neither  softness  nor  sweetness  which  al- 
ways constitutes  the  poetry  of  sound ;  for 
what  can  be  more  discordant  in  itself  than 
the  caw  of  the  rook,  the  scream  of  the  sea- 
gull, or  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  ? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  low-roofed  cottage 
standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  oak,  around  whicb  tlie 
children  of  many  generations  have  gam- 
bolled, while  the  wreathing  smoke  coils  up 
amongst  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  gray 
thatch  is  contrasted  with  golden  moss  and 
glittering  ivy.  We  stand  and  gaze,  de- 
lighted with  this  picture  of  rural  peace,  and 
privileged  seclusion.  We  long  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  artificial  society,  tlie  weary- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  imperative  control  of 
fashion,  or  the  toil  and  traffic  of  the  busy 
world,  and  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of  our 
days  in  a  quiet  spot  like  this,  where  affec- 
tion, that  is  too  often  lost  in  the  game  of  life, 
might  unfold  her  store  of  fire-side  comforts, 
and  where  we  and  ours  might  constitute  one 
unbroken  chain  of  social  fellowship,  under 
the  shelter  of  security  and  peace.  But  let^ 
us  enter  this  privileged  abode.  Our  ears 
are  first  saluted  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
matron,  ccdling  in  her  tattered  rebels  from 
the  common.  They  are  dragged  in  by  vio- 
lence, and  a  scene  of  wrath  and  contention 
ensues.  The  fragments  of  the  leist  meal  are 
scattered  on  the  floor.  That  beautifully 
curling  smoke,  before  it  found  a  way  to  es- 
cape so  gracefully  has  made  many  a  circuit 
round  the  dark  and  crumbling  walls  of  the 
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apartment;  and  amoke  within  the  houae  ia 
any  tiling  but  poetical,  whatever  it  may  be 
without    Need  I  say  the  charm  is  broken? 
Even  after  having  made  good  our  retreat, 
if  we  turn  and  look  again,  the  low-roofed 
cottage  docs  not  appear  the  same  as  when 
wc  first  beheld  it    The  associations  are 
changed — tlie  charm  is  indeed  broken.  May 
not  tliis  be  the  reason  why  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talk  so  much  more  about  the 
poetry  of  a  cottage,  than  those  who  know 
no  other  home  comforts  than  a  cottage  af- 
fords ?    Even  poverty  itself  may  be  poetical 
to  tliose  who  merely  regard  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  as  a  picture  -,  but  the  vision  is  dis- 
pelled for  ever  by  the  first  gripe  of  tliat  iron 
liand,  that  spares  neither  the  young,  the 
helpless,  nor  the  old. 
There  is  poetry  in  the  mouldering  pile, 
I  upon  which  the  alternate  suns  and  storms  of 
!|  a  tliousand  years  have  smiled  and  spent 
!l  tlieir  fury — the  old  gray  ruin  hung  over  with 
|,  festoons  of  ivy,  while  around  its  broken  tur- 

I  rets  a  garland  of  wild  plants  is  growing, 

II  from  speds  which  the  wandering  winds  have 
scattered.  We  behold  the  imperishable 
materials  of  the  natural  world  collected 
together,  shaped  out  and  formed  by  the  art 
of  man  into  that  beautiful  and  majestic  edi- 
fice; but  where  arc  the  ready  hands  that 
laboured  in  that  work  of  time  and  patience? 
The  busy  feet  that  trod  those  stately  courts 
— the  laughter  that  echoed  through  those 
lialls — the  sighs  that  were  breathed  in  those 
secret  cells — the  many  generations  that 
came  and  went  without  leaving  a  record  or 
a  name — where  are  they?  Scarcely  can 
there  be  found  an  imagination  so  dull,  but 
the  contemplation  of  a  ruin  will  awaken  it  to 
some  dim  and  dreamy  associations  with  past 
ages — scarcely  a  heart  so  callous,  but  it  will 
feel,  in  connexion  with  such  a  scene,  some 
touch  of  that  melancholy  which  inspired  the 
memorable  exclamation  "^  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit !" 

But  let  the  ingenuity  of  man  erect  a  mod- 
em ruin,  or  mock  monastery,  arch  for  arch, 
and  pillar  for  pillar— nay,  let  him,  if  possi- 
ble, plant  weed  for  weed.  The  fancy  will 
not  be  cheated  into  illusion — this  mushroom 
toy  of  yesterday  will  remain  a  mockery 
BtiU. 

Amongst  the  labours  of  man's  ingenuity 


and  skill,  there  are  few  things  more  poetical 
than  the  aspect  of  a  ship  at  sea,  whether  she 
goes  forth  with  swelling  sails  before  the 
wind,  or  lies  becalmed  upon  a  quiet  shore. 
Even  the  simplest  or  rudest  vessels  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water — from  the  lazy 
barge  that  gUdes  along  the  smooth  canal,  to 
the  light  gondola  that  sports  among  tiie 
glowing  waters  of  more  classic  shores — 
from  the  simple  craf\  that  ply  upon  our  o^-n 
rivers,  to  the  rude  canoe  of  the  savage  dart- 
ing among  reefs  of  coral ;  afford  choice  sub- 
jects for  the  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's 
song.    Who  has  not  watched  witli  intense 
interest  a  little  speck  upon  the  ocean,  that 
neared,  and  neared,  untU  human  forms  at 
length  were  visible,  and  then  the  splash  of 
the  oar  was  heard  at  regular  intervals,  and, 
at  last,  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming  wave,  the 
^at  seemed  to  bound  triumphant  on  tlie 
shore,  where  a  little  band  of  the  long-tried 
and  tlie  faitliful,  amongst  whom  woman  is 
never  found  wanting,  welcome  the  mariners 
home,  safe  from  the  storms  and  tlie  dangers 
of  the  sea  ?    Who  has  not  stood  upon  tlie 
beach,  a  silent,  but  deeply  interested  specta- 
tor, while  a  crew  of  hardy  and  weather- 
beaten  sailors  launched  fortli  their  little  bark 
amongst  the  roaring  breakers,  battling  tlieir 
way  through  foam  and  surge,  now  dipping 
into  the  dark  hollows  between  every  swell, 
and  then  rising  unharmed  upon  the  snowy 
crest  of  the  raging  billows.    A  few  moments 
more  of  determined  struggle,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome ;  and  now  they  have  hoist- 
ed sail  and  are  gone  bounding  over  tlie  dark 
blue  waters,  perhaps  never  to  return.    Who 
has  not  marked,  while  gazing  on  the  surface 
of  the  silent  lake  when  the  moon  was  shining, 
that  long  line  of  trembling  light  that  looks 
like  a  pathway  to  a  better  world,  suddenly 
broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  object 
that  proves  to  be  a  boat,  in  which  human 
forms  are  discernible,  though  distant,  yet 
marked  out  with  a  momentary  distinctness, 
which  affords  imagination  a  fund  of  associa- 
tions, connecting*  those  unknown  objects  so 
quickly  seen,  and  then  lost  for  ever,  with  ! 
vague  speculations  about  what  they  are  or  i 
have  been,  from  whence  they  have  so  sud- 
denly emerged,  to  what  unseen  point  of  illi- 
mitable space  they  may  be  destined,  and  I 
what  may  be  the  darkness,  or  the  radiance  ', 
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of  their  future  course.  Or  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  departure  of  a  gallant  vessel 
under  favouring  skies,  bound  on  a  distant 
and  uncertain  vo3rage,  her  sails  all  trim,  her 
rigging  tight,  her  deck  well  manned,  her 
cargo  secure  as  human  skill  and  foresight  can 
make  it,  while  she  stoops  one  moment  with 
unabated  majesty,  to  rise  more  proudly  the 
next,  bursting  through  the  ruffled  waters, 
and  dashing  from  her  sides  the  feathery 
foam ;  without  thinking  of  a  proud  and  reck- 
less spirit  rushing  forth  on  its  adventurous 
career,  unconscious  of  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
the  rude  gales  and  the  raging  tempests,  that 
await  its  onward  course.  Or  who,  without 
a  thrill  of  something  more  than  earthly  feel- 
ing, can  gaze  over  the  unruffled  surface  of 
the  sea  when  the  winds  are  sleeping,  and  the 
waves  at  rest,  except  on  the  near  voynge  of 
the  blue  expanse,  where  a  gentle  murmur, 
with  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  soothing  and  mo- 
notonsus  sound  marks  the  intervals  at  which 
a  line  of  sleepy  waves  rise,  and  fall,  and  fol- 
low each  other,  without  pause  or  intermis- 
sion, far  up  along  the  sparkling  shore,  and 
then  recede  into  the  depths  of  the  smooth  and 
shining  waters. 

The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens — the  air  is 
clear  and  buoyant — now  and  then  a  white 
cloud  sails  along  the  field  of  azure,  its  misty 
form  marked  out  in  momentary  darkness  on 
the  sea  below,  like  the  passing  shadow  of  an 
angcPs  wings ;  while  far,  far  in  the  distance, 
and  gliding  on  towards  the  horizon,  are 
those  wandering  messengers  of  the  deep  that 
bear  tidings  from  shore  to  shore,  their  swell- 
ing sails  now  glancing  white  in  the  sun- 
beams, now  darkened  by  the  passing  doud. 
Musing  on  such  a  scene,  we  forget  our  own 
identity — our  own  earthly,  bodily  existence ; 
we  live  in  a  world  of  spirits,  and  are  lost  in 
exquisite  imaginings,  in  memories  and  hopes 
that  belong  not  to  the  things  of  clay ;  every 
thing  we  behold  is  personified  and  gifled 
with  intelligence;  the  rugged  clifls  pos- 
8e#8  a  terrible  majesty,  and  seem  to  threaten 
while  they  frown  upon  the  slumbering  shore ; 
the  deep  and  boundless  sea,  represented  at 
ail  times  as  acting  or  suffering  by  its  own 
vill  or  power,  is  now  more  than  ever  endued 
with  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  spiritual 
existence,  and  seems  to  speak  to  us  in  its 
I  own  solemn  and  most  intelligible  language 


of  terror  in  motion,  and  sublimity  in  repose : 
but  more  than  all,  the  ships  that  go  forth  up- 
on its  bosom  convey  to  our  fancy  the  idea  of 
being  influenced  by  an  instinct  of  their  own ; 
so  well  ordered  are  all  their  movements,  so 
perfect  appears  the  harmony  of  their  con- 
struction and  design,  yet  so  hidden  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  distance  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple within,  that  by  their  own  faith  they 
seem  to  trust  themselves  where  the  foot  of 
man  dare  not  tread,  and  by  their  own  hope 
they  seem  to  be  lured  on  to  some  distant 
point  which  the  eye  of  man  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern. 

In  a  widely  extended  sea  view  there  is  un- 
questionably poetry  enough  to  inspire  the 
happiest  lays,  but  the  converse  of  this  pic- 
ture is  easily  drawn-^and  fatal  to  the  poet's 
song  would  be  the  first  view  of  the  interior 
of  any  one  of  those  gallant  and  stately  sliips 
about  which  we  have  been  dreaming.  The 
moving  principle  within,  respecting  which 
we  have  had  such  refined  imaginings,  is  now 
imbodicd  in  a  company  of  hardy  sailors, 
whose  rude  laughter,  and  ruder  oaths,  are 
no  less  discordant  to  our  ear,  than  offensive 
to  our  taste.  It  is  true,  tliat  a  certain  kind 
of  order  and  discipline  prevails  amongst 
them,  but  the  wretched  passengers  below 
are  lost  for  a  time  to  all  mental  sensations, 
and  suffering  or  sympathizing  with  them, 
we  soon  forget  the  poetry  of  life. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gush  of  sparkling 
waters  that  burst  fortli  from  the  hill-side 
in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  and 
flow  on  in  circling  eddies  amongst  the  rocks 
and  fern,  and  tendrils  of  wild  plants ;  on,  on 
for  ever — unexhausted,  and  yet  perpetually 
losing  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  silent 
and  majestic  river,  where  the  hurry  and 
murmur  of  their  course  is  lost,  like  the  rest- 
less passions  that  agitate  the  breast  of  man 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity:  and  there  is  poetry 
in  the  burst  of  the  Cataract  that  comes  over 
the  brow  of  the  precipice  with  a  seeming 
consciousness  of  its  own  power  to  bear  down, 
and  to  subdue. 

It  is  related  of  Richard  Wilson,  that  when 
he  first  beheld  the  celebrated  falls  of  Temi, 
he  exclaimed  "  Well  done,  water !"  Here, 
indeed,  was  no  poetry — no  association.  His 
mind  was  too  full  of  that  mighty  object  as 
it  first  struck  upon  his  senses,  to  admit  at  the 
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moment  of  any  relative  idea ;  his  exclama- 
tion was  one  of  mere  animal  surprise,  such 
as  liis  dog  might  have  uttered,  had  he  pos- 
sessed tlic  organs  of  speech.  And  yet  the 
same  man,  when  he  seized  his  pencil,  and 
gave  up  his  imagination  to  the  full  force  of 
tliosc  hnpressions  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  works,  few  have  felt  more  intensely, 
was  able  to  portray  nature,  not  merely  seen 
as  it  is  in  any  given  section  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  to  group  together,  and  embody 
in  one  scene,  all  that  is  most  harmonious  in 
the  quickly  changing  and  diversified  beauties 
of  wood  and  water — ^hill  and  valley — sombre 
shade  and  glowing  sunshine — deep  solitudes, 
and  resplendent  heavens. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees,  when 
the  orchards  are  in  bloom,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  in  unclouded  spendour  upon  tlie 
waving  meadows,  and  the  garden  is  rich- 
ly spangled  with  spring  flowers.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  tlie  bee,  because  it 
brings  back  to  us,  as  in  a  dreEun,  the  memo- 
ry of  bygone  days,  when  our  hearts  were 
alive  to  the  happiness  of  childhood — the  time 
when  we  could  lie  dow^n  upon  the  green  bank 
and  enjoy  the  stillness  of  summer's  noon, 
when  our  hopes  were  in  the  blossoms  of  the 
orchard,  our  delight  in  the  sun-shine,  our  un- 
tiring rambles  in  the  meadows,  and  our  per- 
petual amusement  in  the  scented  flowers. 
Since  these  days,  time  has  rolled  over  us 
with  such  a  diversity  of  incident,  bringing 
so  many  changes  in  our  modes  of  living  and 
thinking,  that  we  have  learned,  perhaps  at 
some  cost,  to  analyze  our  feelings,  and  to 
say,  rather  than  feel,  that  there  is  poetry  in 
the  hum  of  bees. 

But  let  one  of  these  honey-laden  wander- 
ers find  his  way  into  our  apartment,  and 
while  he  struggles  with  frantic  eflbrts  to 
escape  through  the  closed  window,  we  cease 
to  find  pleasure  in  his  busy  hum. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  flowers  that  grow 
in  sweet  profusion  upon  wild  and  unculti- 
vated spots  of  earth,  exposing  their  delicate 
leaves  to  the  tread  of  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness,  and  spreading  forth  their 
scented  charms  to  the  careless  mountain 
wind — in  the  thousand,  thousaind  little  stars 
of  beauty  looking  forth  like  eyes,  with  no 
eye  to  look  again ;  or  cups  that  seem  formed 
to  catch  the  dew  drops ;  or  spiral  pyramids 


of  varied  hue  shooting  up  from  leafy  beds, 
and  pointing  faithfully  to  the  shining  sky; 
or  crowns  of  golden  splendour  mounted 
upon  fragile  stems ;  or  purple  wreaths  that 
never  touched  a  human  brow ;  all  bursting 
fortli,  blooming  and  Uien  fading,  witli  end- 
less succession  in  tlie  midst  of  untrodden 
wilds ; — in  raui  and  sunshine,  in  silent  night, 
and  glowing  day,  ^vitli  an  end  and  purpose 
in  tlieir  brief  existence  inscrutable  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden,  though  pos- 
sessing more  richness  and  gorgeous  beauty, 
are  less  poetical,  because  we  see  too  clearly 
in  their  arrangement  and  culture,  the  art 
and  labour  of  man;  we  are  reminded  at 
every  group  of  the  work  of  the  spade,  and 
perceive  at  once  and  without  mystery,  why 
tliey  have  been  planted  in  the  exact  spot 
where  tlicy  now  grow. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  first  contemplation 
of  tliose  numerous  islands  which  gem  the 
southern  ocean — poetry  in  the  majestic  hills 
that  rise  one  above  another,  tlieir  varied 
peaks  and  precipices  clear  and  bright  in 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  tlieir  very  summits 
clollied  with  unfading  verdure ;  while  burst- 
ing from  amongst  their  deep  recesses  are 
innumerable  streams  that  glide  down  their 
rugged  sides,  now  glancing  out  like  tlireads 
of  silver,  now  hidden  in  shade  and  darknces, 
until  tliey  find  their  way  into  tlie  broad  and 
silent  lagoon,  where  tlie  angrj^eurf  subsides, 
and  the  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  are 
seen  again  reflected  in  tlie  glas^sy  mirror  of 
the  unruffled  water — unruffled,  save  by  the 
rapid  gliding  of  the  light  canoe,  that  darts 
among  tlie  coral  rocks,  and  tlien  lies  moored 
in  still  water  beneatli  some  stately  tree, 
whose  leafy  boughs  form  a  welcome  canopy 
of  shade  for  the  luxuriant  revellers  in  that 
sunny  clime. 

Time  was  when  those  who  had  rejoiced 
over  the  first  contemplation  of  tliis  scene 
were  compelled  to  mourn  over  the  contrast 
which  ignorance  and  barbarism  presented 
on  a  nearer  view,  but  now,  blessed  be  the 
power  that  can  harmonize  the  heart  of  man 
with  all  that  is  grateful  and  genial  in  the 
external  world,  tlie  traveller  approaching, 
and  beholding  this  lovely  picture,  need  no 
longer  shrink  from  the  horrors  which  a 
closer  uifipection  formerly  revealed. 


il 
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If  external  nature  abounds  with  poetry, 
how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  pervade 
the  faculties  and  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind.  Consider  only  three — love,  hope, 
and  memory.  What  power  even  in  the 
visions  of  the  alchemist  was  ever  able  to 
transform  like  the  passion  of  love  ?  Invest- 
ing^ what  is  real  with  all  that  we  desire, 
converting  deformity  into  loveliness,  ex- 
changing discord  for  harmony,  giving  to  the 
eye  tlie  exquisite  faculty  of  beautifying 
whatever  it  beholds,  and  to  the  ear  a  secret 
charm  that  turns  every  sound  to  music. 
And  hope  would  be  hope  no  longer  if  it  did 
not  painl  the  future  in  the  colours  we  most 
admire.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  power  it  possesses  to  sweeten  to  the 
latest  dregs,  the  otherwise  bitter  cup  of  life. 
Yet  love  and  hope  may  be  degraded  by  the 
false  estimate  we  sometimes  form  of  what  is 
worthy  of  our  admiratiojfi.  Passion  too 
oflcn  asserts  her  mastery  over  both,  compell- 
ing her  blind  and  willing  slaves  to  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  while  memory,  if  not 
always  iaitliful  to  her  trust,  is  at  least  dis- 
posed to  hold  it  charitably,  and  thus  pre- 
serves in  their  genuine  distinctness,  the  fair- 
est passages  of  life,  but  kindly  obscures 
those  wliich  arc  most  revolting  in  remem- 
brance. In  looking  baek  upon  the  past, 
how  little  that  is  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish, 
appears  conspicuous  now.  Past  hours  of 
simple,  every-day  enjoyment,  are  invested 
with  a  charm  they  knew  not  at  the  time. 
A  veil  is  thrown  over  the  petty  cares  of  by- 
gone years — passion  is  disarmed  of  its 
earth-bom  violence,  and  sorrow  looks  so 
lovely  in  the  distance,  that  we  almost  per- 
suade ourselves  it  was  better  to  weep  such 
tears  as  we  wept  then,  than  to  smile  as  we 
smile  now. 

But  why  pursue  this  theme  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  sounds,  objects,  nor  sub- 
jects of  contemplation  are  poetical  in  them- 
selves, but  in  their  associations ;  and  that  they 
are  so  just  in  proportion  as  these  associa- 
tions are  intellectual  and  refined.  Nature  is 
full  of  poetry,  from  the  high  mountain  to  the 
sheltered  valley,  irom  the  bleak  promontory 
to  the  myrtle  grove,  from  the  star-lit  hea- 
vens to  tlie  slumbering  earth ;  and  the  mind 
that  can  most  divest  itself  of  ideas  and  sen- 
sations belonging  exclusively  to  matter,  will 


be  able  to  expatiate  in  the  realms  of  nature 
with  the  most  perfect  fruition  of  deUght 


INDIVIDUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  difference  of  taste  not  unfrequently 
found  in  persons  whose  station  and  habits 
of  life  are  similar  may  be  attributed  both  to 
individual  conformation,  and  to  tliose  in- 
stances of  early  bias  received  from  local  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  remember,  and 
w^liich,  consequently,  no  pen  can  record. 
That  variety  of  taste  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  association,  is  shown  by  those 
minor  preferences  or  antipatliies  which  cer- 
tain indiviiiuals  evince  for  things  possessing 
no  quality  inherent  in  themselves  to  justify 
such  peculiar  choice  or  rejection,  and  which 
have  no  corresponding  value  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Without  returning  to  the  days  of  Infancy, 
when  the  first  impressions  were  made  upon 
our  senses,  when  our  eyes  were  first  able  to 
see,  and  our  ears  to  hear,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  to  their  origin  aU  our  pecu- 
liarities of  taste  and  feeling,  or  to  assign  the 
precise  reason  why  we  are  subject  to  sensa- 
tions of  {Measure  or  disgust  from  causes 
which  do  not  influence  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  a  similar  manner — sensations  which,  from 
their  singularity,  and,  to  others,  apparent 
absurdity,  necessarily  fall  under  the  stigma 
of  caprice. 

Who  can  say  how  far  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  beauty  and  melody  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  countenance  of  the  kind  nurse 
who  first  smiled  upon  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  sweet  voice  that  first  sung  him  to  sleep ; 
or  of  deformity  and  discord  from  the  harsh 
brow  whose  frowns  he  first  learned  to  dread, 
and  the  voice  whose  threatening  tones  were 
followed  by  punishment  and  pain. 

If  the  taste  of  one  individual  is  gratified 
by  a  picture  upon  which  a  strong  and  vivid 
light  is  thrown,  and  another  prefers  that 
which  exhibits  the  cool  tints  of  a  cloudy  at- 
mosphere, it  is  attributed  to  some  peculiarity 
in  their  several  organs  of  sight ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  possible  to  be  in  some  measure  ow- 
ing to  one  having  been  too  much  confined  to 
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darkness  in  Ills  intancy,  und  Uic  otlicr  pain- 
fully exposed  to  tlic  gliirc  of  too  much  light  I 

These  may  appear  but  idle  speculatioiiH^ 
since  wc  are,  and  ever  must  remain  in  want 
of  that  master  key  to  the  human  under- 
standing— tlie  knowledge  of  tlie  slate  of  the 
infant  mind,  its  degree  of  susceptibiUty,  and 
tlie  manner  in  which  it  first  receives  impres- 
sions through  the  organs  of  sense.  So  far 
as  we  can  recollect,  however,  it  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  examine  tlie 
subject,  that  strong  partialities  and  preju- 
dices are  imbibed  in  very  early  life,  before 
we  ore  capable  of  reasoning,  and  tliat  tliesc 
sometimes  remtiin  witli  us  to  tlic  last 

There  arc  seldom  two  persons  who  agree 
exactly  in  their  admiration  of  tlie  proper 
names  of  individuals.  One  approves  what 
the  other  rejects,  and  scarcely  one  instiuice 
in  twenty  occurs  in  which  tlieir  feelings  are 
the  same :  nor  ia  it  merely  tlic  harmony  or 
discord  of  tlie  sound  whicli  occai«ions  tlieir 
preference  or  dislike.  Each  attaches  to  the 
name  in  question  a  distinct  cliaractt^r,  most 
probably  owing  to  some  a.s6ociation  of  ideas 
between  tliat  name  and  a  certain  individual 
known  in  early  life ;  and  tliough  tliey  may 
have  botli  known  and  lived  amongst  tlie 
same  individuals,  it  is  hardly  probable  tiiat 
two  minds  sliould  have  regarded  tlicm  pre- 
cisely in  tlie  same  manner.  Hence  from 
difierent  associations  arises  a  dilfcrcnce  of 
taste. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  not,  in  tlie  course  of 
their  reading,  become  familiarized  witli 
Scripture  names  earUer  tlian  witli  any  otlier ; 
and  this,  one  would  suppose,  should  lead  to 
their  being  generally  preferred  and  adopted. 
Yet  so  far  from  this  being  tlie  case,  tliey  are 
many  of  tliem  regarded  witii  a  degree  of 
ridicule  and  disgust,  whicli  can  only  be  ac-« 
counted  for  by  our  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  before  we  have  been  inspired 
with  love,  gratitude,  or  reverence  for  tlie 
Record  in  which  they  are  found.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  perversion  of  the 
fine,  full-sounding  Roman  names,  in  tlieir 
usual  apphcation  to  our  dogs,  and  odier  ani- 
mals ;  and  next  to  tliem  to  tliose  miserable 
outcasts  from  human  fellowship,  which  a 
professedly  Christian  world  has  deemed 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  nomenclature — tlie 


negro  slaves;  unless  tliat  schoolboys  liave 
generally  enjoyed  the  honour  of  naming 
tlieir  fatliers'  dogs,  when  tliey  were  more 
famiUar  witli  Ca3sar's  Commentaries,  than 
widi  tlie  character  of  the  illustrious  Roman. 
Why  are  we  not  able  for  many  years  after 
our  emancipation,  to  perceive  and  rchsh  tlie 
beauties  of  tliose  selections  from  tlie  ablest 
poets,  wliicli  we  were  compelled  to  learn  by 
heart,  as  punishments  at  school  ?  It  is  be- 
cause our  first  acquaintance  with  them  was 
formed  under  sensations  of  pain  and  compul- 
sion, which  time  is  long  in  wearing  out 

If,  by  llie  mere  sound  of  a  name,  such  dif- 
ferent sensations  are  excited  in  dificrent 
minds,  how  much  more  extensive  must  be 
tlie  variety  of  tliose  called  up  by  words  of 
more  comprehensive  signification !  Let  us 
sup})08e  four  individuals — a  newly  elected 
member  of  parliament,  a  tradesman,  a  pau- 
]>er,  and  a  poet — each  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  own  refiections,  when  tlic  word  vinter  is 
suddenly  introduced  to  liis  mind.  The 
statesman  immediately  tliinks  of  tlie  next 
convocation  of  tlie  representatives  of  tlie 
people,  when  he  shall  stand  fortli  to  make 
his  maiden  speech ;  of  tlie  important  sub- 
jects tliat  will,  probably,  be  laid  before  the 
consideration  of  tlie  house,  of  tlie  part  he 
shall  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  in  the 
discussion  of  these,  and  how  he  may  be  able 
to  act  so  as  to  satisfy  tlie  claims  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  his  conscience,  w^itliout  oiTend- 
ing  eitlier.  The  tradesman  thinks  of  his 
bills,  and  his  bad  debts ;  of  the  price  of 
coals,  and  the  winter  fashions.  The  pauper 
thinks — and  shivers  while  he  tiiinks — of  tlie 
cold  blasts  of  that  inclement  season,  of  tlie 
various  signs  and  prophecies  (hat  fortell  a 
hard  winter,  and  of  how  much,  or  ratlier 
how  little  tlie  parish  overseers  will  be  likely 
to  allow  to  his  necessities  for  clotliing,  food, 
and  fire.  By  a  slight,  and  almost  instanta- 
neous trcuisition  of  diought,  one  of  these 
thinkers  has  already  arrived  at  tlie  idea  of 
conscience,  another  at  tliat  of  fashion,  and  a 
third  at  tliat  of  fire.  But  the  poet  (provided 
he  be  not  identified  witli  the  pau]>er)  pa.ss- 
ing  over  subjects  of  merely  local  interest,  j 
knows  no  bounds  to  his  associations.^  His  I 
lively  and  unshackled  fancy  first  carries  him  : 
nortliward,  to  those  frozen  regions  which 
man  has  visited  but  in  thought    Here  he  ! 
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floats  through  the  thin  and  piercing  air,  then 
glides  upon  a  sea  of  ice,  or  looks  down  from 
hills  of  everlasting  snow ;  until  wearied  with 
the  voiceless  solitude,  he  seeks  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  follows  the  fur-clad  Laplander 
with  his  faithful  reindeer  over  trackless  and 
uncultivated  wastes.  But  the  poet,  though 
a  wanderer  by  profession,  yet  still  faithful  to 
home  and  early  attachments,  returns  ader 
every  wayward  excursion  to  drink  of  his  na- 
tive well,  and  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  his  pa- 
ternal hearth.  Here,  in  the  clime  he  loves 
best,  he  beholds  a  scene  of  picturesque  and 
familiar  beauty — a  still  and  cloudless  morn- 
ing, when  the  hoar  frost  is  glittering  upon 
every  spray,  and  the  trees,  laden  with  a 
fleecy  burden,  cast  their  deep  shadows  here 
and  there  upon  the  silvery  and  unsuUied  bo- 
som of  the  sheeted  earth.  He  sees  the  soli- 
tary robin  perched  upon  the  leafless  thorn, 
and  hears  its  winter  song  of  melancholy 
sweetness — that  plaintive  touching  strain  to 
which  every  himian  bosom  echoes  with  a 
sad  response.  But  quickly  comes  the  roar- 
ing blast,  like  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 
the  hills.  The  light  snow  is  tossed  like  foam 
upon  the  waves  of  &e  wind ;  and  the  moun- 
tain pine,  shaking  off  the  frosty  spangles 
from  his  boughs,  for  one  moment  quails  be- 
fore the  fury  of  the  thundering  tempest,  and 
then  stands  erect  again  upon  the  craggy 
steep,  where  his  forefathers  have  stood  for 
ages.  Night  gathers  in  with  darkness  and 
dismay,  and  while  the  moaning  of  the  ven- 
erable oak  resounds  through  the  forest  like 
the  voice  of  a  mighty  and  unseen  spirit,  and 
the  bellowing  of  the  blast  seems  mingled 
with  the  wilder  shrieks  of  bewildered  travel- 
lers;, or  seamen  perishing  on  the  deep,  the 
poet  beholds  in  the  distance  the  glimmering 
lights  of  some  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  an 
instant  he  is  transported  to  a  scene  of  happi- 
ness, glowing  with  social  comforts,  festivity, 
and  glee;  where  the  afirighted  wanderer 
finds  safety,  the  weary  are  welcomed  to  re- 
pose, and  the  wretched  exchange  their  tears 
for  joy. 

Impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  lo- 
cal circumstances,  are  frequently  of  so  deep 
and  durable  a  nature,  as  to  outlive  all  the 
accidents  of  chance  and  change  which  oc- 
cure  to  us  in  afler  life.  Should  the  poet,  or 
the  painter  in  his  study,  endeavour  to  place 


before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  a  bril- 
liant sunset,  he  insensibly  recjJls  that  scen- 
ery in  the  midst  of  which  his  youthful  imagi- 
nation was  first  warmed  into  poetic  life  by 
the  "  golden  day's  decline."    He  sees,  bright 
and  gorgeous  with  sunbeams,  the  distant 
hill,  which  liis  boyish  fancy  taught  him  to 
believe  il  would  be  the  height  of  happiness 
to  climb ; — the  sombre  woods  that  skirt  the 
horizon — the  valley,  misty  and  indistinct  be- 
low— the  wandering  river,  whose  glancing 
waters  are  here  and  there  touched  as  they 
gleam  out,  with  the  radiance  of  the  resplen- 
dent west — and  while  memory  paints  again 
the  long  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
grew  around  his  father's  dwelling,  he  feels 
the  calm  of  that  peaceful  hour  mingling  with 
the  thousand  associations  that  combine  to 
form  his  most  vivid  and  poetical  idea  of  sunset 
In  this  manner  we  not  imfrequently  single 
out  from  the  works  of  art  some  favorite  ob- 
ject, upon  which  we  bestow  an  interest  so 
deep,  a  regard  so  earnest,  that  they  w^ear 
the  character  of  admiration  which  no  per- 
ceptible quality  in  the  object  itself  can  justify, 
and  which  other  beholders  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand.   In  a  collection  of  paintings  we 
look  around  for  those  which  are  most  wor- 
thy of  general  notice,  when  suddenly  om* 
attention  is  struck  with  one  little  unpretend- 
ing picture,  almost  concealed  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  totally  unobserved  by  any  one 
beside.    It  is  tlie  representation  of  a  village 
church — the   very  church  where  we  first 
learned  to  feel,  and,  in  part,  to  imderstand 
the  solemnity  of  tlie  Sabbath.    Beside  its 
venerable  walls  are  the  last  habitations  of 
our  kiudred;  and  beneath  that  dark  and 
mournful  yew  is  the  ancient  pastor's  grave. 
Here  is  the  winding  path  so  familiar  to  our> 
steps,  when  we  trod  the  earth  more  lightly 
thah  we  do  now — the  stile  on  which  tlie  ht- 
tle  orphan  girl  used  to  sit,  whiles  her  brothers 
were  at  play — and  the  low  bench  beside  the 
cottage-door,  where  the  ancient  dame  used 
to  pore  over  her  Bible  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine.   Perhaps  the  wheels  of  Time  have 
rolled  over  us  with  no  gentle  pressure  since 
we  last  beheld  that  scene; — perhaps  the  dark- 
ness of  our  present  lot  makes  the  brightness 
of  the  past  more  bright     Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  our  gaze  is  fixed  and  fasci- 
nated, and  we  turn  away  from  the  more 
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wonderful  producdons  of  art,  to  muse  upon 
that  little  picture  again,  and  again,  when  all 
but  ourselves  have  passed  it  by  without  a 
thought 

It  is  not,  however,  tlie  earliest  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind  which  arc  always  the 
most  lasting  or  vivid.  We  are  all  subject 
to  the  influence  of  strong  and  overpowering 
associations  with  circumstances  which  occur 
in  afler  life,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  clear 
recollection.  We  are  apt  to  be  deeply,  yet 
differently  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  music 
In  the  same  apartment,  and  while  the  same 
air  is  sung  or  played  by  a  minstrel  un- 
conscious of  itB  secret  power,  and  some  of  the 
audience  will  be  thrown  into  raptures  of  de- 
light, applauding  and  calling  forth  the  strain 
again  with  unabated  enjoyment ;  while  one, 
in  whose  sad  heart  the  springs  of  memory 
are  opened,  will  turn  away  unnoticed  in  that 
happy  crowd,  to  hide  the  tears  which  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  early  days,  when  that 
strain  was  first  heard,  have  called  forth  from 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  "  If 
I  might  always  listen  to  that  tune,"  ex- 
claims one,  "  I  should  never  know  unhappi- 
ness  again !"  "  Spare  me  that  song  of 
mirth,"  is  the  secret  prayer  of  the  stranger; 
"  it  belongs  to  my  own  country.  It  tells  me 
of  the  beauty  and  gladness  of  my  native  land. 
Spare  me  that  song  of  mirth ;  for  my  heart 
is  sorrowful,  and  I  am  alone." 

Ininimerable  are  the  instances  of  daily, 
and  almost  hourly  occurrence,  in  which  we 
perceive  that  some  particular  tone  of  feeling 
is  excited,  but  know  not  whence  it  takes  its 
rise ;  as  we  listen  to  the  wild  music  of  the 
iEolian  harp,  that  varies  perpetually  from 
one  melody  to  another.  We  see  the  thrill- 
ing chords,  we  hear  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
80und|  but  we  know  not  with  all  our  wisdom 
what  particular  note  the  unseen  minstrel 
will  next  produce,  nor  can  we  calculate  the 
vibrations  caused  by  his  powerful  but  invisi- 
ble hand. 

When  we  hear  the  tender  and  affectionate 
expression,  "  I  love  this  book  because  it  wai 
my  mother's,"  we  know  at  once  why  a  book 
approved  by  a  mother's  judgment  should  be 
valued  by  a  child ;  but  when  we  hear  any 
one  say,  ^  I  prefer  this  room,  this  table,  or 
diiA  chair,  to  all  othera,  because  they  be- 
longed to   my  mother,"    the  expression 


though  quite  as  common,  and  equally  na- 
tural, is  not  so  generally  understood.  The 
room  may  be  the  least  commodious  in  the 
house,  the  table  the  least  convenient,  the 
chair  the  least  easy,  yet  they  are  valued 
not  the  less,  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  image  of  one  who  was  more  dear, 
perhaps  more  dear  than  any  one  will  ever 
be  again. 

I  have  known  the  first  wild  rose  of  sum- 
mer gathered  with  such  faithful  recollec- 
tions, such  deep  and  earnest  love,  such 
yearnings  of  the  heart  for  by-gone  pleasures, 
that  for  a  moment  its  beauty  was  obscured 
by  falling  tears.  The  tolling  of  a  bell  afler 
it  has  been  heard  for  a  departed  friend,  has 
a  tone  of  peculiar  and  painful  solemnity. 
The  face  of  one  whom  we  have  met  with 
comparative  indifference  in  a  season  of  hap- 
piness, is  afterwards  hailed  with  delight 
when  it  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  past 
The  pebble  that  was  gathered  on  a  distant 
shore,  becomes  valuable  as  a  gem  when  we 
know  that  we  shall  visit  that  land  no  more. 
There  is  no  sound,  however  simple  or  sweet, 
that  may  not  be  converted  into  discord  when 
it  calls  up  jarring  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
nor  is  there  any  melody  in  nature  compara- 
ble to  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  has  once 
spoken  to  the  heart 

Rosseau  wept  on  beholding  the  little  com- 
mon flower  that  we  call  periwinkle.  He 
wept  because  he  was  alone,  and  it  reminded 
him  of  the  beloved  friend  at  whose  feet  it 
had  been  ga&ered.  I  remember  being  af- 
fected by  this  circumstance  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  the  association  has  become  so 
powerful,  that,  in  looking  at  this  flower,  I 
always  feel  a  sensation  of  melancholy,  and 
persuade  myself  that  the  pale  blue  star,  half 
concealed  beneath  the  dark  green  leaves,  is 
like  a  soft  blue  eye  that  scarcely  ventures  to 
look  up  from  beneath  the  gloom  of  sorrow,    j 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  lively  and  cheering  sound ;  yet  I 
knew  one,  who  for  many  years  could  not 
hear  a  cock  crow  at  midnight  w^ithout  sen- 
sations of  anguish  and  horror,  because  it  had 
once  been  painfully  forced  upon  her  notice 
while  she  was  watching  the  dead. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  in  speak- 
ing to  me  of  lus  mother's  death,  which  was 
sadden  and  unexpected,  described  the  day 
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on  which  this  event  took  place,  as  one  of 
those  periods  in  our  existence  when  the 
1 1  mind  seems  incapable  of  feeling  ythsX  it 
knows  to  be  a  painful  truth.    He  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  with  an  indistinct  idea  of  what 
had  occurred,  but  remained  unable  to  realize 
the  extent  of  his  calamity.    It  had  been  his 
\  mother's  custom  to  take  away  his  candle 
.  every  night — ^perhaps  to  breathe  a  prayer 
:  at  his  bed  side.    As  he  laid  his  head  upon 
i  the  pillow,  he  saw  the  light  standing  as 
I  usual,  but  no  gentle  form  approached,  and 
in  an  instant  he  felt  the  full  force  of  his  be- 
I  reavement    He  was  setting  off  in  life  with 
j  brighter  hopes  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many ; 
I  but  that  first  and  purest  of  earth's  blessings 
;  — a  mother's  love,  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
I     Associations  of  tiiis  kind,  however,  are  not 
;  such  as  constitute  the  fittest  subjects  for  the 
I  poet ;  because,  from  their  local  or  particular 
I  nature,  they   excite  no   general   interest 
They  may  be  powerful  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  but  will  fail  to  awaken  in  other  minds 
a  proportionate  degree  of  feeling;  except 
when  the  sensible  object,  or  particular  fact 
described,  is  introduced  merely  as  a  medium 
for  subjects  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  felt 
and  understood,  such  as  memory,  hope,  or 
I  love.    Thus,  the  Poet  may  properly  address 
:  an  object  of  which  he  alone  perceives  the 
beauty,  or  describe  a  circumstance  of  ^^ch 
i  he  alone  feels  the  pathos,  provided  he  does 
I  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  object  or  circum- 
I  stance,  merely  as  such,  but  carries  the  mind 
onward,  by  some  ingenious  association,  to 
recollections  which  they  naturally   recall, 
hopes  which  were  then  cherished,  or  love, 
whose  illimitable  nature  may  be  connected 
with  all  things  lovely.    By  dwelling  exclu- 
;sively  upon  one  subject  of  merely  local  inter- 
icst,  and  neglecting  such  relative  ideas  as 
are  common  to  all,  the  most  egregious  blun- 
j  ders,  io  matters  of  taste,  are  every  day  com- 
I  mitted.    Witticisms  are  uttered,  which,  how- 
ever entertaining  to  those  who  know  to  what 
;  drcumstances  they  owe  their  value,  excite 
I,  no  eorresponding  risibility  in  the  wondering 
I  or  insensible  hearers.    Anecdotes  are  re- 
|!  lated,  which,  from  being  out  of  place  or  111- 
i|  timed,  seem  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 

Ispealcer  as  a  wearisome  and  empty  sound. 
Subjeels  of  conversation  are  introduced  in 
maad  sockOr,  perhaps^  intensely  interesting 


to  one  or  two,  but  from  which  all  others  arc 
shut  out  Books  are  selected,  and  read 
aloud  to  those  who  will  not  listen.  Pictures 
are  exhibited  to  those  who  cannot  see  their 
beauty.  Pleasures  are  proposed,  which 
from  their  want  of  adaptation,  are  converted 
into  pain.  Kind  intentions  are  frustrated; 
and  the  best  endeavours  to  be  agreeable, 
rewarded  with  disappointment  and  ingrati- 
tude. In  short,  for  want  of  that  discrimina- 
ting, versatile,  and  most  valuable  quality 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  tact^ 
and  which  might  be  fancifully  described  as 
the  nerve  of  human  society,  many  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment  are  wasted,  many  good 
people  are  neglected,  and  many  good  things 
are  irrevocably  lost 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  might  not 
indulge  our  individual  fancies,  by  each 
mounting  the  hobby  we  like  best  The  ab- 
surdity consists  in  compelling  others  to  ride 
with  us,  in  forcing  our  favourites  upon  their 
regard,  and  expecting  from  them  the  same 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  ourselves 
bestow.  There  is  no  moral  law  to  prevent ' 
our  being  delighted  with  what  is  repulsive 
to  others ;  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  good 
manners,  to  keep  back  from  the  notice  of 
society  such  particular  preferences — a  great 
proof  of  good  taste,  so  to  discipline  our  feel- 
ings, that  we  derive  the  most  enjoyment 
from  what  is  generally  pleasing. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
general  associations,  we  enter  upon  a  field 
so  wide  and  fertile,  that  to  select  suitable 
materials  for  examination  appears  the  only 
difficulty.  All  our  most  powerful  and  sub- 
lime ideas  are  common  to  mankind  in  a  civ- 
ilized state,  and  arise  in  the  minds  of  count- 
less multitudes  from  the  same  causes.  By 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well 
as  by  the  magnificent  productions  of  art,  we 
are  all  affected  according  to  o\ir  various  de- 
grees of  capability  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  We  all  agree  in  the  impressions 
we  receive  from  extreme  cases,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  majestic  or  the  minute ; 
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and  no  one  who  retained  the  possession  of 
his  reason  would  be  excited  to  laughter  by  a 
thunder  storm,  or  to  awe  and  reverence  by 
the  tricks  of  a  merry-andrew.  But  there  are 
medium  cases  of  a  minor  and  more  dubious 
nature,  in  which  the  poet's  discriminating 
eye  can  oest  distinguish  what  is  exalted  or 
refined,  puerile  or  base;  and  consequently 
what  is  most  worthy  of  his  genius.  Nor  let 
him  who  has  openly  committed  himself  in 
verse,  believe  that  such  distinction  entitles 
him  to  make  laws  for  his  own  accommoda- 
tion, and  observe  or  transgress  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  taste  just  as  his  own  fancy  may 
dictate.  The  same  celestial  fire  which 
prompts  his  lay  is  warming  humbler  blos- 
soms unmarked  amongst  the  crowd;  and 
mingled  with  the  dense  multitude  which  he 
disdains  arc  countless  poets  uncommitted, 
who  constitute  a  tribunal  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  who  must  eventually  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  works,  give  the  tone  to 
public  opinion,  and  pronouncing  his  irrevo- 
cable doom,  consign  him  to  oblivion  or  to 
fame. 

Those  who  have  taken  little  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  origin  of  their 
mental  sensations,  often  express  instantane- 
ously a  correct  judgment  of  works  of  art, 
from  what  they  would  be  very  likely  to  call 
a  kind  of  instinct  or  intuitive  perception  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong;  but  whicli  might 
more  philosophically  be  referred  to  combi- 
nations of  ideas  derived  from  certain  impres- 
sions associated,  compared,  and  established 
by  a  process  of  the  mind  which  they  took  no 
note  of  at  the  time,  and  with  which  ihey  have 
never  made  themselves  acquainted.  Of  such 
is  a  great  proportion  of  the  multitude  com- 
posed ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  pub- 
lic opinion  that  overpowering  weight  against 
which  no  single  critic,  or  even  select  body  of 
critics,  can  prevail. 

The  poet  who  is  not  a  blind  enthusiast, 
will  learn  by  experience,  if  he  know  not  with- 
out, that  the  public  taste  must  be  consulted 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  public  ap- 
probation. He  therefore  gives  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as 
most  ennobling,  touching,  or  sublime.  He 
endeavors  to  forget  himself,  and  setting 
aside  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  own 
limited  experience  ai?  a  little  private  store  to 


draw  upon  when  occasion  may  require,  or 
as  a  secret  lamp  from  which  he  may  some- 
times borrow  light  to  rekindle  his  imagina- 
tion, launches  forth  into  tlic  world  of  thought, 
and  extracts  from  all  existing  or  imaginable 
things  that  ethereal  essense,  which  beauti- 
fies the  aspect  of  nature,  elevates  the  soul  of 
man,  and  gives  even  to  his  every  day  exis- 
tence such  intensity  of  enjoyment,  as  tliose 
who  look  at  facts  only  as  they  are  recorded, 
and  study  matter  merely  as  it  is,  can  never 
know. 

General  associations  nmst  therefore  occu- 
py an  important  place  in  the  consideration 
of  all  who  would  study  the  poetry  of  life ; 
nor  will  such  deem  their  time  misspent  in 
following  up  a  close  examination  of  some 
particular  subjects  with  reference  to  this  es- 
sential point 

Let  us  first  consider  tliat  well  known  and 
familiar  object,  the  human  face,  of  wliich 
even  single  and  distinct  features  have  fre- 
quently been  thought  sufficiently  important 
to  inspire  tlie  poet's  lay.  From  the  earliest 
times,  the  forehead  has  been  dignified  with 
a  kind  of  personality,  and  regarded  as  an 
index  to  the  character  of  man,  whether  bold 
or  bland,  threatening  or  benign,  disturbed  or 
serene :  nor  is  it  in  language  peculiar  to  the 
poets  only,  tliat  we  speak  of  a  man  confront- 
ing his  enemies  with  imdaunted  brow — or 
tliat  he  receives  his  sentence  of  punishment 
witli  a  forehead  undisturbed — that  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  mercy  by  the  bland 
or  benign  forehead  of  tlie  judge — or  bear 
adversity  with  a  brow  serene.  Physiogno- 
mists profess  to  read  the  natural  character  of 
man  chiefly  from  the  form  of  his  forehead ; 
but  whetlier  studied  scientifically  or  not, 
we  all  know  in  an  instant  what  is  indicated 
by  the  simultaneous  contraction  and  lower- 
ing of  tlie  brow;  we  know  also,  without 
much  assistimce  from  study  of  any  kind, 
when  tlie  nature  of  the  forehead  is  noble  or 
mean,  harsh  or  mild ;  we  naturally  look  to 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  face,  m  order  to  form 
tliose  instantaneous  opinions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  at  first  sight,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  a  near  approach  to  truth ;  and  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  read  in 
the  forehead,  when  at  rest,  what  are  the 
principal  elements  of  character  in  those 
with  whom  we  associate.    But  scarcely  can 
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m  feeung  be  excited,  or  a  passion  etiired,  than 
the  muscles  of  the  forehead  are  agitated  by 
a  corresponding  movement    How  suddenly 
I  and  strongly  is  the  forehead  affected  by  as- 
tonishment !  and  even  in  listening  attentive- 
I  ly  to  a  common  story,  the  eyebrows  are  occa- 
sionally elevated,  and  thus  a5brd  a  sure 
indication  that  the  hearer  is  interested,  and 
that  the  narrator  may  proceed.    How  strik- 
ing is  the  contraction  of  the  forehead  in  deep 
and  earnest  thought !    How  unspeakably 
mournful  under  the  gloom  of  sorrow !    How' 
frightfully  distorted  by  the  violence  of  rage ! 
How  solemn  and  yet  how  lovely  in  its  char- 
acter of  intellectual  beauty !    It  is  difficult 
to  connect  one  idea  of  a  gross  or  corporeal 
nature  with  the  forehead ;  all  its  indications 
are  those  of  mind,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
powerful,   refined,  or  elevated   character; 
from  the  Madonna,  whom  no  painter  has 
thought  worthy  of  a  high  degree  of  inteilec- 
I  tual  grace,  yet  whose  forehead  invariably 
I  indicates  a  character  mild,  delicate,  and  pure, 
I  to  the  dying  gladiator,  whose  expiring  an- 
'  guish  is  less  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind. 
I     The  forehead,  therefore,  is  a  subject  well 
I  fitted  for  the  poet's  pen,  and  he  may  sing  of 
'!  its  various  qualifications  without  fear   of 
I  transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste. 
.j     The  eye  is  poetical  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree,  because  it  possesses  a  greater  facility 
j!  in  adapting  itself  to  present  circumstances, 
and  reveals  in  greater  minuteness  and  va- 
riety the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind. 
Indeed,  so  perfect  is  the  eye  as  an  organ  of 
I  intelh'gence,  that  it  is  more  frequently  spoken 
I  of  in  its  figurative  sense  than  in  any  other; 
land    there  is  scarcely  a  writer,  however 
j  gra.ve,  whose  pages  are  not  embellished  by 
I  frequent  poetical  expressions  in  which  the 
'i eye  is  the  principal  agent;  such  as, — the 
I  language  of  the  eye — the  eye  of  the  mind — 
the  eye  of  omnipotence  and  a  countless 
{  Doltitude    of  figures,  without   which   we 
1  ihould  find  it  difficult  to  express  our  ideas, 
u^  which  sufficiently  prove  how  intimate 
and  familiar  is  our  acquaintance  with  the 
eye  as  a  medium  of  intelligence,  no  less 
than  as  an  organ  of  sense.    With  tlie  uni- 
Termlly  intelligible  expression  of  the  eye, 
are  associated  our  first  ideas  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  fear  or  confidence :  the  infant  nat- 
viDy  looks  up  into  its  mother's  eye  to  read 


there  the  confirmation  of  her  strange  tones 
of  anger  or  reproof,  and  if  there  is  no  con- 
demnation in  that  oracle  of  truth,  he  feels 
that  her  words  are  but  empty  threats,  re- 
turns to  his  gambols,  and  laughs  again. 
The  lover  knows  that  his  earnest  suit  is  re- 
jected if  the  eye  of  his  mistress  has  no  re- 
lenting in  its  glemce ;  and  the  crimined  who 
pleads  for  some  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
looks  for  mercy  in  the  eye  of  the  judge. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
words  to  set  about  establishing  the  fact, 
that  the  eye  is  poetical.  Every  poet  capa- 
ble of  stringing  a  rhyme  has  proved  it  to 
the  world ;  every  heart  capable  of  feeling 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  true. 

But  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  poetizing  about  the  eye,  no  one  dares 
venture  upon  the  nose;  a  fact  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  having  no 
intellectual  associations  with  tliis  member, 
and  being  accustomed  to  regard  it  merely 
for  its  sense  of  smell  or  as  an  essential  or- 
nament to  the  face.  The  nose  is  incapable 
of  expressing  any  emotion  of  mind,  except 
those  which  are  vulgar  or  grotesque— such 
as  laughter  or  gross  impertinence.  It  is 
true,  the  nostrils  are  distended  by  any  effort 
of  daring,  but  it  is  rather  with  animal  tlian 
moral  courage,  such  as  might  animate  a 
barbarian  or  a  horse.  It  is  indeed  a  curious, 
but  incontrovertible  fact,  tliat  while  the  en- 
raptured slave  of  beauty  is  at  liberty  to 
expend  his  poetic  fire  in  composing  sonnets 
to  his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  descend 
to  the  adjoining  feature,  than  the  poetry  of 
his  lay  is  converted  into  burlesque,  and  he 
is  himself  dismissed  as  a  profaner  of  love 
and  the  muses. 

The  mouth,  though  frequently  spoken  of 
in  a  figurative  sense,  is  less  poetical  than 
the  eye,  most  probably  because  of  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  functions  of  the 
body.  In  the  language  of  poetrj^,  the  lips 
and  the  tongue  are  generally  substituted 
for  the  mouth;  the  one  being  associated 
with  the  more  refined  idea  of  a  smile,  and 
the  other  with  the  organs  of  speech. 

Every  one  sees  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  chin  is  not  a  subject  for  poetry;  for 
though  its  peculiar  formation  may  be  strong- 
ly indicative  of  boldness  or  timidity,  as  well 
as  some  meaner  traits  of  character,  it  is  so 
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incapable  of  changing  with  the  changing 
emotions  of  the  mind,  tlmt  the  chin  must 
remain  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  feature 
of  the  face,  and  nothing  more. 

These  notions,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  human  countenance,  may  appear  to  give 
to  the  subject  a  greater  degree  of  import- 
ance than  it  really  deserves ;  for  there  are 
many  individuals  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  bestowed  more  physiognomical  study 
upon  tlic  face  of  man,  than  upon  the  plate 
from  which  they  dine.  But  let  one  of  these 
relate  his  favourite  story  to  a  stranger,  who 
neither  raises  his  eyes  nor  his  eyebrows 
while  he  is  speaking,  whose  mouth  never 
for  one  moment  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and 
who  gives  no  sign  that  he  is  interested  by 
any  other  motion  of  the  head  or  face ;  the 
teller  of  the  story  how  little  soever  he  may 
think  he  has  studied  the  subject,  will  per- 
ceive that  he  has  wasted  his  words  upon 
one  who  could  not,  or  would  not  appreciate 
tlieir  value.  This  fact  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, and  without  being  told;  because 
from  childhood  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  earnest  attention  accompanied 
by  certain  movemenU,  or  positions  of  the 
face ;  and  has  observed,  that  the  same  face 
would  be  very  differently  affected  by  weari- 
ness or  absence  of  mind.  Thus,  we  gather 
knowledge  from  experience  every  day  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  are  satisfied  witli 
the  possession  of  our  gain  without  inquiring 
from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

The  sentiments  upon  which  mankind  are 
generally  agreed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  the  human  countenance,  origi- 
nate more  frequently  in  association,  than, 
without  examination  of  the  subject,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  allow.  How  often  are 
we  struck  with  a  similarity  between  certain 
faces  and  certain  animals  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  resem- 
blance is  gross  and  brutal,  we  regard  it  with 
disgust  and  horror.  The  ancients  estab- 
lished for  tliemselves  a  standard  of  beauty, 
as  far  removed  from  such  resemblance  as 
the  form  of  the  human  countenance  would 
allow ;  and  sometimes,  in  their  contempt  for 
the  rude  expression  of  animal  life,  they 
rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  apparent  capability  of  living 
— in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mark  of  tlie 


beast,  they  lost  sight  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man.  The  Egyptians  api>ear  to  have  ini- 
bodied  in  their  sculpture  the  first,  or  rather  the 
embryo  idea  of  the  sublime ;  and  their  huge, 
massive,  and  unmeaning  heads,  scarcely 
chisselled  into  form,  are  as  far  removed  in 
their  expression  from  what  is  gross,  as  what 
is  human.  The  Grecians  knew  better  what 
was  requisite  to  the  gratification  of  a  refined 
and  intellectual  taste.  They  knev/,  tliat  in 
order  to  ennoble  tlieir  representations  of  the 
countenance  of  man,  it  must  not  only  be  di- 
vested of  all  resemblance  to  the  brute,  but 
that,  to  rouse  tlie  human  bosom  to  sensa- 
tions of  admiration  and  delight,  it  must  be 
enlivened  witli  the  expression  of  human  in- 
telligence. Had  they  proceeded  but  one 
step  farther  in  their  imitation  of  nature  as  it 
is — had  they  consulted  the  8}Tnpatliies  and 
affections  of  humanity,  they  might  have  im- 
mortalized the  genius  of  the  times  by  pro- 
ductions equally  sublime,  but  infinitely  more 
touching  and  beautiful. 

As  the  Grecians  reasoned  and  acted  in 
the  early  stage  of  civilization,  so  we,  in  form- 
ing our  earliest  notions  of  the  abstract  na- 
ture of  beauty,  reason,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, to  ourselves.  We  see  tliat  a  low 
and  rapidly  retreating  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  short  nose,  distended  and  elevated  at 
the  tip,  wide  mouth,  and  scarcely  percepti- 
ble chin,  are  common  to  animals  of  tlie  most 
repulsive  character;  and  we  loathe  the 
image  of  a  human  animal  in  any  way  re- 
sembling tliese.  With  that  propensity  in- 
herent in  our  nature  to  nish  towards  the  op- 
posite of  every  thing  which  excites  dislike  or 
pain,  we  create  a  false  taste,  and  affect  to 
admire  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  life. 
And  as  most  living  faces  have  some  faint 
touch  of  resemblance  to  the  animal  creation, 
we  are  more  enraptured  than  tlie  rules  of 
physiognomy  would  warrant  with  the  cold 
sublime  of  Grecian  statuary.  Nor  is  this 
taste  likely  to  be  corrected,  because  we 
study  these  marble  beauties  as  statues  only, 
and  consequently  find  in  tliem  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  loveliness  in  repose ;  but  could  a 
Grecian  divinity  step  down  from  her  pedes- 
tal, and  come  to  visit  our  couch  in  sorrow, 
bend  over  us  in  sickness,  or  meet  us  at  the 
door  of  our  home  after  long  absence  and 
weary  travel ;  we  should  then  perceive  the 
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harsh  coldness  of  what  are  called  celestial 
brows,  but  which  were  certainly  never  in- 
tended to  relax  into  the  expression  of  aJfla- 
bility,  kindness,  or  sympathy. 

The  faces  which  arc  universally  consi- 
dered most  interesting,  are  those  wliich  vary 
with  every  emotion  of  the  soul ;  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  please  in  general  society,  by 
keeping  up  a  sort  of  corresponding  indica- 
tion with  the  feelings  excited  by  different 
subjects  under  discussion.  Yet  these  varia- 
tions must  not  be  too  rapid,  they  must  not 
correspond  with  every  trifling  change,  or  the 
expression  will  become  puerile ;  because  we 
are  sure  that  so  many  different  emotions  felt 
in  quick  succession  must  neutralize  each 
other,  and  we  consequendy  doubt  whether 
any  feeling  in  connexion  with  such  a  coun- 
tenance can  be  deep  or  lasting. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  this  charm  of 
the  human  face,  another  of  a  more  abstruse 
and  intellectual  character,  one  which  more 
properly  entitles  it  to  be  called  poetical ;  and 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
a  c<»rtaindegree  of  mystery  enhances  the 
valae^pVmost  all  our  mental  enjoyments. 
The  4uman  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
feels  peculiar  gratification  in  being  occasion- 
ally thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  In- 
Ftend  of  being  constantly  supplied  with  food 
selected  and  prepared  for  its  use,  it  delights 
in  being  sometimes  permitted  to  issue  forth 
on  an  excursion  of  discovery,  and  is  satisfied 
on  such  occasions  with  very  uncertain  ali- 
ment Mystery  offers  to  the  mind  this  kind 
of  liberty.  We  dwell  the  longest  upon  that 
face  which  reveals  a  great  deal,  but  not  all 
of  w^hat  the  thoughts  are  engaged  with ;  we 
recur  with  redoubled  interest  to  those  sub- 
jects which  we  do  not,  on  first  examination, 
fully  understand. 

But  to  return  to  the  human  countenance. 
We  meet  with  many  faces  animated,  lively, 
and  quickly  affected  by  the  topics  or  events 
of  the  moment  We  remark  of  such,  that 
they  are  pleasing,  and  our  admiration  ends 
here.  But  if,  amongst  the  crowd,  we  dis- 
tinguish one  possessed  of  this  capability  in 
the  extreme,  not  always  using  it,  however, 
but  sometimes  looking  grave  and  abstracted, 
■  retiring,  as  it  were,  from  the  confusion  or 
'  the  folly  of  the  passing  scene,  to  listen  for 
.  ftwhile  to  the  inner  voice — the  voice  of  the 


spirit,  while  the  "tablet  of  unutterable 
thoughts  is  traced"  upon  it;  we  mime- 
diately  begin  to  ponder  upon  what  may  be 
the  secret  springs  from  whence  flow  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  of  such  a 
character.  We  bestow  upon  it  much  of 
what  is  closely  intent-oven  with  our  own. 
We  invest  it  with  imaginary  powers,  and 
':  believe  it  to  be  possessed  of  resources  from 
which  the  mind  may  draw  as  from  unfailing 
wells,  until  at  last  we  seem  "to  have  esta- 
blished an  ideal  intercourse  with  the  mys* 
terious  unknown,  and  to  have  made  a  friend 
by  no  other  agency  than  the  sympathy  of 
the  soul. 

What  is  most  generally  esteemed  in  soci- 
ety, might  be  easily  discovered  by  what  tlie 
greatest  number  of  individuals  are  disposed 
to  affect  Thus,  while  the  affectation  of  at- 
tention is  oflen  substituted  for  attention  itselfj 
while  dull  faces  are  compelled  to  brighten 
into  smiles  without  the  animation  of  joy, 
while  brows  are  stretched  into  a  mocker}-  of 
good  humour  when  good  humour  is  want- 
ing ;  there  are  deeper  practitioners  playing 
off*  the  art  of  being  mysterious,  dealing  in 
half-revealed  secrets,  concealing  tlieir  own 
names,  looking  abstracted  by  design,  and 
forming  plans  for  their  own  dignity,  mimick- 
ing tlic  Corsair,  and  fancying  they  resemble 
Lord  Byron ;  with  a  hundred  absurdities 
besides,  too  gross  or  to  contemptible  to  enu- 
merate, yet  all  tending  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  disposition  prevailing  amongst  mankind, 
to  admire  and  dehght  in  what  is  mysterious. 

If  we  are  generally  agreed  in  our  notions 
of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human 
face,  we  are  still  more  unanimous  in  our  es- 
timate of  that  of  animal  form  in  general. 
Some,  it  is  true,  may  prefer  a  tall  or  a  broad 
figure,  and  others  may  choose  exactly  the 
opposite,  but  we  are  all  of  one  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  symmetry  and  proportion ;  be- 
cause our  associations  are  the  same,  and  we 
bestow  the  highest  degree  of  admiration  on 
the  bodies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  when 
they  posssss  the  combined  qualities  of  firm- 
ness, flexibility,  and  adaptation. 

All  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon 
the  horse,  must  regard  tliis  noble  animal 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight.  It 
needs  not  the  aid  of  scientific  study  to  per- 
ceive in  what  perfection  he  possesses  the 
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combined  qualities  of  strenglh  and  swiflness, 
endurance  and  facility  of  motion.  Had  one 
of  these  qualities  been  wanting — had  he 
been  feeble  or  inactive,  had  liis  power  or  his 
patience  been  soon  expended,  hatl  he  moved 
with  awkwardness  or  difficulty,  our  admira- 
tion would  have  been  considerably  less,  and 
we  should  probably  now  look  with  as  little 
pleasure  on  tlie  horse  as  on  the  rhinoceros. 
Again,  every  one  thinks  the  st^tg  a  beautiful 
animal,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  nature ; 
but  the  stag  wants  the  majestic  power  of  the 
horse  to  give  him  an  aspect  of  nobihty,  and, 
tlicrefore,  our  admiration  of  him  is  of  a  qual- 
ified and  secondary  nature.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
correspondence  of  our  ideas  through  the 
whole  extent  of  animal  creation,  except  only 
where  the  chain  of  association  is  broken  by 
accidental  or  local  circumstances ;  and  hap- 
py is  it  for  the  human  race,  that  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  disposed  unanimously  to 
avoid  what  is  repulsive,  and  are  able  to  par- 
take, m  social  concord,  of  the  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  admiring  what  is  beautiful. 

Had  tlie  mind  of  man  been  composed  of 
heterogeneous  or  discordant  elements,  he 
must  have  wanted  the  grand  principle  of 
happiness — sympathy  witli  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  might  unquestionably  have  pos- 
sessed his  own  enjoyments,  but  he  must 
have  been  a  selfish  and  isolated  being.  His 
mtellectual  powers  might  possibly  have  been 
cultivated,  but  without  tlie  stimulus  of  social 
affection,  their  growth  must  have  been  with- 
out grace,  and  their  fruit  without  value.  To 
compute  the  distance  of  the  planets,  to  mea- 
sure the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  penetrate 
into  its  secret  mines,  are  occupations  which 
might  be  carried  on  by  man  in  his  solitary 
and  unconnected  character;  but  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  thus  be  fitted  for 
a  state  of  existence  where  knowledge  is  only 
less  supreme  than  love,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  general  current  of  his  feelings 
should  be  softened  and  refined,  by  innumer- 
able springs  of  tenderness  and  afiection, 
flowing  through  the  finer  sensibdities  of  his 
nature,  and  filling  that  ocean  of  enjo}rment, 
of  which  the  human  family  have  drank  to- 
gether in  unity  since  the  world  began,  and 
may  continue  to  drink  for  generations  yet  to 


come,  without  fear  that  tlie  fountains  should 
be  sealed,  or  the  w^aters  should  become  less 
pure. 


THE  POETRY  OF  FLOWERS. 

There  are  few  natural  objects  more  poet- 
ical in  their  general  associations  than  flowers; 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  poet,  simple  or 
sublime,  who  has  not  adorned  his  verse  with 
these  specimens  of  nature's  cunning  work- 
manship. From  the  majestic  sunflower, 
towering  above  her  sisters  of  tlie  garden, 
and  faitlifully  turning  to  welcome  the  god 
of  day,  to  tlie  little  humble  and  well-known 
weed  that  is  said  to  close  its  crimson  eye  be- 
fore impending  showers,  there  is  scarcely 
one  flower  which  may  not  from  its  loveliness, 
its  perfume,  its  natural  situation,  or  its  class- 
ical association,  be  considered  liighly  poeti- 
cal 

As  the  welcome  messenger  of  spring,  the 
snowdrop  claims  our  first  regard ;  and  count- 
less arc  tlie  lays  in  which  tlie  praises  of  this 
little  modest  flower  are  sung.  The  contrast 
it  presents  of  green  and  white,  (ever  the 
most  pleasing  of  contrasts  to  the  human  eye,) 
may  be  one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in 
their  admiration  of  its  simple  beauties ;  but 
a  far  more  powerful  reason  is  the  delightful 
association  by  which  it  is  connected  witli  the 
idea  of  returning  spring ;  tlie  conviction  that 
the  vegetable  world  through  the  tedious  win- 
ter months  has  not  been  dead,  but  sleeping; 
and  that  long  nights,  fearful  storms,  and 
chilling  blasts,  have  a  limitation  and  a  bound 
assigned  them,  and  must  in  their  appointed 
time  give  place  to  the  fructifying  and  genial 
influence  of  spring.  Perhaps  we  have  mur- 
mured (for  what  is  there  in  the  ordinations 
of  Providence  at  which  man  will  not  dare  to 
murmur  ?)  at  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Per- 
haps we  have  felt  the  rough  blast  too  pier- 
cing to  accord  with  our  artificial  habits. 
Perhaps  we  have  thought  long  of  tlie  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon-day 
walk.  But  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there, 
beneath  its  white  coverlet,  lies  the  delicate 
snowdrop,  so  pure  and  pale,  so  true  an  em- 
blem of  hope,  and  trust,  and  confidence,  that 
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it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  desponding, 
and  show  the  useless  and  inactive  how  in- 
\-aluable  are  the  stirrings  of  that  energy  that 
can  work  out  its  purpose  in  secret,  and  under 
oppression,  and  be  ready  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  make  that  purpose  manifest  and  com- 
plete. The  snowdrop  teaches  also  another 
lesson.  It  marks  out  the  progress  of  time. 
We  cannot  behold  it  without  feeling  that  an- 
other spring  has  come,  and  immediately  our 
thoughts  recur  to  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  last  its  fairy  bells  were  ex- 
panded. We  think  of  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  us  then.  It  is  possible  they  may 
never  be  near  again ;  it  is  equedly  possible 
they  may  be  dear  no  longer.  Memory  is 
bmy  with  the  past;  until  anticipation  takes 
ap  the  chain  of  thought,  and  we  conjmre  up, 
and  at  last  shape  out  in  characters  of  hope, 
a  long  succession  of  chances  and  changes  to 
fill  tip  the  revolving  seasons  which  must 
come  and  go  before  that  htde  flower  shall 
burst  forth  in  its  loveliness  again.  Hc^py 
is  it  for  those  who  have  so  counted  the  cost 
of  the  coming  year,  that  they  shall  not  find 
at  the  end  they  have  expended  either  hope 
or  desire  in  fruitless  speculations. 

It  is  of  litde  consequence  what  flower 
comes  next  under  consideration.  A  few 
specimens  will  serve  the  purpose  of  proving, 
that  these  lovely  productions  of  nature  are, 
in  their  general  associations,  highly  poetical. 
The  primrose  is  one  upon  which  we  dwell 
with  pleasure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for 
rural  scenery,  and  the  estimate  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  of  the  advantages  of  a  peace- 
ful and  secluded  life.  In  connexion  with 
this  flower,  imagination  pictures  a  thatched 
cottage  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
a  little  woody  dell,  whose  green  bcmks  are 
spangled  all  over  with  yellow  stars,  while  a 
troop  of  rosy  children  are  gambolling  on  the 
«une  bank,  gathering  the  flowers,  as  we 
used  to  gather  them  ourselves,  before  the 
toils  and  struggles  of  mortal  conflict  had 
worn  us  down  to  what  we  are  now;  and 
thus  presenting  to  the  mind  the  combined 
ideas  of  natural  enjoyment,  innocence,  and 
Tund  peace — the  more  vivid,  because  we 
can  remember  the  time  when  something  like 
^  this  was  mingled  with  the  cup  of  which  we 
drank — ^the  more  touching,  because  we 
doubt  whether,  if  such  pure  drops  were  still 


there,  they  would  not  to  our  taste  have  lost 
their  sweetness. 

The  violet,  while  it  pleases  by  its  modest, 
retiring  beauty,  possesses  tlie  additional 
charm  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  perfumes, 
which,  inhaled  with  the  pure  and  invigora- 
ting breezes  of  spring,  always  brings  back  in 
remembrance  a  lively  conception  of  that  de- 
lightful season.  Thus,  in  tlie  language  of 
poetry,  "  the  violet-scented  gale"  is  synony- 
mous with  those  accvunulated  and  sweetly- 
blended  gratifications  which  we  derive  from 
odours,  flowers,  and  balmy  breezes;  and 
above  all,  from  the  contemplation  of  reno- 
vated nature,  once  more  bursting  forth  into 
beauty  and  perfection. 

The  jessamine,  abo,  with  its  dark  green 
leaves,  and  little  silver  stars,  saluting  us  with 
its  deUcious  scent  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  impregnating  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  garden  with  its  sweetness,  has 
been  sung  and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets, 
that  our  associations  are  with  their  nimibers, 
rather  than  with  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the 
flower  itself.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have 
first  established  the  rank  of  flowers  in  the 
poetical  world,  they  have  become  to  us  like 
notes  of  music,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  lyre ; 
and  whenever  a  chord  is  thrilled  with  the 
harmony  of  song,  these  lovely  images  pre- 
sent themselves,  neither  impaired  in  their 
beauty,  nor  exhausted  of  their  sweetness, 
for  having  been  the  medium  of  poetic  feel- 
ing ever  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  impossible  to  expend  a  moment's 
thought  upon  the  lily,  without  recurring  to 
that  memorable  passage  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume :  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
tliey  grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  From  the  little  common  flower  call- 
ed heart's  ease,  we  turn  to  that  well  known 
peissage  of  Shakspeare,  were  the  fairy  king 
so  beautifully  describes  the  "  little  western 
flower."  And  the  forget-me-not  has  a  thou- 
sand associations  tender  and  touching,  but 
unfortunately,  like  many  other  sweet  things, 
rude  hands  have  almost  robbed  it  of  its 
charm.  Who  can  behold  the  pale  Narcis- 
sus, standing  by  the  silent  brook,  its  stately 
form  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror,  without 
losing  themselves  in  that  most  fanciful  of  all 
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poetical  conceptions,  in  which  the  graceful 
youtli  is  (loFcribed  as  gazing  upon  liis  own 
beauty,  until  he  becomes  lost  in  admiration, 
and  finally  enamoured  of  himself:  while 
hopoleys  echo  sighs  herself  away  into  a 
sound,  for  the  love,  which  having  centred  in 
such  an  object,  was  never  to  be  bought  by 
hv.T  caresses,  nor  won  by  her  despair. 

Through  gardens,  fields,  forests,  and  even 
over  rugged  mountains,  we  might  wander 
on  in  this  fanciful  quest  after  remote  ideas 
of  pleasurable  sensation  connected  with  pres- 
ent beauty  and  enjoyment ;  nor  would  our 
search  be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  bosom  of 
tlie  eartli  afforded  a  receptacle  for  tlie  ger- 
minating seed,  so  long  as  the  gentle  gales 
of  summer  continued  to  waft  them  from  the 
parent  stem,  or  so  long  as  the  welcome  sun 
looked  forth  upon  tlie  ever-blooming  garden 
of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  **  lady  rose,"  as  poets  have  designated 
this  queen  o  beauty,  claims  the  latest, 
though  not  the  least  consideration  in  speak- 
ing of  the  poetry  of  flowers.  In  the  poetic 
world,  the  first  honors  have  been  awarded 
to  the  rose,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
define ;  unless  from  its  exquisite  combination 
of  perfume,  form,  and  colour,  which  have 
entitled  this  sovereign  of  flowers  in  one 
country  to  be  mated  with  the  nightingale, 
in  another,  to  be  chosen  with  tlie  distinction 
of  red  and  white,  as  the  badge  of  two  hon- 
ourable and  royal  houses.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  supremacy  of  tlie  rose  to  its 
origin;  but  mankind  have  so  generally 
agreed  in  paying  homage  to  her  charms, 
that  our  associations  in  the  present  day  are 
chiefly  with  the  poetic  strains  in  which  they 
are  celebrated.  The  beauty  of  tlie  rose  is 
exhibited  under  so  many  different  forms,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
greatest  claim  upon  the  regard  of  tlie  poet ; 
but  certainly  those  kinds  which  have  been 
recently  introduced,  or  those  which  are  rear- 
ed by  unnatural  means,  with  care  and  diffi- 
culty, are  to  us  the  least  poetical,  because 
our  associations  with  them  are  comparatively 
few,  and  those  few  relate  chiefly  to  garden 
culture. 

After  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  procure,  transplant,  and  propagate  the 
rose,  there  is  one  kind  perpetually  blooming 


around  us  through  the  summer  monthB, 
without  the  aid  or  interference  of  man, 
which  seems  to  defy  his  art  to  introduce  a 
rival  to  his  own  unparalleled  beauty — the 
common  wild  rose;  so  luxuriant,  that  it 
bursts  spontaneously  into  blushing  life, 
sometimes  crowning  the  hoary  rock  with  a 
blooming  garland,  and  sometimes  struggling 
with  the  matted  weeds  of  the  wilderness, 
yet  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  open  day, 
that  it  may  bask  and  smile,  and  look  up  with 
thankfulness  to  the  bright  sun,  without  whose 
rays  its  cheek  would  know  no  beauty  so  ten- 
der, that  the  wild  bee  ^vhich  had  nestled  in 
its  scented  bosom  when  that  sun  went  down, 
returns  in  tlie  morning  and  beholds  the 
colour  faded  from  its  cheek,  while  by  its  side 
an  infant  rose  is  rising  with  the  blush  of  a 
cherub,  unfolding  its  petals  to  live  its  little 
day,  and  then,  having  expended  its  sweet- 
ness, to  die  like  its  fair  sisters,  without  mur- 
mur or  regret  Blooming  in  the  sterile 
waste,  til  is  lovely  flower  is  seen  unfolding 
its  fair  leaves  where  tliere  is  no  beauty  to 
reflect  its  own,  and  tlius  calling  back  the 
heart  of  the  weary  traveller  to  thoughts  of 
peace  and  joy — reminding  him  that  the 
wilderness  of  human  life,  though  rugged 
and  barren  to  the  discontented  beholder,  has 
also  its  sweet  flowers,  not  die  less  welcome  for 
being  unlooked  for,  nor  tlie  less  lovely  for 
being  cherished  by  a  hand  unseen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  rose,  which  renders  it  a  more  true  and 
striking  emblem  of  eartlily  pleasure  tlian 
any  otlier  flower — it  bears  a  thorn.  While 
its  odorous  breath  is  floating  on  the  summer 
gale,  and  its  blushing  cheek,  half  hid 
amongst  the  sheltering  leaves,  seems  to 
woo  and  yet  shrink  from  the  beholder's  gaze, 
touch  but  with  adventurous  hand  the  gar- 
den queen,  and  you  are  pierced  witli  her 
protecting  thorns :  would  you  pluck  tlie  rose 
and  weave  it  into  a  garland  for  the  brow 
you  love  best,  that  brow  will  be  wounded : 
or  place  the  sweet  blossom  in  your  bosom, 
the  thorn  will  be  there.  This  real  or  ideal 
mingling  of  pain  and  sorrow,  with  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  rose,  affords  a  never- 
ending  theme  to  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  inevitable  blending  of 
clouds  and  sunshine,  hope  and  fear,  weal 
and  wo,  in  this  our  earthly  inheritance. 
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With  every  thing  fair,  or  sweet,  or  exqui- 
site in  this  world,  it  has  seemed  meet  to  that 
wisdom  which  appoints  our  sorrows,  and 
sets  a  bound  to  our  enjoyments,  to  affix  some 
stain,  some  bitterness,  or  some  alloy,  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  called,  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, a  thorn.  St  Paul  emphatically 
speaks  of  a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  from 
this  expression,  as  well  as  from  his  earnest- 
ness in  having  prayed  thrice  that  it  might 
be  removed,  we  conclude  it  must  have  been 
something  particularly  galling  to  the  natural 
man.  We  hear  of  the  thorn  of  ingratitude, 
the  thorn  of  envy,  the  thorn  of  unrequited 
love — indeed  of  thorns  as  numerous  as  our 
pleasures ;  and  few  there  are  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  experience  of  life,  without  ac- 
knowledging that  every  earthly  good  they 
have  desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  had 
its  peculiar  thorn.  Who  has  ever  cast  him- 
self into  the  lap  of  luxury,  without  finding 
that  his  couch  was  strewed  with  thorns? 
!  Who  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion without  feeling  on  that  exalted  pinnacle 
that  he  stood  on  thorns  ?  Who  has  placed 
I  the  diadem  upon  his  brow,  without  perceiv- 
!  ing  that  thorns  were  thickly  set  within  the 
'  royal  circlet  ?  Who  has  folded  to  his  bosom 
all  that  he  desired  of  earth's  treasures,  with- 
out feeling  that  bosom  pierced  with  thorns  ? 
All  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  yearn  to 
possess,  has  this  accompaniment  The  more 
intense  the  enjoyment,  the  sharper  the  thorn ; 
and  those  who  have  described  most  feel- 
ingly the  inner  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
'  have  unfailingly  touched  upon  this  fact  with 
'  the  melancholy  sadness  of  truth. 

Far  be  it  from  one  who  would  not  wil- 
lingly fall  under  the  stigma  of  ingratitude,  to 
disparage  the  nature,  or  the  number  of 
earthly  pleasures — pleasures  which  are 
spread  before  us  without  price  or  limitation, 
in  our  daily  walk,  and  in  our  nightly  rest — 
pleasures  which  he  scattered  around  our 
path  when  we  go  forth  upon  the  hills,  or 
j  wander  in  the  valley,  when  we  look  up  to 
'  the  starry  sky,  or  down  to  the  fruitful  earth 
f  —pleasures  which  unite  the  human  family 
in  one  bond  of  fellowship,  surround  us  at 
our  board,  cheer  us  at  our  fire-side,  smooth 
'I  the  couch  on  which  we  slumber,  and  even 
[  follow  our  wandering  steps  long — long  after 
we  have  ceased  to  regard  them  with  grati- 


tude or  joy.  I  speak  of  the  thorn  which  ac- 
companies these  pleasures  not  with  murmur- 
ing or  complaint  I  speak  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  this  thorn  with  a  living  conscious- 
ness of  their  poignancy  and  anguish ;  be- 
cause exquisite  and  dear  as  mere  earthly 
pleasures  may  sometimes  be,  I  would  still 
contrast  them  with  such  as  are  not  earthly. 
I  would  contrast  the  thorn  and  the  woimd, 
the  disappointment  and  the  pain  which  ac- 
company all  such  pleasures  as  are  merely 
temporal,  with  the  fulness  of  happiness,  the 
peace,  and  the  crown,  accompanying  those 
which  are  eternal. 


THE  POETRY  OF  TREES. 

In  contemplating  the  external  aspect  of 
nature,  trees,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  form 
and  foliage,  appear  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous ;  yet  so  many  are  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  associations  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  natural  productions 
abstractedly,  and  detached  from  coUatercJ 
circumstances.  What  poet,  for  instance, 
would  describe  the  rich  foliage  of  the  sum- 
mer woods,  w^ithout  the  radiance  of  the  simi- 
mer  sun;  the  wandering  gale  that  waves 
their  leafy  boughs;  the  mountain  side  to 
which  their  knotted  roots  are  clinging ;  the 
green  valley  where  they  live  and  flourish, 
safe  from  raging  storms;  and  the  murmur- 
ing stream,  over  which  their  branches  bend 
and  meet  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  character  of  diff*erent  trees, 
and  a  general  agreement  amongst  mankind 
in  the  relative  ideas  connected  with  each 
particular  species. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  how  es- 
sential to  our  notions  of  perfection  is  the 
beauty  o^ fitness — that  neither  colour,  form, 
nor  symmetry,  nor  all  combined  in  one  ob- 
ject, can  command  our  unqualified  admira- 
tion without  adaptation;  and  that  the 
mind,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  process, 
and  frequently  unconsciously  to  itself^  takes 
note  of  the  right  application  of  means,  and 
the  relation  of  certain  causes  with  their  na- 
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tural  effects.  Thus,  we  admire  the  stately 
pine  upon  the  mountain,  not  merely  because 
tlie  eye  is  gratified  by  a  correspondence  be- 
tween its  spiral  form  pointing  upward  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  tlic  high  projecting  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  unbroken  hy  tlie  steps  of 
time ;  but  because  we  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  particular  form,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sustain  without  injury  the  tem- 
pestuous gales  wliich  prevail  in  those  inhos- 
pitable regions  where  it  cliiefly  grows. 
There  is  sometliing  fierce,  bristling,  and  de- 
fensive, in  the  very  aspect  of  the  pine ;  as  if 
it  set  at  naught  the  hollow  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest through  its  scanty  foliage,  and  around 
its  firm  unshaken  stem,  while  it  stands  like  a 
guardian  of  the  mountain  wilds,  armed  at 
all  points,  and  proudly  looking  down  upon 
tlie  flight  of  the  eagle,  and  the  wreaths  of 
wandering  clouds  that  flit  across  tlie  wilder- 
ness of  untrodden  snow.  But  plant  a  single 
pine  upon  the  gentle  slope  of  a  green  lawn, 
amongst  lilachs,  and  laburnums,  and  tender 
flowering  shrubs,  the  charm  of  association  is 
broken,  and  the  veteran  of  the  rugged 
mountainous  waste  is  shorn  of  his  honours ; 
like  a  patriot  chief,  submitting  himself  to  the 
polished  chains  of  society  at  the  court  of  his 
tyrant  conqueror. 

The  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  pre- 
sents to  the  contemplative  beholder  innu- 
merable associations  by  which  his  mind  is 
plunged  into  the  profound  ideas  of  gran- 
deur, space,  and  time.  We  are  first  struck 
with  the  majestic  form  and  character  of  this 
tree — the  mass  of  its  foliage,  the  depth  and 
extent  of  iti  shadow,  and  the  tremendous 
power  of  resistance  bodied  forth  in  its  gnarled 
and  twisted  boughs;  but  above  all  other 
considerations  connected  with  it,  we  are  af- 
fected almost  with  reverence  by  tlie  lapse 
of  time  required  to  bring  those  prodigious 
branches  to  perfection,  and  the  many,  many 
tides  of  human  feeling  that  must  ebb  and 
flow,  before  those  firmly  knotted  roots  shall 
yield  to  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  na- 
tural course  of  meditation  to  which  such  a 
subject  leads,  we  consider  the  striking  truth, 
that  while  nations  have  bowed  and  trembled 
beneath  successive  tjTants  until  by  the 
wonted  course  of  nature,  the  terrors  of  the 
oppressed  have  given  place  to  the  reckless 
desperation  that  works  its  way,  by  tlie  over-  | 


throw  of  empires,  the  destruction  of  thrones, 
and  the  scattering  of  multitudes — while  the 
laws  and  religion  of  half  the  world  have 
been  revohitionized,  and  what  was  once 
deemed  a  virtue  has  gradually  become  pun- 
ishable as  a  crime — while  sterile  wastes  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  fertilized,  and  made 
fruitful,  by  the  power  and  industry  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  and  arts  and 
commerce  have  wrought  wonders  which 
our  unsopliisticated  forefathers  would  have 
pronounced  miraculous — the  same  oak  has 
stood,  perhaps  at  one  time  the  witness  of 
Druidical  rites,  at  anotlier  affording  shelter 
to  the  simple  and  unlettered  peasant  tending 
the  herds  of  swine  tliat  fed  upon  its  falling 
acorns:  until,  years  rolling  on,  revolving 
summers  crowning  its  brow  witli  verdant 
beaut}',  and  hoary  winter  scattering  that 
beauty  to  the  winds,  have  left  it  for  our 
warning,  an  emblem  of  fallen  majesty — its 
once  sturdy  boughs  no  sooner  attacked  by  the 
worm  of  destruction  within,  than  assailed, 
and  torn,  and  broken  by  the  merciless  blast 
without 

Striking  and  magnificent  as  the  oak  un- 
questionably is  in  its  jwculiar  attitude  and 
growth,  prcFcnting  at  one  view  the  com- 
bined ideas  of  ability  to  resist  the  strong, 
and  power  to  defend  the  weak,  it  is  yet 
scarcely  less  majestic  than  beautiful.  Wliat 
a  combination  of  gorgeous  hues  its  autum- 
nal foliage  displays !  The  eye  of  the  painter 
revels  in  its  sombre  glory,  its  burnished  hue, 
and  its  wild  fantsistic  garniture  of  green  and 
gold,  contrasted  with  its  own  hoary  stem, 
and  the  depth  of  shadow  that  is  thrown  by 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  in  lengthening 
gloom  over  tlic  quiet  earth. 

Nor  is  it  merely  with  the  outward  aspect 
of  this  tree  that  our  most  powerful  associa- 
tions are  connected.  In  a  nation  perpetually 
exulting  in  her  maratime  supremacy,  we 
have  learned  to  regard  the  oak  as  forming 
a  sort  of  bulwark  for  the  defence  of  our  lib- 
erties. Thus,  the  British  sailor  calls  upon 
his  comrades  by  the  proud  title  of  "  hearts 
of  oak,"  and  England  is  not  unfrequently 
described  as  being  protected  by  her  "  oaken 
walls." 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  other 
characters  or  points  of  consideration,  in 
which  we  regard  the  oak  with  feelings  of 
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respect,  and  Bometimea  with  poetical  interest 
Perhaps  it  is  not  least  in  the  scale  of  import- 
ance, that  many  ancient  and  stately  apart- 
ments, dedicated  to  solemn  or  religious  pur- 
poses, are  lined  with  panels  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree.  The  same  wood,  beautifully  carved 
and  deepened  into  gloomy  magnificence  by 
the  sombre  influence  of  time,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  in  many  religious 
houses ;  and  when  we  look  back  to  the  cus- 
toms of  our  ancestors,  and  the  station  which 
they  occupied,  with  that  respect  which  we 
naturally  feel  for  their  boasted  hospitality, 
good  cheer,  and  substantial  magnificence, 
we  seldom  fail  to  surround  them  in  imagina- 
tion with  goodly  wainscoting  of  oak,  to  place 
a  log  of  the  same  wood  upon  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  to  endow  them  with  powers  both 
mental  and  bodily,  firm,  stable,  and  unbend- 
ing as  this  sturdy  tree. 

Amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elm 
may  very  properly  be  placed  next  in  rank 
to  the  oak,  from  its  majestic  size  and  impor- 
tance. Yet  the  elm  has  a  very  different 
character,  and  consequently  excites  in  the 
contemplative  mind  a  different  train  of  asso- 
ciations and  ideas.  The  massive  and  imi- 
brageous  boughs,  or  rather  arms  of  the  ehn, 
stretching  forth  at  right  angles  with  its 
stately  stem,  present  to  the  imagination  a 
picture  of  calm  dignity  rather  than  defensive 
power.  From  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  the  roots  of  this  tree  are  connected 
with  the  earth,  it  is  ill  calculated  to  sustain 
the  force  of  the  tempest,  and  is  frequently 
torn  from  its  hold  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground  by  the  gale,  whose  violence  appears 
to  be  unheeded  by  its  brethren  of  the  forest 
In  painting,  or  in  ideal  picture-making,  we 
plant  the  elm  upon  the  village  green,  a  sort 
of  feudal  lord  of  that  little  peopled  territory; 
or  in  stately  rows  skirting  the  confines  of  the 
dead,  where  the  deep  shadow  from  its  dark 
green  foliage  falls  upon  the  quiet  graves, 
and  the  long  rank  grass,  and  on  the  village 
cfaorch,  when  from  her  gray  sides  and 
arched  windows  she  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
letting  sun,  and  looks,  in  her  silence  and  so- 
lemnity,  like  a  sister  to  those  venerable  trees. 
I  There  are  no  gorgeous  hues  in  the  foliage 
!  of  the  elm,  no  light  waving,  dancing  or  glis- 
!  tening  amongst  its  heavy  boughs.  All  is 
;  grave  majesty ;  and  when  we  see  the  smoke 


of  the  cottage  slowly  ascending,  and  clearly 
revealed  against  the  sombre  darkness  of  the 
elm,  we  think  of  the  labourer  returning  to 
his  evening  meal,  the  birds  folding  their 
weary  wings,  the  coo  of  the  wood  pigeon, 
the  gentle  fall  of  evening  dew,  the  lull  of 
winds  and  waves,  the  universal  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  a  thousand  associations  rush  upon 
us,  connecting  that  lovely  and  untroubled 
scene  with  vast  and  profound  ideas  of  solem- 
nity and  repose. 

To  the  willow  belongs  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  has  no  stateliness,  or  ma- 
jesty, or  depth  of  shadow,  to  strike  the  senses 
and  set  the  imagination  afloat;  but  this 
mournful  tree  possesses  a  claim  upon  our 
attention,  as  having  become  the  universal 
badge  of^  sorrow,  fancifully  adopted  by  the 
victims  of  despair,  and  worn  as  a  garland 
by  the  broken-hearted.  It  has  also  a  beauty 
and  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  carries  us  in 
idea  to  green  pastures,  and  peaceful  herds 
that  browse  in  deep  meadows  by  the  side  of 
some  peaceful  river,  whose  sleepy  waters, 
silently  gliding  over  their  weedy  bed,  seem 
to  bear  away  our  cmxious  and  conflicting 
thoughts  along  with  them.  Seated  by  the 
rude  and  ancient-looking  stem  of  this  tree, 
we  listen  to  the  soft  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  its  silvery  leaves,  and  gaze  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  slowly  moving  stream, 
just  rippled  here  and  there  by  a  stray  branch 
projecting  from  the  flowery  bank,  or  a  fairy 
forest  of  reeds  springing  up  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  and  invincible  flow  of  that  unfail- 
ing tide.  We  gaze,  until  the  precise  dis- 
tinctions of  past,  present,  and  future  fade 
away — the  ocean  of  time  flows  past  us  like 
that  silent  river  (would  it  were  as  \mruffled 
in  its  real  course;)  and  while  retaining  a 
dim  and  mysterious  consciousness  of  our 
own  existence,  we  lose  all  remembrance  of 
its  rough  passages,  all  perception  of  its  pre- 
sent bitterness,  and  all  apprehension  of  its 
future  perils.  From  such  unprofitable  mu- 
sings, iC  too  frequently  indulged,  we  awake 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  feeling,  of  which  the 
willow  has  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind become  emblematicaL  Morbid,  listless, 
and  inactive,  we  shrink  from  the  stirring  ne- 
cessities of  life;  we  behold  the  happy  flocks 
still  feeding,  and  almost  wish,  that  like  them 
we  could  be  content  with  a  rich  pasture,  as 
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the  bound  of  our  ambition — like  them  live, 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  The  dreamy  silence 
of  those  low  damp  fields  increases  our  me- 
lancholy, and  the  pale  and  mournful  aspect 
of  the  willow,  prematurely  hoary,  becomes 
an  emblem  of  our  own  fate  and  condition. 
It  grows  not  erect  and  stately  like  the  stem 
elm,  or  bold  and  free  like  the  waving  ash, 
but  stooping  obliquely  over  the  stream,  or, 
shrinking  from  its  companions  with  distorted 
limbs,  tells  to  the  morbid  and  imaginative 
beholder,  a  sad  tale  of  early  blight,  or  the 
rough  dealing  of  rude  and  adverse  winds. 
The  loiterer  still  lingers,  loath  to  leave  a  spot 
where  one  bitter  root  may  yet  remain  unap- 
propriated. He  listens  while  he  lingers,  and 
tliinks  he  hears  the  willow  whispering  its 
sorrows  to  the  passing  gale.  The  gale 
blows  more  freshly,  and  the  willow  then 
seems  to  sigh  and  shiver  with  the  newly 
awakened  agonies  of  despair. 

Thus  can  the  distorted  eye  of  melancholy 
look  on  every  object  with  a  glass  of  its  own 
colouring,  and  thus  it  is  possible  one  of  our 
most  common  and  unimportant  trees,  natu- 
rally growing  in  the  familiar  walks  of  man, 
in  the  small  enclosure  near  his  door,  the 
green  paddock  or  the  luxuriant  meadow, 
may  have  acquired  by  the  sanction  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  reason,  its  peculiar  character  as 
an  emblem  of  sorrow  and  gloom. 

The  weeping  willow,  as  being  more  grace- 
fully mournful,  might  very  properly  have 
claimed  that  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  common  and  plebeian  members  of  its 
family;  but  the  weeping  willow,  while  it 
has  in  this  country  fewer  natural  associa- 
tions, is  burdened  and  robbed  of  its  poetic 
character  by  a  great  number  of  such  as  are 
neither  natural  nor  pleasing.  Could  we 
think  of  this  elegant  and  picturesque  tree 
only  in  its  most  appropriate  situation,  droop- 
faig  over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  could  we 
have  beheld  this  tomb  itself,  without  its  inr 
finitely  multiplied  representations  in  poonah 
and  every  other  kind  of  painting,  we  might 
then  ha/e  enjoyed  ideas  and  sensations  con- 
nected with  it  of  the  most  touching  and  ex- 
quisite nature.  But,  alas !  our  first  failure 
in  drawing  has  been  upon  the  dangling 
boughs  of  the  weeping  willow;  our  first  son- 
net has  been  addressed  to  this  pathetic  tree ; 
our  first  flourish  in  fancy  needle-work  has 


depicted  a  white  urn  delicately  stitched  with 
shining  silk,  and  long  green  threads  sus- 
pended over  it,  in  mockery  of  its  drooping 
branches.  But  above  all,  we  have  seen  in 
the  square  ells  of  garden  fronting  those  tall 
thin  dwellings  about  town,  where  a  squeezed 
and  narrow  neighbour  jostles  up  on  each 
side,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  tin  ve- 
randah, but  no  space  to  breathe  or  move, 
still  less  to  think  or  feel; — we  have  seen, 
laden  with  a  summer's  dust,  the  countless 
little  stunted  weeping  willows  that  throw 
alofl,  as  if  in  search  of  purer  air,  their  slen- 
der, helpless  arms,  and  would  weep,  if  they 
could,  yea,  cry  aloud,  at  this  merciless  mal- 
appropriation  of  their  defenceless  beauty. 

These  impressions  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily be  obliterated,  and  others,  less  vulgar 
and  profane,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  before  the  weeping  willow  can  be  es- 
tablished in  that  rank  which  it  deserves  to 
hold  amongst  objects  whose  general  asso- 
ciations are  poetical.* 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  such 
trees  as  belong  to  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the 
grove,  to  those  which  are  reared  and  culti- 
vated for  domestic  purposes ;  we  find,  even 
here,  a  world  of  ideas  and  associations, 
which,  if  not  highly  poetical,  are  fraught 
with  the  satisfaction  of  home  comforts,  and 
the  interest  of  local  attachments.  In  tra- 
velling through  a  fertile  country,  thickly  peo- 
pled, not  with  the  haggard,  rude,  or  care- 
less-looking labourers  at  the  loom,  but  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  peasantry,  whose  de- 
light is  in  die  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the 
flocks  which  their  fathers  tended  before  them, 
how  beautiful,  in  the  season  of  their  blos- 
som, are  the  numerous  orchards,  neatly 
fenced  in,  and  studding  the  landscape  all 
over  with  little  islands  of  rich  promise,  where 
the  brightest  tints  of  the  rose,  and  the  fairest 
of  the  lily,  mingle  with  odorous  perfume  in 
all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  nature !  Again, 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  golden 
fruit,  perfected  by  a  summer's  sun,  is  sus- 
pended in  variegated  clusters  from  every 
bough,  how  delightful  is  the  contemplation 


*  It  !■  a  (kct  now  generally  known,  thnt  the  first  weep- 
ing willow  grown  in  England,  was  planted  in  Pope's  li 
garden  at  Twickenham,  and  ii  said  to  have  been  sent  | 
flrom  Turkey,  with  a  preaent  ttom  hia  fViend,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.  ' 
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ci  that  mral  and  picturesque  scene ! — ^how 
sweetly  the  ideas  it  presents  to  the  mind  are 
blended  with  our  love  of  nature  and  natural 
enjoyinents,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  boun- 
ty and  goodness  of  a  gracious  Providence. 

Descending  to  the  dass  of  inferior  trees,  or 
rather  plants,  our  poetical  associations  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  these  are  more  pic- 
turesque, graceful,  or  parasitical ;  and  con- 
sequently, are  more  easily  woven  into  the 
landscape,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  contemplation.  Amongst 
such,  the  common  wild  heath  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important ;  nor  are  we,  on  first  con- 
sideration, aware  for  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  admiration  of  mountain  scenery 
we  are  indebted  to  the  rich  purple  hue  which 
w  thrown  by  this  plant  over  the  rugged  sides 
of  the  hills,  otherwise  too  cold  and  stony  in 
their  aspect  to  gratify  the  eye.  With  the 
idea  of  the  heath  we  connect  the  path  of  the 
lonely  traveller,  or  the  silence  of  untrodden 
wilds ;  tlie  haunt  of  the  timid  moor  fowl,  the 
hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  or  the  gush  of 
unseen  water  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the 
mountains,  working  its  way  amongst  the 
rocks,  through  moss,  and  fern,  and  matted 
weeds,  until  at  length  it  sparkles  up  in  the 
clear  sun-shine,  and  then  goes  dancing,  and 
leaping,  yet  ever  murmuring,  like  a  pleased 
but  fretfbl  child,  on — on  towards  the  bosom 
of  the  silent  lake  below. 

But  above  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
neither  trees  nor  flowers  excepted,  the  ivy  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical.  And  why  ?  not 
merely  because  its  leaves  are  "never  sere," 
nor  because  it  hangs  in  fanciful  festoons, 
glittering  yet  gloomy,  playful  yet  sad  ;  but 
because  it  does  what  so  few  things  in  nature 
will  do — it  clings  to,  and  beautifies  the  ruin 
— it  shrinks  not  from  the  fedlen  column — it 
covers  with  its  close  embrace  the  rugged 
&ce  of  desolation,  and  conceals  beneath  its 
rich  and  shining  mantle  the  ravages  made 
by  the  hand  of  time— the  wreck  which  the 
tempest  has  wrought 

Besides  this  highly  poetical  idea,  which 
forces  itself  upon  every  feeling  mind,  the  ivy 
has  other  associations,  deeply  interesting  in 
tfieir  character.  It  requires  so  many  years 
to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  necessary  for 
I  ^lose  masses  ol  foliage,  and  dark  recesses 
i  of  mysterious  gloom,  which  its  most  |rfeto- 


resque  form  presents,  that  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  this  plant  the  ideas  of  solemnity 
which  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  the 
awful  lapse  of  time.  The  ivy,  too,  is  chiefly 
seen  upon  the  walls  of  religious  houses, 
either  perfect  or  ruinous,  where  its  heavy 
clusters  of  matted  leaves,  with  their  deep 
shadow,  afibrd  a  shelter  and  a  hiding  place 
for  the  bat  and  the  owl,  and,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  irrational  or  the  too  imaginative,  for 
other  less  corporeal  beings  that  flit  about  in 
the  dusky  hours  of  night  Thus,  the  ivy  ac- 
quires a  character  of  mystery  and  gloom, 
perhaps,  even  more  poeticed  than  that  which 
strikes  us  when  we  see  its  glittering  sprays 
glancing  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  or  waving 
in  the  wind  around  the  gray  turrets  of  the 
ruin,  and  suggesting  that  simile  which  has 
been  so  frequently  the  poet's  theme,  of  light 
words  and  jocund  smOes  assumed  by  the 
broken-hearted  to  conceal  the  withering  of 
the  blighted  soul. 

It  would  be  useless  to  proceed  farther 
with  this  minute  examination  of  objects,  to 
each  of  which  a  volume  of  relative  ideas 
might  be  appropriated.  A  few  examples 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  with  this  class 
of  natural  productions,  the  great  majority 
of  minds  are  the  same  in  their  associations. 
Would  it  might  prove  something  better  than 
a  mockery  of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  thus 
to  examine  its  component  parts,  and  ask 
why  each  is  charming !  Far  more  delight- 
ful would  be  the  task  of  expatiating  upon 
the  whole,  of  roaming  at  will  upon  the  hills 
and  through  the  woods,  and  embracing  at 
one  view,  in  one  ecstatic  thought,  the  un- 
speakable harmony  which  reigns  through 
the  creation.  The  pine,  the  oak,  and  the 
elm,  may  be  magniflcent  in  themselves — 
the  willow,  the  heath,  and  the  ivy,  may  each 
present  a  picture  to  the  imagination;  but 
what  are  these  considered  separately,  com- 
pared with  the  ever-varying  combination  of 
form  and  colour,  majesty  and  grace,  pre- 
sented by  the  forest,  or  the  woodland,  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  river,  or  the  leafy  deU, 
where  the  round  and  the  massive  flgures 
are  broken  by  the  spiral  stem  or  the  feathery 
foliage  that  trembles  in  the  passing  gale — 
where  the  hues  that  are  most  vivid,  or  most 
delicate,  stand  forth  in  clear  contrast  from  the 
depths  of  sombre  shade— where  every  pro- 
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jecUng  rock  and  rugged  cleft  is  fringed 
with  a  curtain  of  green  tracery,  and  every 
glassy  stream  reflects  again,  in  its  stainless 
mirror,  the  variety  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  surroimding  groves?  Yet  what  are 
words  lo  tell  of  the  perfection  of  nature,  the 
glories  that  lie  scattered  even  in  our  daily 
patli  ?  And  what  are  we,  that  we  should 
pursue  the  sordid  avocations  of  life  without 
pausing  to  admire  ? 

In  order  that  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds 
may  be  distinctly  perceived  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  taste,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  human  ear ;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  tlie  poetry  of  any  object,  even  the 
most  beautiful  in  nature,  to  be  felt  or  under- 
stood without  an  answering  chord  in  the 
human  heart  There  are  many  rational 
beings,  worthy  and  estimable  in  their  way, 
altogether  insensible  to  the  unseen  or  spirit- 
ual charm  which  lies  in  almost  every  subject 
of  intellectual  contemplation ;  who  gaze 
upon  the  ivy-mantled  ruin,  and  behold  no- 
thing more  than  gray  walls  with  a  partial 
covering  of  green,  like  the  man  so  aptly 
described  by  Wordsworth,  when  he  says — 

"  The  primrose  by  the  water'i  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more.** 

But  there  are  others,  whether  happier  in 
this  state  of  being  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  certainly  more  capable  of  intense 
and  refined  enjoyment,  who,  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  to  derive 
their  happiness  from  remote  and  impalpable 
essences  of  things,  rather  than  from  things 
themselves,  cannot  look  on  nature,  nor  be- 
hold any  object  with  which  poetical  associa- 
tion holds  ^e  most  distant  connexion,  but 
immediately  a  spark  in  the  train  of  imagina- 
tion is  kindled,  and  consciousness,  memory, 
and  anticipation,  heap  fuel  on  the  living  fire, 
which  glows  through  the  expansive  soul. 

It  is,  still  to  speak  figuratively,  by  the 
light  of  this  fire,  that  they  see  what  is  im- 
perceptible to  other  eyes.  They  can  disco- 
ver types  and  emblems  in  all  created  things ; 
and  having  received  in  their  own  minds 
deep  and  indeUble  impressions  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  majesty  and  awe,  can  recur 
to  those  impressions  through  the  channels 
which  external  things  afford,  and  draw  from 


thence  a  never-failing  supply  of  the  purest 
poetical  enjoyment 


THE  POETRY  OF  ANIMALS. 

While  flowers,  and  trees,  and  plants  in 
general  afibrd  an  immense  fund  of  interest 
to  the  contemplative  beholder,  the  animal 
kingdom,  yet  scarcely  touched  upon  in  these 
pages,  is,  perhaps,  equally  fertile  in  poetical 
associations.  From  the  reflections  of  the 
melancholy  Jacques  upon  the  wounded 
deer,  down  to  tlie  pretty  nursery  fable  of 
"  The  Babes  in  tlie  Wood,"  the  same  natu- 
ral desire  to  associate  with  our  own  the  j 
habits  and  feehngs  of  the  more  sensitive  and 
amiable  of  the  inferior  animals  is  observa- 
ble, as  well  in  the  productions  of  the  subli- 
mest,  as  the  simplest  poet 

Burns'  "  Address  to  a  Mouse,"  proves  to 
us  with  how  much  genuine  pathos  a  famihar 
and  ordinary  subject  may  be  invested.  No 
mind  which  had  never  bathed  in  the  fountain 
of  poetry  itself— whose  remotest  attributes 
had  not  been  imbued  with  this  ethereal  prin- 
ciple as  with  a  living  fire,  could  have  ven- 
tured upon  such  a  theme.  In  common  hands, 
a  moral  drawn  from  a  mouse,  and  clothed  in 
the  language  of  verse,  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  burlesque,  or  a  baby's 
song  at  best;  but  in  these  beautiful  and 
touching  lines,  so  perfect  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  language  to  the  subject — so  evident, 
without  ostentation,  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
bard  himself,  that  the  moral  flows  in  witli 
a  natural  simplicity  which  cannot  fail  to 
charm  the  most  fastidious  reader. 

The  lines  in  which  Cowper  describes  him- 
self as  a  "  stricken  deer,"  are  also  affecting  in 
the  extreme ;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to 
quote  instances,  but  to  examine  why  certain 
things  are  pre-eminently  poetical,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  considerations  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual subjects;  first  premising,  that  aini- 
mals  obtain  the  character  of  being  so  in  a 
greater  degree  in  proportion  as  we  imagine 
them  to  possess  such  qualities  as  are  roost 
elevated  or  refined  in  ourselves,  and  in  a  less 
degree  as  we  become  familiarized  with  their 
bodily  functions :  because  the  majori^  of 
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eas,  in  connexion  with  them,  must  then 
a  gross  material  character,  just  as  we 
;peak  in  poetry,  of  the  "  wild  boar  of 
ildemess,"  while  the  tame  hog  of  the 
a  thing  wholly  forbidden. 
e  elephant  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
ious  of  the  brute  creation;  but  his 
ity  is  celebrated  chiefly  in  anecdotes 
ik  and  cimning,  which  qualities  being 
;ry  reverse  of  what  is  elevated  or  no- 
i  human  nature,  he  possesses,  in  spite 
curious  formation  and  majestic  power, 
zLaim  to  poeticcJ  interest 
e  dog  very  properly  stands  next  in  the 
of  intellect ;  and  so  far  as  faithful  at- 
lent  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  the 
jcter  both  of  man  and  brute,  the  dog 
be  said  to  be  poetical ;  but  we  arc  too 
iar  with  this  animal  to  regard  him  with 
jverence  which  his  good  qualities  might 
to  demand.  We  feed  him  on  crusts 
garbage ;  or  we  see  him  hungered  until 
comes  greedy,  and  neglected  until  he 
nes  servile,  and  spumed  until  he  threat- 
vengeance  which  he  dares  not  execute. 
e  claims  of  the  horse  to  the  general 
ration  of  mankind  are  too  well  under- 
to  need  our  notice  here,  especially  as 
have  already  been  examined  in  a  for- 
chapter.  To  the  horse  belong  no  as- 
tions  with  ideas  of  what  is  gross  or 
L  His  most  striking  attribute  is  power; 
he  ardour  with  which  he  enters  into  the 
sroent  of  the  chase,  or  the  battle,  gives 
a  character  so  nearly  approaching  to 
is  most  admired  in  the  human  species, 
Jie  ancients  delighted  to  represent  this 
animal,  not  as  he  is,  but  with  distend- 
kostrils,  indicating  a  courage  almost 
than  animal,  with  eyes  animated  with 
al  as  well  as  physical  energy,  and  with 
road  intellectual  forehead  of  a  man. 
.e  ass  is  certainly  less  poetical  than  pic- 
que ;  but,  still,  it  is  poetical  in  its  pa- 
endurance  of  suffering,  in  its  associa- 
nth  the  wandering  outcasts  from  society 
e  tents  are  in  the  wilderness,  and  whose 
;ing  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  in  its  hum- 
ppetites,  and  in  its  unrepining  submis- 
to  the  most  abject  degradation.  Let  us 
that  the  patience  of  the  ass  arises  from 
wn  insensibility,  and  that  its  sufferings, 
1^  frequent,  are  attended  with  little 
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acuteness  of  sensation ;  but  they  are  suffer- 
ings still,  borne  with  a  meekness  that  looks  so 
much  like  the  Christian  vurtue,  resignation, 
that,  in  contemplating  the  hard  condition  of 
this  degraded  animal,  the  heart  is  soflened 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  and 
we  long  to  rescue  it  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  oflen  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  affectmg  in  the  character  of  the 
young  ass — something  almost  saddening  to 
the  soul,  in  its  sudden  starts  of  short-hved 
frolic.  In  its  appearance  there  is  a  strange 
unnatural  mixture  of  infant  glee,  with  a 
mournful  and  almost  venerable  gravity.  Its 
long  melancholy  ears  are  in  perfect  contrast 
with  its  innocent  and  happy  face.  It  seems 
to  have  heard,  what  is  seldom  heard  in  ex- 
treme youth,  the  sad  forebodings  of  its  latter 
days;  and  when  it  crops  the  thistle,  and 
sports  among  the  briers,  it  appears  to  be 
with  the  vain  hope  of  carrying  the  spirit  of 
joy  along  with  it,  through  the  after  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  hard  and  bitter  lot 

The  cow  is  poetical,  not  from  any  quality 
inherent,  or  even  imagined  to  be  inherent  in 
itself,  but  from  its  invariable  association 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  meadows, 
and  as  an  almost  indispensable  ornament  to 
pictures  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  Time  was 
when  the  cow  was  poetical  from  her  associ- 
ation with  rosy  maidens  tripping  over  the 
dewy  lawn,  and  village  swains  tuning  the 
rustic  reed ;  but  since  the  high  magnifier  of 
modem  investigation  has  been  applied  to 
pastoral  subjects,  milkmaids  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  homely  for  the  poet's 
theme ;  village  swains  have  been  detected  in 
fustian  garments ;  and  both,  with  their  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  and  with  pastoral  poetry 
altogether,  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
theatre  of  intellectual  entertainment 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  been  effect- 
ed by  the  various  changes  to  which  taste  is 
liable,  has  destroyed  the  poetical  character 
of  the  deer.  Our  associations  with  tlie  deer 
are  far  removed  from  every  thing  gross  or 
familiar ;  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  free  deni- 
zen of  the  w^oods,  swift  in  its  movements, 
graceful  in  its  elastic  step,  delicate  in  all  its 
perceptions,  and  tremblingly  ahve  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  it  on  every  hand. 
We  imagine  it  retiring  from  the  broad  clear 
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light  of  day,  into  the  seclusion  of  the  moun- 
tain glen;  stooping  in  silence  and  solitude 
to  drink  of  the  pure  waters  in  their  bubbling 
and  melodious  flow ;  gazing  on  through  the 
rocky  defile,  or  in  amongst  the  weedy  hol- 
lows on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  with  its 
clear  calm  eye,  that  looks  too  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  to  be  betrayed,  yet  ever 
watchful,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
multiphed  calamities  which  assail  the  inno- 
cent and  helpless ;  listening  to  the  slightest 
sound  of  earth  or  air,  the  rustling  of  the 
spray  that  springs  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
fairy  songster,  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf  that 
flickers  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  then — as 
the  zeph}rr  swells,  and  the  gathering  breeze 
comes  like  a  voice  through  the  leafy  depths 
of  ths  forest — bounding  over  the  mossy  turf, 
and  away  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain — 
away  to  join  the  browsing  herd,  and  give 
them  intelligence  of  an  approaching,  but 
unseen  foe.  Or,  when  the  chase  is  ended, 
and  the  wounded  deer  returns  to  pant  away 
its  parting  breath  in  the  same  glen  where  it 
gambolled  upon  the  dewy  grass,  a  careless 
and  sportive  fawn,  he  comes  back  with  wea- 
ry foot  and  bleeding  bosom,  to  slake  his 
burning  thirst  in  the  same  fountain  where  so 
oflen  he  has  bathed  his  vigorous  and  elastic 
limbs.  The  woods  are  still  peaceful,  the 
birds  sing  on,  regardless  of  his  groans,  the 
stream  receives  the  life-blood  from  his  wound, 
his  bretliren  of  the  faithless  herd  again  are 
browsing  on  the  distant  hills,  and  alone  in 
his  mortal  agony  he  weeps  and  dies. 

But  of  all  the  animal  creation,  birds  have 
ever  been  the  poet's  favourite  theme.  In 
the  beauty  of  ^eir  form  and  plumage,  in 
their  soaring  flight,  in  their  sensitiveness 
and  timidity,  and  in  the  lightness  and  vivid- 
ness of  their  movements,  there  is  something 
to  our  conceptions  so  intimately  connected 
with  spirituality,  that  we  can  resulily  sym- 
patliize  with  the  propensity  of  the  imagina- 
tive, to  imbody,  in  these  gentle  and  ethereal 
beings,  tlie  souls  of  their  departed  friends ; 
and  of  the  superstitious,  to  regard  them  as 
winged  messengers  laden  with  the  irrevoca- 
ble decrees  of  an  oracular  fate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  our  ideal  per- 
sonifications of  angelic  forms,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  lose  any  thing  of  their  intel- 
lectual or   celestial   character,  by  having 


appended  to  them  tlie  entire  wings  of  a  bird. 
Whether,  from  this  association,  we  have 
learned  to  consider  birds  as  less  material 
than  other  animals,  or  whether,  from  the 
aerial  flight  of  birds,  the  artist  and  the  poet 
have  learned  to  represent  angelic  beings  as 
borne  along  the  fields  of  air  on  feather}' 
wings,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  capacity  of  flight 
loses  none  of  its  poetical  sublimity  and  grace, 
by  being  connected  in  our  notions  with  the 
only  means  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

Birds,  in  their  partiality  for  the  haunts  of 
man,  ofier  a  striking  appeal  to  the  sensitive 
and  benevolent  mind.  Why  should  they 
cast  themselves  into  the  path  of  the  destroy- 
er, or  expose  their  frail  habitations  to  the 
grasp  of  his  unsparing  hand?  Is  it  that 
they  feel  some  "  inly  touch  of  love"  for  their 
imperious  master,  or  tliat  they  seek  from 
his  power  what  his  mercy  too  oAen  denies  ? 
or  would  they  ask,  in  tlie  day  of  their  dis- 
tress, for  the  sparings  of  his  plenty,  and  pay 
him  back  with  the  rich  melody  of  their  sum- 
mer songs?  Whatever  maybe  the  cause, 
they  flock  around  him,  as  if  the  manly  pri- 
vilege of  destruction  had  never  been  exer- 
cised upon  their  defenceless  community. 
Yet,  mark  how  well  they  know  the  nature 
of  creation's  lord.  They  tremble  at  bis 
coming,  they  flutter  in  his  grasp,  they  look 
askance  upon  him  from  tlie  bough,  they  re- 
gard him  with  perpetual  suspicion,  and, 
above  all,  some  of  their  species  will  forsake 
their  beloved  and  carefully  constructed  hab- 
itations, if  he  has  but  profaned  them  with 
his  touch.  It  can  be  no  want  of  parental 
afiection  which  drives  them  to  this  unnatural 
alternative,  for  how  diligently  have  they 
toiled,  witli  what  exquisite  ingenmty  have 
they  constructed  their  children's  home,  how 
faithfully  have  tliey  watched,  how  patiently 
have  they  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlieir 
hopes !  Yet,  in  one  fatal  moment,  the  silk- 
en cord  that  strung  togetlier  their  secret 
joys  is  broken.  Another  spring  may  renew 
their  labours  and  their  loves,  but  they  know 
it  not  Their  all  was  centred  in  that  narrow 
point,  and  to  them  the  hopes  and  the  labours 
of  a  whole  life  are  lost  The  delicacy  of  per- 
ception which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
slightest  intrusion  upon  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  their  nest,  gives  them  a  character  of 
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icnteness  and  sensibility  far  beyond  that 
)f  other  animals ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  and 
nysterious  instinct  which  makes  them  resign 
ill  they  have  loved  and  cherished,  even 
dien  no  change  is  perceptible  to  other  eyes, 
ind  when  it  is  certain  that  no  injury  has 
)een  sustained.  It  is  a  refinement  upon 
eeling,  which  strikes  the  imagination  with  a 
jtrong  resemblance  to  some  of  those  mal- 
)cciirrences  in  human  life,  which  divert  the 
nner  channel  of  tlie  thoughts  and  affections, 
(vitliout  the  superficial  observer  being 
aware  of  any  change — those  lamentable  en- 
croacliments  upon  the  sacredness  of  domes- 
tic confidence,  which,  by  a  word — a  look — a 
touch,  may  at  once  destroy  the  blessedness 
of  that  union,  which  is  nothing  better  than 
a  degrading  bond  after  the  spell  of  its  secret 
charm  is  broken. 

The  nightingale,  whose  charmed  lays 
have  a  two-fold  glory  in  their  native  melody, 
and  in  the  poet's  song,  claims  unquestion- 
ably the  first  place  in  our  consideration; 
though  I  own  I  am  much  disposed  to  think 
that  this  bird  owes  half  its  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  singing  in  the  night, 
when  the  visionary,  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  deep  thought,  wanders  forth  to  gaze  upon 
the  stars,  and  to  court  the  refreshment  of 
silence  and  sohtude.  It  is  then  that  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale  thrills  upon  his  ear, 
and  he  feels  that  a  kindred  spirit  is  awake, 
perhaps,  like  him,  to  sweet  remembrances, 
to  sorrows  too  deep  for  tears,  and  joys  for 
which  music  alone  can  find  a  voice.  He 
listens,  and  the  ever-varying  melody  rises 
and  falls  upon  the  wandering  wind — he 
pines  for  some  spiritual  conununion  with 
this  imseen  being — he  longs  to  ask  why 
ileep  is  banished  from  a  breast  so  tuned  to 
harmony— joy,  and  joy  alone,  it  cannot  be, 
which  inspires  that  sohtary  lay;  no,  there 
are  tones  of  tenderness  too  much  like  grief, 
and  is  not  grief  the  bond  of  fellowship  by 
which  impassioned  souls  are  held  together? 
Thus,  the  nightingale  pours  upon  the  heart 
of  the  poet,  strains  which  thrill  with  those 
•ensatioDS  that  have  given  pathos  to  his 
imiee,  and  he  pays  her  back  by  celebrating 
her  midnight  minstrelsy  in  song. 
I  The  skylark  is,  of  all  the  feathered  tnbe, 
most  invariably  associated  with  ideas  of  rap- 
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turous,  pure,  and  elevated  enjoyment;  such 


as  we  ourselves  had  glimpses  of  in  early 
life,  when  the  animal  excitement  of  childhood, 
mingling  with  the  first  bright  dawnings  of 
reason,  lifted  us  high  into  the  regions  of 
thought,  and  taught  us  to  spurn  at  the  harsh 
discipline  of  real  life.  From  flights  such  as 
these  we  have  so  often  fallen  prone  upon  the 
earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  tempt  our 
full-fledged  powers,  and  even  if  the  brillian- 
cy of  thought  remained  to  lure  us  on,  the 
animal  stimulus  would  be  wanting,  and  we 
should  be  conscious  of  our  utter  inability  on 
the  first  attempt  to  soar  again.  But  the 
memory  of  this  ecstatic  feeling  still  remains, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  aspirations  of  pu- 
rified and  happy  spirits,  we  compare  them 
to  the  upward  flight  of  the  lark,  or  to  the 
boundings  of  that  innocent  joy  which  we  our- 
selves have  felt,  but  feel  no  more.  And  then 
there  is  the  glad  voice  of  the  lark,  that 
spring  of  perpetual  freshness,  pouring  forth 
Its  untuing  and  inexhaustible  melody. 

"  Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  ia  just  begun/' 

Who  ever  listened  to  this  voice  on  a  clear 
spring  morning,  when  nature  was  first  rising 
from  her  wintry  bed,  when  the  furze  was 
in  bloom,  and  the  lambs  at  play,  and  the 
primrose  and  the  violet  scented  the  de- 
licious south  wind  that  came  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  renovated  life — who  ever  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  lark  on  such  a  morning, 
while  the  dew  was  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
sun  was  smiling  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
without  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  joy  was  still 
alive  within,  around,  and  above  him,  and 
that  those  wild  and  happy  strains,  floating 
in  softened  melody  upon  the  scented  air, 
were  the  outpourings  of  a  gratitude  too  rap- 
turous for  words  ? 

Nor  is  it  the  vocal  power  of  birds  which 
gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  their  intellectual 
capacity.  Their  periodical  visitations  of  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  punctu- 
ahty  with  which  they  go  forth  on  their  mys- 
terious passage  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
pensity in  their  nature.  It  is  true  that  in- 
stinct is  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  themselves  uncon- 
scious of  any  motive  or  reason  for  the  impor- 
tant change  which  instinct  induces  them  to 
make ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  birds, 
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I  wish  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  ideas 
which  their  habits  naturally  excite,  not  to 
tlic  facts  which  tliey  elicit  We  know  that 
birds  are  by  no  means  distinguished,  above 
other  animals  by  tlieir  intellectual  capacity, 
but  so  wonderful,  so  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, is  tlie  instinct  exhibited  in  their 
transient  lives,  tliat  instead  of  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  providential  scheme  which 
provides  for  the  wants  and  wishes  even  of 
the  meanest  insect,  we  are  apt  to  indulge 
our  imaginations  by  attaching  to  the  winged 
wanderers  of  the  air,  vague  yet  poetical 
ideas  of  their  own  mental  endowments,  and 
half  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  dehca- 
cy  of  sense  and  feehng,  in  many  cases  supe- 
rior to  our  own.  Whether  this  belief,  with 
which  the  minds  of  children  are  so  strongly 
imbued,  and  which  lingers  about  us  long 
afler  we  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
fallacy,  be  any  bar  to  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
poetical  feeling ;  and  for  one  visionary  who 
would  scruple  to  kill  a  bird  for  dissection 
because  it  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
woodland  walks,  there  will  remain  to  be  a 
tliousand  practical  men  who  would  care  ht- 
tle  what  strains  had  issued  from  that  throat, 
if  they  could  but  ascertain  how  the  throat 
itself  was  constructed.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  inspires  us  widi  the 
sublimest  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  imbodying  in  the  stars,  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  or  the  pealing  thunder, 
some  unseen,  but  powerful  intelligence,  that 
offers  for  our  enjoyment  a  never-ending  com- 
panionship in  the  woods  and  wilds,  through 
an  ideal  personification  of  every  thing  sweet 
and  fair.  It  is  this  principle  which  makes 
us  hail  the  periodical  return  of  certain  birds, 
as  if  ^ey  had  been  thinking  of  us,  and  of 
our  fields  and  gardens,  in  that  far  distant 
land,  of  which  they  tell  no  tidings;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  had  consulted  upon  the  best  means 
of  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  thri^tening 
storm :  as  if  they  had  spread  their  feeble 
wings  to  bear  them  over  the  wide  waste  of 
inhospitable  waters  from  the  energy  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  had  come  back  to  us  from 
their  own  unchangeable  and  fervent  love. 
If  it  be  poetry  to  gaze  upon  the  mighty 


ocean  with  that  strange,  deep  wonder  with 
which  we  n-gard  tlie  manifestations  of  a 
mysterious,  but  concentrated  and  individual 
power — to  feel  that  he  stretches  his  unfatli- 
omable  expanse  from  pole  to  pole — that  he 
rufllcs  his  foaming  mane  and  ruslies  bellow- 
ing upon  the  circling  shore — or  tliat  he  hes 
slumbering  in  his  silent  glor}*^,  bcneatli  the 
blaze  of  our  meridian  sun,  and  through  the 
still  midnight  of  tlie  island  gardens  that  gem 
the  South  Pacific;  it  is  not  less  in  unison 
witli  poetic  feeling,  nor  less  productive  of 
ecstatic  thought,  to  personify  the  trees,  and 
the  flowers,  and  tlie  rippling  streams,  and  to 
welcome  with  gratitude  tlie  fairy  forms  and 
glad  voices  that  come  to  tell  us  of  returning 
spring. 

Who  that  has  tasted  the  delights  of  poetry, 
would  be  deprived  of  tliis  power  of  the  im- 
agination to  people  tlie  air  and  animate  tlie 
whole  creation?  Let  the  critic  smile — let 
the  tradesman  count  his  pence,  and  reckon 
up  how  little  imagination  has  ever  added  to 
his  store — let  the  modem  philosopher  exam- 
ine tlie  leaf,  and  the  flower,  and  the  bird's 
wing,  and  pronounce  them  equally  material 
and  devoid  of  mind — let  the  good  mail  say 
that  poetry  is  a  vain  pursuit,  and  tliat  these 
things  are  not  worthy  of  our  regard ;  I  main- 
tain that  these  notions,  visionary  as  they  are, 
tend  to  innocent  enjoyment,  and  that  inno- 
cent enjoyment  is  not  a  vain  pursuit,  because 
it  may,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  love 
and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  has  not 
only  given  us  a  glorious  creation  to  enjoy, 
but  faculties  to  enjoy  it  with,  and  imagina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  it 

With  tlie  swallow  we  associate  the  ever- 
cheering  idea  of  returning  summer.  We 
watch  for  its  coming,  and  rejoice  to  hear  the 
merry  twittering  voice,  that  seems  to  tell  of 
a  life  of  innocent  and  careless  glee — an  ex- 
istence unruffled  by  a  storm.  As  the  sum- 
mer advances,  and  we  seek  shelter  from  the 
noon-day  heat  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  leafy 
boughs  that  wave  around  the  margin  of  the 
glassy  stresim,  it  is  here  that  the  swallow  is 
not  unfrequently  our  sole  companion ;  and 
ever  as  we  call  to  remembrance  its  swifl  yet 
graceful  flight,  we  picture  it  darting  from 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  willow,  stooping 
to  cool  its  arrowy  wing  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glancing  waters,  and  then  away,  swifter 
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than  thought,  into  mid  air,  to  sport  one  mo- 
ment with  aerial  beings.  Again  it  sweeps 
in  silence  past  our  feet,  over  the  spiral  reeds, 
around,  above  us,  gliding  through  the  shad- 
ows, and  flickering  through  the  sunshine; 
but  never  resting,  and  yet  never  weary ;  for 
the  spirit  than  animates  its  bounding  bosom, 
and  stretches  forth  its  giddy  wing,  is  one 
that  knows  no  sleep  until  light  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  no  sadness  until  the  sweets 
of  summer  are  exhausted.  And  then  arises 
that  vague  mysterious  longing  for  a  milder 
sphere — ^that  irrepressible  energy  to  do  and 
dare  what  to  mere  reason  would  appear  im- 
practicable; and  forth  it  launches  with  its 
faithful  companions,  true  to  the  appointed 
time,  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinitude, 
trusting  to  it  knows  not  what,  yet  trusting  stiU. 

With  the  cuckoo,  our  associations  are  in 
some  respects  the  same  as  with  the  swallow, 
except  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
it  simply  as  a  voice;  and  what  a  voice! 
How  calm,  and  clear,  and  rich !  How  full 
of  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  endless  profu- 
sion of  summer's  charms ! — of  the  hawthorn, 
in  its  scented  bloom,  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple,  and  the  silvery  waving  of  the  fresh 
green  com,  of  the  cowslip  in  the  meadow, 
and  the  wild  rose  by  the  woodland  path; 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  its  poetical  beauty, 
of  the  springing  up  of  the  meek-eyed  daisy, 
to  welcome  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  upon 
the  sofl  and  grassy  turf. 

Above  an  other  birds,  the  dove  is  most  in- 
timately and  familiarly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  ideas  of  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
rural  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
love.  This  simple  bird,  by  no  means  re- 
maikable  for  its  sagacity,  so  sofl  in  its  co- 
louring, and  graceful  in  its  form,  that  we 
cannot  behold  it  without  being  conscious  of 
iti  perfect  loveliness,  is  in  some  instances 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  instinct, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  poetical  interest 
That  species  called  the  carrier  pigeon,  has 
often  been  celebrated  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  it  pursues  its  mysterious  way, 
but  never  more  beautifully  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Moore. 

*Tbe  bird  let  Ioom  in  euterti  »ki«t, 
Wben  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ne'er  atoopi  to  earth  her  wing,  or  fliea 
WiMre  Idler  wanderen  roam ; 


But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Or  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  stain 

or  sinAil  passion  free, . 
AloA  through  virtue's  purer  air, 

To  steer  my  flight  to  thee ! 

No  sin  to  doud,  no  lure  to  stay, 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs. 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  fireedom  on  her  wings." 

But  neither  the  wonderful  instinct  of  this 
undeviating  messenger,  nor  even  the  classi- 
C€d  association  of  the  two  white  doves  with 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  are  more 
powerful  in  awakening  poetical  ideas  than 
the  simple  cooing  of  our  own  wood  pigeon, 
heard  sometimes  in  the  silent  solemnity  of 
summer's  noon,  when  there  is  no  other  sound 
but  the  hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  as  he 
comes  laden  and  rejoicing  home,  when  the 
sun  is  alone  in  the  heavens,  and  the  cattle 
are  sleeping  in  the  shade,  and  not  a  single 
breath  of  air  is  whispering  through  the 
boughs,  and  the  deep  dark  shadows  of  the 
elm  and  the  sycamore  lie  motionless  upon 
the  earth — or,  in  the  cool  evening,  when  the 
shadows,  less  distinct,  are  lengthened  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  the  golden  west  is  ting- 
ing here  and  there  the  bright  green  foliage 
with  a  brighter  hue,  when  the  shepherd  is 
numbering  his  flock,  and  the  labourer  i^  re- 
turning to  his  rest,  it  is  then  that  the  sofl 
sweet  cooing  of  the  dove,  bursting  forth,  as 
it  were,  from  the  pure  fount  of  love  and  joy 
within  its  breast,  sounds  like  the  lullaby  of 
nature,  and  diffuses  over  the  mind  that  holy 
calm  which  belongs  to  our  best  and  happiest 
feelings. 

From  the  timid  moor  cock,  the  "  whirring 
partridge,"  and  the  shy  water  fowl  that 
scarcely  dares  to  plume  its  beauteous  wing  in 
the  moonlight  of  our  autumnal  evening,  when 
the  floods  are  high,  and  the  wind  rushes 
whispering  through  the  long  sere  grass, 
down  to  the  russet  wren  that  looks  so  grave- 
ly conscious  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  there  is 
scarcely  one  class  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
which  imagination  does  not  readily  and 
naturally  assign  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
moral  character,  associating  it  with  feelings 
and  capabilities,  of  which  the  little  flutterer 
is  (perhaps  happily  for  itself)  unconscious. 
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The  peaE^ock  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact  The  beauty  of  his  plumage  is  in  all 
probability  lost  upon  him,  yet  because  it  con- 
sists of  that  rich  and  gaudy  colouring,  which 
is  consistent  with  our  notions  of  what  vanity 
delights  in,  and  because  the  lengthened 
garniture  of  his  tail  requires  that  for  conve- 
nience and  repose  he  should  oflen  place 
himself  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  has  ob- 
tained a  character  which  there  is  little  in  his 
real  nature  to  justify,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
pride,  is  placefl  by  the  side  of  Juno  in  her 
regal  dignity.  This  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  throw  over  sensible  objects  a  colouring  of 
its  own,  is  also  proved  by  the  character 
which  mankind  have  bestowed  upon  the 
robin  redbreast,  in  reality  a  jealous,  quarrel- 
some, and  unamiable  bird ;  yet  such  is  the 
unobtrusive  and  meek  beauty  of  its  Uttle 
form,  the  touching  pathos  of  its  ^^  still  small 
voice,"  and  the  appeals  it  seems  ever  to  be 
making  to  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
man,  that  the  poet  perpetually  speaks  of  the 
robin  with  tenderness  and  love,  and  even 
the  rude  ravager  of  the  woods  spares  a 
breast  so  lovely,  and  so  full  of  simple  melody. 

Birds  as  well  as  other  animals,  owe  much 
of  their  poetical  interest  to  the  fabulous  part 
of  their  history;  thus,  the  pelican  is  said  to 
feed  her  young  with  the  life-blood  flowing 
from  her  own  bosom,  and  this  unnatural  act 
of  maternal  affection  is  quoted  by  tlie  poet 
as  a  favourite  simile  for  self-devotion  under 
various  forms.  Of  the  swan  it  is  said  and 
sung,  that  in  dying  she  breathes  forth  a 
strain  of  plaintive  song ;  but  even  without 
this  poetical  fable,  the  swan  is  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  graceful  and  lovely, 
that  we  cannot  think  of  this  majestic  queen 
of  the  water,  sailing  forth  like  a  snow-white 
gallery  on  the  silver  tide,  without  losing  our- 
selves in  a  romantic  dream  of  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, and  that  sylvan  scenery  which  the 
swan  is  known  to  frequent 

We  have  yet  given  our  attention  only  to 
those  birds  whose  nature  and  habits  are  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  associations.  There  are 
others  no  less  poetical,  whose  home  is  in  the 
desert  or  the  mountain,  whose  life  is  in  the 
storm  or  on  the  field  of  carnage ;  and  it  is  to 
these  especially  that  fabulous  history  has 
given  importance  and  celebrity. 

For  its  mysterious  and  gloomy  character. 


the  owl  is  particularly  distinguished;  and 
such  is  the  grave  aspect  of  its  coimtenance, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  human  face  in  the 
traits  which  are  considered  as  indicative  of 
sagacity  and  earnest  thought,  that  the  an- 
cients dignified  this  bird  by  making  it  the 
emblem  of 'Wisdom,  though  there  seems  to 
be  Uttle  in  its  real  nature  to  merit  such  exal- 
tation. From  the  extreme  timidity  of  the 
owl,  and  its  habitual  concealment  from  the 
hght  of  day,  it  is  difficult  to  become  familiar 
with  its  character.  We  see  it  sailing  forth 
on  expanded  wings  in  the  gray  twilight  of 
the  evening,  when  other  birds  have  retired 
to  their  nightly  rest;  or  we  behold  it  in  the 
distance  a  misty  speck,  half  light,  half  sha- 
dow, just  visible  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
with  the  stone  obscurity  of  outline  and  co- 
lour, as  in  our  infancy  we  fancied  that  spiri- 
tual beings  from  another  world  made  them- 
selves perceptible  in  this.  Besides  which, 
the  voice  of  the  owl,  as  it  comes  shrieking  on 
the  midnight  blast,  and  its  mysterious  breath- 
ings, half  sighs,  half  whispers,  heard 
amongst  the  ivy  wreaths  of  the  ruin,  all  tend 
to  give  to  this  bird  a  character  of  sadness, 
solemnity  and  awe. 

The  raven,  strikingly  sagacious  and  ven- 
erable in  its  appearance,  is  still  believed  by 
the  superstitious  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen; 
and  much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  despise 
such  prognostications  as  the  flight,  or  the 
cry  of  different  birds,  there  is  something  in 
the  habits,  but  especially  in  the  voice  of  the 
raven,  which  gives  it  a  strange  and  almost 
fearful  character.  It  seems  to  hold  no  com- 
munion with  the  joyous  spirits,  to  have  no 
association  with  the  happy  scenes  of  earth ; 
but  leads  a  lengthened  and  unsocial  life 
amongst  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  venera- 
ble forest,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  path- 
less mountain,  or  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
beetling  crag  that  overlooks  the  ocean's  blue 
abyss ;  and  when  it  goes  forth,  with  its  sa- 
ble pinions  spread  like  the  wings  of  a  dark 
angel  upon  the  wind,  its  hoarse  and  hollow 
croak  echoes  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if  telling, 
in  those  dreary  and  appalling  tones,  of  the 
fleshy  feast  to  which  it  is  hastening,  of  the 
death-pangs  of  the  mountain  deer,  of  the 
cry  of  the  perishing  kid,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  shipwrecked  seaman  whitening  in  the 
surge. 
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To  the  eagie  mankind  have  agreed  in  as- 
signing a  flort  of  regal  character,  from  the 
majesty  of  his  bearing,  and  the  proud  pre- 
eminence he  maintains  amongst  the  fea- 
thered tribe;  from  the  sublimity  of  his 
chosen  home,  far  above  the  haunts  of  man 
and  meaner  animals,  from  the  self-seclusion 
in  which  he  holds  himself  apart  from  the 
general  association  of  living  and  familiar 
things,  and  from  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  his  sagacious  eye,  which  shrinks  not  from 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun  itself.  Innu- 
merable are  the  fables  founded  upon  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  this  bird,  all  tending  to  ex- 
alt him  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual 
importance ;  but  to  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  ancients  when  they  raised 
him  to  a  companionship  with  Jove,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  the  poetical  interest  with 
which  his  character  is  universally  invested. 
There  are  many  birds  whose  peculiar 
haunts  and  habits  render  them  no  less  useful 
to  the  painter  than  the  poet,  by  adding  to 
the  pictorial  effect  of  his  landscape.  In  the 
sheet  of  crystal  water  which  skirts  the  no- 
bleman's domain,  and  widens  in  front  of  his 
castellated  halls,  we  see  the  stately  swan; 
on  the  shady  margin  of  the  quiet  stream, 
imbosomed  in  a  copes-wood  forest,  the  shy 
watet  hen ;  the  jackdaw  on  the  old  gray 
steeple  of  the  village  churchy  and  a  com- 
pany of  rooks  winging  their  social  way, 
wherever  the  scenery  is  of  a  peaceful,  culti- 
vated, or  rural  character.  By  these  means 
oar  inimitable  Turner  delights  to  give  his 
pictures  their  highly  poetical  character.  ^  The 
heron  is  one  of  his  favorite  birds,  and  when 
it  stands  motionless  and  solitary  upon  a  bro- 
ken fragment  of  dark  rock,  looking  down 
into  the  clear  deep  water,  with  that  imper- 
turbable aspect  of  never-ending  melancholy 
which  marks  it  out  as  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  wild  and  secluded  scenery,  we  feel  almost 
as  if  the  genius  of  the  place  were  personi- 
1  fied  before  us,  and  silent,  and  lonely,  and 
uofrequented  as  these  wilds  may  be,  that 
■  there  is  at  least  one  spirit  which  finds  com- 
j  pamonship  in  their  solitude. 
1  Bat  above  all  other  birds,  the  seagull,  as 
\  it  diversifies  the  otherwise  monotonous  as- 
I  pect  of  the  ocean,  is  an  essential  accompani- 
ment to  every  representation  of  a  sea  view. 
Had  the  colour  of  this  bird  been  red  or  yellow, 
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or  almost  any  other  than  what  it  is,  it  would 
have  broken  the  harmony  of  the  picture ; 
but  its  breast  is  of  the  form  of  the  ocean 
waves,  and  the  misty  hue  of  its  darker  plu- 
mage is  like  the  blending  of  the  vapoury 
clouds  with  the  cold  blue  of  the  deep  sea 
below.  Not  only  in  its  colouring,  but  in  the 
wild  gracefulness  of  its  movements,  in  its 
shrill  cry,  in  its  swift  and  circling  flight,  and 
in  the  reckless  freedom  with  wliich  it  sails 
above  the  drear  abyss,  its  dark  shadow  re- 
flected in  the  hollow  of  the  concave  waters, 
and  its  white  plimiage  flashing  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  or  like  the  ocean  spray,  from  rock  to 
rock,  it  assimilates  so  entirely  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene,  that  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  hving  atom  separated  from  the  troubled 
and  chaotic  elements,  a  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  storm,  a  combination  of  its  foam 
and  its  darkness,  its  light  and  its  depth,  its 
swiftness  and  its  profound  solemnity. 

Inferior  to  birds  in  their  pictorieJ  beauty, 
though  scarcely  less  conducive  to  poetical 
interest,  are  the  various  tribes  of  insects  that 
people  the  earth  and  animate  the  air ;  but 
before  turning  our  attention  to  these,  it  may 
be  well  to  think  for  a  moment  in  what  man- 
ner the  poet's  imagination  is  affected  by 
fishes  and  reptiles.  Of  the  poetry  of  fishes 
Uttle  can  be  said.  Two  kinds  only  occur  to 
me  as  being  familiar  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  conducive  to  its  figurative  charm 
— the  flying  fish  and  the  dolphin.  The  for- 
mer, in  its  transient  and  feeble  flight,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines  by  Moore ;  and  because  of  the  perpe- 
tual dangers  which  await  it  from  innumera- 
ble enemies,  both  in  sea  and  air,  it  is  oflen 
adopted  as  a  simile  for  the  helpless  and  per- 
secuted children  of  earth ;  while  the  dol- 
phin, from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the 
gorgeous  colours  which  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  its  last  agonies,  is  celebrated  in  the 
poet's  lay  as  an  emblem  of  the  glory  which 
shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  hour  of 
death. 


-parting  day 


Dle>  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour,  a«  it  gatpa  away : 
The  last  still  loveUest,  tUl,~'tis  gone— and  all  ii  gray !" 

Btron. 

In  fearful  pre-eminence   amongst  those 
animals  commonly  considered  repulsive  and 
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degraded,  is  the  serpent,  whose  history  is 
unavoidably  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world.  Wlie- 
ther  from  this  association,  or  from  an  instinc* 
tive  horror  of  its  **  venomous  tooth,"  it  is 
certain  tliat  the  serpent  is  more  generally 
dreaded,  and  more  loathed,  even  by  tliose 
who  do  not  fear  it,  tlian  any  other  livhig  tiling ; 
and  yet  how  beautiful  is  its  sagacious  eye, 
i  how  rich  and  splendid  its  colouring,  how 
delicate  the  tracery  of  net-work  thrown  all 
over  its  glossy  scales,  hovv  graceful  and  easy 
its  meandering  movements,  as  it  winds  itself 
in  amongst  the  rustling  grass,  how  much 
like  one  of  tlie  fairest  objects  in  natiu^,  a 
clear  blue  river  wandering  through  a  distant 
valley!  Yet  all  tliese  claims  to  beauty, 
whicli  the  serpent  unquestionably  possesses, 
entitle  it  the  more  to  tlie  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence of  mankind,  by  obtaining  lor  it  the 
character  of  insinuating  guile,  which  the 
aJlurements  it  is  recorded  to  have  practised 
upon  our  first  mother  seem  fully  to  confirm. 

The  toad,  save  for  the  *'  precious  jewel  in 
his  head,"  can  scarcely  be  callo'l  poetical, 
though  not  unfrequentj'  found  in  verse  as  a 
striking  similitude  for  the  extreme  of  ugliness, 
as  well  asfor  a  despicable  proneness  to  grovel 
in  what  is  earthly  and  most  abhorrent  to  our 
finer  feelings,  from  its  frequenting  low, 
damp,  unwholesome  places,  the  banks  of 
stagnant  pools,  or  tlie  nettles  and  lone  grass 
that  wave  over  the  gloomy  and  untrodden 
ground  where  the  dead  lie  sleeping  in  tlieir 
silent  rest 

The  snail  has  certainly  no  strong  claims 
to  poetical  merit ;  yet  we  often  find  it  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  simile  and  illustration, 
fVom  its  tardy  movements,  and  the  faculty  it 
has  of  carrj'ing  about  its  home,  into  which  it 
shrinks  on  the  first  touch  of  the  enemy.  And 
even  the  lowly  worm  has  some  title  to  tlie 
poet's  regard,  because  of  its  utter  degrada- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  its  being,  of 
all  living  things,  most  liable  to  injury,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  capable 
of  resistance  or  revenge. 

Passing  slightly  over  the  multitudinous 
family  of  insects,  we  leave  the  beetle  to  his 
evening  flight — the  grasshopper,  whose 
merry  chirp  enlivens  tlie  wayside  traveller 
— the  bee,  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  any, 
from  his  opposite  qualities  of  collecting  honey 


and  diffusing  poison — the  locust,  whose 
plagues  are  often  commemorated — the  hor- 
net, to  whose  stings  Milton  describes  Samson 
as  comparing  tlie  accumulated  agony  of  his 
own  restless  tlioughts — tlie  glow-worm, 
whose  feeble  light  is  like  a  fair)'  star,  beam- 
ing upward  from  a  world  upon  which  all 
otlier  stars  look  down — and  the  canker- 
worm,  whose  fatal  ravages  destroy  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  render  void  the  pro- 
digality of  summer — passing  over  all  these 
and  many  more,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
familiar  companions  of  the  poet,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  tlie  butterfly  and  the  moth,  as 
being  most  associated  with  refined  and 
agreeable  ideas. 

The  butterfly  is  like  a  spiritual  attendant 
upon  the  poet's  patli,  whether  he  dreams  of 
it  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul,  fluttering  around 
the  fair  form  of  Psyche,  or  beholds  it  in  no 
less  beautiful  reality,  sporting  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  teaching  him  the  highest  intel- 
lectual lesson — to  gatlier  sweets  from  all. 

We  are  apt  in  our  childhood  to  delight  in 
the  legendary  talcs  of  fairy  people  inhabit- 
ing tlie  groves,  the  gardens,  or  the  fields, 
and  regard  with  an  interest  almost  supersti- 
tious, tliat  mysterious  circle  of  dark  green 
verdure  that  remains  from  year  to  year 
marking  the  enchanted  spot,  where  once 
they  were  believed  to  hold  their  midnight 
revels.  Butterflies,  in  their  exquisite  colour- 
ing, their  airy  movements,  and  ephemeral 
hves,  exhibit  to  the  imaginative  beholder  no 
slight  resemblance  to  these  idiial  beings,  as 
they  glide  through  the  scented  atmosphere 
of  the  parterre,  nestle  in  the  velvet  leaves 
of  the  rose,  or  touch  without  soiling  the 
snowy  bosom  of  tlie  lily. 

The  butterfly  is  also  strikingly  emblemat- 
ical of  that  delicacy  which  shrinks  from 
communion  with  all  that  is  rude  or  base. 
Touch  but  its  gorgeous  wings,  and  their 
beauty  falls  away — immure  the  woodland 
wanderer  in  captivity,  and  it  pines  and  dies 
— let  the  breath  of  the  storm  pass  over  it, 
and  in  an  instant  it  perishes. 

The  moth  is  less  splendidly  beautiful  than 
the  butterfly.  It  has  a  graver  character, 
and  seeks  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the  flow- 
ers of  summer ;  yet  it  is  Uable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  degree  of  violence. 
Supported  by  the  same  slight  thread  of  liJe, 
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tsarcely  perceptible  amongst  the  even- 
ladows,  except  as  an  animated  speck 
»ving  mist,  it  yet  possesses  one  striking 
cteristic,  of  which  the  poet  fails  not  to 
himself— a  tendency  to  seek  the  hght, 
when  that  light  must  prove  fatal  to  its 
existence.  How  many  poetical  ideas 
his  simple  tendency  excited!  But 
^  on  this  fertile  theme.  The  reader 
oubtless  be  better  pleased  to  exeimine 
ibject  farther  for  himself,  than  to  have 
onal  instances  of  the  poetry  of  animals 
d  before  his  view. 

M  sufficient  to  add,  in  continuation  of 
abject,  that  without  allowing  ourselves 
uid  opportunity  to  study  the  nature  and 
I  of  animals,  we  can  never  really  fed 
bey  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
which  we  inhabit  We  may  read  of 
in  books,  and  even  be  able  to  class 
according  to  their  names  and  the  ge- 
»  which  they  belong,  but  they  will  not 
into  our  hetirts  as  members  of  the 
srhood  of  nature,  clsdming  kindred 
ourselves,  and  entitled  to  our  tender- 
ind  love.  Those  who  have  known  this 
Bhip  in  early  life  will  never  lose  the  re- 
trance  of  it  to  their  latest  day,  but  will 
toe  to  derive  from  it  refreshment  and 
vein  as  they  tread  the  weary  paths  that 
hrough  the  dark  passage  of  a  sordid 
tmbled  existence.  The  difference  be- 
1  those  who  study  nature  for  them- 
\f  and  those  who  only  read  of  it  in 
,  ifl  much  the  same  as  between  those 
ravel,  and  those  who  make  themselves 
inted  with  the  situation  of  different 
lies  upon  a  map.  The  mind  of  the  tra- 
is  stored  with  associations  of  a  moral 
ntellectual  character,  which  no  map 
iiggest ;  and  he  who  occasionally  re- 
hiB  soul  to  the  genuine  influence  of 
i  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  external 
,  will  lay  up  a  rich  store  of  deep  and 
OS  thought,  to  be  referred  to  for  amuse- 
ind  consolation  through  the  whole  of 
serlife. 

1  Pope,  our  immortal  poet,  not  eulti- 
this  intimate  and  familiar  acquaint- 
iritb  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals, 
old  never  have  thought  them  of  suffi- 
xnportance  to  be  nmde  instrumental  in 


conveying  the  following  severe,  yet  just  re- 
proof to  man. 

**  Hu  God,  thou  fool !  work'd  aolely  fbr  thy  good  I 
Thy  Joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  sttire,  thy  food  I 
Who  for  thy  table  feedi  the  wanton  Awn, 
For  him  as  kindly  ipreadi  the  llow'ry  lawn. 
Im  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascenda  and  ainga  1 
Joy  tiinea  hia  voice,  joy  elevates  his  winga. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  hia  throat? 
Lorea  of  hia  own,  and  raptures,  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  atrewa  the  plain  1 
The  birda  of  heaven  ahall  Tindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  AiU  harveat  of  the  golden  year  1 
Part  paya,  and  justly,  the  deaerring  ateer." 


THE  POETRY  OP  EVENING. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inter- 
est, the  seasons  might  not  improperly  oc- 
cupy the  next  place  in  our  regard,  had  they 
not  ahetuly  been  especially  the  theme  of  one 
of  our  ablest  poets.  To  describe  the  feelings 
which  the  seasons  in  their  constant  revolu- 
tions, are  cedculated  to  excite,  would  there- 
fore only  be  to  recapitulate  the  language 
and  insult  the  memory  of  Thomson.  There 
is  one  circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  this  subject  which  demands  a  mo- 
ment's attention  here.  It  is  the  preference 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year  evinced  by 
different  persons,  according  to  the  tone  or 
temperament  of  their  own  minds.  There 
are  many  tests  by  which  human  character 
may  be  tried.  In  answering  the  simple 
question,  ^  which  is  your  favourite  season  ?" 
we  often  betray  more  than  we  are  aware  of 
at  the  time,  of  the  nature  of  our  own  feelings 
and  character.  It  is  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe,  certainly  no  misstatement  of 
fact  to  say,  that  the  young  and  the  innocent 
(or  the  good,  who  resemble  both)  almost  in- 
variably make  choice  of  spring  as  their  fa- 
vourite season  of  the  year ;  while  the  natu- 
rally morbid  and  melancholy,  or  those  who* 
have  made  themselves  so  by  the  misuse  of 
their  best  faculties,  as  invariably  choose- 
autumn.  Why  so  few  make  choice  of  sum- 
mer is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  the  oppressive- 
sense  of  heat  is  too  powerful  in  its  influence 
upon  the  body  to  allow  the  mind  to  receive- 
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any  deeply  pleasurable  sensations,  or  be- 
cause during  the  summer  there  is  such  a 
constant  springing  up  of  beauty,  such  an  un- 
ceasing supply  of  vigour  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  that  our  ideas  of  spring  are 
carried  on  until  the  commencement  of 
autumn.  There  are  a  still  smaller  number 
of  individuals  who  venture  to  say  they  love 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  because,  in  order  to 
find  our  greatest  enjoyment  in  this  season, 
we  must  possess  a  fund  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted domestic  happiness,  and  few  there 
are  who  can  boast  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing ;  few  indeed  who,  when  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  resources  which  their  own  hearts, 
their  own  homes,  or  their  own  families  af- 
ford, do  not  sometimes  wish  to  escape,  if  only 
to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  green  fields,  free 
air,  and  sunny  skies. 

The  good  and  the  happy,  the  young  and 
the  innocent,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  hope, 
find  peculiar  gratification  in  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  spring,  in  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  plants,  the  rejoicing  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  the  renovated  beauty  of  universal  na- 
ture. There  is  within  themselves  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  by  which  they  become  a  part  of 
the  harmonious  whole,  a  grateful  trust 
which  accords  with  this  promise,  a  springing 
up  and  growth  of  joyfid  expectation  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  the 
natural  world,  and  echoes  back  a  soul-felt  re- 
sponse to  the  voice  which  tells  of  happiness. 

How  difierent  in  all,  except  their  power 
over  the  feelings,  are  ^e  sympathies  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of 
autumn !  The  beauty  or  rather  the  bloom 
of  nature,  is  then  passing  away,  and  the 
gorgeous  and  splendid  hues  which  not  un- 
frequently  adorn  the  landscape  remind  us  too 
forcibly  of  that  mournful  hectic  which  is 
known  to  be  a  fatal  precursor  of  decay. 
Every  thing  fades  around  us  like  our  own 
hopes;  summer  with  her  sprightliness  has 
left  us,  like  the  friends  of  our  youth ;  while 
winter,  cold  winter,  comes  apace ;  alas !  too 
like  the  chilling  prospect  that  lies  before  us 
in  the  path  of  life.  Thus,  imagination  mul- 
tiplies our  gloomy  associations,  and  renders 
autumn  the  season  best  beloved  by  the  mor- 
bid and  cheerless,  for  very  sympathy  with 
its  tendency  to  fade. 

He  who  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 


other  man,  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  the 
mind's  worst  malady,  tells  us  that — 

"  The  glance  of  melanclioly  is  a  fearftil  gift  ;'* 

and  fearful  indeed,  is  that  insatiable  appro- 
priation to  her  own  gloomy  purposes  with 
which  melancholy  endows  her  victims. 
Fearful  would  it  be  to  read  and  sinful  to 
write,  how  melancholy  can  distort  the  fairest 
picture,  extract  bitterness  from  all  things 
sweet  and  lovely,  darkness  from  light,  and 
anguish — ^unmitigable  anguish — ^from  what 
was  benificently  intended  to  beautify  and  to 
bless. 

Each  day,  also,  has  its  associations,  so 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  seasons,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  in  their 
separate  characters  the  natural  divisions  of 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night  But 
evening,  as  being  universally  allowed  to  be 
highly  poetical,  may  justly  claim  a  large 
share  of  our  attention. 

t*  Now  came  atill  evening  on,  and  twiOg ht  grmj 
Had  In  her  sober  liTery  aU  things  clad." 

These  words  occur  immediately  to  every 
poetical  mind  on  the  first  consideration  of 
this  solemn  and  lovely  hour.  Indeed,  they 
occur  80  familiarly,  that,  if  it  were  possible 
they  could  lose  their  charm,  it  would  already 
have  been  destroyed  by  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion. But  these  two  lines  contain  within 
themselves  a  volume  of  poetic  feeling,  that 
will  live  imperishable  and  unimpaired,  so 
long  as  the  human  mind  shall  retain  its 
highest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  real  poetry.  The  very  words  have  a 
resemblance  to  the  general  lull  of  nature 
gently  sinking  into  the  silence  of  night — 
"Now  came  still  evening  on;"  "twilight 
gray"  presents  us  with  more  than  a  picture 
— with  a  feeling — a  distinct  perception  of 
thin  shadows,  and  white  mists  gradually 
blending  together;  and  the  last  line  com- 
pletely imbodies  in  a  few  simple  words,  our 
ideas  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
evening,  with  its  universally  tranquillizing, 
solenm  and  mysterious  power. 

The  mystery  of  twilight  is  not  the  least 
charm  it  possesses  to  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  mind.  From  the  earliest  records  of 
intelligent  beings,  we  learn  that  mystery 
has  ever  been  inconceivably  powerful  in  its 
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influence  upon  the  human  mind.  All  fedfie 
religions  have  been  built  upon  this  founda< 
tion,  and  even  the  true  has  its  mysteries,  for 
which  we  reverence  it  the  more.  Those 
subjects  which  excite  the  deepest  veneration 
and  awe,  strike  us  with  an  indefinite  sense 
of  something  which  we  do  not — which  we 
cannot,  understand ;  and  the  throne  of  the 
monarch,  by  being  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes, 
is  thus  invested  with  a  mystery  to  which  it 
is  greatly  indebted  for  its  supporL  Were 
all  mankind  clearly  convinced  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  true  virtue,  were  they  all 
noble,  generous,  and  devoted,  and  were  all 
sovereigns  immaculate,  they  might  then  go 
forth  amongst  their  people,  defended  only  by 
their  own  dignity,  supported  only  by  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  their  subjects.  But 
since  we  have  learned  in  these  degenerate 
times  that  kings  are  but  men,  and  since 
there  are  base  natures  abrotul,  ever  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  and  expose  the  slightest  proof 
of  fsdlibility  in  their  superiors,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  regal  ma- 
jesty, that  the  sovereign  should  be  raised 
above  the  cognizance  of  vulgar  penetration ; 
that  properly  initiated  members  should  con- 
stitute die  court,  within  whose  penetralia 
the  ignorant  and  common  herd  are  not  per- 
mitted to  intrude ;  and  that  in  order  to  give 
the  mandate  which  issues  from  the  throne, 
the  awful  solenmity  of  an  oracle,  its  irrevo- 
cable veto  should  be  uttered  unseen. 

It  next  becomes  our  business  to  inquire 
how  mystery  possesses  this  power  to  fasci- 
nate the  strongest  mind,  and  to  lead  captive 
the  most  tumultuous  passions. 

Along  with  mystery,  there  is  invariably 
some  degree  of  excitement ;  and  excitement, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  general  conduct 
and  pursuits  of  mankind,  is,  when  not  ex- 
tended so  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,  a 
universally  delightful  sensation.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  love  of  excitement,  those  who  look 
gloomily  upon  human  nature,  are  apt  to 
describe  it  as  a  defect ;  but  would  it  not  be 
more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  consis- 
tent with  a  grateftil  disposition,  to  regard 
tfiis  principle  as  having  been  implanted  in 
our  nature  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and 
to  render  the  various  occupations  of  life  a 
sQccession  of  pleasing  duties,  rather  tiian  of 
vkaometoiLil 


That  excitement  is  uniformly  the  accom- 
paniment of  mystery,  is  owing  to  this  cause ; 
mystery  is  not  the  subject  of  any  one  partic- 
ular train  of  ideas,  nor  can  it  exclusively  oc- 
cupy the  reasoning  powers,  for  want  of  some- 
thing tangible  to  lay  hold  of;  but  while  the 
senses  or  feelings  are  strongly  affected  by 
that  which  is  new,  or  strange,  or  fearful,  or  the 
magnificent,  it  opens  a  field  in  which  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  set  at  liberty  from  phy- 
sical restraint,  may  rush  forth  to  expatiate 
or  combat,  without  any  one  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. Sometimes  fear  for  a  moment 
takes  the  lead,  but  the  want  of  sufficient 
proof  or  fact  to  establish  any  definite  cause 
of  alarm,  encourages  hope;  love  peoples 
the  unfathomable  void  with  creatures  of 
its  own  formation ;  or  hate,  revenge,  and 
malice  wreak  their  fury  upon  they  know 
not  what ;  while  imagination,  the  sovereign 
queen  of  mystery,  reigns  supreme  and  un- 
disturbed over  her  own  aerial  realm.  Thus 
does  mystery  afford  illimitable  scope  for 
the  perpetual  activity  and  play  of  all  the 
thoughts  or  passions  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble.  By  allowing  liberty  of  operation  to  all, 
the  violence  of  each  is  neutralized,  and  hence 
the  power  of  mystery  over  the  mind  of  man. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  mystery  has  oflen 
been  the  means  of  exciting  the  most  violent 
passions,  such  as  fear  or  superstition.  Mys- 
tery has  unquestionably  been  made  by  art- 
ful men  the  means  of  exciting  the  curiosity, 
and  arresting  the  attention  of  their  deluded 
followers;  and  thus  rendering  them  more 
willing  and  servile  recipients  of  false  views, 
or  base  desires.  But  in  order  that  either 
fear  or  superstition  should  be  excited  to  any 
violent  degree,  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  reveal 
distinctly  some  palpable  object  of  dread,  or 
subject  of  mistaken  worship. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
more  pleasing  consideration  of  that  delight- 
ful  hour  of  day,  which  brings  to  every  crea- 
ture the  most  powerful  and  indissoluble  asso- 
ciations with  what  it  loves  best 

**Hom«  to  the  weary,  to  the  bangry  cheer, 

To  the  yoang  bird  iu  mother's  brooding  wings." 

Before  the  mystery  of  evening,  if  not  in  a 
higher  degree,  we  are  charmed  with  its  re- 
pose.   The  BtiUness  that  gradually  steak 
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over  the  creation  extends  to  our  own  hearts. 
Passion  is  lulled,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  long 
to  be  at  rest 

"  I  will  return  at  the  dose  of  day,"  says 
the  wanderer  as  he  goes  forth;  and  in 
the  evening  we  begin  to  listen  for  his  wel- 
come, though  weary  step.  ''It  is  but  an- 
other day  of  toil,"  says  the  labourer  as  he 
brushes  away  the  morning  dew,  ''In  the 
evening  I  shcdl  rest  again ;"  and  already  his 
children  are  watching  at  the  cottage  door, 
and  his  wife  is  preparing  his  evening  meal. 
All  day  the  rebellious  child  has  resisted  the 
chastisements  of  love ;  but  in  the  evening 
his  soul  is  subdued,  and  he  weeps  upon 
his  mother's  bosom.  We  can  appease  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  drive  away  re- 
flection— ^nay,  we  can  live  without  sympathy, 
until  evening  steals  around  our  path,  and 
tells  us  with  a  voice  which  makes  itself  be 
heard,  that  we  are  alone.  In  the  freshness 
of  morning,  and  through  all  the  stirring  oc- 
cupations of  busy  noon,  man  can  forget  his 
Maker ;  but  in  the  solemn  evening  hour  he 
feels  that  he  is  standing  in  the  presence  of 
his  God.  In  the  day-time  we  move  on  with 
the  noisy  multitude,  in  their  quest  of  sordid 
gain,  or  we  wear  without  weariness  or  com- 
plaint the  gilded  chains  which  bind  down 
the  soul,  or  we  struggle  against  the  tide  of 
time  and  circumstance,  battling  with  straws, 
and  spending  our  strength  in  fruitless  war- 
fare ;  but  in  the  evening  we  long  to  find  a  path 
where  the  flowers  are  not  trampled  down  by 
many  feet,  to  burst  the  degrading  bonds  of 
custom,  and  to  think  and  feel  more  like  im- 
mortal beings;  we  see  the  small  importance 
of  those  contested  points  about  which  so  ma- 
ny parties  are  at  war,  and  we  become  willing 
to  glide  on  with  the  stream,  without  fretting 
ourselves  about  every  weed  or  feather  on  its 
surface ;  esteeming  peace  of  mind  and  good- 
will towards  men  far  before  the  defence  of 
any  particular  set  of  opinions,  or  even  the 
establishment  of  our  own. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  remembrance ;  for 
the  powers  of  the  mind  having  been  all  day 
in  exercise,  still  retain  their  activity,  and 
being  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  or 
worldly  pursuits,  branch  out  into  innumera- 
ble associations,  from  things  present  and 
visible,  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  re- 
mote, and  which  but  for  such  associations 


might  have  been  forgotten.  The  evening 
melody  of  the  birds,  stealing  gently  upon  the 
humid  air,  and  heard  more  distinctly  than 
their  noon-day  song,  calls  up  the  image  of 
some  friend  with  whom  we  have  listened  to 
that  sound ;  nor  can  we  pursue  our  wonted 
evening  walk  without  being  reminded  by  the 
very  path,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  even 
the  atmosphere,  of  that  familiar  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling,  never  enjoyed  in  such 
perfection  as  at  the  close  of  day.  But, 
above  all  other  ideas  connected  with  this 
hour,  we  love  the  repose  of  evening.  Every 
living  creature  is  then  sinking  to  rest,  dark- 
ness is  stealing  around  us  like  a  misty  cur- 
tain, a  dreamy  languor  subdues  our  harsher 
feelings,  and  makes  way  for  the  flow  of  all 
that  is  tender,  afiectionate,  or  refined.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  muse  upon  this  subject 
without  thinking  of  the  return  of  the  wan- 
derer, the  completion  of  labour,  the  folding 
of  the  weary  wing,  the  closing  of  innocent 
eyes  in  peaceful  slumber,  the  vesper  hymn, 
and  the  prayer  or  thanksgiving  with  which 
every  day  should  be  closed. 

How  is  it,  that  when  there  is  so  much 
even  in  external  nature  to  remind  ungrate- 
ful man  of  his  duty,  he  should  be  backward 
in  oflering  that  tribute  which  is  due  to  the 
Author  of  all  his  blessings  ?  Is  it  so  hard  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  the  bountiful  sun, 
when  we  see  what  a  train  of  glory  goes 
along  with  his  departing  light?  For  the 
gentle  and  refreshing  dews  which  come 
with  timely  nourishment  to  the  dry  and 
drooping  plants?  For  those  very  plants, 
and  their  unspeakable  utility  and  beauty  ? 
For  all  that  the  eye  beholds  of  loveliness  or 
magnificence,  or  that  the  ear  distinguishes 
of  harmony?  But  above  all,  for  that  un- 
wearied sense  of  enjoyment  with  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  walk  through  the  crea- 
tion, rendering  thanks  to  his  Creator  at 
every  step. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
advocate  the  vain  philosophy  of  past  ages — 
the  vague  notion  long  since  discarded  from 
the  rational  world,  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  or  even  perfection 
of  the  universe,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead 
the  heart  to  God.  I  speak  of  such  contem- 
plation as  being  the  natural  and  suitable 
exercise  of  an  immortal  mind,  and  of  the 
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3  of  creation  as  corroborating  evidence 
gracious  will  has  designed  the  mys- 
f  our  being,  and  that  a  powerful  hand 
aes  to  uphold  the  world  which  we  in- 

I  speak  of  the  soothing  calm  of  even^ 
ot  with  the  puerile  notion  that  mere 
lental  musing  is  conducive  to  the  vi- 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — that 
^hich  is  compelled  to  engage  in  active 
re  with  the  world,  and  sometimes  to 
Biin  its  stand  amidst  all  that  is  repulsive 
poetic  mind ;  but  I  speak  of  the  even- 
}ur  as  a  season  of  repose  and  whole* 
refreshment  to  this  spirit,  and  of  all 
enjoyments  derived  from  the  admira- 
'nature  as  lawful,  natural,  and  highly 
cive  to   the  feehng   of  thankfulness 

unfadlingly  pervades  the  soul  of  the 
'christian. 
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write  a  chapter  on  the  moon,  appear?, 
t  sight,  a  task  no  less  presumptuous 
lij  than  inevitably  fruitless  in  its  con- 
aces — fruitless  as  regards  that  kind  of 
5t  which  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
has  been  called  forth  and  sanctified 
t  highest  powers  of  genius,  as  well  as 
d  and  profaned  by  the  lowest  To 
ophize  the  moon,  even  in  the  most 
ic  lays,  would,  in  the  present  day  be 
ess  absurd  than  to  attempt 

^d  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

throw  %  perl'ttme  o'er  the  violet, 

■moothe  the  ice,  or  add  another  hae 

o  the  rainbow,  or  with  lantern  light 

leck  the  beauteona  eye  of  heaven  to  gamiah.*' 

in  order  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  of 
airal  and  sensible  objects,  pre-eminent- 
tical,  no  other  facts  need  be  adduced 
lese ;  that  all  the  efiusions  of  disordered 
whicii  have  been  offered  at  her  shrine, 
irst  the  world  began,  have  not  deprived 
leen  of  night  of  one  iota  of  her  regal 
Y ;  not  all  the  abortive  efforts  of  de- 
e  art,  (and  not  a  few  have  presented  a 
•ry  of  her  inimitable  beauty,)  have,  in 
g^test  degree  impaired  the  charm  of 
veliness ;  not  all  the  allusions  of  sickly 
lent,  or  vulgar  affectation,  have  sullied 


her  purity ;  nor  have  all  the  scenes  of  de- 
gradation, fraud,  or  cruelty,  which  her 
mysterious  light  has  illuminated,  been  able, 
even  in  these  clear-sighted  and  practical 
times,  to  render  less  solemn  and  imposing, 
that  soul-pervading  influence,  with  which  the 
moon  is  still  capable  of  inspu*ing  those  who 
have  not  entirely  subdued  or  sacrificed  the 
tender,  generous,  or  sublime  emotions  of 
their  nature. 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  the  sun 
unquestionably  claims  our  regard  before  all 
other  objects  of  creation.  But  the  sun  is 
less  poetical  them  the  moon,  because  his  at- 
tributes are  less  exclusively  connected  with 
our  mental  perceptions.  By  combining  the 
idea  of  heat  with  that  of  light,  our  associa- 
tions become  more  sensitive  and  corporeal, 
and  consequently  less  refined.  The  light 
of  the  sun  is  also  too  clear,  and  too  generally 
pervading  in  its  nature,  to  be  so  poetical  as 
that  of  the  moon.  It  leaves  too  httle  for  the 
imagination.  All  is  revealed  to  the  eye; 
and  myriads  of  different  objects  being  thus 
made  distinctly  visible,  the  attention  wants 
that  focus  of  concentration  which  gives  in- 
tensity and  vividness  to  all  our  impressions. 

"  But  the  stars,"  some  may  ask,  "  are  they 
not  sufficiently  distant  and  magnificent  for 
sublimity — mild  enough  for  purity — ^beautiful 
enough  for  love  ?"  Yes ;  but  they  are  too 
distant — too  pure — too  cold  for  humeui  love. 
They  come  not  near  our  troubled  world,  they 
smile  not  upon  us  hke  the  moon.  We  feel 
that  they  are  beautiful.  We  behold  and 
admire.  No  wonder  that  the  early  dwellers 
upon  earth  should  have  been  tempted  to  be- 
hold and  worship.  But  one  thing  is  wanting, 
that  charm,  whether  real  or  ideal,  which 
connects  or  seems  to  connect,  our  mental 
sufferings,  wants,  and  wishes,  with  some 
high  and  unattainable  source  of  intelligence 
— the  charm  of  sympathy.  Thousands  of 
purified  and  elevated  minds  have  expatiated 
upon  the  stars  as  the  most  subUme  of  all 
created  objects,  and  so  imquestionably  they 
are  ;*  but  sublimity  is  not  all  that  constitutes 


*  Every  one  disposed  to  doubt  thia  truth,  may  find 
fVill  conviction  by  reading  in  Montgomery's  Lecture*  on 
Poetry,  a  few  page*  devoted  to  this  subject;  perhapa 
the  most  poetical  eflTusion  that  ever  flowed  IVum  an  elo« 
quent  pen,  inspired  by  a  refined  imaginationi  a  highly 
gifted  mind,  and  a  devout  spirit. 
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the  essence  of  poetic  feeling.  The  spirit  of 
poetry  dwells  not  always  in  the  high  and 
distant  heavens,  but  loves  to  vary  its  exist- 
tence  by  the  enjoyment  of  tender  and  home- 
felt  delights.  Thus,  we  are  not  satisfied, 
even  in  our  hightest  intellectual  pursuits, 
unless  we  find  something  to  appropriate,  and 
call  our  own ;  and  thus  while  we  admire  the 
stars  as  splendid  portions  of  the  heavens,  we 
both  admire  and  love  the  moon,  because, 
still  retaining  her  heavenly  character,  she 
approaches  nearer  to  our  earth.  We  can- 
not look  upon  the  stars  without  being  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  distance,  their  unattain- 
able height,  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
space  that  lies  between  the  celestial  fields 
which  they  traverse  with  a  perpetual  har- 
mony of  motion,  and  the  low  world  of  petty 
cares  where  we  lie  grovelling.  But  the 
moon — the  placid  moon,  is  just  high  enough 
for  sublimity,  just  near  enough  for  love.  So 
benign,  and  bland,  and  soilly  beautiful  is  her 
ever-beaming  countenance,  that  when  per- 
sonifying, as  we  always  do,  the  moon,  she 
seems  to  us  rather  as  purified  than  as  having 
been  always  pure.  We  feel  as  if  some  fel- 
lowship with  human  frsulty  and  sufiering 
had  brought  her  near  us,  and  almost  wonder 
whether  her  seasons  of  mysterious  darkness 
are  accompanied  with  that  character  of  high 
and  unimpeachable  dignity  which  attends 
her  seasons  of  light  Her  very  beams,  when 
they  steal  in  upon  our  meditations,  seem 
fraught  with  tenderness,  with  charity,  and 
love:  so  that  we  naturally  associate  them 
in  our  own  minds,  not  so  much  with  super- 
natural perfection,  as  with  that  which  has 
been  refined  and  sublimated  by  a  moral 
process.  We  call  to  remembrance  the  dark- 
est imputation  ever  ccust  upon  the  moon,  in 
those  dark  times  when  to  be  a  goddess  was 
by  no  means  to  be  free  from  every  moral 
stain ;  and  then,  in  fanciful  return  for  aU  her 
sweet,  and  cheering,  and  familiar  light,  we 
sometimes  ofiier  a  sigh  of  pity  to  the  vestal 
Dian,  that  she  should  have  paid  so  dearly 
for  having  loved  but  once,  and  that  with  so 
pure  a  fiame,  that  it  disturbed  not  the  dreams 
of  a  slumbering  shepherd  boy. 

To  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all  visible  ob- 
jects the  most  poetical,  there  needs  no  other 
evidence  than  the  number  of  poetic  lays  in 
which  she  has  been  celebrated.    The  merit 


of  these  lays  is  proof  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in 
point;  the  inspiration  being  in  the  moon  her- 
self—the virtue  of  that  inspiration  in  the  souls 
of  her  votaries.  Here  however  we  find  ad- 
ditional, and  perhaps  stronger  proof  of  the 
same  fact ;  for  not  only  have  poets  of  every 
age,  and  every  country,  found  in  the  queen  of 
night  a  never-tiring  theme ;  but  she  has  un- 
questionably the  honour  of  having  called  forth 
some  of  the  most  memorable,  and  most  bnl- 
liant  effusions  of  poetic  genius.  To  quote 
illustrative  passages  on  this  subject  would 
be  to  fill  volimies,  and  to  make  selections 
would  be  almost  impossible,  amongst  in- 
stances so  numerous  and  so  fraught  with  in- 
terest; but  there  is  one  scene  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, for  the  natural  and  simple  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  an  exquisite  moonlight  night,  ap- 
parently without  effort,  and  almost  without 
description.  It  is  where  the  two  lovers,  es- 
caped from  danger  and  suspicion,  first  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  quiet  enjoyment 
which  is  best  appreciated  afler  imminent 
risk.  In  this  picture  (for  it  is  nothing  less) 
we  behold  most  strikingly  the  roaster  hand 
by  which  the  scene  is  drawn.  Here  is  no  bab- 
bling '  about  silver  rays,' '  sod  influence,'  ^  smi- 
ling light;'  the  passage  commences  merely 
with — *  The  moon  shines  bright ;'  and  then 
so  perfect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers,  both 
in  each  other  and  in  all  that  surrounds  them, 
that  they  immediately  strike  off  comparisons 
between  that  particular  night,  and  others  that 
have  been  vividly  impressed  upon  their  im- 
aginations, not  by  observation,  but  by  pas- 
sages from  (perhaps  their  favourite)  authors, 
where  the  moon  has  been  called  in  to  aid 
the  representation  of  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes.  Had  the  happiness  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  been  less  absorbing,  or  had  the 
night  been  less  beautiful,  they  might  have 
told  us  how,  and  upon  what  objects  the 
moon  was  then  shining.  But  with  them  all 
was  complete.  They  had  no  comments  to 
make  upon  the  lovely  night,  which  we  are 
left  to  suppose  too  exquisite  for  description ; 
and  af\er  amusing  themselves  and  each 
other  with  simple,  but  most  beautiful  allu- 
sions to  classic  history,  they  very  naturally 
fall  into  that  playful  himiour,  which  belongs 
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to  perfect  happiness,  and  descending  from 
their  poetic  flights,  turn  upon  each  other  the 
sportive  badinage,  which  is  more  familiar 
to  those  who  are  but  "earthly  happy." 
They  are  then  interrupted  by  the  entrahce 
of  a  messenger;  but  still  the  mind  of  the 
poet  having  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
his  own  idea,  or  rather  his  own  intense  feel- 
ing of  this  ecstatic  night,  he  goes  on  afler  the 
first  exuberance  of  fancy  has  been  expended 
in  mere  association,  to  give  us  some  de- 
scription of  the  scene ;  cmd  then  follows  that 
passage  so  highly  imaginative  and  poetical, 
yet  withal  so  simple,  that  it  seems  but  to  em- 
body in  words,  the  faint  dreams  that  have 
floated  through  our  own  minds  a  thousand 
times  without  finding  utterance : 

<*  How  sweet  the  moonlight  aleepa  apon  thli  bank ! 
Here  wiU  we  eit,  and  let  the  •oanda  of  maaic 
Creep  ia  oor  eara ;  •oft  atOlneaa,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  toochea  of  aweet  harmony. 
8it,  Jeaalca.    Look  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
la  thick  inlaid  with  patinea  of  bright  gold  ; 
Tbere'a  not  the  amalleat  orb,  which  thou  behold'at, 
But  ia  kia  motion  like  an  angel  ainga, 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoang-ey'd  cherabima. 
Bach  harmony  ia  in  immortal  aoala ; 
Bat,  whilst  thia  muddy  veature  of  decay 
Dock  groaaly  cloae  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

In  contemplating  the  diflerent  attributes 
of  the  moon,  first,  and  most  striking,  is  that 
distinctness  of  light  and  shade  which  charac- 
terise her  influence  over  external  nature. 
Here  are  no  lesser  lights,  no  minor  shadows 
to  constitute  a  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. The  whole  earth  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  two  ruling  powers ;  and  every  ma- 
terial object  presents  on  one  side  a  surface 
distinctly  visible,  while  the  other  is  lost  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  Not  a  wreath  of 
ivy,  a  projecting  cornice,  or  a  broken  turret, 
but  the  moon  invests  it  with  a  beauty  of  her 
own,  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  more 
potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  imagination, 
from  the  depth  of  mysterious  shadow  by 
which  it  is  contrasted.  Beautiful  as  her 
light  unquestionably  is,  when  it  falls  upon 
the  verdure  of  the  doping  bank,  where  every 
flower,  and  leaf  and  tendril  have  their  shining 
mr&ce  contrasted  with  their  shadow,  we 
should  scarcely  pause  to  ofier  our  tnbute  of 
admiration,  by  telling  how  oflen  the  poet's  lay 
^  has  recorded  events  which  took  place  ^'  on 
nch  a  night,"  but  that  in  ^andng  from  this 
of  iAvery  brightness,  we  behold  the 


deep  gloom  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the 
narrow  defile,  or  the  hollow  cave,  within 
whose  confines  the  queen  of  night,  with  all 
her  power,  and  all  her  splendour,  is  unable 
to  penetrate. 

Another  striking  attribute  of  the  moon, 
and  one  which  seems  more  especially  to 
bring  her  within  the  sphere  of  human  sym- 
pathy, is  her  alternate  darkness  and  illumi- 
nation ;  which  last  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
a  periodical  visitation ;  for  so  powerful  are 
the  senses  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is  with 
some  difficulty  we  realize  the  truth,  that 
when  the  moon  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,  she 
is  in  reahty  as  present  with  us  as  when  her 
sod  Ught  salutes  us  in  our  nightly  wander- 
ings. Thus  we  hear  perpetually  of  the  con- 
stancy, as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  the 
moon ;  just  as  a  simihtude  with  either  qual- 
ity may  suit  the  poet's  need.  Of  her  con- 
stancy, because,  lost  as  she  is  to  our  out- 
ward perceptions,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
with  undeviating  certainty  the  hour  of  her 
return;  of  her  inconstancy,  because  how 
profound  soever  are  the  devotions  offered  at 
her  shrine,  that  shrine  is  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  full  splendour  of  her  celestial 
brightness,  than  the  inefiable  light  begins  to 
wane,  and  finally  disappears. 

From  the  long  established  custom  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  moon  in  our  descriptions  of 
mental  suflering,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
pronounce  that  melancholy  was  one  of  her 
chief  characteristics,  were  not  this  poetical 
propensity  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  en- 
joyments of  the  generality  of  mankind  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  confine  their  attention 
to  social,  stirring,  mundane  subjects  of  inter- 
est or  excitement ;  and  thus  to  leave  little 
time,  and  less  inclination,  for  making  obser- 
vations upon  the  moon :  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  melancholy,  which  has  in  all 
minds  the  same  tendency  to  silence,  solitude, 
and  contemplation,  the  eye  is  naturally  di- 
rected to  scenes  of  repose  and  serenity,  and 
more  than  all,  to  the  solemn  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  here  that  we  look  for  peace ; 
and  we  all  can  remember,  when  through  the 
long  wdtches  of  the  sleepless  night,  the 
moon  was  our  only  companion,  the  only 
friend  who  was  near  -us  under  the  pressure 
of  our  calamity,  or  who  appeared  to  sympa- 
thize in  our  distress. 
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Surely  tlie  sweet  influence  of  the  queen 
of  night  is  in  its  own  nature  more  cheering 
than  melancholy.  How  many  glad  occasions 
of  social  and  festive  entertainment  are  regu- 
lated by  tlie  moon.  "We  will  visit  our 
friends  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full " — "  We 
will  return  by  the  light  of  the  moon  " — "  We 
wait  for  the  moon  before  we  set  scul,"  is  the 
familiar  language  of  every  day ;  and  how 
much  more  must  the  mariner  on  the  mighty 
deep  rejoice  in  her  welcome  visitations,  and 
hail  her  nightly  radiance  aa  she  rises  over 
the  unfathomable  abyss.  Shines  not  the 
moon  through  the  grated  lattice  of  the  pri- 
son, from  whence  all  other  gentle  comforters 
are  excluded,  smiling  upon  the  crimmal  in 
his  feverish  sleep,  and  reminding  him  when 
he  starts  into  waking  consciousness,  that 
while  his  brother  man,  perhaps  weak,  falli- 
ble, and  faulty  as  himself,  had  he  been  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  is  able  to  pursue,  im- 
peach, and  condemn,  according  to  the  strict 
authority  of  laws,  which  take  no  cognizance 
of  want  of  knowledge,  of  early  bias,  and 
more  than  all,  of  peculiar  and  incalculable 
temptation ;  there  is  still  mercy  in  the  ever- 
lasting heavens — an  eye  that  looks  down 
upon  his  earthly  sofferings,  beholding 
through  a  clear,  and  steady,  and  impartial 
light,  all  that  is  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of 
man;  and  that  an  humble,  solemn,  and 
heartfelt  appeal,  even  from  out  his  dungeon, 
beneath  his  chains,  or  upon  the  fatal  scaffold, 
may  yet  be  made  to  that  higher  tribunal, 
whose  judgments  are  as  unparalled  in  mer- 
cy, as  unimpeachable  in  justice. 

Is  not  the  moon,  amidst  all  the  chances 
and  changes  that  occur  to  us  in  this  sublu- 
nary scene,  still,  still  the  same  ?  We  recall 
the  sweet  and  social  evenings,  when  the 
moon  looked  in  upon  our  childish  play, 
through  the  trellice-work  of  vine  and  jessa- 
mine that  grew  around  our  ancestral  dwell- 
ing. How  looks  that  dwelling  now?  The 
vine  and  the  jessamine  are  rooted  from  the 
earth,  the  waUs  are  broken  down,  and  scarce- 
ly is  one  stone  lefl  upon  another.  Where 
are  the  companions  of  those  happy  hours  ? 
Some  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  are 
gone  we  ask  not  where ;  some  are  so  altered 
in  their  loves  and  friendships,  that  we  know 
them  not,  or  perhaps,  they  know  not  us; 
and  others  are  scattered  abroad  throughout 


the  busy  world,  chasing  their  different  ob- 
jects of  ambition  or  desire,  in  which  we  hold 
no  share :  even  our  own  hearts,  though  they 
feel  the  same  to  us  in  tlieir  capability  of  suf- 
fering, having  learned  to  beat  another  tune, 
to  bum  with  different  fires,  to  be  vivified 
with  a  new  life,  or  subject  to  a  fatality 
which  we  were  far  from  apprehending  then. 
Yet  the  moon — tlie  lovely  moon,  is  still  the 
same,  shining  on  with  the  same  ineffable  ef- 
fulgence— teaching  us  that  constancy  is  not 
an  empty  name,  though  we  and  ours  have 
failed  to  find  the  reality — that  there  is  punty 
and  peace  beneath  the  heavens,  though  we 
are  still  wandering  in  fruitless  quest  of  both 
— that  there  is  an  inexhautible  fountain  of 
loveliness  and  delist,  though  we  have 
wasted  ours. 

And  is  not  the  moon  most  kind,  most  chari- 
table, that  she  reveals  no  deformities,  brings 
to  Ught  no  defects,  but  ever  shines  on — 

*•  LeaTing  that  beautiftiU  that  ■till  wm  ■<>, 
And  making  that  which  was  not." 

Oh !  it  is  wearisome  in  our  daily  existence 
to  see  the  critic's  eye  for  ever  peering  through 
a  narrow  focus  of  concentrated  and  partial 
light,  to  find  out  the  specks  upon  the  face  of 
the  sun,  the  soil  of  the  hly,  the  footprints  of 
the  butterfly  upon  the  velvet  petals  of  the 
rose ;  Ustening  with  his  ear  sharpened  to  an 
acuteness  that  renders  it  sensible  only  of  dis- 
cord, to  detect  the  misapplication  of  tone  and 
emphasis  in  the  eloquence  that  shakes  the 
world,  the  wrong  cadence  in  the  voice  that 
tells  of  anguish,  the  false  note  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.  Yet  this  is  what  men 
call  wisdom — a  wisdom  which  if  it  fails  to 
subdue  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  man- 
kind, at  least  destroys  the  capacity  for  ap- 
preciating the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
creation,  and  the  desire  to  bow  with  mute 
reverence  and  awe  before  its  Creator.  It  is 
this  wisdom  which  intrudes  its  unwelcome 
presence  upon  our  daily  walk,  rendering  that 
walk  most  wearisome,  and  the  society  we 
meet  there,  infinitely  worse  than  solitude. 
But  the  night  returns — ^the  calm  and  silent 
night,  and  the  sweet  moon  rising  over  the 
eastern  hills,  goes  forth  upon  her  pathway 
through  the  heavens.  Perchance  an  envious 
cloud  advances,  and  her  form  is  obscured  by 
miflty  vapours;  but  they  pass  away,  and 
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her  smfle  looks  sweeter  than  before.  Upon 
the  rugged  precipice,  the  dark  impenetrable 
forest,  the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean,  "  her 
sod  and  solemn  light"  is  falling,  beautifying 
whatever  it  shines  upon,  marking  out  as  with 
ji  a  silver  pencil  the  majestic  outline  of  the 
crag  or  promontory,  but  leaving  the  deep 
and  frightful  cavern  at  its  base  still  unre- 
veaied ;  tinging  with  radiant  lustre  the  light 
boughs  that  wave  and  dance  as  if  with  very 
gladness  in  her  welcome  beams,  the  sprays 
of  glittering  ivy,  or  the  lofty  turrets  of  the 
ancient  tower,  while  passing  in  her  peaceful 
progress  over  every  scene  of  gloom  and  ter- 
ror, she  seems  to  cast  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  into  yet  deeper  shade ;  or,  turning  the 
foam  of  the  angry  billows  into  crests  of  spark- 
ling light,  the  troubled  track  of  the  heaving 
bark  into  a  silvery  pathway,  and  the  sails 
that  flatter  in  the  adverse  gale,  into  the  white 
pinions  of  some  angelic  messenger,  she 
kindly  offers  to  the  imaginative  beholder,  a 
picture  of  sublimity  for  that  of  danger — of 
trust  for  anxious  fear — of  hope  for  murmur- 
ing and  despair. 

Is  not  the  moon  also  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  sweet  and  pleasant  memories?  We 
might  forget  (in  this  world  there  is  much  to 
make  us  forget)  what  we  learned  before  our 
minds  were  tainted  by  the  envious  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  and  the  necessity  of  sordid 
gain,  or  soured  by  the  disappointments  in- 
evitably attending  both.  The  worldly  man, 
the  sharp  keen  bustler  of  the  city,  sees  little 
to  call  back  his  thoughts  to  the  days  of  un- 
sophisticated innocence,  and  still  less  to  re- 
commend to  his  now  mature  judgment,  what 
he  would  caU  nothing  better  than  his  boyish 
blindness,  to  his  own  best  interests.  But  the 
bodily  frame  in  time  wears  out,  the  city  feast 
becomes  unpalatable  to  the  sickly  appetite, 
and  civic  honours  are  imable  to  support  the 
head  they  crown.  Sleepless  nights  succeed 
to  wearisome  days.  Perhaps  his  attendant 
enjoys  that  repose,  which  he  is  unable  to 
purchase  with  all  his  wealth.  To  sum  up 
the  amount  of  his  gold,  no  longer  relieves 
the  aching  void  of  his  heart  There  is  a 
gnawing  want  stiU  pressing  upon  him,  even 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  which  all  his 
possessions  are  unequal  to  supply ;  and  he 
begins  at  last  to  question,  whether  they  may 
not  have  cost  him  more  than  their  real  value. 


Lost  in  a  world  of  vague  and  unsatisfying 
thoughts,  the  moon  steals  in  upon  his  medi- 
tations. It  is  not  with  him  as  with  more 
feeling  minds,  that  memory  rushes  back 
with  one  tremendous  bound;  but  with  his 
wonted  caution  and  reserve,  he  begios  to  re- 
trace the  pilgrimage  of  past  years,  the  silent 
moonbeams  lighting  him  unconsciously  on 
his  way,  and  leading  him  by  the  chain  of 
association  back  to  his  paternal  home.  He 
enters  again  the  once  familiar  habitation. 
He  takes  possession  of  the  chair  appropriated 
to  the  darling  boy,  and  along  with  it  the 
many  pure  and  hvely  feelings,  which  the 
world  had  chased  away.  He  listens  to  his 
father's  gentle  admonitions,  and  feels  the  af- 
fectionate pressure  of  his  hand,  upon  his  then 
unruffled  brow.  He  hears  his  mother's  voice 
as  she  sings  their  evening  hymn,  and  ^^  Oh !" 
the  man  of  wealth  exclaims,  "  that  I  might 
be  again  that  innocent  and  happy  boy !" 

If  he  who  embarks  his  whole  heart  in  the 
sordid  avocations  of  life,  is  necessarily  driven 
on  to  resign  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  ten- 
derest  affections  of  his  youth,  the  votaress 
of  fashion  becomes  if  possible  more  heart- 
less, and  more  hardened  in  her  servile  and 
despicable  career:  it  is  possible  from  this 
cause  that  in  order  to  act  to  the  life  the  £ulifi- 
cial  character  she  has  assumed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  should  sometimes  wear  the 
semblance  of  feeling,  just  in  that  proportion, 
and  according  to  that  peculiar  mode,  which 
may  best  suit  the  selfish  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  this  empty  mockery  of  the  best 
and  loveliest  attributes  of  hyman  nature — 
of  its  affections,  sympathies,1and  high  capa- 
bilities, has  a  more  debasing  and  injurious 
effect  upon  the  mind,  than  the  total  forget- 
fulness  even  of  their  outward  character. 
But  the  womcm  of  fashion  cannot  always 
keep  her  thoughts  directed  to  the  same  bril- 
liant point  There  will  be  moments  when 
she  suspects  the  potency  of  the  idol  to  whom 
her  only  devotions  have  been  offered.  With 
her  also  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  frame, 
will  produce  a  pimng  after  that  which  has 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  world — a 
longing  to  lie  down  and  rest,  beneath  the 
sheltering  wings  of  the  angel  of  peace.  Per- 
chance she  has  stolen  unnoticed  from  the 
busy  throng,  to  breathe  for  one  moment  with 
greater  freedom  at  the  open  casement   She 
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still  hears  the  tread  of  the  noisy  dance — the 
music — the  glad  voices — and  she  feels  what 
no  heart  is  capable  of  feeling  without  a  pang, 
that  her  presence  is  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  reputed  friends,  and  that 
when  her  head  is  laid  within  the  grave  they 
will  still  dance  on,  without  being  conscious 
that  one  familiar  step  is  wanting  in  their 
merriment  Her  soul  is  oppressed.  She  looks 
out  beneath  the  high  blue  silent  heavens, 
and  the  moon  is  there  to  welcome  her  as 
with  a  sister^s  smile.  It  is  to  the  moon  alone 
that  all  human  beings  can  appeal  witli  an 
inwBurd  sense  of  sympathy ;  and  to  the  moon 
at  last  she  ventures  to  utter  that  complaint, 
which  no  ear  has  ever  heard.  "  It  was  not 
thus!"  the  melancholy  strain  begins,  but 
tears — true,  uhaficctcd  tears  are  rising,  and 
she  looks  down  upon  the  clustering  jessa- 
mine, whose  delicate  stars  gleam  out  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  send  forth  their  odorous 
perfumes  upon  the  gales  of  night  It  was 
not  thus  that  she,  that  splendid  mourner, 
weary  with  the  weight  of  her  own  diamonds, 
and  sick  of  the  selfishness  of  her  own  chosen 
friends,  looked  up  to  the  face  of  the  pale 
moon,  in  those  hours  when  the  moon  looks 
fairest — those  happy  hours  when  even  she, 
the  false  one,  was  beloved.  Her  memory, 
the  only  faculty  which  she  has  not  been  able 
to  pervert,  returns  to  the  bright  season  of 
sincerity  and  youth.  Again  she  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  one  whom  worlds  could  not 
have  tempted  to  violate  her  confidence,  or 
wound  her  love — one  who  was  deserted  for 
a  worthless  rival,  in  his  turn  to  be  cast  off 
for  another,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  world  at  last  became  the  only  can- 
didate for  her  afiections,  the  only  ruler  of 
her  heart  "  It  was  not  thus !"  she  exclaims, 
"  that  I  was  wont  to  look  upon  the  moon. 
Oh !  give  me  back  the  loves,  the  friendships 
of  my  early  days.  Restore  tlie  capability 
of  trusting,  even  though  I  should  still  be  de- 
ceived !  Awaken  in  my  soul  the  faculty  of 
hope,  though  I  should  be  disappointed  still ! 
Rekindle  my  affections,  that  I  may  feel  the 
possibility  of  loving,  though  I  should  never 
be  beloved  again !  Let  me  hear  once  more 
the  voice  of  kindness,  though  it  should  be 
strange  to  mine  ear !  Let  me  listen  to  the 
language  of  truth,  though  it  should  condemn 
the  whole  of  my  past  life !" 


The  mariner  at  midnight  on  the  deep  sea, 
looks  forth  when  other  eyes  are  sleeping, 
towards  the  bright  opening  in  tlie  eastern 
clouds,  where  the  pale  lustre  of  the  rising 
moon  gives  welcome  promise  of  her  blessed 
visitation.  Soon  her  full  round  orb  appears 
in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  dark  vapours 
float  away,  or,  gliding  gently  past  her 
beaming  face,  receive  the  soft  reflection  of 
her  smile,  before  they  pass  into  the  undistin- 
guishable  chaos  of  night  High  into  the 
azure  heavens  she  now  ascends,  while  the 
lonely  helmsman  chants  to  the  heedless  gale 
the  songs  of  his  native  land.  He  gazes 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  water, 
and  ever  as  his  eye  dwells  upon  that  silvery 
track  of  light  that  seems  to  lure  him  away 
to  another  world,  recollections  which  the 
bustle  of  the  day  keeps  down,  and  thoughts 
dear  as  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure,  rise 
within  his  bretust,  fresh  and  spontaneous; 
and  he  tliinks  how  the  same  moon  shone 
upon  tlie  woodbine  bower  where  he  first 
wooed  the  village  maid,  who  blushed  in  her 
innocent  joy,  and  inwardly  exulted  in  the 
short-lived  happiness  of  being  a  sailor^s 
bride.  Has  he  not  seen  that  bower  again? 
Yes,  and  the  woodbine  was  still  lovely,  but 
his  bride  had  lost  her  maiden  bloom,  and 
the  cares  of  a  lonely  and  almost  widowed 
wife  had  made  her  prematurely  old.  Again 
he  has  returned  to  tliat  well-known  spot- 
that  haven  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  the 
babe  that  should  have  welcomed  him  with 
the  kind  name  of  father,  was  sleeping  be- 
neath a  little  grassy  mound  in  the  church- 
yard, while  he  had  been  far  away  in  its 
hour  of  agony,  and  its  last  cry  had  been  un- 
heard by  him.  Once  more  he  has  returned 
to  his  deserted  home.  The  motlier  too  was 
gone  to  her  place  of  rest,  and  two  humble 
graves  side  by  side  were  all  the  memorial 
that  remained  of  his  domestic  happiness. 
What  then  ?  Does  he  wish  that  his  mar- 
riage day  had  never  dawned?  would  he 
extinguish  the  memory  of  the  past?  No, 
though  amidst  the  stir  of  the  busy  day,  or 
amongst  his  jovial  comrades  he  thinks  little 
of  his  wife  and  child,  yet  in  the  solitude  of 
the  night  watches  when  the  moon  is  above 
his  head,  and  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  vessel's 
I  side,  he  blesses  that  mild  and  gentle  remem- 
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brancer,  that  she  visits  him  in  his  loneliness, 
to  ten  him  those  tales  of  tenderness  to  which 
his  ear  has  become  strange,  and  to  open  in 
his  bold  and  hardy  bosom  those  sweet 
foontains  of  human  love  which  transform 
the  character  of  the  rude  sailor  into  that 
of  the  avenger  of  the  injured,  the  father 
of  the  orphan,  and  the  protector  of  the  help- 
lesB. 

Thus  ever  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
watchful  eyes  of  &e  wayfaring  man,  is  the 
moon  as  she  rises  from  her  throne  of  clouds. 
He  turns  to  gaze  upon  that  welcome  face, 
and  thinks  how  many  well-known  and  fa- 
miliar looks  are  directed  to  the  same  object 
Perchance  he  has  been  a  wanderer  through 
many  lands,  a  voyager  over  the  deep  seas, 
a  pilgrim  of  Ae  world ;  yet  ever  on  his 
wayward  course,  the  same  mild  moon  has 
been  like  a  faithful  and  untiring  friend, 
speaking  to  him  amongst  a  strange  people 
in  the  native  language  of  his  heart,  and 
telling  through  the  lonely  night,  sweet 
tidings  of  his  wished-for  home.  Whether 
amid  snow  covered  hills,  through  the  frozen 
wilderness,  along  the  skirts  of  the  pine 
forest,  far,  far  away,  she  guides  the  solitary 
Laplander  ?  or,  in  more  sultry  climes  looks 
down  through  the  fohsige  of  the  waving 
pafan  tree,  and  glances  over  &e  bright  sur- 
face of  the  welcome  waters,  where  the 
Indian  laves  his  burning  feet:  whether  high 
above  the  tower,  the  minaret,  or  stately 
dome,  she  looks  down,  a  silent  and  unmoved 
spectator,  upon  the  thickly-peopled  city,  the 
perpetual  stir,  the  hurry  and  the  rush  of  busy 
life ;  or  far  away  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  some  lone  isle  of  the  ocean,  touching 
with  her  sparkling  radiance  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  that  nameless  and  uncultured 
I  garden,  and  the  rippling  waves  that  rise 
and  fall,  and  lull  themselves  to  rest  upon 
that  unknown  shore:  whether  through  the 
richly  curtained  window  of  the  palace,  her 
modest  light  steals  gently  in,  and  gliding 
I  orer  t}ie  marble  floor,  or  along  the  tapestried 
walls,  rest  in  its  silence  and  purity  upon  the 
,  crimson  canopy  of  kings;  or  where  die  cot- 
tage of  the  herdsman  stands  upon  the  lone 
I  moor,  silvers  the  mossy  turf  beside  his  door, 
covering  the  grey  thatch  of  the  mouldering 
.  roof  with  her  garment  of  beauty,  and  look- 
i  ing  in  with  her  quiet  and  approving  smile 


upon  his  homely  meal,  blessing  the  cup  of 
which  he  drinks,  and  hghting  the  parents' 
way,  as  they  seek  the  couch  of  their  slum- 
bering cherubs  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the 
coming  day,  to  return  thanks  for  the  past, 
and  then  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  peace- 
ful and  untroubled  sleep;  over  the  waste 
unpeopled  desert,  the  rich  and  fertile  fields 
which  surround  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
tempest-troubled  ocean,  or  the  hive  of  human 
industry,  it  is  the  same  moon  that  meets  the 
traveller's  anxious  gaze,  and  ever  on  his 
lonely  and  distant  course  he  feels  it  to  be 
the  same  whose  rays  are  interwoven  with 
the  thread  of  his  early  existence. 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  moon  whose  silver 
crescent  was  hung  in  the  blue  heavens  when 
the  first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world 
with  its  mi'jhty  and  mysterious  wing.  It  is 
the  same  moon  that  rocks  the  restless  tides 
from  shore  to  shore,  with  a  monotony  of  mo- 
tion that  marks  out  the  different  epochs  in  the 
life  of  man,  and  over-rules  his  most  momen- 
tous actions  with  a  power  which  he  is  una- 
ble either  to  baffle  or  subdue.  It  is  the  same 
moon  for  the  mystic  celebration  of  whose 
metamorphoses,  the  king  of  Israel  erected  an 
edifice,  the  most  splendid  that  human  in- 
genuity could  inven^  or  human  labour  con- 
struct It  is  the  same  moon  for  the  visi- 
ble completion  of  whose  perfect  radiance, 
the  Spartans,  while  yet  their  souls  were 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambition,  sacrificed 
their  share  of  glory  in  the  memorable  field 
of  Marathon.  It  is  the  same  moon  which 
inspires  the  most  ecstatic  dreams  of  the  en- 
thusiast, giving  to  his  earth-bom  visions,  a 
refinement  and  sublimity,  which  belong  only 
to  that  imaginative  realm,  over  which  the 
queen  of  night  presides.  It  is  the  same 
moon  upon  which  the  eyes  of  countless 
myriads  are  nightly  gazing,  but  which  never 
yet  inspired  one  unholy  thought,  awakened 
one  mean  or  sordid  feeling,  or  called  forth 
one  passion  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
"peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men." 
It  is  the  same  moon  which  personifies  in  her 
refulgent  orb  that  bright  link  of  spiritual 
connection  between  this  troubled  life,  and  one 
that  is  without  anxiety,  and  without  tears ; 
hanging  her  single  lamp  of  ineffable  radiance 
above  our  nightly  slumbers,  like  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  lure  us  to  a  better  land — returning 
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again,  and  again  to  thi^  earthly  sphere,  to 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  delay,  to  cherish 
our  heavenward  aspirationR,  and  to  teach  us 
that  tliere  is  a  love,  (Oh !  how  unlike  the 
love  of  man  !)  as  constant  and  untiring  in  its 
faithfulness,  as  slow  to  avenge  disobedience 
and  neglect 


THE  POETRY  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 

Before  entirely  quitting  the  fascinating 
employment  of  tracing  out  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations of  particular  objects  in  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  tlie 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  rural 
scenery  in  general. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken, a  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
most  strikingly  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  is 
to  avoid  the  folly  of  being  too  sentimental, 
or  rather  to  escape  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  what  is  substan- 
tially useful,  to  that  which  is  merely  vision- 
ary. If  the  major  part  of  society  in  the 
present  day  consisted  of  love-stricken  poets 
and  languishing  girls,  mine  would  indeed  be 
a  scheme  unnecessary  and  ill  devised ;  but 
as  the  tendency  of  our  present  system  of  ed- 
ucation, our  conversation,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thinking,  is  towards  the  direct  opposite  of 
sentimentality,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  and  competent 
judges,  this  work  will  be  considered  harm- 
less, to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  that  the  wri- 
ter will  have  due  credit  given  for  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  spirit  of 
poesy  from  the  oppression  of  vulgar  tyran- 
ny, and  in  guarding  the  temple  of  the  muses 
from  the  profanations  of  avarice  and  dis- 
cord. 

The  character  of  tlie  cultivated  portion  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  is  too  practical, 
loo  busthng,  too  commercial,  I  might  almost 
say,  too  material,  to  admit  of  tlie  least  ap- 
prehension that  ideas  should  be  brought  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  facts,  that  learning 
should  be  superseded  by  sensibility,  or  that 
vague  notions  about  the  essences  of  things 
should  be  preferred  to  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  actual  substances 
of  those  things  themselves. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  happiness, 
in  one  shape  or  anotlier,  is  the  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  in  all  our  pursuits  and  avoca- 
tions; whetlier  that  happiness  consists  in 
amassing  or  expending  money ;  in  our  per- 
sonal and  sensual  gratifications,  or  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  others;  in  maintaining 
the  station  to  which,  by  birth  or  education, 
we  have  become  attached,  or  in  raising  our- 
selves to  a  liigher  scale  of  society ;  in  obtain- 
ing and  securing  to  ourselves  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  life,  or  in  cultivating 
the  mental  powers ;  in  looking  far  and  deep, 
both  into  tlie  visible  and  the  intellectual 
world,  for  those  principles  of  consistency, 
beauty,  and  harmony,  which  owe  their  de- 
velopment to  an  almighty  hand;  and  in 
recognising  the  work  of  that  hand  in  every 
tiling  around  and  witliin  us,  from  the  sim- 
plest object  of  sense,  to  tlie  most  sublime  and 
majestic  source  of  contemplation. 

The  question  is  not,  under  which  of  these 
forms  mankind  is  most  addicted  to  look  for 
happiness,  but  under  which  of  these  forms 
tlie  happiness  tliere  in  found,  is  likely  to  be 
most  conducive  to  tlie  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  tliat  part  of  his  nature  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  will 
have  to  be  rendered  up,  either  elevated  or 
debased,  for  eternity.  I  know  that  poetry 
is  not  religion ;  and  that  a  man  may  dwell 
in  a  region  of  poetical  ideas,  yet  far  from  his 
God :  but  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, whose  whole  language  is  that  of  poe- 
try, as  well  as  by  the  sUghtest  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  tliai  poetry  may 
be  intimately  associated  with  religion,  and 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  its  practical  in- 
fluence, it  may  be  woven  in  with  our  familiar 
duties,  so  as  to  beautify  what  would  other- 
wise be  repulsive,  to  sweeten  what  is  bitter, 
and  to  elevate  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  mean  or  degraded. 

It  is  not  tlius  with  sordid  or  artificial  life. 
Poetry  neither  can,  nor  will  dwell  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  too  dense,  and  those  who 
inhale  it  acquire  a  taste  for  its  impurities, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
the  victim  of  habits  more  gross  and  vicious 
learns  to  love  the  odour  of  the  deleterious 
bowl,  because  it  is  associated  with  the  grati- ' 
fication  of  his  brutal  appetites. 

I  cun  far  from  wishing  that  all  men  were 
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poets;  or  that  the  practical  and  necessary 
rules  of  education,  should  give  place  to  the 
lawless  vagaries  of  fancy,  or  the  impulse  of 
feelings  uncontrolled:  but  I  do  wish  that 
these  rules  and  the  attention  they  require, 
I  did  not  occupy  the  whole  season  of  youth, 
I  without  leaving  time  then  to  fed  that  they 
are  essential.  I  do  wish  that  men  and  wo- 
men too,  would  sometimes  pause  in  their 
hurry  af^r  mere  verbal  knowledge,  to  think 
for  themselves ;  and  turn  away  occasionally 
from  the  pile  of  fresh  books  which  every  day 
sees  placed  before  them,  to  study  that  which 
never  was,  and  never  can  be  written — the 
wide  field  of  nature ;  not  only  as  it  hes  spread 
before  &eir  actual  view,  but  as  it  expands  in 
their  own  minds,  teaching  them  by  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth,  that  we  have  faculties  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  head,  and  that  we  must 
hereailer  render  an  accoimt  of  a  moral  as 
well  as  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

How  far  my  impressions  in  favor  of  a 
country  life,  may  arise  from  early  habit  and 
association,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  and 
I  must  be  candid  enough  to  grant,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  remote  and  isolated  dis- 
tricts, does  not  present  an  aspect  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  idea  that  our  moral  facul- 
ties are  improved  in  proportion  to  the  means 
we  enjoy  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
witti  external  nature ;  but  the  fact  that  this 
opportunity  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce 
the  effect,  by  no  means  proves,  that  in  con- 
junction with  other  advantages  it  is  not  pow- 
erfully conducive  to  the  end  desired.  In  the 
country,  man  may  be  as  brutish,  as  stultified, 
and  as  incapable  of  every  gentle  or  sublime 
emotion,  as  in  the  city  he  may  be  gross,  sel- 
fish and  insensible  to  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  otfiers :  but  it  is  no  more  the  fault 
of  nature  when  the  eye  has  not  been  opened 
to  behold  her  beauties,  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  musician  when  his  auditors  are  without 
the  sense  of  hearing.  I  speak  of  the  enjoy- 
I  meat  which  nature  is  capable  of  affording, 
I  Dot  of  that  which  it  necessarily  forces  upon 
man,  whether  he  looks  for  it  or  not;  nor 
I  does  the  fact,  that  remote  dwellers  in  the 
!  country  have  amongst  themselves  a  very 
low  standard  of  intellectual  merit,  prove  any- 
thing against  my  argument;  since  I  believe 
I.  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  no 


poet  of  eminence  in  his  art,  and  but  few  in- 
tellectual characters  remarkable  for  the  best 
use  of  the  highest  endowments,  ever  lived, 
who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  studied  nature  for  themselves,  imbibed 
strong  impressions  from  their  own  observa- 
tion of  the  external  world,  and  from  these 
impressions  drawn  conclusions  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  society  at  lar^. 

He  whose  mind  is  once  deeply  imbued 
with  poetic  feeling,  may  aflerwards  enter 
into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  even 
engage  in  the  active  commerce  of  the  world, 
without  losing  his  elevated  character.  It  is 
only  when  substituted  for  common  sense, 
that  poetic  feeling  can  be  absurd  or  con- 
temptible. Blended  with  our  domestic  oc- 
cupations, its  office  is  to  soften,  harmonize, 
and  refine;  and  carried  along  with  us 
through  the  more  conspicuous  duties  of 
social  and  public  life,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
remind  us,  that  there  is  a  higher  ambition 
than  that  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that 
we  have  capabilities  for  intellectual  happi- 
ness, which  maybe  freely  and  fully  exer- 
cised without  interference  with  our  worldly 
interests. 

It  is  not  then  by  merely  dwelling  in  the 
country,  that  men  become  poetical ;  nor  by 
working  their  way  by  fair  and  honourable 
means,  to  pecuniary  independence,  that  they 
necessarily  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  then* 
nature:  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  city  life,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conducted,  has  a  tendency  to  extin- 
guish, rather  than  excite  poetic  genius.  The 
principal  reason  why  it  does  this,  is  obvious 
to  the  candid  observer.  The  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  is  always  in  need  of  food,  and 
this  necessity  it  natuurally  prefers  to  supply, 
with  the  least  possible  expense  of  pain  or 
labour.  If  facts  of  great  number  and  variety 
are  continually  set  before  us,  little  attention 
will  be  paid  to  principles ;  because  facts  can 
be  received  with  no  exertion,  while  princi- 
ples must  be  investigated  and  examined,  to 
be  in  any  degree  understood.  In  towns,  the 
news  of  the  day  is  eagerly  inquired  after, 
and  public  journals,  travellers,  and  frequent 
meetings,  furnish  for  the  general  demand  a 
constant  supply  of  facts ;  while  in  the  coun- 
try even  facts  have  often  to  be  sought  for 
with  considerable  labour  and  industry,  and 
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can  only  be  enjoyed,  with  long  interyals  be- 
tween every  fresh  accession  of  intelligence. 
Thus  a  real  energetic  mind,  learns  to  con- 
nect an  immense  nimiber  of  ideas,  with  the 
few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the  country; 
but  a  mind  of  quiet  and  lethargic  character, 
sinks  into  nothingness,  and  one  of  still  lower 
grade,  active  only  for  loose  or  malicious 
purposes,  fills  up  the  void  in  social  commu- 
nion, with  inferences  falsely  drawn,  uncharit- 
able inuendos  ingeniously  thrown  out,  and 
conclusions  too  frequently  both  injurious  and 
unjust 

I  have  said  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made 
of  the  few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the 
country.  '^Impossible!"  exclaims  the  pre- 
cocious youth,  learned  alone  in  civic  lore. 
*^  You  only  hear  the  news  once  a  week,  and 
as  to  your  facts,  what  are  they  ?  The  re- 
turn of  the  swallow,  seedtime,  and  harvest, 
a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  thunder  storm ;  and 
what  is  all  this  to  the  community  at  large  T' 
I  answer,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  choose  to  reflect  It  is  true  we 
are  sometimes  a  week  later  than  you,  in 
learning  what  have  been  the  movements  of 
a  certain  foreign  army,  that  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter has  been  dismissed,  and  that  an  elope- 
ment has  taken  place  in  high  life.  There 
are  even  facts  similar  to  these,  which  occur 
without  ever  reaching  us  at  all,  which  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  of  as  Uttle  importance  to 
us,  as  the  building  of  our  rooks,  the  scatter- 
ing of  our  grain,  or  the  reaping  of  our  com 
to  you.  You  snatch  up  the  Morning  Post, 
and  read  of  this  interesting  elopement ;  we 
learn  with  as  much  interest  that  the  Idte  has 
seized  our  favourite  dove.  You  read  that  a 
once  popular  statesman  has  been  over- 
thrown, by  the  strength  of  opposing  party  5 
we  hear  tfiat  a  former  servant  of  our  own, 
has  been  dismissed  from  his  place.  You 
read  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland ;  we 
are  startled  with  the  intelligence,  a  few 
hours  earlier,  that  the  fox  has  been  making 
dreadful  ravages  amongst  our  poultry. 
What  follows?  Our  conclusions  are  at 
least  as  philosophical  as  yours,  and  if  you 
take  time  to  reflect,  it  is  most  probable  they 
will  both  amount  to  this — that  the  weak 
must  be  the  victims  of  the  strong,  all  the 
world  oyer;  that  propensities  to  rapine, 
emelty,  and  wrong,  are  permitted  to  deface 


the  glory  of  the  earth,  for  reasons  wbitii 
neither  you  nor  we  can  imderstand;  and 
that  man,  when  he  boasts  too  proudly  of  his 
superiority  in  the  creation,  forgets  that  in 
the  most  malignant  and  injurious  attribute 
of  the  brute  he  is  at  least  his  equal 

And  then  our  returning  swaUows,  our 
seedtime,  and  harvest,  our  rains  and  thun- 
der storms,  of  which  you  think  so  little ;  why 
they  supply  us  with  inexhaustible  food  for 
deep  anxiety,  earnest  calculation,  ardent 
hope,  and  trembling  fear;  and  sometimes 
with  gratitude  as  warm  as  if  the  success 
which  crowned  our  labours,  was  visibly  and 
palpably  bestowed  immediately  by  the  hand 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  We  hail  the  birds 
of  spring,  as  the4>lessed  messengers  of  hope 
— the  seed  is  scattered  in  faith — the  harvest 
is  reaped  in  joy — the  rains  descend,  and  we 
give  ^anks  for  the  opening  of  those  foun- 
tains, whose  source,  and  whose  seal  is  above 
— the  thunders  roll,  and  we  bow  before  the 
terrors  of  the  Almighty. 

Man  may,  imquestionably,  enjoy  the  same 
sensations  in  the  city.  Surrounded  by  the 
work  of  human  hands,  he  may  look  up  and 
bless  the  power  which  bestowed  such  facul- 
ties and  means  upon  his  creatures;  but  it 
is  a  fact  which  few  will  pretend  to  deny, 
that  the  more  the  mind  is  interested  and  oc- 
cupied with  artificial  things,  the  more  it  is 
carried  away  from  the  truth  that  is  in  nature ; 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  which 
intervene  between  us  and  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all,  the  less  fixed  and  reverential 
are  our  views  of  heaven.  We  know  by  rea- 
soning that  Grod  is  no  more  present  in  the 
roUing  thunder  than  in  the  social  meeting, 
or  the  secret  thought ;  but  our  impressions 
are  often  stronger  and  deeper  than  our  rea- 
soning :  and  when  we  stand  alone  in  the  si- 
lent night,  and  look  up  to  the  starry  heavens ; 
when  we  watch  the  play  of  the  lightning,  or 
listen  to  the  roaring  blast ;  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  ocean,  or 
on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  lake,  slumber- 
ing in  its  mountain  cradle  at  the  feet  of  its 
majestic  guardians,  whose  brows  are  in  the 
sky,  mantled  with  clouds,  or  crowned  with 
golden  glory;  when  we  watch  the  silvery 
fall  of  summer's  evening  dew,  the  sunset 
in  the  west,  or  the  moon's  uprising  over  tlie 
eastern  hills,  we  naturally  look  upon  these  in- 
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teresting  i^enomena  as  Immediately  influ- 
enced by  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  advancing 
one  Btep  farther^  penetrate  within  the  veil, 
and  find  ourselves  alone  with  God. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  amusements  of 
the  country,  it  is  very  natural  for  townspeo- 
ple— such  as  are  accustomed  to  games  of 
sldil  and  hazard-^to  dress-parties,  plays, 
and  concerts,  to  ask  in  what  they  can  possi- 
bly consist  Let  us  in  the  first  place  observe 
a  group  of  children  at  play  beneath  the 
flowery  hawthorn,  their  cheeks  sufiused  with 
the  rosy  hue  of  health,  and  their  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  that  inward  joy  which  natu- 
rally animates  the  infant  mind.  Nobody 
can  tell  what  they  are  playing  at — they  do 
not  know  themselves.  They  have  no  ncunes 
or  set  rules  by  which  their  gambols  are  re- 
strained ;  but  when  they  start  ofi*  from  their 
sequestered  retreat,  bounding  over  the  grass 
like  young  fawns,  you  see  at  once  that 
it  is  the  fresh  air,  the  glowing  health,  and 
above  all,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  country 
which  constitutes  their  enjoyment  Then 
they  have  an  intimate  and  familiar  stcquaint- 
ance  with  every  thing  around  them,  with 
the  woods  and  the  winding  paths,  the  song 
of  the  diflerent  birds,  and  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  hills.  Up- 
on all  or  most  of  these  the  seasons  have  con- 
siderable influence,  and  the  welcome  ap- 
pearance of  spring,  the  withering  of  autumn, 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  winter's  snow, 
have  trains  of  association  in  the  youthful 
mind,  which  supply  them  with  a  perpetual 
source  of  amusement,  blended  with  instruc- 
tion. Added  to  which,  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  and 
feel  ahnost  as  much  interest  in  their  fate  as 
in  that  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  soon 
learn  that  their  kindness  allures,  and  that 
their  rebukes  repel  This  makes  them  ob- 
servant of  the  happiness  and  the  misery  of 
the  creatures  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  social  and  benevolent 
feelingB,  which  continue  with  them  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  the  mind  acquires 
itrength  and  begins  to  investigate,  what  a 
field  of  inquiry  then  lies  before  them — the 
&I1  of  the  rains — the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere— ^die  gathering  of  clouds — ^the  fertility 
of  the  earth — the  principles  of  vegetation 


and  vitality — the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruits — the  source  of  streams — the  planetary 
system — chemical  agency — and  the  study  of 
electricity,  that  mighty  and  mysterious  pow- 
er, which  operates  through  earth  and  air 
in  a  mEumer  yet  but  partially  understood, 
though  producing  some  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  sublime  phenomena  in  nature. 

Are  these  amusements  of  a  kind  to  be 
neglected  or  contemned  by  a  rational  and  in- 
tellectual being  ?  Are  they  not  rather  such 
as  we  ought  to  seek  every  possible  means 
of  rendering  familiar  and  attractive  to  the 
youthful  mind?  And  surely  there  can  be 
no  means  more  likely  than  to  retire  some- 
times within  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the 
development  of  Almighty  power  is  obvious 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us. 

But  above  almost  all  other  peculiarities 
belonging  to  a  country  life,  I  would  place 
that  homefeeling  which  has  the  power 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  to 
bring  back  the  wandering  aflections,  and 
centre  them  in  one  point  of  space — one  point 
of  importance,  to  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  but  a  portion  consisting  of 
our  nearest  and  dearest  connexions.  In 
towns  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of 
this  feeling.  A  man  steps  out  of  his  door 
inunediately  upon  common  ground.  The 
house  he  lives  in  is  precisely  like  his  neigh- 
bour's, one  of  a  number  which  he  returns  to 
without  attachment,  and  leaves  without  re- 
gret But  in  the  country,  not  only  the  grass 
we  tread  on,  the  paths,  the  trees,  the  birds 
that  sing  above  our  heads,  and  the  flowers 
that  bloom  beneath  our  feet,  but  the  very 
atmosphere  around  us,  seem  to  be  our  own. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  possession  in  our  fields, 
our  gardens,  and  our  home,  which  nothing 
but  a  cruel  separation  can  destroy;  and 
when  absent,  feu:  away  upon  the  deep  sea, 
travelling  in  foreign  lands,  or  driven  from 
that  home  for  ever,  we  pine  to  trace  again 
the  familiar  walks,  and  wonder  whether  the 
woods  and  the  green  lawn  are  looking  the 
same  as  when  they  received  our  last  fare- 
well In  the  haunts  of  busy  life,  the  music 
of  our  native  streams  comes  murmuring 
again  upon  our  ear ;  we  pause  beneath  the 
cage  of  the  prisoned  bird,  because  its  voice 
is  the  same  as  that  which  cheered  our  infan- 
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cy;  and  we  love  the  flowers  of  a  distant 
country  when  they  resemble  those  which 
bloomed  in  our  own. 

There  are  other  wanderers  besides  those 
who  stray  through  foreign  realms — wander- 
ers from  the  ways  of  God.  Perchance  we 
have  spumed  the  restrictions  of  parental 
authority,  and  cast  away  the  early  visita- 
tions of  a  holier  love ;  but  the  homefeeling 
which  neither  change  of  place  nor  character 
can  banish  from  our  bosoms,  renews  the 
memory  of  our  social  ties,  and  draws  us 
back  to  the  deserted  hearth.  Along  with 
that  memory,  associated  with  the  soothing 
of  affection  which  we  have  lived  to  want, 
cmd  the  wisdom  of  sage  counsel  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  true,  the  tide  of  convic- 
tion rushes  in  upon  the  burdened  heart,  and 
the  prodigal  rousing  himself  from  the  stupor 
of  despair,  exclaims,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father !" 

It  is  difficult  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
homes  are  in  the  city,  fully  to  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  arising  from  rural  scenery ;  but 
there  are  others  whose  homes  are  there,  yet 
whose  hearts  are  not  wholly  absorbed  in  city 
news,  and  scenes,  and  customs.  These 
have  probably,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  known  what  it  was,  not  merely  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Richmond,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  Windsor,  but  to  go  far  away  into 
the  country,  amongst  the  hills,  and  the  val- 
leys, where  the  rattling  of  wheels,  or  the 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  was  never 
heard.  What,  let  me  ask,  were  their  sensa- 
tions, as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  every  step  taking  in 
a  wider  view  of  the  landscape,  until  it  lay 
beneath  them  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
ancient  woods  were  fairy  groves,  and  the 
rivers  threads  of  silver,  now  seen,  now  lost, 
but  never  heard,  even  in  their  floods  and 
falls,  at  that  far  height  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traveller,  when  standing  on  the 
topmast  ridge,  a  mere  speck  in  that  stupen- 
dous solitude,  while  the  fresh  breezes  of  an 
unknown  atmosphere  sweep  past  him,  and 
he  muses  upon  the  past,  and  feels  the  im- 
pressive tru^  that  not  onJy  the  firm  rock  on 
which  he  stands,  but  the  surrounding  hills, 
with  their  beetling  brows,  and  rugged  pin- 
nacles, and  hollow  caves,  are  the  same  as 
on  that  great  day  when  the  waters  of  the 


deluge  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth — that  the  art  of  man  is  impotent 
against  the  imperishable  fabric  upon  which 
he  rests — that  the  ploughshare  never  hat 
been  there — nor  track  of  wandering  beast, 
nor  nest  of  soaring  bird,  nor  hum  of  laden 
bee — nothing  but  the  winds,  the  rolling 
clouds,  the  lightning  and  thunder,  those  tre- 
mendous agents  of  eternal  Power,  before 
whom  the  boasted  sovereign  of  creation  lies 
trembling  in  the  dust 

What  are  his  feelings  when  he  reflects 
that  such  as  this  new  and  mighty  world 
appears  to  him,  such  it  will  remain  when  he 
and  his,  with  their  ambitious  hopes  and  en- 
vied honours,  are  buried  and  forgotten! 
These  are  sensations  peculiar  to  the  situa- 
tion, which  words  are  inadequate  to  describe. 
Too  deep  for  utterance,  too  powerful  for 
language,  they  teach  a  wisdom  more  pro- 
found than  is  to  be  acquired  in  all  the 
schools  of  man's  devise.  I  would  ask  again, 
how  the  wanderer  on  the  mountain's  sum- 
mil  has  looked  back  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  social  life  which  he  has  been  wont  to  call 
the  world  ?  Its  laws,  conventional  but  arbi- 
trary, by  which  his  past  conduct  has  been 
influenced,  what  are  they  here  ?  Scarcely 
more  important  than  those  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  a  community  of  insects, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  little  mound 
of  earth.  Where  now  is  the  tremendous 
and  potent  voice  of  public  opinion,  resound- 
ing in  authoritative  tones  from  houjse  to 
house,  from  heart  to  heart?  Upon  the 
mountain's  brow,  beneath  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  it  is  silent,  lost,  and  forgotten. 
Where  are  the  toils,  the  anxieties,  the  heart- 
aches, which  consume  the  vitality  of  our  ex- 
istence, in  the  lower  region  of  our  sordid 
and  selfish  avocations  ?  Already  they  have 
assumed  a  different  character ;  and,  despis- 
ing the  nothingness — the  worse  than  no- 
thingness of  their  ultimate  end,  he  resolves 
to  give  them  to  the  winds,  and  henceforth 
to  live  for  some  more  exalted  and  noble 
purpose. 

There  is  no  danger  that  man  should  feel 
himself  too  little,  or  his  Maker  too  great 
If  there  were,  he  would  do  well  to  confine 
himself  to  a  sphere,  in  which  nothing  is  so 
obvious  as  the  operation  of  man's  ingenuity 
and  power.    But  since  we  are  all  too  much 
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ed  in  the  strife,  and  the  bustle,  and 
^mess  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
rage  of  material  comforts;  since  indi- 
ity  of  character  is  too  much  sacrificed 
arbitrary  rules  of  polished  Ufe ;  since 
ociating  exclusively  with  man  in  an 
al  state  of  being,  the  generous  too 
ntly  become  selfish,  the  gentle  hard- 
ind  the  noble  debased :  it  is  good  to 
off  occasionally  the  unnatural  bondage 
ich  the  aspiring  spirit  is  kept  down, 
forth  into  the  woods  and  the  wilds, 

feel,  though  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
nan  was  bom  for  something  better 
3  be  the  slave  of  his  own  bodily  wants, 
time  that  we  experience  this  real  in- 
dence  of  mind,  we  ascend  one  step 
■  in  the  scale  of  moral  existence ;  and 
unstance  or  dire  necessity  should  pre- 
he  frequent  recurrence  of  such  feel- 
we  may  at  least  secure  a  solid  and 
1^  good,  by  learning  in  this  way  to 
ciate  the  mental  elevation  of  others. 
1  not,  even  on  this  subject,  so  blind  an 
siast,  as  to  attempt  to  support  my  ar- 
tit  in  favour  of  rural  life  on  the  ground 
J  greater  appearance  of  vice  in  the 
than  in  the  country;  because  I  am 
'those  who  believe  that  the  vacancy 
nd,  the  gross   bodily  existence,  the 

apathy,  which  too  frequently  prevail 
get  persons  who  lead  an  isolated  life, 
uite  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
e  law,  as  vices  which  are  more  obvious, 
•hich  consequently  fall  under  the  cogni- 

of  humcm  statutes.  If  amongst  con- 
ted  multitudes  we  are  shocked  to  find  so 
of  riotous  indulgence,  treachery,  out- 
and  crime  of  every  description,  we  are, 
(  other  hand,  cheered  with  the  earnest 
he  perseverance,  the  disinterestedness, 

are  brought  into  exercise  to  counter- 
hese  evils.  While  in  the  country, 
(  men  sit  still  and  wonder  alike  at  both 
nes,  the  average  of  moral  good  is  cer- 

Dot  higher,  because  vice  being  less 
oc,  the  fear  of  its  fatal  consequences 
[U)t  stimulate  to  those  meritorious  ex- 
i«  which  proceed  from  true  Christicm 

The  country  may  be  abused  as  well 
i  town;  and  since  the  inhabitants  of 
for  the  most  part,  fall  into  their  stations 
circumstances  rather  than  inclination, 


or  if  from  inclination,  settle  themselves  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  either, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  always 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advsmtages  around 
them;  and  those  which  abound  in  great 
number  and  variety  in  the  country,  certainly 
add  weight  to  the  moral  culpability  of  sudi 
individuals  as  live  stupidly  beneath  the  open 
sky,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  woods,  and 
gardens,  without  exhibiting  more  mental 
energy  than  is  displayed  by  their  own  flocks 
and  herds. 

After  remarking  with  regret  upon  the 
inertness  and  apathy  of  disposition  too  ob- 
vious in  the  countiy,  we  must  in  common 
justice  observe,  that  where  there  does  exist 
sufficient  mental  energy  for  the  display  of 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  such  traits  have 
a  degree  of  strength  and  originality  seldom 
found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
where  social  institutions  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  individuals  together  upon  common 
terms,  and  thus  to  render  them  more  Uke 
each  other ;  and  where  the  frequent  contact 
of  beings  similarly  circumstanced  rubs  off 
their  eccentricities,  and  wears  them  down 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 

The  friendships  and  acquaintances  of  the 
country  are  formed  upon  a  system  essentially 
diflerent  from  that  which  holds  society  to- 
gether in  more  compact  and  ccngregated 
masses.  The  ordinary  style  of  risiting  in 
towns  does  little  towards  msiking  people  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Commonplace 
remarks  upon  general  topics — remarks  which 
derive  no  distinctive  character  from  the  lips 
which  utter  them,  fill  up  the  weary  hours 
of  each  succeeding  visit ;  while  the  same 
education,  and  the  same  style  of  living,  are 
observable  in  every  diflerent  set,  of  which 
each  individual  is  but  a  part — separate  but 
not  distinct  But  in  the  country,  where  peo- 
ple meet  more  casually,  and  with  less  of 
common  purpose  and  feeling,  whei^  they 
often  spend  a  considerable  time  together 
under  the  same  roof,  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  general  or  prevailing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, they  necessarily  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other^s  natural 
character,  with  their  individual  bias  of  dis- 
position, and  peculiar   trains  of  thought 
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Dwelling  apart  from  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  they  know  nothing  of  its  influence 
or  power,  and  having  eetablished  their  own 
opinions,  formed  for  themselves  from  their 
personal  observation,  their  sentiments  and  re- 
marks are  characterised  by  their  originality, 
and  their  affections  by  their  depth.  They 
are  in  fact,  though  less  polished,  less  artifi- 
cial, and  less  learned  in  mere  facts  than 
their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  city,  infi- 
nitely more  poetical,  because  their  expres- 
sions convey  more  meaning,  their  sentiments 
are  more  genuine,  and  their  feelings  more 
fresh  from  the  heart 

In  speaking  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  character  which  rural  life  affords 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness derived  from  this  knowledge  when  it  ex- 
tends amongst  our  domestics,  labourers,  and 
dependent  poor.  The  master  of  a  family  in 
the  country  resembles  a  little  feudal  lord,  and 
if  he  makes  a  generous  use  of  his  authority, 
may  be  served  as  faithfully,  and  obeyed  as 
implicitly  through  love,  as  any  old  English 
baron  ever  was  through  fear.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  becomes  attached  to  the  soil 
which  he  cultivates.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
a  property  in  the  fields  of  his  master,  and 
this  feeling  extends  not  only  to  the  produce 
of  his  toil,  but,  through  many  links  of  natural 
connection,  to  the  interest  of  his  master  and 
the  general  good  of  his  family ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  his  own  wants  and  afflictions, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  made 
known  through  the  kind  visitations  of  charity, 
and  soothed  and  relieved,  with  a  familiarity 
and  unison  of  feeling  which  goes  almost  as 
far  as  almsgiving  towards  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
trust between  families  that  have  dwelt  to- 
gether upon  the  same  soil,  in  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant,  from  genersr 
tion  to  generation.  Both  parties  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  characters  they 
have  to  deal  with,  and  each  esteeming  the 
other's  worth,  can  look  upon  their  little 
peculiarities  with  kindness,  and  even  with 
affection ;  while  the  mutual  confidence,  good 
will,  and  clear  understanding  which  subsist 
oetween  them,  constitute  a  sure  foundation 
for  substantial  and  lasting  comfort 

These  advantages,  peculiar  to  rural  life,  | 


may  appear  almost  too  homely  and  common- 
place to  be  admitted  under  the  character  of 
poetical ;  but  in  their  relation  to  the  social 
affections,  and  to  tlie  principles  of  happiness 
— that  happiness  which  is  rational,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral,  they  are  in  themselves 
highly  poetical,  and  must  oflen  be  recurred 
to  with  tenderness  and  interest ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  supply  the  bard  with  subjects 
of  pathos  and  pictures  of  delight. 

Perhaps  it  may  better  please  the  fanciful 
reader  to  turn  to  themes  of  a  more  imagin- 
ary and  unsubstantial  nature,  of  which  we 
find  an  endless  variety  in  the  associations 
afforded  by  rural  habits,  pursuits,  and  scenes. 
We  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  scarcely  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  tree, 
a  flower,  or  any  other  visible  object  exists, 
without  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  character; 
but  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  that  re- 
gion of  poetic  thought  which  is  peopled  with 
the  imaginary  beings  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion, and  which  to  the  mind  that  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
classic  lore,  is  perpetually  associated  with  ru- 
ral scenery.  No  sooner  are  the  gates  of  fan- 
cy opened  for  the  admission  of  these  ethereal 
beings,  than  we  behold  them  gliding  in  upon 
our  favorite  haunts,  now  floating  upon  the 
sea  of  air,  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  or  re- 
posing upon  beds  of  violets ;  and  then  rush- 
ing fordi  upon  the  destructive  elements, 
riding  on  the  crested  waves,  or  directing  the 
bolts  of  death. 

Wandering  in  our  fields  and  gardens, 
Flora,  with  h*"  ever-blooming  cheek  and 
coronet  of  unfading  flowers,  becomes  our 
sweet  companion,  while  with  her  ambrosial 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  hues  of  heaven,  she 
tints  the  velvet  leaves  of  the  rose,  scatters 
perfume  over  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily, 
or  turns  in  playful  tenderness  to  meet  the 
smiles  of  her  wayward  and  wandering  lover, 
the  sportive  and  uncertain  Zephyrus.  We 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
the  vestal  Huntress  flits  across  our  path  with 
her  attendant  nymphs.  While  seated  under  ! 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  leafy  trees,  or  stoop- ' 
ing  over  the  margin  of  the  crystal  stream, ' 
the  Dryads  bind  their  flowing  hair.  The 
harvest  smiles  before  us  with  the  glad  pro- 
mise of  the  waning  year,  and  joyfully  the  yel- 
low grain  is  gathered  in;  but  we  see  the 
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rural  plenty,  with  her  unextinguish- 
ch  and  crown  of  golden  ears,  wan- 
rom  field  to  field,  heart-stricken,  and 
too  mortal  in  her  6iifi*ering6 — too 
in  her  divinity.  We  hail  the  purple 
^,  Aurora  rises  in  her  rosy  car,  driv- 
snowy  steeds  over  the  cloud-capped 
ns,  separating  the  hills  from  their 
nopy,  and  scattering  flowers  and  dew 
*  fresh  untrodden  pathway  through 
iant  valleys.  We  turn  to  the  glori- 
as he  rises  from  his  couch  of  golden 
Lnd  ask  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  for 
B  or  for  the  lyre.  We  sail  upon  the 
lea,  where  the  Nereides,  sporting 
i  dolphins,  lave  their  shining  hair; 
3  Neptune,  striking  his  trident  on  the 
waters,  bids  the  deep  be  stilL  We 
bellowing  of  the  stormy  blast,  and 
£olus  to  spare  us ;  or  we  listen  to 
der  as  it  rolls  above  our  heads,  echo- 
shore  to  shore,  ond  tremble  lest  the 
^htning  should  burst  forth  from  the 
n  hand  of  Jove. 

iiil  as  these  associations  are,  (almost 
ful  to  aflbrd  us  any  real  enjoyment,) 
questionably  supply  the  poet  with 
of  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  real 
I  they  have  also  an  important  claim 
r  consideration,  from  the  place  they 
K>th  in  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
well  as  from  the  efiiect  which  this 
»f  imperfect  and  dangerous  theology 
1,  in  promoting  the  refinements  of 
soflening  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
tms  people. 

leasant  to  turn  from  such  visionary 
^f  gratification  to  those  which  are 
agible  and  true — to  the  smypathy 
rery  feeling  mind  believes  it  possi- 
iperience  in  nature.  There  is  no 
feeling  to  which  we  may  not  find 
ig  in  the  elements,  or  in  the  natural 
I.  nearly  corresponding,  as  to  give  us 
of  companionship  in  our  joys  and 
True,  it  would  be  more  congenial 
ishes,  could  we  find  this  companion- 
>ng8t  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  who 
laked  for  it  in  vain?  and  turning  to 
is,  and  the  winds,  and  the  blue  skies, 
believed  for  a  moment  there  was 
apathy  in  them  than  in  the  heart  of 


There  is  scarcely  any  human  being  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  to  feed  upon  joy  alone ; 
and  what  a  privilege  it  is,  separated  from 
those  who  could  rejoice  widius,  that  we  can 
share  our  happiness  with  nature !  The  soar- 
ing lark,  the  bounding  deer,  and  the  sportive 
lamb,  animated  with  a  joy  like  ours,  become 
our  brethren  and  our  sisters;  while  the 
same  light  buoyant  spirit  that  fills  our  bo- 
soms, smiles  upon  us  from  the  shining  hea- 
vens, glows  beneath  us  in  the  fruitful  earth, 
or  whispers  around  us  in  the  fresh  glad  gales 
of  spring.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  grief, 
this  sympathy  is  most  perceptible  and  most 
availing,  because  sorrow  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  joy  to  excite  the  imagination, 
8Lnd  thus  it  multiplies  its  own  associations  by 
identifying  itself  with  every  thing  that  wears 
the  slightest  shadow  of  gloom. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general  is 
more  productive  of  images  of  sadness  than 
of  pleasure ;  but  from  the  misuse  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
our  own  minds,  we  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
such  amongst  the  objects  around  us;  and 
thus  in  our  daily  observation,  passing  over 
what  is  lovely,  and  genial,  and  benign,  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  the  desolating  floods,  the 
anticipated  storm,  the  early  blight,  the  can- 
kered blossom,  the  faded  leaf,  the  broken 
bough,  or  the  premature  decay  of  autumn 
fruit  This,however,  is  no  fault  of  nature's, 
but  our  own;  nor  does  it  prove  anything 
against  the  argument,  that,  whether  happy 
or  miserable,  we  may  find  a  responding 
voice  in  nature,  to  echo  back  our  gladness, 
and  to  answer  to  our  sighs ;  that  every  feel- 
ing of  which  we  are  capable,  in  its  purest 
and  least  vitiated  state,  may  meet  with  simili- 
tude, and  companionship,  and  association  in 
the  natural  world;  and  above  all,  that  he 
who  desires  to  rise  out  of  the  low  cares  of 
artificial  life,  whose  soul  aspires  above  the 
gross  elements  of  mere  bodily  existence,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  render  up  that 
soul,  purified  rather  than  polluted,  may  find 
in  nature  a  Osngenial,  faithful,  and  untiring 
friend. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  these  remarks, 
than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  one,  who  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
combining  science  with  sublimity,  and  philo- 
sophy with  poetic  feeling. 
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"  Nature,"  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
"never  deceives  us;  the  rocks,  the  moun- 
tains, tlie  streams,  always  speak  the  same 
language  ;  a  shower  of  snow  may  hide  the 
verdant  woods  in  spring,  a  thunder  storm 
may  render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and 
turbulent;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and 
transient — in  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  days, 
all  tlie  sources  of  beauty  are  renovated. 
And  nature  affords  no  continued  trains  of 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  humanity,  no  hopes 
for  ever  blighted  in  the  bud,  no  beings  full 
of  life,  beauty,  emd  promise,  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits  are  all 
balmy,  bright,  and  sweet ;  she  affords  none 
of  those  blighted  ones  so  common  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight, 
but  when  tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes." 


THE  POETRY  OF  PAINTING. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  poetry  of 
painting,  we  enter  upon  a  subject  which 
forms  the  first  connecting  link  between  the 
physical  and  the  intellectual  world.  So  far 
as  painting  is  a  faithful  representation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses ;  but  as  it  holds  intimate  connection 
with  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  it  is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  art  of  poetry  itself)  in  the  value  it 
derives  from  the  diffusion  of  poetic  feeling, 
through  the  countless  varieties  of  style  and 
character,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  to  m&m- 
kind. 

The  poetry  of  painting  is  perhaps  more 
felt,  and  less  understood,  than  that  of  any 
other  subject  to  which  we  can  apply  our 
thoughts ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  define  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  charm  by  which  we  are  fasci- 
nated on  beholding  a  picture  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  our  taste,  especially  as  this 
taste  vanes  so  much  in  diifferent  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  becomes  more  select 
m  its  gratifications,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  cultivated  and  refined. 

That  the  poetry  of  painting  is  not  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  is 
clear,  from  the  most  simple  and  familiar 


scenes  being  rendered  poetically  beautiful 
by  tlie  pencil  of  an  able  artist ;  yet  there  are 
lines  of  demarcation  beyond  which  even 
genius  dare  not  venture,  emd  which  cannot 
be  transgressed  without  the  most  glaring 
violation  of  good  taste.  It  is  where  the  as- 
sociations are  such  as  are  not  only  vulgar  in 
themselves,  but  totally  destitute  of  any  claim 
upon  tlie  feelings  or  affections  of  the  mind. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  representation  of  scenes  the 
most  gross  and  degraded  (though  such  do 
little  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  painter)  ;  yet 
in  them  the  violent  passions  which  agitate 
our  nature  are  frequently  most  powerfully 
and  strikingly  exhibited.  Look,  for  exam* 
pie,  upon  a  representation  of  the  lowest  stage 
of  intoxication,  and  surely  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  can  pourtray  no  subject  more  loath- 
some and  repulsive ;  yet  even  here  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  necessarily  such  as  are  alto- 
gether debarred  from  connection  with  refined 
intellectual  speculations.  In  contemplating 
such  a  picture,  we  think  immediately  of  the 
high  capabilities  of  mail,  and  of  the  danger- 
oua  profanation  and  abuse  of  his  natural 
powers,  of  the  spotless  infancy  of  the  being 
before  us,  the  love  that  watched  over  his 
youth,  the  hopes  that  were  centered  in  his 
manhood,  and  that  now  lie  grovelling  be- 
neath him  in  his  fall.  This  class  of  subjects 
then  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  poetry,  though  it  certainly  requires 
some  stretch  of  fancy  to  prove  them  to  be 
witliin  it ;  yet  there  is  another  class  so  de- 
cidedly and  irrevocably  excluded,  that  it 
may  not  be  iminteresting  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  of  these  a  single  in- 
stance will  be  sufficient 

I  remember  seeing  in  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  Manchester,  a  picture  of  a  huge 
red  brick  cotton-mill,  so  well  executed,  and 
so  appropriately  placed,  as  to  look  very 
handsome  in  its  way;  and  no  doubt  that 
way  was  all-sufficient  to  the  owner,  who  had 
a  train  of  sweet  and  pleasant  local  associa- 
tions with  this  picture,  enjoyed  snugly  to 
himself,  which  if  they  were  not  poetical,  had 
most  probably  a  weightier  chann,  and  one 
which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the 
lyre  of  Apollo.  The  surface  of  the  picture 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  brick 
building,  and  by  its  side  was  the  all  impor- 
tant engine-house,  with  tall  spiral  ciiimney 
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\g  to  the  sky,  but  alas !  with  no  hea- 
ird  purpose.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
actory,  and  nothing  more — most  pro- 

the  owner  wanted  nothing  more. 
;  was  not,  as  there  might  have  been, 
ken  foreground,  denoting  the  rugged 
{  of  one   of  those  polluted   streams 

murmur  on  (for  what  can  still  the 
of  nature  ?)  with  the  same  melody  as 
native  woods,  before  the  click  of  rat- 
nachinery  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
I's  existence.  There  was  no  pale  girl, 
larkened  brow  and  dejected  form,  re- 
g  to  her  most  unnatural  labours,  a  h'v- 
id  daily  sacrifice  to  the  triumphs  of 
ed  prosperity ;  there  was  not  even  that 
ind  turbid  stream,  that  dense  and  per- 
ly  rising  fountain  of  thick  smoke,  burst- 
■  if  with  indignation,  from  the  gross 
58  of  its  narrow  birthplace,  first  dart- 
twards  in  one  compact  and  sable  pil- 

if  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
biding  and  unfolding  its  dark  volume, 
assuming  a  more  ethereal  character, 
B  away  upon  the  gale,  and  ambitious 
igher  union,  mingles  at  last  with  the 
ra  that  sail  along  the  purer  regions  of 
Y — no,  there  was  nothing  in  this  pic- 
wit  a  cotton-mill;  and  the  wealthy 
,  with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  grati- 
md  respect  for  the  origin  of  his  pros- 
and  distinction  in  the  world,  had  done 
It  to  immortalize  the  object  that  was 
ly  the  most  important,  but  the  dearest 

on  earth.    Yet  notwithstanding  this 

I  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  individual, 
rre  of  great  merit,  it  was  unquestion- 
fthat  class  to  which  no  single  poetical 
ould  by  any  possibility  be  attached. 
rue  that  such  a  building  as  was  here 
snted,  need  not  be  without  its  intellec- 
isociations.  It  might  give  rise  to  some 
most  profound  speculations  relative  to 
commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  nations; 

I I  maintain  is,  that  this  picture  could 
any  way  call  forth  the  passions  or 

ms  of  our  nature,  or  awaken  those 
lis  of  the  soul  which  constitute  the 
■sence  of  poetry. 

rder  to  render  the  poetry  of  painting 
set  more  tractable  in  an  unskilful  and 
irienced  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
er  it  under  its  tiiree  different  eha- 


racters — portrait,  landscape,  and  historical 
painting.  Of  these  three,  portrait  painting 
is  decidedly  the  least  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  poetical  feeling,  not  only  because  it 
is  generally  practised  under  the  arbitrary 
will  of  those  who  possess  neither  taste  nor 
understanding  in  ^e  fine  arts,  but  because 
there  are  ao  few  subjects  really  worthy  in 
themselves,  and  these  few  are  too  frequent- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist;  while  the 
rubicund  and  wealthy  citizen,  having  grown 
sleek  upon  turtle  soup,  afler  retiring  with  his 
rosy  consort  to  their  Belle  Vuc,  or  Prospect 
Cottage,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  deems 
it  a  suitable  and  gratifying  appropriation  of 
some  portion  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  to 
employ  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in 
making  duplicates  of  forms,  which  a  fVili- 
sized  canvas  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain, and  faces,  in  which  the  expression  of 
cent  per  cent,  and  the  distinctions  of  white 
and  brown  sauce,  are  the  only  visible  cha- 
racteristics. 

While  the  painter  is  at  work,  sacrificing 
all  that  is  noble  in  his  art  to  the  sad  necessi- 
ty for  sordid  gain,  the  gentleman  insists  up- 
on a  blue  coat  and  buff  waist-coat,  but  above 
all,  upon  a  gold  headed  cane,  which  neces- 
sarily mars  the  picture  with  a  bright  yellow 
spot  full  in  the  centre.  This  however  is  a 
trifle  by  comparison,  for  the  buttons  help  to 
carry  off  the  glare  of  the  gold,  and  the  artist 
revenges  himself  by  making  the  hand  ap- 
proximate to  the  same  colour.  It  is  in  at- 
tempting to  delineate  the  august  person  of 
the  lady,  that  his  skill  and  his  taste  are  pot 
to  the  severest  test  With  consternation  in 
his  coimtenance,  he  eyes  the  subject  before 
him,  and  in  the  first  agony  of  despair,  que- 
ries within  himself  whether  he  cannot  r^dly 
afford  to  lose  the  offered  reward.  He  ven- 
tures to  remonstrate  with  great  delicacy  on 
some  particular  portions  of  the  dress.  But 
the  lady  is  inexorable.  It  is  a  dress  for 
which  she  has  paid  the  highest  price,  and 
must  look  well.  Money  rules  the  day,  and 
the  painter,  covering  his  palette  with  double 
portions  of  red  and  yellow,  commences  with 
his  task.  Upon  the  head  of  the  fair  sitter  is 
a  pink  turban,  interwoven  with  a  massive 
gold  chain,  surmounting  a  profusion  of  flaxen 
ringlets,  in  the  midst  of  which  twinkle  out 
two  small  blue  eyes,  faintly  shaded  by  thin 
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eyelashes  of  tlie  palest  yellow,  while  cheeks 
tliat  might  vie  with  the  deepest  peony,  and 
a  figure  upon  which  is  stretched,  almost 
wiUiout  a  fold,  a  briUiant  orange  dress  of 
costly  silk,  make  up  the  rest  of  tlie  picture. 
j  It  is  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with 
;  similar  restrictions,  that  portrait  painting  is 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day. 
But  let  the  painter  rule  his  subject,  and  the 
case  will  be  widely  different  He  who  is 
worthy  of  his  art  sees  at  once  what  are  its 
capabilities.  His  imsigination  immediately 
places  the  object  before  him  in  some  appro- 
priate situation.  He  assigns  to  it  a  charac- 
ter of  which  it  maybe  wholly  unconscious — 
one  to  which  it  was  by  nature  pecuUarly 
adapted,  though  circumstances  may  have 
consigned  it  to  a  totally  different  destiny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  pictures  in 
which  the  painter's  want  of  taste  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  than  in  the  portraits 
of  children.  We  see  them  standing  like 
wooden  images,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
orange  never  meant  to  be  eaten,  or  flowers 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  not  gatliered ; 
their  hair  smoothly  combed,  their  frocks  un- 
ruffled, and  their  blue  morocco  slippers  un- 
BuUied  by  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  short 
they  are  always  dressed  in  their  best  to  be 
pednted,  and  the  mother  is  oflen  as  solicitous 
about  the  pink  sash,  as  about  the  likeness. 
The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  great 
difficulty,  because  the  beauty  of  childhood 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  light  easy  move- 
ment of  the  pla}^ul  limbs,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  child  perfectly  natural  when 
at  rest,  and  not  sleeping ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  skill  of  the  able  artist  is  exercised  in 
carrying  on  our  thoughts  to  what  the  child 
will  the  next  moment  be  doing.  If  he  does 
not  place  in  its  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers,  he 
throws  into  his  picture  a  vivid  atmosphere, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  flowers  are  grow- 
ing; and  by  slightly  ruffling  the  fair  hair, 
letting  loose  the  folds  of  the  dress,  quicken- 
ing the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  giving  a 
playfulness  to  the  almost  open  lips,  an  idea 
of  life  and  motion  is  conveyed,  and  we  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  very  next 
moment  the  child  will  start  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  butterfly,  and  that  he  will  bring  home 
with  him  a  handful  of  flowers  gathered  from 
the  gorgeous  carpet  of  nature,  or  a  wounded 


bird  found  in  his  woodland  rambles,  to  place 
on  the  maternal  bosom,  which  has  so  fondly 
cherished  him,  that  he  believes  it  to  have 
benevolence  enough  for  all  the  wants  and 
sufferings  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  artist  may  be 
called  in  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  having  nothing  else  to  bequeath 
to  his  children,  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
them  a  likeness  of  the  form  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate.  The  painter  finds 
him  in  a  mean  and  humble  dwelling,  dressed 
in  a  manner  that  too  plainly  shows  his  long 
acquaintance  with  urgent  wants  and  narrow 
means.  Yet  in  the  noble  outline  of  the  face, 
the  fair  and  finely  moulded  forehead,  when 
for  a  moment  its  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
down,  but  above  all,  in  the  symmetry  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  graceful  motion  of  the  lipS) 
he  reads  the  sad  history  of  that  gradual  fall 
from  high  station  and  noble  fortune,  which 
has  never  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
been  able  to  degrade  the  soul ;  &md  in  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  this  poor  gentleman,  he 
makes  a  picture  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
tlie  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Or  he  may  be  required  to  exercise  his  art 
in  painting  the  hkeness  of  one  of  the  cele- 
brated belles  of  the  day.  It  is  possible  that 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  fashion  may  have  con- 
cealed the  beauty  of  a  form  that  is  perfectly 
Grecian  in  its  contour.  The  painter  casts 
down  the  stately  and  imnatural  fabric  from 
the  head,  and  leaving  a  few  dishevelled 
ringlets  to  wander  over  the  snowey  temples^ 
binds  up  the  rest  of  the  hair  so  gracefully 
behind,  as  just  to  leave  visible  the  noble  pil- 
lar of  the  neck,  which  proudly  supports  the 
whole.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rigid 
rules  of  polished  society,  or  early  discipline, 
or  sad  experience,  may  have  rendered  cold, 
constrained,  or  artificial  in  its  expression,  sk 
countenance  that  was  originally  capable  of 
exhibiting  the  deepest  passions,  and  the  fin- 
est sensibilities  of  our  nature.  The  artist 
whose  eye  is  quickened  to  an  almost  super- 
natural acuteness  of  perception,  sees  all  this ; 
and  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  who  is  by 
compulsion  a  mere  fine  lady,  he  invests  it 
with  the  beauty  and  tlie  pathos  of  a  heroine. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  skillful  management  of 
expression  alone  that  the  poetry  of  this  art 
consists.     Though  this  is  unquestionably 
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the  moet  important,  there  are  minor  points, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  so  glar- 
ing a  violation  of  good  taste  that  the  eye  ia 
offended ;  and  as  we  have  oflen  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  no  sooner  are  the  senses 
unpleasantly  affected,  than  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  arrested  in  their  agreeable 
exercise,  and  the  poetic  illusion  is  totally 
destroyed.  In  the  choice  of  costume,  it  is 
highly  essential  to  the  poetical  charm  of  the 
'  portrait,  that  every  thing  wearing  the  cha- 
racter of  constraint  or  conceit  should  be 
avoided.  All  those  striking  peculiarities 
which  belong  only  to  a  elate  of  beings 
whose  feelings  and  avocations  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  sphere  of  high  men- 
tal refinement,  or  intellectual  power,  will  be 
rejected  by  an  artist  of  good  taste.  The 
coarse  habit  of  the  monk  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  poetical  interest  of  a  portrait, 
because  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  reflection,  study,  and  strict  mental 
discipline  i  even  that  of  a  peascmt  is  admis- 
sible, because  his  hardy  frame  may  be  ani- 
mated by  the  bold  independence  and  rude 
energy  of  a  mountaineer ;  but  he  who 
would  paint  a  butcher  or  a  harlequin  in 
their  characteristic  costume,  must  forfeit 
every  pretension  to  the  poetry  of  his  art 
'  The  local  partiality  of  the  Dutch  painters 
has  rendered  this  error  strikingly  conspicu- 
I  oQs  in  some  of  their  historical  pieces. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  school 
of  artists,  the  national  prejudice  which  re- 
tained the  familiar  costume,  habits,  and  cus- 
j  toms  of  their  own  peculiar  people,  even 
j  when  representing  the  higher  scenes  and 
[  drcumstanees  of  life,  proves  them  to  have 
'  been  but  litile  qualified  for  the  most  noble 
,;  and  interesiiug  branch  of  their  art 

Besides  tho  choice  of  costume,  and  of  far 
higher  impondnce,  is  the  proper  adjustment 
of  colours,  aud  other  mechanical  branches 
of  the  art  of  painting,  which  cannot  properly 
be  discussed  in  a  chapter  on  poetry,  but 
!  which  are  of  unspeakable  importance  in 
.producing  that  delightful  combination  of 
'  form  and  colour  by  which  the  eye  is  so  en- 
'tirely  gratified  as  to  repose  in  perfect  en- 
joyment and  to  leave  the  imagination  to 
'  wander  as  it  will. 

!    Entering  upon  the  subject  of  landscape 
ptinting,  it  becomes  much  less  difficult  to 


specify  in  what  the  poetry  of  the  art  consists. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles, 
from  whence  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture are  derived,  which  the  slightest  sketch 
is  capable  of  illustrating,  but  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  offence  even  to  the 
most  indifferent  beholder.  Of  these  princi- 
ples, light  and  shade  are  the  most  important 
and  conspicuous.  Thus  two  objects,  one  to 
receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  another  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  the  first,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picture.  Let  one  of  these  be 
the  massive  stem  of  an  old  tree,  grey  with 
time,  and  shattered  with  the  storms  of  ages, 
wearing  round  its  hoary  brow  a  wild  wreath 
of  clustering  ivy,  and  stretching  forth  one  ver- 
demt  branch,  still  clothed  with  dense  foliage 
as  in  former  years.  Let  the  other  be  the 
weedy  banks  of  a  silent  river,  in  whose  clear 
depths  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  tree  is  re- 
flected, and  we  have  at  once  a  scene  of 
sufficient  interest  and  beauty  to  rivet  the 
eye  and  fascinate  the  imagination.  Still 
much  must  depend,  even  in  a  scene  so  sim- 
ple as  tins,  not  only  upon  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  pencil,  but  upon  the  poetical  feeling 
of  the  artist  Perhaps  the  subject  may  be 
better  understood  by  illustrating  it  with  a 
case  in  point 

It  was,  a  few  years  ago,  my  good  fortune 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  gentleman,* 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions, 
must  be  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  poetical  artists  of  the  present 
day ;  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fearless  and  independent  manner  in 
which  he  can  snatch  up  the  most  barren  sub- 
ject, and  invest  it  with  a  mysterious  beauty 
of  his  own  creating.  The  piece  which  this 
artist  first  gave  me  to  copy,  was  a  pencil 
sketch  of  a  rude  entrance  by  a  little  wooden 
bridge,  over  a  narrow  stream,  to  what  might 
be  a  copse-wood,  or  indeed  a  wood  of  any 
kind;  for  the  whole  picture  contained  no- 
thing more  than  three  or  four  trees,  a  few 
planks  of  time-worn  timber,  euid  the  reedy 
banks  of  this  stream  or  pool.  My  task  was 
performed  with  diligence,  and  with  no  little 
self-approbation,  for  my  friends  pronounced 
it  to  be  admirable ;  and  I  saw  myself  that 


*  Mr.  Cotman,  now  profeMor  of  drawing  at  King'a 
College,  London. 
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the  foliage  of  the  oak  was  edged  round  with 
tlie  most  accurate  precision,  tlie  rooks  in  the 
distance  were  eked  out  witli  tlie  same  econo- 
my of  number,  and  the  bulrushes  tliat  stood 
in  tlie  water  were  all  manifestly  tipped  at 
I  tlie  ends.  While  my  heart  bounded  witli 
I  internal  triumph,  I  drew  forth  the  interesting 
j  deposit  from  the  portfoho  in  wliich  I  had  con- 
veyed it  into  tlie  presence  of  my  master,  and 
impatiently  watched  the  expression  of  his 
eye  as  he  glanced  over  it  After  looking  at 
it  for  some  time  with  less  and  less  of  what 
was  agreeable  in  his  countenance,  he  at  last 
gave  utterance  to  a  low  growl  of  disapproba- 
tion, and  finally  pronounced  it  to  be  bad  in 
two  ways — baid  as  a  copy,  and  bad  as  a 
drawing.  Although  I  was  at  tliat  moment 
very  much  incliried  to  execrate  tlie  art  so 
oflen  called  divine,  I  have  since  learned  to 
look  with  feehngs  of  interest  almost  like  af- 
fection upon  that  simple  drawing,  to  which 
my  master,  with  a  few  strokes  from  liis  own 
able  and  accomplished  pencil,  gave  a  char- 
acter at  once  touching,  beautiful,  and  poetic. 
What  was  practically  tlie  work  of  this  pen- 
cil, it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  (even 
were  I  able)  to  define.  It  is  sufHcient  to  say, 
that  through  the  illusion  of  the  eye,  the  mind 
was  forcibly  presented  with  tlie  ideas  of 
space  and  atmosphere.  My  drawing  repre- 
sented nothing  but  an  even  surface,  covered 
with  a  minutely  extended  texture,  woven 
according  to  tlie  pattern,  of  oak  leaves,  reeds, 
water,  or  whatever  the  uninitiated  pencil 
might  vainly  attempt  to  imitate.  In  tlie 
same  picture,  afler  it  had  received  a  few 
touches  from  an  able  hand,  the  most  unprac- 
tised eye  might  behold  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  a  quiet  day  in  autumn.  The  rooks, 
which  had  been  stationary  and  silent,  were 
now  winging  their  way  towards  tliat  woodland 
scene,  cawing  at  intervals  with  the  musical 
and  melancholy  cadence,  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  and  especially  at  that 
particular  distance,  turns  their  harsh  tones  to 
melody.  The  passage  of  the  wooden  bridge 
had  now  become  quite  practicable,  and  after 
looking  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  unruffled 
water,  you  might  enter  upon  tliat  unfre- 
quented patli,  and  hear  the  rustling  of  tlie 
withered  grass  beneath  your  feet;  while 
high  overhead  were  the  majestic  branches 
of  old  and  stately  trees,  extended  by  the 


imagination  beyond  what  waa  perceptible  to 
tlic  eye,  farther  and  farther,  into  the  silent 
deptli  of  the  forest 

From  wliat  I  then  saw  of  the  metamor- 
phosis wrought  upon  tliis  picture,  and  what 
I  have  since  learned  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poe- 
try of  landscape  painting  is  dependent,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  tlie  idea  oi  atmosphere 
being  clearly  conveyed  to  the  mind.  That 
scene,  however  laboriously  or  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, which,  from  its  want  of  general  har- 
mony, conveys  no  such  idea  to  tlie  mind, 
deserves  not  the  name  of  a  picture ;  but  that 
which  draws  forth  the  emotions  of  tlie  soul 
by  a  correspondence  with  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  sun,  tlie  sky,  tlie  seasons,  or 
tlie  hour  of  the  day,  may  be  highly  and  in- 
tensely poetical,  though  simple  and  unpre- 
tending in  itself.  This  idea  must  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  painter  before  he  begins  his 
task.  As  in  tlie  natural  world  the  colour 
and  character  of  every  visible  object  is  af- 
fected by  tlic  air  wliich  is  invisible,  so  in  all  re- 
presentations of  external  nature  there  must  be 
tliat  perfect  harmony  pervading  the  whole 
scene,  which  is  in  keeping  with  any  particu- 
lar state  of  tlie  atmosphere,  of  which  the 
artist  may  wish  to  convey  an  impression  to 
others ;  and  thus,  through  the  medium  of 
form  and  colour  operating  upon  tlie  eye,  the 
mind  receives  distinctly  and  forcibly  the  idea 
of  that  which  possesses  neither  form  nor  col- 
our in  itself,  and  which  no  eye  is  capable  of 
beholding. 

I  never  saw  the  want  of  atmosphere  more 
striking  than  in  a  picture  full  of  peacocks. 
It  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  fable  of  the 
presumptuous  jackdaw  adorned  in  borrowed 
plumes ;  but  the  jackdaw  was  only  to  be 
found  upon  examination,  for  there  were  three 
peacocks  nearly  as  large  as  life  crowded  in- 
to a  moderate  sized  painting,  and  two  of 
them  having  their  tails  expanded,  the  can- 
vass was  literally  covered  with  feathers. 
These  feathers,  it  is  true,  were  beautifully 
executed,  and  had  the  piece  been  called  a 
picture  of  peacock's  feathers,  it  might  have 
been  admired ;  but  tliere  was  a  total  absence 
of  some  of  tlie  most  essential  parts  of  a  scene^ 
and  the  eye  turned  away  with  weariness 
or  disgust,  while  the  mind  remained  unin- 
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j  formed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  painter,  un- 
II  impressed  with  a  single  idea. 

In  describing  this  picture,  my  mind  very 


I:  naturally  reverts  to  one  in  the  same  exhibi- 
- '  tion,  ahnost  immediately  opposed  to  it  in  situ- 
I  ation,  but  still  more  so  in  character.  It  was,  if 
I  recollect  right,  by  one  of  the  Nasmiths^  and 
represented  a  sunset  upon  a  level  beach. 
The  sky  was  still  glowing  with  all  the  gor- 
geous tints  of  evening,  but  the  sun  was  not 
visible,  and  there  was  neither  cliflf  nor  wave, 
nor  headland  to  reflect  his  light    All  was  a 
complete  flat,  gilded  with  his  sidelong  beams, 
and  the  sea  and  the  shore  were  alike  unruf- 
fled.   But  the  artist,  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  had  not 
si^t  forth  this  mere  flat  to  brave  the  conse- 
quent contempt  of  mankind.    He  had  wise- 
ly given  to  his  picture  a  focus  of  interest, 
without  which  it  must  have  been  a  complete 
[  blanL   We  have  before  observed,  tliat  what- 
I  ever  is  beautiful  or  sublime,  does  not  create 
I  intense  sensations  of  pleasure,  without  some 
link  oi  human  fellowship,  either  real  or  im- 
:  aginary ;  so  the '  painter  of  this  picture  had 
!  placed  in  the  middle  distance,  or  rather  in 
:!  the  foreground  of  his  piece,  two  human  be- 
j-  ings,  whose  tall  shadows  fell  behind  them 
.  on  the  ground.    They  might  be  fisliermen 
*'  consulting  about  the  tides,  or  travellers  rest- 
ing by  the  way,  or  poets  gazing  on  the  gold- 
en sky ;  their  dress  and  appearance  revealed 
nothing,  nor  was  it  of  consequence  that  they 
should.    They  were  human,  and  that  was 
enough.    Imagination  could  supply  the  rest, 
and  people  that  glowing  scene  with  all  the 
images,  familiar  or  f&mtastic,  that  wait  upon 
tiie  sun's  decline. 

It  was  the  perfect  harmony  of  this  picture 

which  made  the  charm  so  irresistible — the 

iQuBion  so  complete ;  cmd  whenever  the  de- 

^'-  light  or  the  beauty  of  landscape  painting  is 

{  considered,  harmony  must  be  acknowledged 

|i  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  both  are  founded. 

|i  It  is  true  that  the  external  aspect  of  nature 

;1  presents  perpetual  contrast,  both  in  form  and 

j  eobur ;  but  this  very  contrast  is  in  harmony 

i  with  the  whole :  for  our  ideas  of  beauty  are 

;  chiefly  derived  from  the  principles  which 

1  pervade  the  external  world,  and  amongst 

.!  these  we  may  reckon  it  not  ^e  least  impor- 

';  tant  that  there  can  be  no  brilliant  light,  with- 

I  oat  deep  shadow. 


In  speaking  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
painting,  I  have  found  in  necessary  to  make 
frequent  use  of  the  word  Uliunon,  a  word 
which  might  unquestionably  be  applied  to 
many  other  sources  of  human  gratification. 
But  in  reference  to  the  illusion  to  which  we 
willingly  and  necessarily  submit  ourselves, 
in  order  to  find  greater  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil,  it  may  not  be  ill- 
timed  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  in  this  place. 

Those  who  have  never  studied  the  art  of 
painting,  intellectually,  are  not  aware  how 
much  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  it,  to  a  natural  process  which 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
The  painter  who  has  no  brighter  materials 
than  red  and  yellow  clay  to  work  with,  can 
HO  dispose  them  as  to  represent  the  splen- 
dour and  brilliance  of  a  simimer  sunset,  upon 
which  we  gaze  till  our  eyes  are  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  refulgence  of  those  burning 
beams.  In  the  centre  of  his  piece  he  places 
the  glowing  orb  of  day,  smiling  his  brightest 
before  he  sinks  to  rest  upon  his  couch  of 
crimson  clouds;  on  either  side  are  trees 
whose  foliage  is  bathed  in  the  same  golden 
hues,  and  if  skilfully  managed,  they  will 
form  a  vista  terminating  in  excess  of  light ; 
while  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of 
panting  cattle,  some  of  them  holding  down 
their  heads  as  if  in  the  very  prostration  of 
patient  endurance,  while  then*  tails  are 
curled  about  in  every  possible  variety  of 
posture,  to  show  with  what  assiduity  they 
are  lashing  ofl*  the  myriads  of  insects,  whose 
busy  and  unceasing  hum  is  almost  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  On  first  asking  why 
the  Uttle  spot  of  yellow  paint  which  repre- 
sents the  sun  looks  so  much  more  brilliant 
in  the  picture  than  on  the  palette,  we  are 
told  it  is  the  adjustment  of  the  diflerent 
grades  of  hght  which  thus  increases  the 
brightness  of  the  centre.  But  let  the  same 
colours  be  placed  without  any  regard  to 
form  in  the  same  order  on  the  palette,  cmd 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  heap  of  paint,  upon 
which  we  might  gaze  till  doomsday  without 
being  dazzled.  It  is  because  we  know  that 
that  particular  appearance  of  the  sun,  the  sky 
the  earth,  the  trees,  and  the  cattle,  is  in  reali^ 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  intense 
heat,  so,  on  perceiving  the  same  appearance 
in  a  picture,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
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is  80  there.  If  in  the  same  scene,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  colours,  the  artist  should 
represent  the  violence  of  a  gale  of  wind ;  or 
if  instead  of  the  cattle,  but  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  still  with  the  same  colours,  he 
should  place  a  leafless  tree,  a  cottage  with 
its  roof  covered  with  snow,  and  a  miserable, 
half  starved  man,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
fold  a  blanket  round  his  shivering  limbs, 
there  is  no  eye  that  would  feel  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, in  gazing  on  the  picture,  no  mind, 
either  of  m&m  or  woman,  that  would  be  able, 
while  contemplating  such  a  scene,  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  (what  is  now  commonly 
called)  realizing  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat 

In  the  selection  of  animals,  or  individual 
objects  thrown  in  from  choice  to  diversify  a 
picture,  the  landscape  painter  finds  wide 
scope  for  tlie  display  of  his  poetic  feeling. 
The  introduction  of  fkt  cattle  is  an  error  into 
which  none  could  fall  who  was  not  either  a 
novice  in  his  art,  or  an  agriculturalist  irre- 
vocably wedded  to  the  best  system  of  rear- 
ing live  stock.  And  why?  Because  our 
associations  with  fat  cattle,  whatever  satis- 
faction they  may  yield  in  the  kitchen  or 
larder,  are  decidedly  too  gross  and  vulgar 
in  their  nature  to  afibrd  any  gratification  in 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  this  chapter  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  fat  cattle,  or  any  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce; but  everything  has  an  appropriate 
place,  and  there  is  but  one  kind  of  picture  in 
which  fat  cattle  would  be  in  theirs.  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  that  kind 
is  worthy  of  the  graphic  art  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  a  red  brick  farm  house,  with  a  bam 
extending  on  one  side,  and  a  square  plot  of 
garden  ground  on  the  other,  circular  com 
stacks,  and  a  red-tiled  pigeon  house  in  front, 
with  fields  in  the  distance,  smoothed  down 
by  constant  culture,  and  intersected  with 
neatly  clipped  hedgerows  running  at  right 
angles  all  over  them ;  then  fat  cattle  would 
unquestionably  be  well  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  picture,  merely  as  such, 
would  possess  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  all 
its  parts,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to 
call  it  poetical. 

Afler  condemning  an  extreme  case,  the 
mind,  by  a  natural  effort,  rushes  towards  its 
opposite  in  search  of  that  gratification  which 
it  haa  failed  to  find,  &md  the  idea  which  now 


presents  itself^  is  that  of  a  wOd  and  varied 
landscape,  with  distant  mountains,  rugged 
precipices,  deep  groves,  green  slopes,  foam- 
ing cataracts,  and  wandering  rills.  Upon 
the  verdant  banks  of  one  of  these,  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  "  wide  spreading  beech,"  the 
artist  places,  immediately  in  the  foreground, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Apollo  himself 
while  the  Muses  dance  before  him  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  and  winged  loves,  and 
agile  graces,  skip  from  rock  to  rock,  or  float 
upon  the  ambient  air.  Does  the  picture 
please  ?  No ;  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  not  true  to  nature,*  and  wherever  the 
conceit  of  man's  imagination  breaks  in  upon 
the  harmony  and  pathos  which  belong  to 
nature  alone,  the  poetical  charm  most  in 
some  measure  be  destroyed ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  the 
ideal  of  rural  scenery  should  be  distinct  and 
predominant,  which  it  is  impossible  it  should 
be  where  characters  so  important  as  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  are  introduced.  But  let  us 
still  retain  the  landscape,  and  see  whether 
something  better  may  not  be  made  of  it 
The  artist  who  enters  into  the  real  spirit  of 
poetry,  will  place  upon  the  broken  crags  of 
the  mountain  a  few  shaggy  goats,  and  per- 
haps a  Bolitfiiry  stag,  a  wanderer  from  the 
herd,  will  be  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
stream  to  lave  its  thirst  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  forest  The  foreground  he  will  enliven 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  innumerable  wild 
plants,  woven  into  a  gorgeous  carpet,  which 
here  and  there  gives  place  to  a  sharp  pro- 
jecting rock,  or  yields  to  the  wild  vagaries 
of  a  small  silvery  torrent,  that  sparkles  up 
from  a  gray  stone  fountain,  and  ailer  filling 
a  rude  trough,  shoots  forth  in  bubbling  ed- 
dies, and  then  loses  itself  amongst  the  thick 
leaves  and  brushwood  overhanging  the  little 
narrow  bed,  which  with  the  strife  of  ages  it 
has  worked  out  for  its  own  repose.  Beside 
this  fountain,  a  woman  is  standing,  not  an 
angel,  or  a  goddess,  but  a  simple  peasant 
woman,  whose  dress,  coarse  but  gorgeous 
in  its  colouring,  corresponds  with  the  rich 
and  varied  tints  of  the  foreground.    She  has 

*  "My  notion  of  nature  comprehend!  not  only  the 
(bmn  which  nttture  produces,  but  alio  the  nature  and 
internal  ftbric  and  organizations,  as  I  may  call  it,  of 
the  human  mind  and  imagination."— «9ir  Joakua  Ref 
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flt  filled  her  pitcher  from  the  pure  stretun, 
d  is  resting  it  ibr  a  moment  on  the  side  of 
B  stone  trough,  before  she  treads  back  her 
lely  way  to  the  herdsman's  cottage,  whose 
w  thatched  roof  may  be  seen  half  hid  by 
t  sheltering  trees.  Here  is  at  once  a  pict- 
e,  which,  by  awakening  our  sympathies, 
lling  to  mind  a  thouseund  delightful  recol- 
^tionfp,  and  giving  birth  to  the  most  agree- 
le  associations,  rivets  our  attention,  de- 
:hts  our  fancy,  and  demonstrates  more 
tarly  than  would  a  volume  of  definitions, 
lat  it  is  tliat  constitutes  the  poetry  of 
inting;  and  in  this  manner,  the  most 
iamng  landscapes  may  be  composed  out 
materials  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
les  even  barren  in  themselves. 
Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  intimately 
quainted  with  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of 
i  art,  than  Salvator  Rosa.  In  all  his  de- 
eations  of  the  savage  dignity  of  nature, 
ly  be  found  a  perfect  correspondence  be- 
een  the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his 
inner  of  treating  them.  "  Everything  is 
a  piece,  his  rocks,  trees,  sky,  even  to  his 
ndling,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  cha- 
pter which  animates  his  figures." 
As  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  under 
reral  different  heads,  so  that  of  painting 
8,  to  the  poetical  observer,  many  distinc- 
ns  of  character  not  laid  down  in  the  tech- 
ad  phraseology  of  the  schools.  Leaving 
i  more  celebrated  productions  of  the  stu- 
»,  to  ^lich  there  might  doubtless  be  found 
rresponding  specimens  in  the  sister  art,  I 
Q  turn  to  a  case  in  point,  which  to  my 
od  is  both  striking  and  familiar.  It  is  the 
lemblance  of  character  between  Bewick's 
lodcuts,  and  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums. 
is  true,  the  artist  in  this  instance  has  con- 
ed himself  to  a  mode  of  conveying  his 
as  so  simple  and  impretending,  that  the 
nparison  hardly  holds  good  between  tlie 
eductions  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  All 
It  I  maintain  is  the  similarity  of  talent,  of 
K  of  mind,  and  moral  feelhig,  displayed 
fbeir  separate  works.  We  find  in  both 
e  same  adherence  to  nature,  without  oma- 
ent  or  affectation,  and  we  discover  the 
me  pathos  in  those  slight  touches  of  which 
nias  alone  is  capable,  with  the  same  freaks 
&ncy,  lawless  and  unrestrained,  describ- 
g  as  if  in  very  wantonness,  scenes  the 


most  grotesque,  ludicrous,  or  familiar ;  and 
then  soaring  away  amongst  the  wild,  the 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  the  sublime,  yet 
retaining  throughout  the  same  moral  im- 
press, either  dignified  or  abused. 

I  was  once  so  circumstanced  as  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  stud- 
ies of  an  artist,  whose  talent  bore  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  ballad  writing,  that  I  feel 
confident  had  circimistances  in  early  life  di- 
rected his  choice  to  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  he  would  have  used  it  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  probably  with  as  much  lasting 
fame.  The  subjects  which  came  under  my 
notice  were  extremely  small,  emd  seldom 
contained  more  than  a  h'ttle  patch  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  two  or  three  goats  or  wild 
sheep ;  yet  such  was  the  character  of  these 
fairy  pictures,  that  while  the  eye  dwelt  upon 
them,  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  as  almost 
to  beguile  the  fancy  with  the  belief,  that  the 
bleat  of  those  wandering  sheep,  the  scent  of 
the  purple  heather,  and  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bee,  were  really  present  to  the  senses.  You 
might  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  those  simple 
scenes  until  you  felt  the  cool  elasticity  of  die 
mountain  breeze,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clear  blue  sky,  stretching  pure  and  high  and 
distant  over  the  wide  moor ;  while  you  wan- 
dered on,  amongst  the  rustling  furze  and 
yellow  broom,  startling  the  timid  moor-fowl, 
and  rousing  the  slumbering  lark  to  spread 
again  its  folded  wing,  and  soaring  into  upper 
air,  to  sing  another  hymn  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of  this  perfect 
and  wonderful  creation,  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  in  such  moments  to  be  no  incon- 
siderable or  unworthy  part  What  is  there 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  unworthy  ?  We 
feel  not  the  stirrings  of  mean  or  sordid  pas- 
sion. We  are  away  from  the  habitations  of 
man.  Away  from  the  envy  and  strife,  the 
tumult  and  contention,  which  mar  the  peace 
of  his  hereditary  and  social  home.  Away 
amongst  the  hills — away  in  the  boundless 
and  immeasurable  realm  of  nature,  where 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  love  of  a  be- 
nign and  superintending  Providence — not  to 
behold  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  Creator — 
not  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
and  holy  GJod.  If  we  are  not  worthy  of  his 
countenance  and  protection  when  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  all  this,  when  we  bow  in 
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simplicity  and  humble  reverence  before  the 
all-pervading  spirit  that  animates  and  sus- 
tains the  world ;  when — when  are  the  crea- 
tures of  his  formation  to  lift  up  the  prayer 
of  gratitude,  and  return  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ing of  existence  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  After  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  copy- 
ing from  nature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  reference  to  this  expression,  which 
is  capable  of  being  very  differently  under- 
stood. To  copy  nature  is  not  merely  to 
make  the  sky  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
or  even,  entering  into  minutia,  to  make  the 
clouds  grey,  and  the  grass  green.  The 
artist  may  copy  nature  with  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  a  Chinese,*  and  yet  never 
paint  a  picture  that  will  excite  even  momen- 
tary admiration.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  perceive  with  the  eye, 
as  to  execute  with  the  hand.  He  must  learn 
to  distinguish,  to  separate,  and  to  combine ; 
but  above  all,  he  must  be  able  to  form  a 
whole,  not  out  of  the  different  parts  presented 
at  one  particular  moment  to  his  eye,  but,  as 
nature  is  perpetually  changing,  and  as  no 
two  yards  of  the  earth's  surface  are  precisely 
alike,  he  must  compose  a  whole  out  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  natural  and  visible 
world,  which  he  has  at  different  times  of  his 
life  observed,  and  of  which  his  memory  re- 
tains a  distinct  impression ;  and  this  proves 
again,  that  painting  as  well  as  poetry  re- 
quires time  and  opportunity  for  receiving 
such  indelible  impressions,  without  which 
the  works  of  the  most  talented  artist  would 
never  exceed  in  merit  the  representations  in 
a  school-boy's  sketch  book. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable lectures,  that  Rubens  makes  amends 
for  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  school, 
by  varying  his  landscape  representations  of 
individual  places,  confined  and  iminteresting 
in  themselves,  by  the  introduction  of  a  rain- 
bow, a  storm,  or  some  particular  accidental 
effect  of  light;  while  Claude  Lorrain,  who 
well  knew  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it, 
seldom  produced  beauty,  composed  his  pic- 
tures from  draughts  which  he  had  previously 


*  Thii  remark  does  not  refer  to  the  figures  upon  china, 
but  to  the  more  elaborate  paintings  of  the  Chinese, 
where  a  delineation  of  erery  leaf  on  a  tree  is  Crequently 
attempted. 


made  from  various  beautiftil  views  and  proe- 
pects.  It  is  a  vulgar  remark,  often  made 
upon  pictures  thus  composed,  that  they  are 
not  true  to  nature,  nor  are  they  like  a  map, 
true  to  any  given  section  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  but  they  are  true  to  that  conception  of 
perfect  beauty  with  which  nature  ammattt 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  emd  which  it  is  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  to  see  diffused  over 
the  external  world.  It  is  not  by  represent- 
ing nature  in  detail,  but  in  character^  that 
the  highest  gratification  is  produced;  and 
he  must  unquestionably  be  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  most  poetical  painter,  who  conveys 
by  his  works  an  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  external  world;  in  short,  who 
paints  not  only  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  mind^ 
It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  is  enlivened  by 
the  brilliance  of  a  sunny  morning,  nor  is  it 
the  eye  alone  that  reposes  where  the  sombre 
shades  of  evening  fall  upon  our  path.  There 
must  be  so  much  of  character  in  all  repre- 
sentations of  particular  times  and  seasons, 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  corresponding 
idea  of  the  general  state  of  the  sky,  the  air, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
which  such  seasons  are  invariably  accom- 
panied. Thus  the  landscape  painter,  by 
cultivating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
minute  varieties,  and  the  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  visible  world;  but  above  all, 
by  studying  profoundly  those  phenomena  by 
which  aU  that  we  know  of  the  mysteries  of 
beauty,  power,  and  sublimity  are  revealed, 
will  be  able  out  of  such  materials  to  com- 
pose a  whole,  whose  highest  recommenda- 
tion it  will  be,  that  it  addresses  itself  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  calls 
up  a  train  of  associations  with  feelings  and 
ideas  the  most  exquisite  and  poeticaL 

On  the  poetry  of  historical  painting,  vol- 
umes might  be  written — ^but  as  much,  per- 
haps too  much,  has  already  been  said  on 
painting  in  general,  I  will  merely  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  particular  branch  of  the  art 
It  is  obvious,  on  first  turning  our  attention 
to  this  subject,  that  the  grand  requisite  for  a 
poetical  painter,  is  a  mind  so  cultivated  and 
informed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  warmed 
by  enthusiasm,  as  to  enable  the  artist  to 
enter  fully  and  deeply  into  the  subject  before 
him.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  need  only 
contrast  the  touching  pathos,  the  wild  grace, 
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ty  given  by  Grainsborough  to  all 
e  children,  with  some  of  our  more 
nd  ephemeral  productions,  where 
Buly  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
e  boarding  school,  or  where  at 
ty  figure  is  dressed. in  rags  and 
^^S^^  S^  '^^^  ^^^  motherless 
dldren  in  Gainsborough's  pictures 
;nt  appeal  to  our  best  and  tender- 
is,  and  it  is  evident  he  must  have 
f  realized  in  his  own  mind  all 
igs  to  orphan-destitution,  as  well 
}  simple  habits  and  feelings  of 

»  this  qualification  for  a  poetical 
a  capacity  for  combining  a  whole 
cular  and  suitable  parts,  and  the 
ping  all  such  parts  in  their  proper 
relation  and  subordination.  If  for 
L  painter,  in  representing  the  death 
r  of  a  family,  should  so  far  forget 
y  of  his  subject,  as  to  make  a  fa- 
og  advance  to  the  centre  of  the 
lick  his  master's  face,  the  unity  of 
would  be  destroyed ;  and  instead 
ings  being  affected  by  sympathy 
pief  there  represented,  the  general 
natural  exclamation  would  be — 
an  the  dog  be  doing?"  But  let 
ted  family,  next  to  their  dying 
e  most  conspicuous  in  the  scene. 
>cus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
I  diverge  amongst  the  domestics  or 
ssted  members  of  the  household, 
in  the  distance  the  same  dog  might 
5rly  be  introduced,  looking  through 
ipen  door  with  surprise  and  per- 
on  the  unwonted  scene,  and  stand- 
one  foot  lifted  up  as  if  doubting 
t  were  a  place  and  time  for  him  to 
I.  The  same  kind  of  subordination 
ect  to  light  and  colour  is  of  im- 
iportance  in  the  formation  of  a 
hat  picture  which  is  broken  up 
jiety  of  spots  of  light  and  shade, 
T  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor  con- 
mind  sensations  of  concentrated 
ul  interest  But  as  the  rules  for 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as 
ad  colouring,  belong  more  exclu- 
be  studio,  I  shall  merely  repeat  in 
to  this  subject,  that  none  of  these 
in  any  single  instance  be  so  vio- 


lated as  to  offend  the  eye,  or  strike  the  fancy 
with  an  impression  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  painter,  without  the  charm  of  the  whole 
being  sacrificed.  With  the  practical  parts 
of  his  profession,  the  painter  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  poet  learns  the  grammatical  use  of 
language,  and  studies  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion ;  nor  would  a  glaring  breach  of  pro- 
priety of  style  be  less  pardonable  in  one  in- 
stance, than  a  gross  departure  from  the 
established  rules  of  art  in  the  other. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause we  are  perpetually  nearing  of  the  in- 
spiration, rather  than  the  cultivation  of 
genius ;  and  that  the  merit  of  a  painting, 
rather  than  the  misfortune  of  the  painter^ 
consists  in  his  being  self-taught  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  so  glaring  a 
misuse  of  language,  is  that  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  exciting  in  the  vulgar  mind  high- 
er notions  of  the  infhience  of  intellectual 
power.  The  constant  labour  and  concen- 
trated application  which  marked  the  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  painters,  prove  that  im- 
mediate inspiration  had  little  to  do  with  tlie 
work  of  their  hands.  Indeed  I  know  not 
what  inspiration  is,  witli  regard  to  the  fine 
arts ;  unless  it  be  the  first  moving  spring  of 
action — the  desire — the  thirst  for  excellence 
obtained  at  any  cost,  which  operates  upon 
the  talent  and  the  will,  prompting  the  one  to 
seek  and  the  other  to  submit  to,  all  the  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  difficult  means  which 
are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  painter  knows  well  what  it  has  cost 
him  to  compose  one  entire  figure  out  of  the 
various  parts,  which  intense  study  has  taught 
him  are  essential  to  any  particular  whole. 
He  knows,  but  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  tell  the  world,  how  many  thousand 
sketches  he  has  made  of  each  individual 
limb,  by  how  many  heart-breaking  failures 
the  wreath  of  fame  has  been  torn  from  his 
brow,  what  days  and  m'ghts  he  has  spent  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  cloak  of  a  favorite 
hero,  how  the  head  of  his  saint  has  been  de- 
signed from  sketches  made  in  Italy,  the  feet 
of  his  martyr  brought  from  Paris,  and  the 
hand  of  his  goddess  copied  from  that  of  his 
own  lady-love  at  home,  who  had  laid  aside 
her  stitdiing,  and  doffed  her  thimble,  after 
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many  fruitless  entreaties,  consenting  for  five 
minutes  only,  Euid  with  the  liberty  of  scold- 
ing all  the  time,  to  sit  for  the  likeness  of  her 
hand.  And  this  is  what  the  vulgar  call  in- 
spiration !  They  speak  too  of  expression  in 
a  portrait,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  ma- 
gical atmosphere  thrown  around  the  figure, 
and  capable  of  converting  form  and  colour 
of  any  description  into  a  likeness.  They  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  observe  that  the  eye- 
brows in  the  original  are  arched,  and  that 
the  painter  has  made  them  straight ;  they 
are  ignorant  that  the  nostrils  when  depressed 
at  one  comer  denote  melancholy,  when  ele- 
vated vivacity  and  wit ;  that  the  artist  can 
immediately  produce  a  total  cheuige  in  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  closing  line ;  and  that  it  is  by  a 
long  course  of  study,  experience,  and  unre- 
mitting labour,  that  he  makes  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  with  the  natu- 
ral formation  of  the  himian  countenance,  but 
also  with  those  muscular  affections  which 
accompany  certain  emotions  of  the  mind ; 
that  by  these  means  he  is  enabled  not  only 
to  perceive,  but  to  imitate  the  chcuucteristic 
lines  and  features,  and  thus  to  produce  what 
is  called  expression. 

On  dismissing  the  idea  of  inspiration  from 
the  art  of  painting,  and  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  study  and  experience,  we  see  that 
a  poetical  painter,  though  elevated  to  the 
highest  distinctions  of  genius,  can  only  have 
attained  that  eminence  by  a  process  not  im- 
properly called  education;  though  it  mayor 
may  not  have  been  conducted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  academical  rules.  This  process 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  First,  he 
feels  the  moving  spring  of  action — the  ardent 
desire  which  prompts  the  young  artist  to  look 
abroad  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  to 
search  out  with  penetrating  and  comprehen- 
sive vision,  the  eternal  principles  of  things, 
and  to  discover  and  acknowledge  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  the  imperishable  essence  of 
beauty.  Thousands  of  human  beings  are 
alive  to  this  state  of  feeling,  who  from  want 
of  suitable  advantages,  from  different  bias, 
in  short,  from  necessity,  are  hindered  from 
advancing  farther  in  the  walks  of  art;  and 
therefore  thousands  are  sensible  of  the  poet- 
ical influence  of  painting,  who  have  never 
touched  a  pencil,  or  only  touched  one  to  their 


own  shame  and  disappointment  But  let 
the  young  artist,  stimulated  with  this  burn- 
ing desire — this  unquenchable  thirst  for 
physical  and  moral  excellence,  submit  him- 
self to  the  strictest  discipline  of  the  schools, 
will  his  energy  be  impaired,  his  genius  ex-  ' 
tinguished,  or  his  enthusiasm  subdued  ?  No.  ' 
No  more  than  the  poet  in  selecting  suitable 
words  as  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  ideas  to 
mankind,  will  lose  the  Promethean  fire  which 
gives  life  and  splendour  to  his  verse :  and 
just  with  the  same  facihty  can  the  painter 
strike  off  a  perfect  picture  without  adherence 
to  established  rules,  as  the  minstrel  can  pour 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  a  language  un- 
known to  him  before. 

From  the  stem  practice  of  the  schools,  the 
artist  in  time  emerges,  though  only  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  his  education,  and  widen 
the  field  of  those  studies  which  the  longest 
life  of  man  is  insufficient  to  complete.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  stage,  when 
the  artist,  still  animated  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, launches  forth  into  the  world. 
Having  become  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
use  of  the  proper  means,  he  is  now  able  to  j 
apply  both  tiie  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  hand,  to  the  production  of  those 
splendid  works  which  his  mind  is  not  less 
able  to  conceive,  for  having  been  made  ac- 
qu2unted  with  their  intemal  construction, 
their  peculiar  distinctions,  and  limitations. 
Fully  qualified  to  enter  the  realm  of  poetry, 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  author,  and  re- 
garding his  hero  in  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character,  invests  him  with  a  nobility  of 
mien  cmd  stature,  which,  if  it  is  not  true  to  his 
physical  formation,  is  true  to  nature ;  be- 
cause his  nature  was  noble,  and  the  charac- 
ter which  the  historian  is  able  to  describe 
with  the  intervention  of  time,  and  the  change 
of  scene  and  circumstance,  he  must  impress 
upon  the  canvass,  as  it  were  with  one  stroke, 
and  concentrate  into  the  space  of  a  single 
moment,  the  accumulated  influence,  and 
power,  and  majesty,  of  a  long  life  of  glorious 
actions.  Animated  by  the  spirit-stirring  in- 
fluence of  poetic  feeling,  he  can  now  take 
captive  the  fallen  monarch,  in  chains  which 
his  own  hand  flings  around  him;  he  can 
allure  the  sylvan  deity  into  bowers  of  his 
own  constructing ;  personify  the  impassioned 
minstrel  with  a  harmony  of  colouring,  like 
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I  the  eye;  and  tinge  an  angel's  wings 
I  golden  hues  of  heaven, 
greatest  merit  of  painting  is,  that 
try,  it  addresses  itself  to  those  prin- 
»f  intellectual  enjoyment,  without 
8  greatest  beauties  would  neither  be 
ited  or  seen — principles  implanted  in 
lan  mind,  and  often  neither  felt  nor 
edged,  until  called  forth  by  the  works 
The  pleasure  we  derive  from  paint- 
^mmonly  and  superficiaUy  consid- 
be  only  as  it  is  an  imitative  art 
en  do  not  coloured  figures  in  wax, 
^her  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
!  more  laborious  and  ciunbrous  pro- 
.  of  the  sculptor?  And  why  do  not 
"e  landscapes,  with  the  real  elevation 
trees,  and  houses,  made  of  cork  or 
id  coloured  to  the  hues  of  nature, 
lore  than  the  level  surface,  on  which 
1  distance  are  denoted  merely  by  a 
ir  management  of  colour,  so  as  to 
it  light  and  shade  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
performances,  however  ingeniously 
i,  nothing  is  led  for  the  imagination, 
the  thing  as  it  really  is,  pronounce 
rery  pretty,  and  think  no  more  about 
3  those  in  which  the  effect  alone  is 
and  the  means  enveloped  in  their 
>b6curity,  strike  the  beholder  with 
of  wonder  and  admiration ;  while 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  he  re- 
let so  much  information,  as  is  neces- 
tet  the  imagination  afloat  upon  &ui 
irable  ocean  of  thought  Let  hands 
colour  to  the  very  life  an  Apollo  or 
,  and  we  should  see  nothing  more 
ne  man,  and  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
nplating  them  as  they  are,  we  be- 
\  eternal  principles  of  imperishable 
landed  down  to  us  from  distant  ages, 
d  by  one  nation,  appropriated  by 
and  acknowledged  by  all  with  the 
Lest  admiration. 

Qg  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry, 
e  the  grand  medium  by  which  tlie 
;t  ideas,  and  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
ire  conveyed  to  the  human  mind. 
( the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more 
ly  sublime,  as  well  as  beautiful ;  but 
peaks  to  us  in  a  voice  wliich  we  do 
lys  hear,  and  cannot  always  under- 
It  is  when  naUire  is  interpreted  by 


the  power  of  human  genius,  that  we  hear 
most  forcibly,  and  if  we  do  not  imderstand, 
we  fed  the  eternal  truths  which  have  their 
archetype  in  nature,  and  their  corresponding 
impress  in  the  soul  of  man. 


THE  POETRY  OP  SOUND. 

Amongst  the  organs  of  perception  by 
which  ideas  of  sensible  things  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  no- 
tice those  which  are  most  important  and  ob- 
vious— the  eye,  and  the  ess.  Painting  forms 
the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  eye 
and  the  mind :  leuiguage  supplies  the  mind 
with  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by 
visible  objects  alone,  &uid  having  conducted 
them  to  the  mind  through  one  avenue,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
sound,  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  pro- 
gressive approach  by  euiother. 

Sound  is  perhaps  of  all  subjects  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  poetic  feeling,  not 
only  because  it  comprehends  within  its  wide- 
ly extended  sphere,  the  influence  of  music, 
so  powerful  over  the  passions  and  affections 
of  our  nature ;  but  because  there  is  in  poe- 
try itself,  a  cadence — a  perceptible  harmo- 
ny, which  deUghts  the  ear  while  the  eye  re- 
mains unaffected.  The  ear  is  also  more 
subject  thsin  the  eye  to  the  influence  of 
association,  just  in  proportion  as  the  impres- 
sions it  receives  are  more  isolated  or  dis- 
tinct The  eye  perceives  a  great  number 
of  objects  at  once,  or  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  each,  and  so  long  as'  it  remains  unclosed, 
continues  to  behold,  and  to  perceive,  without 
a  moment's  intermission ;  but  the  ear,  besides 
being  compelled  to  receive  sounds,  merely  as 
they  are  offered  to  it,  without,  like  the  eye, 
possessing  the  powers  of  searching,  selecting, 
and  investigating  for  itself,  has  its  intervals 
of  silence,  which  render  the  impressions  that 
have  been  made  more  durable,  and  those 
which  are  to  follow  more  acute.  Wherever 
there  is  any  visible  object,  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  may  receive  pleasure, 
because  hght  itself  is  beautiful,  and  the 
glancing  sunbeams  even  on  the  walls  of  a 
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prison,  afford  to  the  unfortunate  dwellers 
witliin,  associations  which  connect  those 
beams  with  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  the 
skies,  the  air,  and  a  multitude  of  agreeable 
ideas  which  naturally  present  themselves ; 
but  the  ear  is  much  less  frequently  gratified 
than  the  eye,  especially  in  towns,  w^here  it 
is  denied  the  negative  enjoyment  of  silence. 
Compare  the  frequency  of  light  and  sun- 
shine appearing  even  on  the  prison  wall, 
with  the  occurrence  of  any  sweet,  or  sooth- 
ing sound  within  those  gloomy  precincts. 
Compare  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  the 
appearance  of  order,  regularity,  and  magnif- 
icence to  be  seen  in  the  city,  with  the  per- 
petual tumult  and  din,  by  which  the  ecu*  is 
distressed  and  annoyed.  Compare  the  end- 
less variety  of  charms  presented  to  the  eye 
by  external  nature,  with  the  frequent  silence 
which  prevails  in  the  country,  and  we  shall 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  ear  is  an  organ 
less  active,  and  less  occupied  than  the  eye ; 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  its  impressions 
being  so  intense,  as  well  as  so  pecuharly 
fraught  with  associations  the  most  powerful 
and  affecting  to  the  mind. 

Why  certain  sounds  should  be  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  ear  may  be  best 
understood  by  examining  the  principles  of 
music ;  which  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  established  fact  that  the 
ear  is  gratified  by  harmony,  and  pained  by 
discord,  is  quite  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose;  but  why,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  are  deUghted  with  sounds  which 
are  in  themselves,  and  separate  from  associ- 
ation, the  most  intolerable  discord,  may  very 
properly  form  a  subject  of  serious  consider- 
ation here. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking,  as  well 
as  most  familiar  instances  of  this  kind,  is 
the  cawing  of  the  rook.  When  this  bird  is 
taken  captive  and  brought  into  your  room, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  offensive  to  the 
ear,  more  harsh,  or  discordant,  than  its 
voice;  and  yet  ^e  same  voice  heard  in 
certain  situations  in  the  open  air  is  prover- 
bially musical — heard  as  a  number  of  these 
social  and  sagacious  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  are  winging  their  slow  and  solemn 
J9ight,  while  their  shadows  flit  over  the  richly 
cultivated  landscape,  and  approaching  the 


abodes  of  man,  they  wheel  round  and  round 
in  graceful  circles,  returning  homeward  with 
the  same  speed,  the  same  desire,  and  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  language  of  the  whole 
community  reminding  the  listener  of  the 
voices  of  wearied  but  contented  travellers, 
well  pleased  to  return  from  tlieir  journey ; 
while  they  congratulate  each  other  upon 
the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the  security 
which  awaits  them  in  their  ancestral  dwell- 
ings. 

Though  the  language  of  the  rook  is  ex- 
tremely Umited,  and  to  those  who  know 
httle  of  rural  scenes  or  rural  pleasures,  ex- 
tremely monotonous,  it  is  capable  of  varying 
that  language  by  a  cadence  of  expression 
both  famihar  and  interesting  to  the  privi- 
leged class  of  beings  who  draw  upon  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  their 
amusement  and  dehght  In  the  spring, 
when  the  rooks  first  begin  to  be  busy  with 
their  nests,  their  language,  like  their  feel- 
ings and  occupations,  is  cheerful,  bustling, 
and  tumultuous.  Within  the  rookery  it  is 
perfect  discord ;  but  heard  in  the  distance, 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  innumerable  pleasing 
associations  with  that  dehghtful  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  universal  alacrity  and  joy 
with  which  the  animal  creation  resume 
their  preparations  for  a  new  and  happy  life. 
But  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bustle  of  the 
spring  and  summer  has  subsided,  that  the 
language  of  the  rook  is  most  poeticed.  There 
is  then  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  voice, 
heard  slowly  and  at  intervals,  which  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  general  aspect  of 
nature;  nor  is  it  difiicult  to  suppose  that 
this  sagacious  bird,  perched  upon  the  top- 
most bough  of  some  venerable  tree,  is  mak- 
ing observations  upon  the  external  world, 
and  sympathising  in  the  universal  tendency 
to  decay,  exhibited  in  the  scattered  fruit, 
the  faded  foliage,  and  the  withered  grass. 

Of  the  same  descriptk>n  of  sound  is  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb,  which  in  itself  is  as  en- 
tirely devoid  of  sweetness  and  melody,  as 
the  cawing  of  the  rook ;  yet  the  voice  of  the 
lamb  has  been  so  long  and  so  intimately 
connected  in  idea  with  the  season  of  spring, 
with  green  fields  and  sunny  slopes,  with 
scented  hawthorn,  yellow  cowslips,  rich 
meadows,  and  wandering  rills ;  as  well  as 
with  plenty,  and  innocence,  and  peace ;  dial 
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our  best  poets  have  deemed  it  no  violation 
of  the  laws  to  which  genius  is  amenable,  to 
mingle  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  with  the 
sweetest  harmony  of  nature. 

One  more  instance  of  the  same  kind  will 
suffice — the  croak  of  the  raven,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  other  two  in  the  hsunshness  and 
diasonance  with  which  it  strikes  upon  the 
ear ;  and  yet  how  perfectly  harmonious  is 
the  croak  of  the  raven  when  it  echoes 
amongst  the  rocky  heights  of  the  mountain, 
or  rising  from  the  rugged  difb  of  the  shore, 
mingles  with  the  hollow  and  tumultuous 
roar  of  the  ever  restless  ocean. 

The  voices  of  the  innumerable  singing 
birds,  which  people  our  gardens,  fields,  and 
groves,  filling  the  air  with  one  perpetual 
melody,  are  well  known  to  every  listening 
ear  and  feeling  mind,  both  in  their  natural 
music,  and  in  their  poetical  associations. 
From  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the  robin, 
to  the  rich,  full  warble  of  the  thrush  and 
blackbird,  they  are  in  themselves,  and  sepa- 
rate from  all  relative  ideas,  most  delightful 
to  the  ear,  under  almost  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances except  one ;  and  that  is,  when 
heard  through  the  bars  of  the  sohtary  prison 
to  which  the  wild  minstrels  of  nature  are  too 
often  inhumanly  condenmed.  The  two 
most  melancholy  sounds  in  the  world,  are 
&e  song  of  the  caged  bird,  and  the  voice  of 
the  street  minstrel.  It  makes  the  heart  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  wild,  joyous 
minstrelsy  of  nature,  sicken  to  hear  either. 
Suspended  in  his  narrow  cage,  and  excluded 
by  an  outer  prison  from  all  participation  in 
the  fresh  and  genial  air,  or  hung  without 
these  walls  in  the  heat  and  din  cmd  sufibca- 
tioD  of  the  crowded  city,  perhaps  the  little 
prisoner  feels  a  gleam  of  sunshine  fall  upon 
bis  plumed  wing,  and  in  an  instant  the  fire 
of  nature  is  kindled  in  his  bosom.  He  may 
know  nothing  of  the  flowery  fields,  let  us 
hope  he  possesses  not  the  faculty  of  remem- 
bering what  once  he  was ;  but  in  his  bound- 
ing breast  instinct  supplies  the  place  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  he  pines  for 
he  knows  not  what  Animated  with  the' 
energy  of  a  wild  free  life,  he  flutters  his  light 
wings  with  a  quick  and  fairy  motion,  almost 
spiritnal  in  its  grace,  and  oh !  how  touching 
in  the  perpetual  fruitlessness  of  its  efibrts 
to  ''flee  airay  and  be  at  rest"    Still  the  life 


of  its  little  soul  is  unsubdued,  and  it  war- 
bles out  its  longest,  loudest  notes,  even  there, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  msm,  or  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  power  in  nature,  a 
power  of  expansion  said  vitality,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  controlling,  contracting,  and 
contaminating  hand. 

There  is  a  scene  exhibited  every  day 
throughout  the  summer  months,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template until  the  mind  is  filled  with  mis- 
anthropy, and  we  learn  to  loathe  and  shun 
our  own  species.  In  fields  sufficiently  re- 
mote from  the  city  to  admit  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  birds,  men  are  accustomed  to 
station  themselves  with  a  trap  and  snare,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  singing  birds  for 
the  London  markets.  The  trap  is  a  large 
net,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  in 
a  moment;  the  snare  is  a  little  chirping 
bird,  tied  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pliant  stick, 
which  rebounds  with  the  flutter  of  its  wings, 
emd  thus  the  bird  alternately  rising  and 
sinking  has  something  the  appearance  of 
dancing  at  will  upon  the  light  and  buoyant 
spray.  The  man,  the  monarch  of  creation, 
all  the  while  crouches  on  the  ground  to  watch 
his  prey,  and  when  one  little  sufferer  has  by 
its  fruitless  struggles  so  well  mimicked  the 
movements  of  a  joyous  flight,  as  to  allure 
its  fellow  victims  into  the  snare,  the  fatal 
knot  is  drawn,  the  m&m  chooses  out  from  the 
number  the  sweetest  songsters,  and  afler 
depositing  them  separately  in  an  immense 
number  of  little  cages,  brought  with  him  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mar- 
ket, purchased,  and  made  miserable  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  for  the  delectation  of 
London  ears,  emd  the  benefit  of  society  in 
general.  • 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  'die  efiect  of 
my  own  fancy,  or  that  such  was  really  the 
fact,  but  the  men  whom  I  have  seen  employ- 
ed in  this  business,  looked  to  me  uncom- 
monly large,  that  is,  personally  large. 
There  was  so  strange  a  contrast  between 
their  magnitude  and  that  of  the  little  fragile 
beings  they  were  contending  with  upon 
such  imequal  terms;  between  the  frantic 
fluttering  of  the  decoy  bird  and  the  joyous 
flight  of  the  free  ones ;  between  this  system 
of  deception,  artifice  and  cruelty,  and  the 
open  and  manly  performance  of  that  Chris-  | 
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tian  duty  which  tecushes  us  to  deal  merci- 
fully even  with  the  meanest  of  God's  crea- 
tures, that  I  have  always  considered  this 
scene  as  amongst  the  most  melancholy  of 
tliose  incident  to  a  congregated  mass  of 
human  beings  in  on  imperfect  state  of  moral 
cultivation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  sounds 
made  conducive  to  the  embellishment  of 
poetry  amongst  which  that  of  the  wind  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. Strike  out  this  master  chord 
from  the  harp  of  nature,  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres  would  be  harmony  no  more. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea;  in 
the  wide  desert,  where  the  sterile  sand  re- 
poses imruffled;  or  in  more  domestic  and 
familiar  scenes,  when  the  sky  is  concealed 
behind  a  dense  mass  of  motionless  cloud, 
when  tlie  flowers  no  longer  tremble  on  their 
slender  stems,  and  even  the  aspen  leaves 
are  still,  a  voice  is  wanting  to  remind  us  of 
the  prevalence  and  potency  of  one  mighty 
element ;  and  we  feel  as  if  the  great  spirit 
of  nature  were  either  sleeping  or  dead. 
The  least  perceptible  movement  in  the  air, 
the  slightest  sound  of  the  passing  breeze  as 
it  whispers  through  the  leafy  boughs  of  the 
forest,  fills  up  the  dreary  void ;  an  all-per- 
vading intelligence  again  lives  around  us, 
and  the  imaginative  mind  holds  ideal  inter- 
course with  invisible  beings,  whose  home  is 
in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  mystical  com- 
panionship is  the  symbohcal  language  in 
which  nature  is  ever  speaking  to  her  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  temper  and  con- 
struction of  that  mind,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
brings  tidings  either  joyful  or  melancholy. 
It  may  whisper  ii^  those  low  sweet  tones 
which  are  sacred  to  the  communication  of 
happiness,  or  it  may  answer  to  the  sadness 
of  the  soul  in  long  plaintive  notes  that  re- 
semble a  continued,  unbroken,  and  universal 
sigh.  It  may  tell  of  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
of  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  that  float  upon  its 
buoyant  wings,  of  the  cooling  flow  of  spark- 
ling waterfalls,  of  the  "  delicate  breathing" 
of  summer  flowers ;  or  of  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, the  howling  wilderness,  the  deep  echo 
of  the  gloomy  cave,  the  rustling  of  the  with- 
ered grass,  and  the  waving  of  the  boughs 
of  the  cypress.    Precisely  as  the  mind  is 


affected  it  interprets  the  language  of  the 
wind,  and  receives  its  portion  of  joy  or  sor- 
row from  the  associations  which  that  fa- 
miliar sound  conveys.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. There  are  situations  in  which  the 
howling  of  the  wind  so  closely  resembles 
the  low  monotonous  wail  of  inexhaustible 
sorrow,  that  the  pleasure  it  is  known  to  afford 
to  some  individuals  of  particular  taste  and 
feeling,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  it  forcibly  reminds  them,  by 
contrast,  of  their  own  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment In  the  same  msuiner,  those  who  love 
to  listen  to  the  nightly  tempest  are  wont  to  stir 
the  fire  and  pity  the  sailors,  and  ^en  turn* 
ing  inward  to  their  own  contracted  circle  of 
delight,  congratulate  themselves  that  it  is 
broken  in  upon  by  no  storms,  invaded  by  no 
distress,  and  subject  to  no  apprehensions  of 
impending  calamity. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  sound  rendered 
familiar  to  us  by  their  frequent  and  natural 
occurrence,  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  the 
most  potent  in  its  influence.  Whether  it 
comes  bounding  and  booming  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  raging  sea,  or  roaring  through 
the  stately  forest,  it  is  alike  grand  and  ter- 
rific— alike  full  of  association  with  images 
of  majesty  and  awe,  and  ideas  of  partial  or 
universal  destruction  by  a  mighty  but  un- 
seen power.  The  speed  with  which  it  tra- 
vels seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  feelings  which  it  awakens,  but 
swif\  as  the  wind  may  be  in  its  irresistible 
progress,  it  is  not  more  so  than  thought,  to 
which  even  a  sudden  explosion  of  matter 
affords  time  for  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  familiar  ideas,  by  a  process  unknown  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  rag- 
ing of  the  tempest,  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  with  feelings  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
nature,  would  be  described  as  one  continu- 
ous and  monotonous  sound ;  but  to  those 
who  have,  it  is  marked  by  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinctions, which  accounts  for  the  variety  of 
sensations  it  occcisions.  To  begin  first  with 
the  hollow  roar  marking  the  interval  when 
it  seems  to  be  retreating  as  if  to  gather 
strengtli,  tlien  the  mighty  gathering  and  the 
irresistible  progress  with  which  it  rushes  as 
swift  as  lightning  through  immeasurable 
space,  leaving  just  time  for  the  most  appal- 
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ing  apprehenflions,  as  it  comes  louder,  and 
kmder,  and  at  last  bursts  upon  us  in  one 
overwhelming  tumult,  mingling  every  ima- 
ginable combination  of  terrific  sound,  from 
the  crash  of  falling  matter,  to  the  shrieks  of 
wild  despair.  And  it  is  this  combination  of 
impressions,  each  bringing  along  with  it  a 
train  of  associations,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  excitement  of  the  scene — an 
excitement  either  distressing  or  mvigorating, 
fearful  or  exquisitely  delightful,  according 
to  the  peculiar  temper  or  capability  of  the 
mind  of  the  listener. 

There  are  three  important  attributes  be- 
longing to  the  wind,  which  combine  to  in- 
vest it  with  a  character  of  intelligence.  Mo- 
tion, which  gives  the  appearance  of  life  to 
the  external  world ;  sound,  which  operates 
upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther sense,  and  resembles  the  universal 
voice  of  creation;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  omnipresence,  an  attribute 
so  potent  in  its  influence  upon  our  feelings, 
that  from  the  searching,  penetrating,  and 
pervading  power  of  the  wind,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assign  *o  it  a  character  which  dif- 
fers little  from  actual  personality.  From 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present  moment, 
the  wind  is  spoken  of  as  a  swif\  and  faithful 
messenger.  We  say — **tell  it  not  to  the 
winds,"  lest  they  should  carry  the  report  to 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  commu- 
nicate the  tidings  to  its  inmost  recesses; 
"  Give  thy  sorrow  to  the  winds,"  that  they 
may  bear  it  away  on  their  elastic  wings,  and 
disperse  it  too  widely  for  any  single  particle 
to  remain  perceptible,  through  the  regions 
of  illimitable  space ;  and  the  great  master 
magician  who  could  wield  at  will  all  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  elements,  has  thus  powerfully 
represented  the  instrumentality  of  the  winds 
io  calling  forth  the  self-upbraidings  of  a 
guilty  conscience : 

Q,  it  ifl  ■KHUtrons  !  monstroat ! 

Meiboaght,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 

The  acwtdi  did  nng  it  tome  ;  and  the  thunder, 
I       Tkat  deep  and  dreadftil  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
I       TW  BUM  of  Prosper  !— 
I 

!  Next  to  the  sound  of  wind,  that  of  water 
ii  peihaps  the  most  poetical;  whether  it 
i  &Us  clear,  and  ihaip^  and  tinkling  drop  by 


drop  into  the  hollow  basin  of  rock,  or  wan- 
ders through  the  woodland  with  a  warbling 
and  mellow  voice,  or  ghdes  in  the  sheeted 
water-fall  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
with  a  soft  and  silvery  sound,  or  rushes  over 
its  pent-up  chemnel,  in  all  the  wild  tumult  of 
an  impetuous  torrent — whether  rising  and 
falling  upon  the  distant  shore,  with  a  solemn 
and  monotonous  motion,  or  bellowing  forth 
the  mandates  of  the  imperious  ocean,  it 
threatens  to  overwhelm  and  destroy,  by 
sweeping  every  atom  of  moving  or  perisha- 
ble matter,  into  the  unsearchable  abyss  of 
its  unfathomable  waters ;  it  is  the  same  mu- 
sical voice  that  salutes  our  ear,  whilst  wan- 
dering over  the  mountains,  reposing  in  the 
valley,  or  meditating  upon  the  wave  beaten 
shore. 

As  the  representation  of  water  in  a  land- 
scape, Ib  sivid  in  the  language  of  painters,  to 
give  repose  to  the  picture  by  harmonizing 
with  the  colours  of  the  sky,  so  the  soothing 
and  melodious  sound  of  water,  harmonizing 
with  the  winds,  softens  down  the  wild  cry  of 
difierent  animals,  and  the  sharp  shrill  min- 
strelsy of  the  woods,  blending  into  one  de- 
lightful symphony,  the  universal  voice  of  na-  I 
ture.     If  anything  can  be  added,  to  render  i 
this  symphony  more  perfect — if  the  refine- 
ments of  art  may  so  mingle  with  the  sym- 
plicity  of  nature,  as  lo  enhance  our  enjoy- 
ment of  both,  it  is  when  sweet  music  is  heard 
upon  the  water ;  for  music  is  the  great  mas- 
ter key  which  unlocks  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  bringing  to  light  more 
hidden  things  than  ever  were  called  forth 
or  revealed  by  the  direct  language  of  words. 
When  plaintive,  it  addresses  itself  to  sensi- 
bilities that  have  long  been  dormant  or  never 
were  awakened  before,  softening  the  flinty  j 
heart,  and  suifusing  with  the  warm  tribute  ' 
of  genuine  tenderness,  eyes  that  had  forgot-  [\ 
ten  to  weep ;    when  light  and  joyous,  it  | 
touches  as  with  electric  power,  the  springs  ' 
of  animal  motion  and  elasticity,  and  in  an   ; 
instant  the  dark  brow  becomes  enlivened,  the  I  j 
old  resume  their  youth,  the  weary  step  is  j. 
quickened,  and    the  shadows    of  life  are  ! 
trampled  down  in  the  light   and    playful  it 
dance;  when  wild,  and  free,  and  national  in  j, 
Its  associations,  it  strikes  the  soul  of  the  ■ 
patriot,  and  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  are  I 
burst  asunder ;  while,  planting  himself  on  '-, 
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his  native  hills,  witli  a  step  as  firm  as  the 
beetling  rock,  a  heart  as  invincible  as  the 
storm,  and  a  front  as  undaunted  as  the 
mountain's  brow,  he  defies  the  might  of  the 
invading  foe,  and  nerves  himself  to  defend 
his  liberties  or  die ;  or  when  slow,  and  so- 
lemn, and  majestic  in  its  strains,  it  falls  upon 
the  spirit  like  the  mantle  of  deep  thought, 
soothing  down  the  idle  flutter  of  evanescent 
joy,  the  fruitlcffs  stirrings  of  ambition,  the 
selfish  and  sordid  cares  that  desolate  the 
mind,  and  diffuses  a  holy  calm,  which  if  not 
religion  itself,  brings  with  it  one  of  religion's 
best  and  sweetest  attributes — the  sanctify  of 
peace. 

The  evil  purposes  to  which  music  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied,  might  afford  a  fertile 
subject  for  tlie  pen  of  tlie  moralist ;  its  power 
over  the  human  mmd,  is  all  that  is  attempted 
to  be  established  here.  Operated  upon  by 
this  power,  how  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  been  led  on  to  do,  and  to  dare, 
what  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
attempting,  but  for  the  influence  of  this  po- 
tent spell — potent  in  its  immediate  effects 
upon  tlie  feelings  and  affections,  but,  Oh! 
how  nmch  more  potent  in  the  recollections  it 
awakens ! 

Music  is  the  grand  vehicle  of  memory,  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  hoarded  treasure  of 
the  soul.  Words  may  define,  and  place  be- 
fore our  mental  perceptions,  as  in  a  map,  all 
that  has  been ;  but  music,,  suspending  the 
active  energies  of  the  mind,  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  soul,  in  a  voice  that  makes 
itself  be  heard,  amongst  tlie  tumult  and  ex- 
citement of  present  things — tlie  voice  of  the 
irrevocable  past 

We  hsten,  as  to  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
to  tlie  national  music  of  some  distant  country, 
about  which  we  interest  ourselves  no  farther 
than  as  it  occupies  a  place  upon  tlie  globe. 
We  listen,  we  criticise,  we  remark  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  air,  and  then  turn  away ; 
but  there  may  be  one  in  the  crowd  of  audi- 
tors— a  heart-stricken  exile  from  that  very 
country — a  wanderer  without  a  home — 
driven  about  from  one  inliospitable  shore  to 
another,  and  stupified  with  the  very  extrem- 
ity of  his  sufferings — he  hears  Uiat  well- 
known  strain,  and  in  an  instant  plunges  into 
the  very  centre  of  his  early  attachments,  and 
the  warm  comforis  of  his  ancestral  home. 


He  sees  again  the  stately  woods  that  bound- 
ed his  hereditary  domain,  and  hears  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  that  guarded  and  defined 
its  limits.  He  stands  again  upon  his  father's 
hearth,  and  feels  himself  a  free-born  man, 
proud  to  maintain  and  strong  to  defend  his 
hberties  and  rights.  The  music  ceases ;  a 
shadow  like  the  sable  pall  of  death  falls  upon 
the  ideal  picture,  and  again  he  stands  upon 
a  foreign  land,  an  ahen,  desolate,  and  alone. 
We  have  all  known  some  blessed  season 
of  our  lives,  before  the  wheels  of  time  had 
grown  heavy  with  an  accumulation  of  harass- 
ing cares,  when  the  morning  was  bright 
upon  our  patli,  and  tlie  evening  fell  around 
us  calm  and  serene  as  the  repose  of  our 
own  souls ;  when  the  friends  we  loved,  loved 
us,  and  the  smiles  tliat  betrayed  our  happi- 
ness were  answered  by  smiles  that  told  of 
gladness  in  return ;  when  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  w^cre  parts 
and  pillars  of  that  great  temple,  where  we 
met  to  worship  all  tliat  was  sublime,  eternal, 
and  holy ;  when  tJie  moon  was  the  centre  of 
love  and  beauty,  and  the  sun  of  life  and  hght ; 
when  tJie  rivers  and  wandering  streams  were  |j 
a  perpetual  refreshment  and  delight,  and  the 
ocean  was  a  flood  of  glory ;  when  the  dews, 
and  tlie  flowers,  and  the  stars  of  night,  blend- 
ed their  sweet  influences  together,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  murmuring  of  the  wa- 
terfall, and  the  whispering  of  the  gentle  gales, 
rose  in  a  perpetual  antliem  of  gratitude  and 
joy ;  and  when  music,  heard  as  it  was  heard 
then,  told  in  its  sweetest  tones  of  all  that  we 
treasured  of  the  past,  all  tliat  we  enjoyed  of 
the  present,  and  all  that  we  hoped  of  tiie  fu- 
ture. We  have  gone  fortli  since  then  upon 
tlie  pilgrimage  of  hfe,  and  the  morning  may 
have  risen  without  brightness  upon  our  path, 
and  the  evening  may  have  come  without  re- 
pose ;  we  may  have  missed  the  warm  wel- 
come of  the  eyes  we  loved,  and  the  smile 
that  was  wont  to  answer  to  our  own ;  we 
may  have  stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  na- 
ture witliout  reverence,  and  without  wor- 
ship ;  we  may  have  looked  up  to  the  queen 
of  night  witliout  beholding  her  beauty,  and 
to  tlie  sun  without  blessing  his  light;  we 
may  have  wandered  where  the  rippling  flow 
of  tlie  crystal  stream  brought  no  gladness, 
and  turned  away  from  the  ocean  as  from  a 
desert  plain ;  to  us  the  dews  may  have  fallen^ 
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3  flowers  may  have  bloomed,  and  the  stars 
night  may  have  shone  unheeded;  and 
i  grateful  and  harmonious  voice  of  nature 
ly  have  sounded  without  expression,  weari- 
ne  and  void.  But  let  the  music  of  our 
riy  days  be  heard  again,  and  the  flood- 
tea  of  memory  are  opened ;  creation  re- 
nes  the  vividness  of  its  colouring;  the 
dody  of  sound  is  restored ;  and  the  soul, 
panding  her  folded  wings,  soars  once 
ain  up  to  her  natural  element  of  long  for- 
tten  happiness. 

We  have  said  that  the  song  of  the  caged 
dj  and  tliat  of  the  street  minstrel,  are 
th  sad ;  and  yet  how  many  miUions  pass 
their  daily  walk,  hearing,  without  re- 
rding  either.  It  is  because  music  ad- 
2S8es  itself  to  the  most  exquisite  sensadons 
which  we  are  capable,  that  its  vulgar 
3fanation  is  so  peculiarly  distressing;  it  is 
cause  of  its  own  purity,  and  refinement, 
d  adaptation  to  deUcate  feelings,  and  high 
itiments,  that  we  grieve  over  its  prostitu- 
D  to  low  purposes ;  it  is  because  it  is  pro- 
riy  the  language  of  ecstacy  or  woe,  that 
cannot  bear  to  hear  it  sold  for  filthy  pence, 
idgingly  doled  out,  or  still  more  grudging- 
denied.  We  hear,  at  intervals,  amidst  all 
i  dust  and  tumult  of  the  city,  the  tinkling 
md  of  distant  music,  with  the  accompani- 
int  of  a  voice  that  might  once  have  been 
eet  We  listen  to  a  lively  strain  that 
raid  have  echoed  through  stately  halls, 
iODgst  marble  pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flow- 
.  The  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  strained 
rood  its  natural  pitch,  but  no  ear  will  lis- 
;  it  is  modulated,  but  no  heart  is  charmed, 
e  discord  of  city  sounds,  the  rattle  of 
eels,  and  the  busy  tread  of  many  feet, 
ly  away  the  sound,  and  the  sweetness 
ost.  A  plaintive  lay  comes  next,  but  it  is 
le  unavailable  in  moving  the  multitude ; 
1  the  wretched  minstrels  wander  on,  a 
og  exemplification  of  the  impotence  of 
ne  performed  without  appropriate  feel- 
Ij  persisted  in  without  fitting  accompani- 
nts  of  time  and  place,  and  poured  upon  un- 
itdul  and  inattentive  ears, 
rhe  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science, 
aily  marks  the  progress  of  national  civili- 
tkm.  In  almost  all  countries  on  the  face 
the  earth,  however  simple  or  barbarous 
ft  flafe  of  their  inhabitants,  humble  at- 


tempts to  produce  something  like  music 
have  been  detected,  which  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  a  natural  faculty  or  feel- 
ing in  the  human  mind  that  pines  for  this 
peculiar  enjoyment  As  the  eye  is  gratified 
with  the  blending  of  difl*erent  colours,  so  is 
the  ear  regaled  with  the  harmony  of  difler 
ent  sounds.  The  general  aspect  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  wonderful  construc- 
tion of  the  organ  of  sight,  show  how  admir- 
ably they  are  adapted  to  each  other;  yet 
much  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  he 
may  exercise  his  faculties  in  carrying  on  the 
same  principle  of  intellectual  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  nature,  and  diflusing  it  through 
the  region  of  art  As  relates  to  the  eye, 
this  is  most  efiectually  accomplished  by 
painting;  as  relates  to  the  ear,  by  music. 
They  each  constitute  links  of  the  seune  de- 
gree of  relative  connection  between  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Painting  is  generally  considered 
more  intellectual  than  music,  because  it  re- 
mains extant  and  tangible  to  criticism ; 
while  music  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
more  evanescent  in  its  efiect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  but  tbey  have  both  worked  their  way 
as  an  accompaniment  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  general  refinement;  they 
have  both  occupied  the  lives  of  many  able 
men,  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience, and  much  intellect,  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection ;  and  they 
both  Eifibrd  pleasure,  upon  principles  which 
form  an  important  part  of  our  nature,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it 

It  is  true  there  are  human  beings  so 
strangely  constituted  that  deficient  in  no 
other  faculty,  they  yet  declare  themselves 
incapable  of  being  charmed  by  music ;  but 
rather  than  consign  them  at  once  to  the 
well-known  anathema  against  '^the  man 
that  has  not  music  in  his  soul,"  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  these  individuals  were 
influenced  by  prejudice,  or  early  bias, 
against  music  in  some  particular  character ; 
that  they  might  probably  each  have  their 
favourite  song  bird,  and  that  if  they  could 
once  be  convinced  that  the  music  to  which 
they  professed  themselves  insensible,  was 
only  a  diflerent  arrangement  of  the  same 
notes  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to 
widi  delight  from  a  bird,  they  would  no 
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longer  turn  away  with  indifference  from  the 
music  of  the  harp  or  tlie  viol.  There  is 
one  kind  of  music,  which,  above  all  others, 
I  would  make  the  test  of  their  capabUity — 
the  music  of  the  voices  of  children.  If  they 
remain  unmoved  by  that,  the  case  would  be 
fully  proved  against  them,  and  there  would 
appear  no  reason  why  sentence  should  not 
be  immediately  pronounced  by  declaring 
them 

"Fit  fbr  treaaon't  •tratagenui  and  ipolb." 

There  is  no  sound  that  salutes  us  in  our 
dedly  and  familiar  walk,  more  affecting  than 
the  voice  of  infancy  in  its  happiest  moods. 
It  reminds  us,  with  its  fairy  tones  of  silvery 
music,  at  once  of  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  might  have  been ;  of  all  that  we  have 
lost  in  losing  our  innocence,  of  the  flowers 
that  still  linger  upon  the  path  of  life,  of  the 
sweetness  that  may  yet  be  extracted  from 
affection  and  simpUcity,  from  tenderness 
and  truth ;  and  of  the  cherub  choir  that  sing 
around  the  eternal  throne. 

The  poetry  of  village  sounds,  when  heard 
by  the  evening  wanderer,  scarcely  needs 
description  here.  The  clap  of  the  distant 
gate,  the  bark  of  the  faithful  watch-dog,  the 
bleat  of  the  folded  sheep,  the  faintly  distin- 
guished shout  of  some  victorious  winner  in 
the  village  game,  the  cry  of  the  child  under 
the  evening  discipline,  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  telling  of  the  toils  of  the  past,  or  of 
the  coming  day,  are  all  poetical  when  they 
come  floating  upon  the  dewy  sdr;  though 
each  in  itself  is  discordant,  and  such  as  we 
should  shun  a  nearer  acquaintance  with. 
Yet  such  is  their  intimate  and  powerful  as- 
sociation with  the  calm  of  evening's  hour, 
the  close  of  labor,  and  the  refreshment  of 
repose,  that  heard  in  the  distance  they  are 
mellowed  into  music,  and  thus  become  sym- 
bolical of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  if  to  multiply  our  sources  of  enjoyment, 
and  allure  the  mind  onward  from  sensible  to 
spiritual  things,  echo  seems  to  have  assumed 
her  mysterious  place  in  the  great  plan  of 
creation.  As  shadow  in  the  visible  world  is 
more  productive  of  poetical  associations  than 
objects  which  possess  the  qualities  of  sub- 
stance, light,  and  colour,  so  is  echo  in  the 
region  of  sound.  It  speaks  to  us  in  a  lan- 
guage 80  faithful,  yet  so  airy  and  spiritual  in 


its  tones,  that  we  willingly  adopt  the  fanciful 
conception  of  the  poet,  as  the  most  natural 
and  satisfactory  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  existence  of  a  being  so  sensitive  and 
ethereal,  as  to  be  perpetually  speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  woods  and  waterfalls,  yet 
never  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  depth 
of  the  cool  forest,  listening  to  the  melody  of 
the  winds,  or  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
crystal  fountain  to  catch  the  silvery  fall  of 
its  liquid  music.  How  could  a  being  of  io' 
teUigence  be  made  so  faithful,  but  by  love; 
or  so  timid,  but  by  suffering?  And  from 
these  two  common  circumstances  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  poet  has  drawn  materials  for 
that  beautiful  and  fantastic  story,  of  echo 
sighing  herself  away,  until  her  whole  exis- 
tence became  embodied  in  a  sound — a  sound 
of  such  exquisite  but  mysterious  sweetness, 
wandering  like  a  swifl  intelligence  from  hill 
to  hill,  from  cave  to  moxmtain  crag,  from 
waterfall  to  woodland,  that  he  must  be  des- 
titute indeed  of  all  pretentions  to  poetic  feel^ 
ing,  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  echo  with- 
out connecting  it  in  idea  with  the  language 
of  unseen  spirits. 

As  in  the  material  world  every  visible  ob- 
ject has  its  shadow,  and  every  sound  its 
echo,  so  in  accordance  with  the  great  har- 
monious system  of  creation,  no  single  idea 
is  presented  to  the  mind  without  its  imme- 
diate aflinity  and  connection  with  others; 
nor  are  we  capable  of  any  sensation,  either 
painful  or  pleasurable,  that  does  not  owe 
half  its  weight  and  power  to  symj^athy. 

Such  is  the  vital  character  of  the  principle 
of  poetry,  that  touch  but  the  simplest  flower 
which  blooms  in  our  fields  or  our  meadows, 
and  the  life-giving  spell  widens  on  every 
side,  including  in  its  charmed  circle  the  dews, 
and  the  winds,  light,  form,  and  loveliness,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  associations,  each  having  its  own 
circle,  \ndening  also,  and  extending  for 
ever  without  bound  or  limitation.  Strike 
but  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  sound  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  bearing  the  mind  along  with 
it,  far,  far  away,  into  the  regions  of  illimita- 
ble space ;  examine  but  one  atom  extracted 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  past  time, 
apply  it  to  the  torch  of  poetry,  and  a  flame 
is  kindled  which  h'ghts  up  the  pas^  the 
present,  and  the  fliture,  as  with  the  golden 
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Qce  of  an  eternal  and  unextinguishable 

speak  of  the  poetry  of  one  particular 
,  is  consequently  like  expatiating  upon 
^eetness  of  a  single  note  of  music.  It 
combination  and  variety  of  these  notes 
iiarm  the  ear ;  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of 
f  pervading  the  natural  world,  extract- 
iweetness,  and  diffusing  beauty,  with 
tpidity  of  thought,  the  power  of  intelli- 
i,  and  the  energy  of  truth,  which  consti- 
the  poetry  of  life. 


THE  POETRY  OP  LANGUAGE. 

NGUAGE,  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
I,  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  and 
ind,  as  painting  has  to  the  mind  and 
re.  The  poetry  of  language,  like  that 
inting,  consists  in  producing  upon  the 
s  of  sense  such  impressions  as  are 
intimately  connected  with  refined  and 
ictual  ideas ;  and  it  is  to  leinguage  that 
ppeal  for  the  most  forcible  and  obvious 
t  that  all  our  poetic  feelings  owe  their 
nee  to  association. 

B  great  principle  therefore  to  be  kept 
w  by  the  juvenile  poet  is  the  scale  (or 
ne^  as  the  popular  phrase  now  is)  of 
sociations ;  Guid  this  is  of  importance 
oly  as  regards  his  subjects,  but  his 
I :  for  let  the  theme  of  his  muse  be  the 
Bt  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
iceiving,  and  the  general  style  of  his 
cation  tender,  graceful,  or  sublime,  the 
onal  occurrence  of  an  ill-chosen  word 
o  arrest  the  interest  of  the  reader,  by 
idden  intervention  of  a  different  and 
>r  set  of  associations  as  entirely  to  de- 
the  charm  of  the  whole, 
thout  noticing  words  individually,  we 
arcely  aware  how  much  of  their  sense 
ived  from  the  relative  ideas  which  cus- 
as  attached  to  them.  Take  for  exam- 
e  word  chariot,  and  supply  its  place  in 
>etical  passage  with  a  one-horse  chaise, 
!D  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  hero  who 
een  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
nring  people,  immediately  descends  to 
'.vel  of  a  common  man,  even  while  he 
■  more  commodiously. 


Dean  Swifl  has  a  treatise  on  the  *'  art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,"  to  which  curious  addi- 
tions might  be  made  by  striking  out  any  ap- 
propriate expression  from  a  fine  passage, 
and,  without  materially  altering  the  sense, 
supplying  its  (dace  with  some  vulgar,  famil- 
iar, or  otherwise  ill-chosen  word.  For  ex- 
ample,— 

M  Come  fbrth,  iweet  tpirit,  from  thy  doady  cmTo." 

Come  out,  9tc 
'*  Bat  hark !  throagh  the  fkit  flaalilng  lightning  of  wtr, 
**  What  iteed  of  the  deMit  flies  frantic  afkr." 

What  steed  of  the  desert  now  gaUopt  Mikt. 
"  We  shall  hold  in  the  air  a  commanion  diTine.*' 

We  shall  hold  in  the  air  eonveraation  dirine. 

**  Aronnd  my  Iry'd  porch  shall  spring 
**  Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew.'* 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  aupt  the  dew. 

t*  To  Bristol's  fonnt  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
<*  Her  &ded  form :  she  bow'd  lo  taste  the  wate, 
'*  And  died.'* 

She  ttoop'd  /o  s^  the  wave. 

**  We  thought  as  we  hoDowed  his  narrow  bed, 

**  And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
**That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 
head, 
**  And  we  (kr  away  on  the  billow.** 
«  We  thoQght  as  we  hoUowed  his  UtOe  bed, 

^'  And  dug  out  his  lonely  pillow, 
(^That  the  (be  and  the  stranger  would  waik  o'er  his 
head,«tc. 

**  Be  strong  as  the  ocean  that  stems 
**  A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore.'* 
Nim  hundred  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 

**  This  lilb  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes." 
This  Ufe  is  aU  dappled,  «tc. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful 
and  appropriate  arrangement  of  words,  than 
in  the  fbllowing  stanza  from  Childe  Harold. 

**The  sails  were  fllTd,  and  lUr  the  light  windiblew, 
^  As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  natire  home ; 
**  And  fkst  the  white  rocks  (kded  from  his  view, 
**  And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  Ibam . 
**  And  then,  It  may  be  of  his  wish  to  roam 
**  Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
**The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
**  One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
^  And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept" 

Without  committing  a  crime  so  heinous  as 
that  of  entirely  spoiling  this  verse,  it  is  easy 
to  alter  it  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  composition ;  and  thus  we  may 
illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 
poetry  and  mere  versification. 

The  sails  were  trhnm'd  and  fair  the  light  wtaida  blew, 
As  glad  to/ores  him  from  his  natire  home. 
And  Ihst  the  white  rocks  vanMfd  fmrn  his  flewi 
And  soon  were  lost  omM  fAt  drctfv '^■B  ] 
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And  th«n,  perchance^  qf  hUfond  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  bnt  in  hi*  bosom  slept 
The  teMy  nor  flrom  hit  aitent  lips  did  come 
One  mournful  ward,  whilst  others  sat  and  wept, 
And  to  the  htedkm  breeze  their  fruitku  moaning  kept 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
harmony  of  the  original  words  as  they  are 
placed  in  this  stanza.  The  very  sound  is 
graceful,  as  well  as  musical ;  like  the  motion 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  blended  with  the 
majestic  movement  of  a  gallant  ship.  "  The 
sails  were  filled"  conveys  no  association 
with  the  work  of  man ;  but  substitute  the 
word  trimmed-^  and  you  see  the  busy  sailors 
at  once.  The  word  "  waft  "  follows  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
line,  and  maintains  the  invisible  agency  of 
the  "  light  winds ;"  while  the  word  "  glad  " 
before  it,  gives  an  idea  of  their  power  as  an 
unseen  intelligence.  "Fading"  is  also  a 
happy  expression,  to  denote  the  gradual  ob- 
scurity and  disappecLring  of  the  "white 
rocks;"  but  the  " circimiambient  foam"  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  expression  of  the 
whole,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  low  or  ordinary  mind.  It  is 
unnecessary  however  to  prolong  this  minute 
examination  of  particular  words.  It  may  be 
more  amusing  to  the  reader  to  see  how  a 
poet,  and  that  of  no  rnecm  order,  can  unde- 
signedly murder  his  own  offspring. 

To  LlBBRTT,  BT  ShBLLBT. 

^  From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashes, 
^Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  illumln'd  around, 
*«  Earthquake  Is  trancing  one  city  to  ashes, 

"  But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  glare, 
"And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp  ; 
**  Thou  deafeneat  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  stabs 
"Makes  blind  the  rolcanoea ; " 

The  images  called  up  before  the  mind,  by 
this  personification  of  earthquake  in  the  act 
of  "  trampling,"  and  liberty  "  staring,"  are 
sufiiciently  absurd  to  destroy  the  sublimity 
of  the  poem. 


To- 


**  Music,  when  soft  Toices  die, 

**  Vibrates  In  the  memory— 

"  Odours,  when  sweet  Tiolets  neken^ 

"Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken." 


A  DXBOB. 


**Ere  the  sun  through  heaven  once  more  haa  rolled, 

"  The  rat9  in  her  heart 

"  WiU  hare  made  their  nett 

I  be  aliTe  la  Iwr  goldM  kalr.'* 


Bong  fob  Tabio. 


"  And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  (kst, 

"  I  mix  the  present  with  the  paat, 

"  And  each  seems  teller  than  the  last*' 

Odb  to  Naflbs. 

**  Naples !  thou  heart  of  men,  which  ever  pantast 

"  Naked,  beneath  the  UdUn  eye  of  hesTea !" 

The  same  fault,  as  it  applies  to  Imagery 
rather  than  to  single  words,  is  still  more  fre- 
quently found  in  poetry,  because  the  ear  as- 
sists the  judgment  in  its  choice  of  words, 
but  imagery  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  poet,  rich  as  he  is  in  passa- 
ges of  beauty,  must  still  supply  us  with 
examples. 

A  Fbaombmt. 
"Thou  art  the  %tine  whose  dnrnkamtM Is  all 
"  We  can  desire,  O  Loto  I" 

A  ViBiOM  of  thb  Sba. 

"  'TIS  the  terror  of  tempest.    The  rage  or  the  sail , 
"  Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  flerce  gale  ; 
"  From  the  stark  night  of  Tapours  the  dim  rain  is  drlTen, 
**And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  flrom 

heaven, 
"  She  teea  the  black  trunke  of  the  water-tpout  epin^ 
**  And  bend  as  If  heaTen  was  raining  in." 

Thb  Fuoititbs. 

"  In  the  court  of  the  fortress 
"  Beside  the  pale  portress, 
"  Like  a  blood-hound  well  beaten, 
"  The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
"  By  shame :" 

Thb  Bunsbt. 

"  For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 

"  Woren  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 

"  DissolTe  away  in  wisdom- working  grief;— 

"  Her  eyetaehee  teere  team  awajf  with  teare.** 

Thb  Boat  oh  thb  Bbbobio. 

"  Our  boat  Is  asleep  on  the  Serchio's  strsaai, 
"  Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream, 
"The  elm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither ; 
"  Dominic,  the  boatman,  has  brought  the  mast, 
"  And  the  oar  and  the  sails ;  but  'tis  sleeping  fiiat, 
"  Like  a  beaet  uncorudoue  ofite  tether." 

A  vulgar  proverb  tells  us  that  "  seeing  ia 
believing ;"  and  it  is  quite  necesseury  to  see, 
in  order  to  believe,  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  that  exquisite  line, 

"  lu  sails  are  folded  like  thoughta  in  a  dream." 

should  go  on  to  tell  us  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  that 

Dominic,  the  boatmaa,  haa  brought  the  maat," 
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Ad  that  the  boat  iteelf 

**  Is  sleeping  Ihst, 
**■  Like  »  beast  nnconscioas  ofitt  tether." 

The  same  poet  has  addressed  himself  to 
ight,  in  language  seldom  surpassed  for 
iiblimity  and  grace ;  but  even  here  he  calls 
p  one  image  which  spoils  the  whole. 

**  Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

**  Star  inwrought  I 
**  Bind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
^  Kim  her  until  *h€  be  ttearied  out. 
^  Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
^  Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand— 
M  Come,  long  sought  I" 

ons  ON  BMAaxsQ  TBS  Nbws  of  ths  Dkath  of  Na- 

POLZON. 

*'  And  llTest  thon  still,  mother  earth  1 
**  Tlum  wert  warming  Uiyfingera  old 
^  O'er  the  embers  covered  and  cold 
^  Of  that  most  Aery  spirit,  when  it  fled ." 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  busy  one's  fin- 
ders in  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  best 
niters,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  their 
aults,  or  rather  detecting  instances  of  their 
ibrgetfulness ;  yet  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
can  assist  the  young  poet  in  his  pursuit  of 
excellence,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld; 
especially  as  it  can  in  no  way  affect  the  de- 
cided merits  of  those  who  have  so  few  flaws 
in  their  title  to  our  admiration. 

M  What  behold  I  now  1  (says  Yonng,) 
'^  A  wilderness  or  wonders  burning  round  ; 
*"  Where  larger  suns  inhabit  higher  spheres ; 
"  Perhaps  the  viUoM  of  descending  Gods. 
'^  Nor  halt  I  here ;  my  toil  is  but  begun ; 
•^Tis  but  the  threshold  of  the  Deity." 

The  idea  of  ^  descending  gods"  requiring 
"villas,"  or  half-way  houses  to  halt  at,  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  author 
of«  Night  Thoughts." 

It  is  remarkable  that  MUton,  whose  choice 
of  subjects  would  have  rendered  an  inferior 
poet  peculiarly  liable  to  such  errors,  has  a 
few,  and  but  a  very  few,  instances  of  the 
!  kind. 


**  And  now  went  forth  the  moon, 
"  Bach  as  In  highest  hearen,  arrayed  whh  gold 
"Empyreal ;  from  before  her  ranished  night, 
**  8kot  through  with  orient  beams." 

Through  the  whole  of  the  works  of  this 
master  mind,  the  passage  which  describes 
the  combat  between  Satan  and  the  Arch- 
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angel,  is  perhaps  the  most  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  burlesque,  and  even  this  has  great 
sublimity  and  power :  but  the  subject  itself 
— a  fleshly  combat  in  the  air,  is  one  which 
necessarily  requires  such  descriptions  and 
allusions  as  we  find  it  diflicult  to  reconcile 
with  our  notions  of  ethereal  or  sublime.  For 
instance,  when 

"  From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
"  Where  erst  was  thickest  flght,  the  angelic  throng, 
"  And  left  lugefidd,  untafe  tcithin  th»  toind 
**  Of  tuch  commotion," 

And  again,  when  the  sword  of  Michael 
^'  shares  all  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist" 
and 

"  A  stream  ornectareous  humour  issuing  flowed 
**  Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spiriu  may  bleed." 

This,  and  the  minute  description  of  the 
process  by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  have 
little  connexion  with  our  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  gods.  Nor  is  there  much 
dignity  in  the  allusion  made  by  Adam  to  his 
own  situation  after  the  falU  compared  with 
that  of  Eve. 

-"  On  me  the  curse  tuiope 


^  Glanced  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 
»•  My  bread." 

But  above  all,  in  describing  die  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  our  immortal  poet 
seems  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  neces- 
sary difference  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Earth,  and  those  of  Heaven. 

**  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

**  Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 

"  Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

**  As  mocked  they  storm ;  great  laughter  uhu  in  hasten 

^  And  looking  doum^  tooeethe  hubbub  ttrange^ 

"  And  hear  the  din."— 

It  is  into  such  incongruities  as  these,  that 
young  poets  and  enthusiasts,  whether  young 
or  old,  are  most  apt  to  fall :  young  poets, 
because  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  with  the  tastes  and 
feeUngs  of  mankind  in  general,  as  to  know 
what  particular  associations  are  most  uni- 
formly attached  to  certain  words ;  and  en- 
thusiasts, because  their  own  thoughts  are 
too  vivid,  and  the  tide  of  their  own  feelings 
too  violent  and  impetuous,  to  admit  of  inter- 
ruption from  a  single  word,  or  even  a  whole 
sentence ;  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  their 


books  will  be  read  with  cool  discrimination 
rather  than  with  enthusiasm  like  their  own, 
they  dash  forth  in  loose  and  anomalous  ex- 
pressions, which  destroy  the  harmony,  and 
weaken  the  force  of  their  language. 

The  introduction  of  unpoetical  images 
may  however  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of 
inadvertency,  but  it  is  possible  for  such 
images  to  be  introduced  in  a  manner  which 
almost  insults  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  by 
the  doggrel  or  burlesque  style  which  obtains 
favour  with  a  certain  class  of  reculers,  chiefly 
such  as  are  incapable  of  appreciating  what 
is  beautiful  or  sublime.  One  specimen  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  It  occurs  in  a 
volume  of  American  poetry. 

**  There*!  masic  in  the  duh  ofwaTea 

**  When  the  swift  bark  cleaTes  the  Ibam ; 
**  There's  music  heard  npon  her  declt, 

**  The  mariner's  song  of  home. 
**  When  moon  and  star-beams  smiling  meet 

**  At  midnight  on  the  sea— 
"  And  there  u  mutie  once  a  week 

"  In  Scudder'f  balcony." 

**Th6  moonlight  music  of  the  waves 

"  In  storms  is  heard  no  more, 
*'  When  the  living  lightning  mocks  the  wreck 

"  At  midnight  on  the  shore ; 
"  And  the  mariner's  song  of  home  has  ceased ; 

"  nis  course  is  on  the  sea— 
"  Arid  th^re  ia  music  tthen  it  raina 

**  In  Scudder'a  balcony." 

What  could  induce  the  poet  to  spoil  his 
otherwise  pretty  verses  in  this  manner,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine;  but  as  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  minds  in  which 
such  incongruities  originate,  must  be  influ- 
enced by  the  popular  notion  of  imitating 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  wild  vagaries  which 
even  his  genius  could  scarcely  render  en- 
durable. What  his  genius  might  have 
failed  to  reconcile  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
was  however  sufficiently  effected,  by  the 
proofs  we  find  throughout  his  writings,  of 
the  agony  of  a  distorted  mind,  of  that  worst 
and  deepest  of  all  maladies,  which  hides  its 
internal  convulsions  under  the  mask  of  hu- 
mour, and  throws  around,  in  lurid  flashes  of 
wit  and  drollery,  the  burning  ebullitions  of 
a  frenzied  brain.  There  is  a  depth  of  ex- 
perience, and  bitterness  of  feeling,  in  the 
playful  starts  of  famih'ar  commonplace  with 
which  he  forcibly  arrests  the  tide  of  his  own 
tenderness,  or  "  turns  to  burlesque"  his  own 


elevated  sentiments,  which  sets  all  imitation 
at  defiance ;  and  might,  if  properly  felt  and 
fully  understood,  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  aspire  to  be  poets  in  the  style  of  Byron, 
that  to  imitate  his  eccentricities  without  the 
power  of  his  genius  and  the  patlios  of  his  , 
soul,  is  as  obviously  at  variance  with  good  i 
taste,  natural  feeling,  and  common  sense,  as  ;| 
to  attempt  to  interest  by  aping  the  frolic 
of  the  madman,  without  the  deep-seated 
and  burning  passions  that  have  overthrown 
his  recuson. 

Another  prevailing  fault  in  poetry,  as  in- 
timately connected  with  association  as  the 
foregoing,  is  the  introduction  of  words  or  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  ideas  connected  with 
them  are  too  numerous,  or  too  remote  from 
common  feeling  and  common  observation, 
for  the  attention  to  travel  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity as  the  eye.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces the  mind  must  either  pause  and  examine 
for  itself,  or  pass  over  the  expression  as  an 
absolute  blank ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the 
chain  of  interest  and  inteihgence  is  broken, 
and  the  reader  is  either  wearied,  or  unin- 
formed as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

The  same  poet  who  has  afibrded  us  so 
many  instances  of  his  own  faults,  will  serve 
our  purpose  again. 

-"the  whirl  and  the  splash 


**  As  of  some  hideous  engine,  whose  braxen  teeth 
"The  thin  winds  and  soft  wares  into  thunder;  the 


"  And  hissings  crawl  fest  o'er  the  smooth  ocean  streams, 
**  Each  sound  like  a  centipede." 

Descriptions  such  as  this,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  con- 
vert into  an  ideal  scene :  all  is  confusion,  be- 
cause the  mind  no  sooner  forms  one  picture, 
than  other  objects,  difierently  coloured,  are 
forced  upon  it,  and  consequently  the  whole 
is  indefinite  and  obscure. 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  a  Spirit — 

"  And  as  a  Tail  in  which  I  walk  through  heaTen, 

"  I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  and  cUmdSi 

**  And  lastly,  light,  tDhoae  interfusion  dawns 

**Inthe  dark  space  of  intersttilar  air." 

Milton  is  by  no  means  free  fh)m  this  fault 
Witness  his  frequent  crowding  together  of 
appellations,  which  even  the  most  learned 
readers  must  pause  before  diey  can  proper- 
ly apply,  as  well  as  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing, with  which  his  works  abound. 
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"  There  let  him  rictor  sway, 

le  hath  adjudged,  from  this  new  world 
;,  by  his  own  doom  alienated ; 
Qceforih  monarchy  with  thee  diride 
lings  parted  by  the  empyrtal  boundty 
viraturc,  from  thy  orbieuiar  world  ; 
Jiee,  now  more  dangerous  to  his  throne." 

all  our  poets,  Young  is  perhaps  the 
2ral  in  bestowing  upon  his  readers 
3  of  this  kind.  His  ideas  are  ab- 
ponderous.  His  associations  crowd 
in  such  stupendous  masses,  that  we 
Q  burdened  and  fatigued,  instead 
refreshed  and  dehghted  with  his 
3  sublime,  and  always  imaginative 

oetry  of  language  consists,  there- 
only  of  words  which  are  musical, 
>U8,  and  agreeable  in  themselves, 
ppropriate  words,  so  arranged  as 
*  relative  ideas  shall  flow  into  the 
ithout  more  exertion  of  its  own, 
ilts  from  a  gentle  and  natural  stim- 
'hat  quality  in  poetry  which  is 
«ntially  conducive  to  this  effect,  is  j 
r;  and  perhaps,  from  the  humble  | 
attach  to  the  word,  simplicity  is  too 
jspised  by  those  who   are   unac- 

with  its  real  power  and  value, 
ere  nothing  more  obvious,  upon  re- 
hsji  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
)f  our  best  poets.  We  feel  that  it  is 
1  not  having  been  the  first  to  think 
t  we  have  not  used  precisely  the 
iguage  ourselves.  It  contains  no- 
^arently  beyond  our  own  reach  and 
The  words  which  terminate  the 
n  to  have  fallen  naturally  and  with- 
-n  into  their  proper  places ;  and  the 
ws  in  hke  the  consequence  of  an 
rather  than  an  effort  Sunplicity 
,  when  the  subject  is  well  chosen 
illy  managed,  like  order  in  archi- 
vhere  the  materials  and  workman- 
good,  estabhshes  a  complete  whole, 
5ver  fails  to  please,  not  only  the 

observer,  but  even  those  who  are 
juainted  with  the  principles  from 
eir  gratification  arises, 
ofiiness  thus  far  has  been  to  point 

is  not  poetical  in  language ;  and 
it  serves  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
y  of  language,  as  well  as  that  of 
irises  from  associatioD,  the  task  can 


scarcely  be  altogether  iminteresting :  but 
that  which  now  Ues  before  us  is  one  of  a 
much  more  grateful  character. 

We  are  told  by  Blair,  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  harmony  (and  consequently 
of  the  poetry)  of  language,  that  a  particular 
resemblance  should  be  maintained  between 
the  object  described,  and  the  sounds  em- 
ployed in  describing  it;  and  of  this  we  give 
practical  illustrations  in  our  common  con- 
versation, when  we  speak  of  the  ^ph^8tling 
of  winds,  the  btizz  and  hum  of  insects,  the 
hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber, 
and  many  other  instances,  where  the  word 
has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it 
represents. 

Pope  also  tells  us,  in  his  Poetical  Essay 
on  Criticism, 

**  'TIb  not  enough  no  harshness  gkes  ofTence ; 

"  The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

"  Boa  is  the  strain  when  iSephyr  gently  blows, 

"  And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

**  But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

"  The  hoarse  rough  Terse  should  like  the  torrent  roar." 

And  faithful  to  his  own  maxims,  he  thus 
describes  the  felling  of  trees  in  a  forest: 

"  Loud  sounds  the  air,  redoubling  stroke  on  strokes, 
<*  On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
"  Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
"  Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down." 

The  words  oZcme,  gone,  no  more^  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  their  sound  to  the  length- 
ened and  melancholy  cadence  with  which 
they  are  generally  uttered ;  and  quick^  lively^ 
froliCyfun,  are  equally  expressive  of  what 
they  describe.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  following  examples: — whirring  of  the 
partridge — booming  of  the  bittern,  &c. 

"  Scarce 
**The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingnlft 
"To  shake  the  sounding  marsh." 

Tbb  Horm  Danncnra  m  Buioiib. 

"He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts, 

"  And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave." 

Btosm  zm  BtnaoB. 

"The  tempest  growls 

"  Rolls  its  awlUl  burden  on  the  wind. 

('  Follows  the  loosen'd  ag grarated  roar, 

**  Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 

**  Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

**  Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 

**  Or  prone  deaoendiaf  rain." 
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**  At  l«at  the  roua'd-up  river  pours  along, 

^  Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes  "  iic. 

**  Tumbling  thro'  rocks  abrupt,"  Itc 

**  I  hear  the  far-oflf  curfew  sound 
"Over  some  wide  water'd  shore, 
**  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 
"  The  reeling  clouds 
"  Stagger  with  dizzy  poise."— Thom tow. 

**  Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
**  That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banlUi 
"  To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
«  Made  in  his  concave  shores  1"— SHAXBaraAKB. 

But  above  all  our  poets,  he  who  sung  in 
darkness  most  deeply  felt  and  studied  the 
harmony  of  his  versification.  Shut  out  from 
the  visible  world,  his  very  soul  seemed 
wrapped  in  music,  and  confined  to  that  one 
medium  of  intelligence,  through  it  he  receiv- 
ed as  well  as  imparted,  the  most  exquisite 
delight    Witness  his  own  expression, — 


**  Feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
"  Harmonious  numbers. '* 

"  The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
"  Lond  as  firom  numbers  without  number." 

"The  harp 
"  Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe, 
"  And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
**  All  sounds  on  flret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
"  Temper'd  soft  tunings,"  4tc 

The  contrast  between  the  two  following 
passages,  displays  to  great  advantage  the 
poet's  art 

"  On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 
"  With  impetuous  recoil,  and  Jarring  sonnd, 
"  Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hingea  grata 
"  Harsh  thunder." 

*'  Heaven  opened  wide 
**  Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonloaa  aoond, 
"  On  golden  hingea  tornlng.'* 

And  again, — 

"  When  the  merry  bella  ring  ronnd, 
"  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 
"  To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid 
*^ancing  in  the  cheqner'd  shade." 

"  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
"Melodions  murmurs,  warbling,  tnne  his  praiae." 

"  Now  gentle  galea, 
"  Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
"  Native  perftimes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
**  Those  balmy  spofla." 

"  Tripping  ebb,  that  atole 
"  With  soft  (bot  toward  the  deep,"  kc 

cBatetaiafldr, 
"  Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
**  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  traaalaerat  wave.** 


"  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 

"  Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perftimes, 

"  And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 

"  Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  ahe  might 

"  Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 

"  Still  to  be  so  displaced." 

"  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
"  Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night, 
"  At  every  fkll  smoothing  the  raven  down 
"  Of  darkness  till  it  smUed." 
"Midnight  shout  snd  revelry, 
"  Tipsy  dance  and  Jollity." 

"  The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

"  And  silent  as  the  moon, 

"  When  she  deserts  the  night, 

"Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave."— Miltov. 

The  measure  of  the  following  two  lines  ii 
remarkably  descriptive  of  the  tardy  leave- 
taking  of  our  first  parents,  when  they  pass- 
ed for  the  last  time  through  the  gates  of 
Paradise. 

"  They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  alow, 
"  Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 


How  bright  and  crystalline 
ing  description : 


I  the  follow- 


"  How  ft^m  the  sapphire  ft>nnt,  the  crisped  brook, 
"Rolling  on  orient  pearl  snd  sands  of  gold, 
"  With  mazy  error,  under  pendent  shadea." 

The  following  specimens,  from  different 
authors,  are  all  illustrative  of  the  harmony 
of  numbers. 

«  How  beantiftills  night! 
"  A  dewy  flreshness  fllls  the  silent  air; 
"  No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  atala 
"  Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven: 
"  In  ftill  orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
"  Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  deptha. 
"  Beneath  her  steady  ray 
"  The  desert  circle  spreada, 
**Like  a  round  ocean  girded  with  the  sky. 
"  How  beantiftil  is  night !"— Sounor. 

"  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among, 
"  Leapa  the  live  thnnder !" 
«  And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  msh'd, 

"  Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
"  Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hnsh'd, 

"Save  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remorseless  daah 
"  Of  billows :  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 

"Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
"  A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

"  Of  some  strong  swimmer  In  his  agony.**— BTnon. 

"  And  dashing  soft  ft>om  rocks  aronnd, 

"  Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound."— Coluvs. 

**Tliat  orbed  maiden  with  white  Are  laden 

"  Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
"  Glldea  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

"  By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn."— finnxunr. 

"  Bad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  aoand, 

"  As  in  the  stream  he  ptang'd,  was  heard  aroand : 
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was  stiU,— the  wave  waa  roagh  no  more, 
T  swept  as  sweetly  as  before, 
tows  waT'd,  the  moonbeams  shone  serene, 
«e  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene." 

H.  K.  Whits. 

is  scarcely  inferior  to  Milton  in  his 
versification;  indeed  so  much  less 
jit  are  the  subjects  of  liis  mnse,  and 
lently  so  much  more  easily  woven  in 
\  and  musical  words,  that  as  regards 
^rsification  he  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
re  of  our  country. 

e  rich  stream  of  music  winds  aloogi 
o/es/ic,  gmooth,  and  ttrong." 

that  wave  o*er  Delphi's  steep, 
St  crown  th'  E^ean  deep, 
liat  cool  Ilissus  laTes." 

tjed  fkncy.  hov'ring  o'er, 
from  her  pirtared  am 
's  thai  breathe^  and  trardt  that  burn.** 

ph»  the  morn,  and  snfl  the  zephyr  blows, 

roadly  ridin?  o'er  the  azure  resim 

It  trim  the  pilded  vessel  goes ; 

1  the  proic,  and  pleamre  at  the  hdm  ; 

era  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind^s  sway, 

ish'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey." 

«pture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  singa, 

D  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-colour'd  wings." 

«  Now  the  storm  begins  to  lour, 
"  (fla.'tte,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 
**  Iron  sLf^t  of  arrotey  sAotiwr 
**  HttrtUt  in  the  darkened  air." 

«  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close : 
**  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose." 

ing  can  be  more  expressive  of  weari- 
an  the  simple  words  which  compose 
70  lines.  We  could  scarcely  find  in 
irts  to  detain  the  enchantress  who 
lem  more  than  once,  even  were  she 
of  realizing  to  our  grasp  the  imag- 
^minion  of  a  worid. 
elegy  written  in  a  country  church- 
altogether  the  most  perfect  specimen 
cal  harmony  which  our  language  af- 
>ut  like  some  other  good  things  it 
sn  profaned  by  vulgar  abuse,  and 
vho  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
erses  for  a  task  at  school,  retain  in 
•  a  clear  recollection  of  their  sound, 
any  idea  of  their  sense,  or  any  per- 
of  their  beauty.  Still  this  elegy 
I  many  stanzas,  and  one  in  particu- 
rhich  the  ear  must  be  insensible  in- 
it  can  listen  without  delight 

reezy  caU  of  ineenee-breathing  fnom, 
wallow  twtttMng  from  the  straw-buOt  shed, 


"The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
^  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 

Amongst  our  modem  poets,  there  is  not 
one  who  possesses  a  more  exquisite  sense  of 
the  appropriateness  of  sound  and  iinagery, 
than  Moore.  His  charmed  numbers  flow 
on  like  the  free  current  of  a  melodious 
stream,  whose  associations  are  with  the  sun- 
beams and  the  shadows,  the  leafy  boughs, 
the  song  of  the  forest  birds,  the  dew  upon 
the  flowery  bank,  and  all  things  sweet,  and 
genial,  and  delightful,  whose  influence  is 
around  us  in  our  happiest  moments,  and 
whose  essence  is  the  wealth  that  lies  hoarded 
in  the  treasury  of  nature.  In  reading  the 
poetry  of  Moore,  our  attention  is  never  ar- 
rested by  one  particular  word.  His  sylla- 
bles are  like  notes  of  music,  each  composing 
parts  of  an  harmonious  whole ;  and  the  in- 
terest they  excite,  divided  between  the  ear 
and  the  mind,  is  a  continued  tide  of  gratifi- 
cation, gently  but  copiously  poured  in  upon 
the  soul.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his 
that  would  not  gratify  us  by  its  soimd,  even 
were  we  ignorsmt  of  its  sense ;  but  the  per- 
fect correspondence  between  both  is  what 
constitutes  the  soul-felt  music  of  his  lyre. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogether  harmonious  as  to 
point  out  particular  parts  in  a  chsdn  of 
beauty,  whose  every  link  is  perfect;  but 
from  sin  almost  afiectionate  remembrance 
of  the  deUght  with  which  they  first  struck 
upon  my  youthful  ear,  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
a  few  examples  powerfully  illustrative  of  the 
poetry  of  language. 

«  Oh !  had  we  some  bright  Uttle  iale  of  our  own, 
**Jna  blue  tummer  oeean/ar  off  and  atone." 

**  Not  the  tOvery  lapee  qf  the  eummer  ev  dew." 

^  I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
**  A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  glortonaly  on ; 

*a  came  when  the  son  o'er  that  beach  was  declining, 
"The  bark  waa  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone." 

"There's  a  bower  of  rosea  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
"  And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long ; 

<*  In  the  time  of  my  childhood  twaa  like  n  sweet  dreun, 
"To  sit  in  the  rosea  and  hear  the  bird's  song." 

What  a  picture  of  innocent  enjo3rment  is 
here !  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beau- 
ty are  recalled  in  after  life  as  light  and  col- 
ouring only — whose  reality  is  gone  with  the 
innocence  which  gave  it  birth. 
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In  the  poet's  farewell  to  his  harp,  the  last 
two  lines  are  exquisitely  poetical : 

"If  the  pulw  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 
^  Have  throbb'd  at  oar  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 

"  /  tffoM  but  a»  the  mndpauing  heedlemly  over, 
«  And  aU  the  wild  tweetnest  Iitak'd  imm  thy  own  /" 

A  few  more  passages,  quoted  at  random 
and  without  comment,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  embodying  in  ap- 
propriate words,  ideas  which  are  purely 
poetical 

"  Bo  fiercely  beaotiAiI,  in  (bnn  and  eye, 
**  Like  toar*»iffHd planet  in  a  nttnmer  tkjf." 

•     "  who  with  heart  and  eyea 
**  Could  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  se« 
"  The  Mnmg  foot-pnnU  of  her  Deity." 

**  Bnt  ill-according  with  the  pomp  and  grace, 
"  And  eilent  Ml  of  that  voluptuoue  place  !" 

"  and  gave 

**  His  soul  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  like  wave  on  wave 
"Succeeding  in  smooth  seas,  when  storms  are  laid." 

"  still  nearer  on  the  breeie, 

**  Oome  thoee  deticioue  dream-like  harmonie:—" 

"  Awhile  they  dance  before  him,  then  divide, 
"  Breaking  like  rosy  clouds  at  eTentide 
**  Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun— '* 

"  'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea ; 

"Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  islea 
"  Bask  in  the  night-beam  beauleously, 

"And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles." 

"To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
"  or  the  white  pelicans,  that  break 
"  The  azwre  cairn  i^f  Maria'  lake." 

"  when  the  west 

"  Opene  her  golden  bowere  qf  reet." 

"  Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there, 
"  Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hahr, 
"  Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov'd  the  less, 
"  For  flowing  in  a  wilderness. 

"  Our  sands  are  rude,  but  down  their  slope, 
"The  silvery-lboted  antelope 
"  As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs, 
"  As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings." 

Nor  is  the  prose  of  this  ddiciotu  bard  less 
musical  than  his  verse.  The  very  cadence 
of  his  sentences  would  charm  us,  independ- 
ent of  their  meaning,  were  it  possible  to  Us- 
ten  without  understanding;  but  his  choice 
of  words  is  such,  that  their  mere  sound  con- 
veys no  small  portion  of  their  sense. 

"  Seldom,  indeed,  had  Athens  witnessed  such  a  scene. 
The  ground  that  formed  the  original  site  of  the  garden 
had,  fh>m  time  to  time,  received  continual  additions ; 
and  the  whole  extent  was  laid  out  with  that  perfect 
taste,  which  knows  how  to  wed  Nature  with  Art^  with- 
out mcr\ficing  her  eimpUeity  to  the  alliance.  Walks,  lead- 
ing through  wildernesses  of  shade  and  flragrance— glades 
opening,  as  if  to  afbrd  a  play-ground  for  the 


temples,  rising  on  the  very  spots  where  imagination  her- 
self would  have  called  them  up ;  and  fountains  and 
lakea,  in  alternate  motion  and  repose,  either  wantonly 
courting  the  verdure,  or  calmly  sleeping  in  its  embrace 
—such  was  the  variety  of  feature  that  diversified  these 
lUr  gardens;  and,  animated  as  they  were  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  the  living  wit  and  lovelineaa  of  Athena,  it  a^ 
forded  a  scene  such  as  my  own  youthfol  fhncy,  rich  as  it 
was  then  in  images  of  luxury  and  beauty,  could  hardly 
have  anticipated. 

"  For,  shut  out,  as  I  was  by  my  creed,  fttm  a  Altars 
life,  and  having  no  hope  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
this,  every  minute  of  delight  assumed  a  mournAil  pre- 
cionsness  in  my  eyes,  and  pleantre^  like  the  fimttr  ^  the 
cemetery^  grew  but  more  luxuriant  from  the  meigUour- 
hood  qf  death." 

"Every  where  new  pleasures,  new  interests  awaited 
me ;  and  though  melancholy,  as  usual,  atood  always 
near,  her  shadow  fell  but  half  way  over  my  vagrant 
path,  and  left  the  rest  more  welcomely  briniant  flrom  the 
contrast." 

"  Through  a  range  of  sepulchral  grots  andemeath,  the 
humbler  denizens  of  the  tomb  are  deposited,— looking 
out  on  each  successive  generation  that  visits  them,  with 
the  same  thee  and  features  they  wore  centuries  aga 
Erery  plant  and  tree  that  ie  coi%oeerated  to  deaths  from  the 
aophodd  Jlower  to  the  myotic  plantain^  lende  ite  tweetneu 
or  ahadow  to  thio  place  of  tomha  ;  and  the  only  noiae  that 
diaturba  ita  eternal  cahn^  ia  the  low  humming  aound  qf  the 
prieata  at  prayer,  when  a  new  inhabitant  ia  added  to  the 
ailent  city." 

"The  activity  of  the  morning  hour  was  visible  every 
where.  Flights  of  doves  and  lapwings  were  fluttering 
amoncf  the  leaves,  and  the  white  heron,  which  had  been 
roosting  all  nic^ht  in  some  date  tree,  now  stood  sunning 
iu  wings  on  the  green  bank,  or  floated,  like  living  silver, 
over  the  flood.  The  flowers,  too.  both  of  land  and  water, 
looked  fre«hly  awakened ;— and  meat  of  all,  the  auperb 
Uttuay  which  had  riaen  with  the  aunfrom  the  wore,  and 
waa  now  holding  up  her  cknltce  for  a  full  draught  of  hia 
light." 

"  To  attempt  to  repeat,  in  her  own  tooching  words, 
the  simple  story  which  she  now  related  to  me,  would  be 
like  endeavouring  to  note  down  some  strain  of  unpre- 
meditated music,  with  those  (\igitive  graces,  those  felici- 
ties of  the  moment,  which  no  art  can  restore,  om  they 
first  met  the  ear." 

"The  only  living  thing  I  saw  was  a  reatlesa  swaOow, 
whose  wings  were  ot  the  hue  of  the  grey  sands  over 
which  he  flutter^.  "Why  (thought  I)  may  not  the 
mind,  like  this  bird,  take  the  colour  of  the  desert,  and 
aympathiae  in  ita  auatet  i/y,  ita  freedom,  and  ita  calm  P* 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  exchange 
any  one  word  in  the  writings  of  Moore  for 
another  more  fitting  or  appropriate,  nor  can 
the  young  poet  be  too  ofl^n  reminded  that 
it  is  appropriateness  rather  than  uniform 
elevation  of  diction  which  he  has  to  keep  in 
view.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  metre  to 
which  peculiar  expressions  are  adapted — 
expressions  which  even  if  the  subject  were 
the  same,  would  be  extremely  out  of  place 
elsewhere ;  and  here  again  Moore  is  preem- 
inent for  the  skill  with  which  he  maintaing 
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(if  we  may  so  call  it)  the  proportions  of  his 
▼erse,  by  keeping  the  familiar  and  playful 
language  with  which  he  sports  like  a  child 
with  his  rainbow-tinted  bubbles,  always  in 
their  proper  degree  of  subordination;  so 
that  they  never  break  in  upon  the  pathos  of 
a  sentiment,  or  check  the  flow  of  elevated 
thought 

Lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  af- 
ford a  beautiful  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  tact  in  the  choice  and  application  of 
words.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  an  excited 
imagination  flashing  upon  us  as  we  read 
these  lines,  which  constitutes  their  fascina- 
tion ;  but  the  entire  appropriateness  of  the 
words,  and  the  metre,  to  the  scene  d^cribed. 
Simple  as  these  verses  are  throughout — 
simple  almost  as  the  language  of  a  child, 
and  therefore  to  be  felt  and  understood  by 
the  meanest  capacity,  they  yet  convey  ideas 
of  silence,  solemnity,  and  power,  such  as 
especially  belong  to  the  hour  of  night,  the 
awful  nature  of  death,  and  the  indignant 
spirit  of  the  imconquered  warrior. 

Beyond  the  mere  appropriateness  of 
words,  poetical  language  affords  a  deeper 
interest,  in  those  rapid  combinations  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  a  few  words  may 
convey,  by  introducing  in  descriptions  of 
present  things  allusions  to  those  which  are 
remote,  and  which  from  being  easily  and 
naturally  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der, glide  in  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cknid  upon  the  landscape,  without  obscuring 
our  view,  or  interrupting  our  contemplation 
d"  the  scene. 

Crabbe,  who  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  abounds  in 
passages  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  to  them  diat 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  interest,  as 
wcU  as  the  power  of  his  poetry.  The  first  in- 
stance which  occurs  to  me,  is  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  sad  story  of  the  smugglers, 
■od  poachers — a  story  almost  unrivalled  for 
the  natural  and  touching  pathos  with  which 
it  is  described. 

•■  Om  day  to  like  the  |wat,  tba  year*!  iweet  prime 
** Like  Ike  nd  fkJlr-lbr  Rackel  heeds  aot  time; 
**'  NotkiBf  remelM  to  agitate  her  breast, 
■*  Speat  to  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
•  Bet  wkBe  It  raged  ker  pewM  Its  rain  met, 
"  AJid  Bew  Ike  ena  Is  en  ker  prospects  set; 
•^  Leave  her,  sad  let  as  her  dtotress  explore, 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  sufferer,  told  at 
once  by  a  sudden  transition  from  the  de- 
scription of  her  settled  grief,  to  that  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  her  past  life — its  me- 
lancholy cause.  Yet  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion so  far  from  being  broken  acquires  ten- 
fold interest  from  the  transition  of  thought, 
and  we  hasten  on  to  learn  the  particular 
history  of  this  lonely  being,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  most  melancholy  fate  of  woman — 
that  of  being  "left." 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
story,  when  Rachel  finds  the  dead  body  of 
her  lover,  and,  as  if  incapable  of  compre- 
hending any  further  grief,  takes  no  note  of 
the  intelligence  that  her  husband  is  dead 
also. 


"  Bat  see,  the  womsa  creeps 

**  Like  a  lost  thiug,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
*<8ee  hern  her  husband's  body— bat  she  knows 
**  That  other  dead  !  snd  that  her  action  shews. 
**  Rachel  \  why  look  you  at  year  mortal  foe  1 
*^  She  doe»  not  hear  U9— whither  VDiU  the go7" 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  ideas,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  quick  succession,  without  any 
interruption  to  the  interest  excited  by  each  in- 
dividually. First,  we  see  the  dejui  body  of 
the  husband,  and  then  "  that  other  dead," 
with  the  total  abstraction  of  the  mourner, 
who  in  her  silent  grief  sees  only  one,  and 
this  proves  the  strength  of  her  affection, 
which  life  might  have  subdued,  but  which 
death  reveals  in  all  its  overwhelming  power ; 
then  follows  the  simple  query,  '^  whither  will 
she  go  ?"  presenting  us  at  orice  with  a  view 
of  her  future  life,  and  its  utter  desolation. 

Moore  has  many  passages  of  the  same 
description : — 

"  Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  Tisitings 

**  or  woman's  love,  in  those  (kir,  living  things 

"  or  land  and  wave,  whose  Ikte,— in  bondage  thrown 

**  Fur  their  weak  loteHnen—ie  like  A«r  own  !" 

The  reader  may,  without  any  flaw  in  the 
chain  of  association,  pause  here  to  give  one 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  woman,  and  then  go  on 
with  the  poet  while  he  proceeds  to  describe 
other  fair  things,  amongst  which  the  stran- 
ger was  wandering. 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth  a  highly  poetical  passage, 
equally  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  question. 
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It  is  where  he  describes  a  mourner  whose 
grief  has  all  the  bitterness  of  self-condem- 
nution : — 

"It  wai  the  seanon  sweet  of  bndding  leave*, 

**  Of  days  advancing  towards  their  utmoat  length, 

"  And  small  birds  singing  to  their  hnppy  mates. 

**  Wild  is  the  Ynusic  of  the  autumnal  wind 

**  Amongst  the  fkded  woods  ;  but  these  biythe  notes 

**  Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ;— /speafc 

"  Qf  wliot  I  know  y  and  tchat  wtfeel  tciffiin." 

When  he  leaves  the  subject  which  he  has 
60  beautifully  described,  to  attest  by  his  own 
experience,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  what  he  has  asserted, 
our  thoughts  are  not  diverted  from  the  ori- 
ginal theme,  but  our  feelings  are  riveted 
more  closely  to  it  by  the  force  of  this  attesta- 
tion, which  meets  with  an  immediate  re- 
I  eponse  from  every  human  bosom. 

In  Gray's  description  of  Milton,  where  he 
says : — 

"  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaie, 
**  Where  ansel*  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
"/Te  «oir,  buty  blusted  ttith  excels  of  lights 
**  CtM*d  his  ejt$»  in  tndlen  lUghi." 

The  transition  is  immediate  from  what  the 
poet  saw,  to  what  he  suffered ;  yet  the  asso- 
ciations are  highly  poetical,  and  so  clear  as 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  when 
in  the  last  mental  agonies  of  his  wretched 
life,  he  sought  from  others  the  death  he  shud- 
dered to  inflict  upon  himself,  tliat  finding 
none  who  heeded  his  appeal,  he  pathetically 
exclaimed,  "  What !  have  I  neiilier  a  friend 
nor  an  enemy  ?"  Although  no  man  could 
possibly  be  thinking  less  of  poetry  than  the 
feilen  monarcli  at  that  moment,  yet  such  is 
the  language  which  an  able  poet  would 
have  used,  to  express  tlie  three  separate 
ideas  of  the  helplessness  of  Nero's  situation, 
his  pitiful  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  internal  consciousness  that  if  he 
had  not  a  friend,  he  had  at  least  done  enough 
to  deserve  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  in  his  last 
hour. 

Personification  is  another  figure  of  speech 
by  which  poetical  Msociations  are  powerful- 
ly conveyed.  It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  in 
accordance  with  the  infant  mind — infant 
either  in  experience  or  in  civilization,  to  iden- 
tify every  thing  possessed  of  substance,  mo- 
tion, form,  or  power,  with  an  intelligence  of 


its  own ;  hence  the  strong  disposition  shown 
by  children  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
whatever  has  given  them  pain,  and  to  battle, 
however  vainly,  with  all  that  obstructs  the 
gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  hence  those 
bursts  of  figurative  language  w^ith  wiiicb 
semi-barbarous  people  are  accustomed  to 
express  what  they  deeply  feel.  As  if  lo  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  natural  tastes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  originating  in  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  all  good  poets  liave 
made  frequent  use  of  Uiis  style,  and  always, 
when  it  is  well  managed,  with  great  efitxt 
How  beautiful  is  tiie  following  passage  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
wind  murmuring  through  the  pine  trees  on 
mount  Pelion : — 

*'  And  Pelion  shook  his  piny  locks,  and  talked 
''Mournfully  (o  the  fields  ofThessaly." 

Shakespeare  abounds  in  examples  of  this 
kind,  in  no  one  instance  more  touching  or 
powerful  than  in  the  lament  of  Constance, 
after  the  French  king  tells  her  she  is  as  fond 
of  grief  as  of  her  child : — 

''  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
''  Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
"  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
''Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
''Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garmenM  with  his  fouu ; 
*'Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

The  following  example  from  Cowper  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Al- 
luding to  the  lemon  and  the  orange  trees — 

*'The  golden  boast  of  Portugal  and  WestcrD  India,'' 

he  says,  they 

*^  Peep  through  the  polished  fbliage  at  the  stora, 
"And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear.'' 

The  next  figure  of  speech  noticed  by 
Blair  is  metaphor,  of  immense  importance 
to  the  poet,  because,  if  for  one  moment 
he  loses  the  chain  of  association,  an  image 
wholly  out  of  place  is  introduced,  the  charm 
of  his  metaphor  is  destroyed,  and  liis  verse 
becomes  contemptible.  From  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  whose  writings  abound  in  beauties  of 
tliis  kind,  Blair  has  selected  one  example  of  | 
perfect  metaphor.  The  writer  is  describing 
the  behaviour  of  Charles  the  First  to  his 
parliament  "  In  a  word,"  says  he,  "  about 
a  month  afler  their  meeting,  he  dissolved  i' 
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them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved  them, 
he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his 
rashness.  Well  might  he  repent,  far  the 
venel  was  now  full,  and  this  la^  drop  made 
the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.^* 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beauti- 
ful and  eorrect  metaphors ;  such  as  that  on 
a  hero :  "  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gate  of 
spring;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm."  Or 
this  on  woman :  "  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride," 

Young,  in  speaking  of  old  age,  says, 

c  It  ihODld 

**  Walk  thonghtiUl  on  the  sileiit  lolemn  shore 
'^  Of  that  TMt  ocean  it  must  nil  to  >ooo." 

In  the  following  lines  Prior  gives  us  an 
example  of  allegory,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  continued  metaphor. 

**  Did  I  hat  porpoee  to  emhark  with  thee 

**  On  the  amooth  aarftce  of  a  •ummer'i  sea, 

**  While  gentle  xephyn  Mow  with  proaperoua  gnletf 

■*  And  fbrinne'a  ftToor  flUe  the  swelling  aaila, 

**  Bat  would  (brsake  the  ahipf  and  make  the  shore, 

**  When  Che  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar  1" 

Beyond  these  figures  of  speech,  there  yet 
remain  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  comparison, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  which  the  young 
poet  would  do  well  to  study,  and  which  are 
scientifically  described  in  books  expressly 
devoted  to  the  purpose;  I  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
Iridi — ^the  simple,  unsophisticated,  genuine, 
Irish,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  par- 
ticularly imaginative,  powerful  and  pathetic ; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  writer,  it  is  only 
heard  in  moments  of  excitement,  of  which  the 
feelings  alone  keep  a  record,  and  this  record 
being  one  of  impressions  ra^er  than  words, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  precise  expressicms 
which,  striking  the  chords  of  sympathy,  pro- 
duce a  momentary  echo  to  the  music  of  the 
BooL 

Mrs  C.  Hall,  in  an  Irish  story,  illustrative 
of  the  strong  and  metaphorical  language  of 
te  Iridi  ]>eajBantry,  makes  this  observation 
proceed  firom  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man,  who 
had  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  misfortunes 
of  one  who  was  brave,  just  and  virtuous. 

Mle  ftrdener  piercee  the  vine  eren  to  hleeding,  and. 
I  the  bnabto  to  grow  lu  own  way." 

But  it  is  to  ^  au^r  of  Traits  and  Sto- 


ries of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  peculiarly  national  and  characteristic  in 
his  native  language.  He  gives  us  a  spirited 
and  amusing  chapter  upon  Irish  swearing, 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  malevolent 
wishes  which  it  would  be  a  painful  task  to 
transcribe,  but  which,  as  they  issue  from  the 
impassioned  lips  of  the  Irishman,  have  some- 
thing of  that  sentimental  nature  (though  far 
deeper  in  its  character)  triumphantly  dis- 
played by  Acres  before  his  friend.  "May 
the  grass  grow  before  your  door,"  conveys  a 
striking  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin. 
"  May  you  melt  off  the  earth  like  the  snow 
off  the  ditch,"  is  another  figure  of  the  same 
description. 

If  positive  good  had  the  power  to  neutra- 
lize evil,  we  might  comfort  ourselves  in  read- 
ing such  expressions  as  these,  with  what  the 
author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  Irish  have 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  curse  of  the  pil- 
grim, mendicant,  or  idiot,  and  of  the  widow 
and  die  orphan.  And  so  high  is  his  idea  of 
the  duty  he  owes  to  these,  that  his  heart  is 
ever  opon  to  their  complaint,  and  his  hand 
ready  to  assist  them.  Thus  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  say  of  a  man  whose  affairs 
do  not  prosper,  "He  has  had  some  poor 
body's  curse ;"  and  a  woman  who  unexpect- 
edly receives  a  guest,  welcome  in  no  way 
except  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  a  wand- 
erer without  a  home,  is  described  as  exclaim- 
ing, "  The  blessing  o'  goodness  upon  you, 
dacent  woman." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  heart 
in  its  unlimited  capacity,  gives  a  warmth  and 
fervency  to  their  expressions  of  tenderness 
or  sorrow.  "  The  beloved  fair  boy  of  my 
heart"  "  Father !  son  of  my  heart !  thou  art 
dead  from  me!"  "Heavy  and  black  was 
his  heart"  "The  world's  goodness  is  in 
your  heart"  "  Light  of  my  eyes,  and  of  my 
heart;"  but  above  aU,  "  CuMi  machree— 
the  pulse  of  my  heart,"  is  most  expressive  of 
that  deep-toned  affection  which  the  heart 
alone  can  understand. 

What  can  exceed  the  following  words  for 
refined  yet  genuine  and  fervent  sympathy, 
such  as  those  who  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  suffering  alone  can  feel ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  Irish  derive  their  pathos, 
for  what  strain  of  human  misery  can  be 
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touched,  to  which  their  own  experience  has 
not  an  echo  ? 

"Hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  may 
come  upon  you  when  you'll  be  far  from  your 
own,  and  from  them  that  love  you."  Or, 
"He's  far  from  his  own  the  crather — the 
pretty  young  boy." 

"Afarowm«en  dheeliah — my  sweet  dar- 
ling," is  expressive  of  great  tenderness. 

"My  fatlier,  the  heavens  be  his  bed!" 
when  uttered  with  fervency  has  both  solem- 
nity and  pathos. 

In  their  good  wishes  the  Irish  are  most 
ingenious.  "  May  every  hair  of  your  hon- 
our's head  become  a  mould  candle  to  light 
you  into  glory."  "  May  you  live  a  hundred 
years  and  a  day  longer,"  which  last  words 
seem  to  be  added  from  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
throw  another  weight  into  the  scale,  or  to 
heap  another  blessing  into  the  measure  al- 
ready overflowing. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
in  the  msumer  in  which  they  account  for 
what  they  do  not,  or  will  not  understand  ra- 
tionally: always  referring  directly  to  the 
principles  of  good  or  evil.  Thus  a  hard  and 
unjust  steward  who  wore  his  ears  stufled 
with  wool,  was  said  to  have  adopted  this 
custom  that  he  might  not  hear  the  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  reply  to  instructions  that  were  to  prove 
his  constancy,  a  peasant  exclaims,  "  Manim 
cuthee  htr,  my  soul  is  within  you."  A  mother 
thus  regrets  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, "  You're  going  to  break  the  ring  about 
your  iather's  hearth  and  mine."  A  broken- 
hearted mother  exclaims,  "  My  soul  to  glory, 
but  my  child's  murthered  !" 

In  a  note  by  Croflon  Croker,  in  his  Fairy 
Legends,  he  remarks,  "  The  Irish,  like  the 
Tuscans,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  in- 
teresting Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  are 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  language. 
Thus  they  constantly  use  the  word  dark  as 
synonymous  with  &Zifk2y  and  a  blind  beggar 
will  implore  you  to  *  Look  down  with  jMty  on 
a  poor  dark  man.' " 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  Irish, 
like  the  Scotch,  by  a  very  beautiAil  and 
tender  euphemism,  call  idiots,  innocenta.  A 
lady  of  rank  in  Ireland,  the  lady  Bountiful 
of  her  neighbourhood,  was  one  day  asking  a 
man  about  a  poor  orphan :  *<  Ah  1  my  lady,'' 


said  he,  "  the  poor  creature  is  sadly  afiBiicted 
with  innocence .'"  And  another  peculiarity 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Irish,  is  their  fond- 
ness for  using  what  Mr.  Burke  would  tenn 
"  sublime  adjedives,^^  instead  of  the  common 
English  adverbs — very,  extremely,  &c 
Thus  an  Irishman  will  say,  "  Its  a  cruel  cold 
morning;"  or  "There's  a  power  of  ivy 
growing  on  the  old  church." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  both 
mental  and  bodily,  observable  in  the  Irish 
people,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
One  of  their  most  amiable  characteristics  is 
the  absence  of  satire,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  contemptuous  satire; 
for  the  Irish  are  quick  to  see  the  ridiculous, 
but  they  can  see  without  despising  it    Un- 
acquainted with  that  qualifying  medium  be- 
tween what  amuses  them,  and  what  excites 
their  passions — ^that  medium  which  an  Eng- 
lishman fills  up  with  every  variety  and  degree 
of  contempt,  they  pass  immediately  from 
laughter  to  indignation ;  and  thus  amongst 
the  least  civilized  classes  of  the  Irish,  ^e 
social  meeting  too  oflen  terminates  in  the 
deadly  fray.    Madame  de  Stael  in  speaking 
of  the  Italians,  makes  the  same  observation  | 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  contemptuous  \ 
satire  from  their  national  char£u;ter ;  and  it ! 
is  to  this  amiable  trait,  in  connection  with 
great  natural  enthusiasm,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably attribute  the  poetical  constitution  of 
both  people.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
those   combined  ebiillitions   of  music  and 
verse,  for  which  Italy  has  been  celebrated, 
and  which  have  unquestionably  given  a  po- 
etical tone  to  the  character  of  her  people;— 
that  those  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling  find- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  language  and  a 
voice,  should  ever  have  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Bull;  or  that  he  should 
have  sat  by,  aud  witnessed  with  delight 
those  exhibitions  of  irrelevant  tropes,  and 
metaphors,  and  splendid  perorations,  and 
flashes  of  wit,  and  peals  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, for  which  Irish  oratory  has  bees' 
distinguished.    No;  there  is  nothing  more 
destructive  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry,  indeed 
to  genius  in  its  most  tmlimited  sense,  than 
contempt    It  is  true,  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  censor  is  oflen  necessary  to  restrain  the 
exuberance  of  undisciplined  fancy,  but  he 
who  prides  himself  upon  being  able  to  put 
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daun  with  a  sneer,  whatever  is  unnecessary 
in  feeling,  and  extraneous  in  taste  and  im- 
agination, ought  to  feel  bound  to  supply, 
with  something  equally  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, the  void  which  this  practice  must  ne- 
cessarily occasion  in  the  highest  range  of 
intellectual  gratification. 

If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  beyond 
what  is  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  prove  that  poetry  may  not  only  be 
mingled  with,  but  highly  enhance  all  that 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  we  have  this  evidence 
in  the  Bible,  abounding  as  it  does  in  every 
variety  of  poetical  language  which  it  has 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  different  mean- 
ings attached  to  words  of  common  and  fa- 
mfliar  signification,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  high  tone  of  imaginative  interest  flowing 
through  the  whole. 

The  words  I  have  selected  are,  hand,  wing, 
foot,  head,  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  of  which 
hand  is  perhaps  the  most  unlimited  in  its 
application. 

HAND. 

Hit  kaitd  will  be  against  eTery  man,  and  eTery  man'i 

hand  afainat  kim.— And  the  children  of  brael  went  out 

wKh  aa  high  Aand— The  day  of  their  calamity  iff  at  hand, 

—The  Lnrd  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  hia  hand. 

Tha  kmnd  of  Che  Lord  !■  tore  upon  na.— For  he  pat  his 

Ufii  la  hia  hand,  and  alew  the  Philtatiae.— Ai  toon  ••  the 

hiBf  dom  waa  confirmed  in  his  hand.— I  will  f  et  his  hand 

abm  la  tke  tm,  and  hia  right  hand  in  the  river*.— In  the 

thadow  of  hte  kmnd  hath  he  hid  me.— Wonid  we  had  died 

by  Che  i^md  of  the  Lord.— The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone 

a«c  agslaac  me— The  hand  of  the  Lord  waa  strong  upon 

■w— IT  thoo  wUt  Uke  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 

'  riahi ;  or  if  thoa  depart  to  the  right  handy  then  I  will  ^o 

I  to  the  left.— Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 

;  A«Mt  doeth.— I  win  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand 

of  the  Moat  High  —A  wise  man  hears  at  his  right  hand. 

\  —Let  my  right  hand  fi»rget  her  canning.— Is  there  not  a 

'■  lie  ia  my  right  hand.- If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut 

I  It  off— They  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 

jMowahip. 

I  Here  we  find  the  word  hand  is  not  only 
I  Qsed  for  the  instrument  of  performing,  main- 
'  tuning,  and  possessing,  but  that  it  supplies 
<  the  place  of  power,  in  all  its  different  modi- 

I  fica^ofw  of  iviD,  action,  and  suffering. 

II  WINO. 

|!  JksoMcatkereth  eggs  that  are  left,  hare  I  gathered  an 
I  the  evih ;  aad  there  was  none  that  mored  the  uing.— 
I  Ts  hare  aaas  what  I  hare  done  anto  the  Egyptians,  and 
J  ham  I  hera  yon  am  eaglea*  wingt,  and  brought  you  onto 
I  aywIC— A  tan  reward  be  giren  thee  of  the  Lord  Ood 
I  tf  l«ad,  Oder  vteaa  tili^  thoa  art  eone  to  tniat. 


And  he  rode  upon  a  chemb,  and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly 
npon  the  uringa  of  the  wind.— Oh  that  I  had  uringt  like  a 
doTe!  fbr  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.— Hide 
me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  vfn^.— If  I  take  the  tringw 
of  the  morning,  and  dweH  hi  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea.— Riches  make  themselves  tM'n^.— Wo  to  the  land 
shadowing  with  wingtt— The  wind  hath  bound  her  up 
in  her  tDingt.— The  sun  of  righteousness  shaO  arise  with 
healing  in  his  tpinga. 

The  word  tring  is  here  used  not  only  as 
the  instrument  of  conveying  alof\,  or  away ; 
but  as  the  means  of  sheltering  and  protect- 
ing; from  the  two  different  associations 
which  we  have  with  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
the  brooding  of  its  young. 

FOOT. 

He  wiU  keep  the/ee/  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shall 
be  silent  in  darkness.— He  maketh  my  feel  like  hinds' 
feet.— He  that  is  ready  to  aiip  with  his  /ee/,  is  as  a  lamp 
despised  in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.— I  was 
eyes  to  the  Mind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame— He  shall 
subdue  the  people  under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our 
/eel.- Suffer  not  our  feet  to  be  mored.— My  fnt  were  , 
almost  gone.— Lift  up  thy  feet  onto  the  perpetual  desola- 
tions.—Her/ee<  go  down  to  death.— How  beauliAil  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings.— Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  bis 
feet.— fio  man  lifted  up  his  foot  in  all  the  land.— The 
flood  breakeih  out  ft-om  the  inhabitant ;  even  the  waters 
Ibrgntten  of  the  fool;  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone 
away  iVom  men. 

We  see  by  these  passages  xhaifoot  is  used 
in  a  very  unlimited  sense,  as  a  foundation 
and  a  stay,  as  well  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing, confirming,  moving,  overcoming,  and 
destroying. 

HEAD. 

Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thine  head^ 
•nd  shsn  restore  thee  unto  thy  place.— Thoa  haat  kept 
me  to  be  the  head  af  the  heathen.— Thy  blood  ahall  be 
npon  thine  own  Aeocf. —Though  his  excellency  mount  up 
inio  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach  the  clouds.— Mine 
Iniquities  are  goae  over  mine  Aeod- Blessings  are  upon 
the  head  of  the  Jast— Thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  Aead.-Mine  head  is  flUed  with  dew.— Thou  hast 
built  thy  high  places  at  every  head  of  the  way.— Thy 
dream  and  the  vlaiont  of  thy  head  upon  thy  bed.— For 
this  canse  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head^ 
becanse  of  the  angels. 

We  find  Jiead  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  or- 
dinary language,  not  only  as  the  chief  por- 
tion of  any  whole,  and  the  centre  from  whence 
our  idecui  flow ;  but  as  a  figure  it  is  most  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  for  the  highest  part 
of  man's  nature — ^that  which  is  most  capable 
6[  being  exalted  or  depressed — most  ciBdcu- 
lated  for  receivmg  honour,  as  well  as  boSst* 
ing  degradation. 
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MINP. 

And  they  put  him  in  ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
might  be  Khown  them.— Bring  it  again  to  mind,  O  ye 
trantgreMor*.— Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  sUyed  on  thee.— Sitting  clothed,  and  in 
his  right  mind.— The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God. 
—Let  every  man  be  Ailly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.— 
Even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.— Be  all  of  one 
fm'nd.— It  was  in  my  mind  to  build  an  house.— To  do 
good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind.— I  know  the  forward- 
ness of  your  immf. — Gird  np  the  loins  of  your  mind. — 
Comfort  the  feeble^ntiMiei.— A  double  miMdMrnan  is  un- 
stable in  all  his  ways. 

Here  we  see  that  in  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, precisely  the  same  license  is  used  as  in 
that  of  our  poets.  The  word  mind  repre- 
sents an  ideal  centre  from  whence  volitions 
flow,  and  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  and  will. 

HEART. 

And  God  saw  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  was  only  evil  continually.- And  Jacob's 
heart  ftdnted,  for  he  believed  them  not.— Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened.- Lay  np  thene  my  words  in  your  heart. — 
My  brethren  that  went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of 
the  people  melt.— For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were 
great  searchings  of  Aearf.— And  it  was  so,  that  when  he 
had  turned  his  back  to  go  flrom  Samuel,  God  gave  him 
another  Aeor/.- David's  heart  smote  him.— His  heart  died 
within  him.— And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart, 
even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore.— His  wives 
turned  away  his  heart.-l  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy.— A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise.— By  sorrow  of  A«arr  is  the  spirit  broken. 
—I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart.— I  weep  fbr  thee  with 
bitterness  of  heart.— Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts.  —Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  h^trt 
be  also.— Did  not  our  hettrt  burn  within  us,  while  he 
talked  by  the  way.— Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart. 

The  difference  between  heart  and  mind  is 
nere  apparent  Heart  comprehends  the  un- 
derstanding Euid  the  affections,  but  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  either  memory  or  will,  ex- 
cept as  the  affections  may  be  considered  as 
the  moving  cause  of  impressions  upon  the 
memory,  and  operations  upon  the  will ;  while 
mind  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellects 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affections. 

BOUL. 

And  man  became  a  living  sou/.— (Set  your  eeul  to  seek 
tne  Lord.— The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfbct,  converting 
the  sou/.- He  satisfieth  the  longing  sou/,  and  flileth  the 
hnngry  eoul  with  goodness.— Fear  not  them  which  kill 
the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  tout:  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  tout  and  body  in 
hell.— He  hath  poured  out  his  eotd  unto  death.— My  toul 
\»  weary  of  my  lift.— Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my 
sou/.— We  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you,  not 
the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  souto,  becanse 


ye  were  dear  onto  us.- In  patience  possess  ye  yoor  aouk. 
—He  that  winneth  eoule  is  wise.— Thou  fool,  this  night 
shall  thy  tout  be  requh-ed  of  thee.— Take  heed  to  thyaeU; 
and  keep  thy  eoul  diligently,  lest  thoo  forget  the  things 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen.— Why  art  thoo  cast  down, 
O  my  sokI,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  mel^ 
As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooka,  so  panteth 
my  aoui  after  thee,  O  God !— My  nut  shall  be  joyftil  in 
the  Lord.— Save  me,  O  God,  ft>r  the  waters  are  come  in 
unto  my  «t>u/.— Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  my 
eoul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence.— My  mnd  foinieth  fbr 
thy  salvation.- My  eoui  is  even  as  a  weaned  child.— I 
shall  go  softly  all  my  years  in  the  bittemesa  of  my  «0h<. 
—The  Lord  Is  my  portion,  saith  my  mml.—Uj  woml  doth 
magnify  the  Lord. 

We  now  find  that  every  attribute  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  comprehended 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  souL  Not  only 
is  the  soul  capable  of  willing,  acting,  and 
suffering,  but  also  of  loving ;  and  when  we 
pursue  the  idea  of  love  through  all  its  gra- 
dations, down  to  simple  preference,  we  shall 
have  traversed  a  region  comprising  every 
impulse  by  which  our  nature  is  capable  of 
being  influenced.  But  in  addition  to  the 
most  extensive  signification  of  mind  and 
heart,  soul  obtains  a  character  more  digni- 
fied and  profound,  from  being  associated 
with  the  principle  of  life— with  man's  moral 
responsibility — and  with  eternity. 

In  examining  these  few  words  we  are 
struck  with  the  idea,  of  how  much  they 
would  lose  in  beauty  and  interest  by  being 
confined  to  their  literal  and  absolute  signifi- 
cation; and  just  in  the  same  proportion 
would  our  intellectual  attainments  and  pur- 
suits be  robbed  of  their  ornament  and  charm, 
by  being  separated  from  the  poetry  of  life. 


THE  POETRY  OF  LOVE. 

i  On  entering  upon  the  poetry  of  the  human 
mind,  4he  passions  naturally  present  them- 
selves as  a  proper  subject  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion ;  because  as  poetry  belongs  not  so 
much  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  as  to  that  of 
feeling,  we  must  look  to  the  passions,  as  to 
the  living  principle,  which  gives  intensity  to 
perception,  and  vividness  to  thought  All 
mankind  who  are  gifled  with  common  sense, 
are  capable  of  writing  verses,  but  all  cannot 

'  feel,  and  still  less  can  all  write  poetically.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  feel  deep- 
ly.   By  the  exercise  of  intellectual  power 
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wc  may  leam  what  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  flower,  but  this  alone  will  never  make  us 
sensible  of  its  beauty.  The  same  power  may 
collect  and  disseminate  the  truths  most  impor- 
tant to  the  well  being  of  society,  but  it  cannot 
enforce  their  reception.  In  short,  though  it 
may  instruct,  improve,  invigorate,  and  sup- 
ply the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fund  of  infor- 
mation, intellectual  power  alone  can  never 
make  a  poet,  nor  excite  that  love  of  poetry — 
that  ardent  desire  in  the  soul  for  what  it 
feeds  on,  which  gives  to  the  poetic  mind  a 
refinement,  an  energy,  and  a  sense  of  hap- 
piDe<»  unknown  to  that  which  subsists  mere- 
ly upon  knowledge.  Hence  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  man  who  is  wholly  dispas- 
sionate himself,  and  who  has  neither  ob- 
served, nor  studied  the  nature  of  passion  in 
others,  can  never  be  a  poet ;  any  more  than 
the  artist  who  has  never  felt  the  exhilaration 
of  joy,  nor  witnessed  its  effects,  can  repre- 
sent in  painting  or  marble  a  personification 
of  delight 

To  examine  the  passions  individually 
would  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  or 
rather  of  impatience.  We  will  therefore 
dismiss  those  which  are  malevolent  or  inju- 
rioofl  to  the  peace  of  society;  for  though 
rage,  envy,  malice,  jealousy,  and  above  all 
the  master  passion  of  revenge,  may  supply 
the  poet  with  images  of  majesty,  and  hor- 
ror, which  give  to  the  productions  of  his 
genius  a  character  of  depth  and  power ;  yet 
as  those  to  which  we  are  about  to  turn  our 
attention  are  so  mucli  more  congenial  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  the  muse,  we  will  devote 
DOT  time  solely  to  the  consideration  at  the 
poetry  of  love,  and  grief 

First  then  we  begin  with  love ;  a  subject 
hourly  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  yet  hourly 
rising  from  its  degredation  with  fresh  life, 
and  fresh  vigour,  to  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  profanation  of  vulgar  familiarity, 
the  best  and  warmest  tribute  of  the  poet's 
ky.  By  love  I  do  not  mean  that  moderate 
bat  high-toned  attachment  which  may  be 
dassed  under  the  general  head  of  affection 
—of  this  hereafter.  For  the  present  I  am 
daring  enou|^  to  speak  in  plain  prose,  and 
efen  in  this  enlightened  day,  of  Uie  love  of 
May-day  queens,  and  village  swains ;  of  the 
Vnre  of  I>amon  and  Delias;  of  the  love 
I  which  speaks  in  the  common-place  of  sighs 


and  blushes,  as  well  as  of  that  which  never 
told  its  tale ;  of  the  love  which  Milton  thought 
worthy  of  being  described  in  its  purest,  ho- 
liest character ;  and  of  the  love  which  lives 
and  glows  in  the  pages  of  every  poet  from 
Milton  down  to  Byron,  Bums,  and  Moore. 

That  all  who  have  touched  the  poet's  ma- 
gic pen,  have  at  one  time  or  other  of  their 
lives  made  love  their  theme,  and  that  they 
have  bestowed  upon  this  theme  their  highest 
powers,  is  proof  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  love  is  of  all  the  passions  the  most 
poetical ;  a  fact  in  no  way  contradicted  or 
affected  by  the  vulgar  profanation  to  which 
this  theme  more  than  any  other  has  been 
subjected.  All  human  beings  are  not  capa- 
ble of  ambition,  of  envy,  of  hate,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  passion ;  but  all  are  capable  of 
love,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  modifications ;  it  follows  there- 
fore as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  love 
should  form  a  favourite  and  familiar  theme, 
with  multitudes  who  know  nothing  of  its 
refinements,  and  high  capabilities. 

The  universal  tendency  of  love  to  exalt 
its  object,  is  a  fact  which  at  once  gives  it 
importance,  dignity,  and  refinement  Im- 
portance because  of  its  prevalence  amongst 
mankind ;  dignity,  because  whatever  rsuses 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  disposes  to- 
wards kindly  thoughts  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, must  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  soci- 
ety; and  refinement  because  it  enters  into 
the  secrets  of  social  intercourse,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  communicating  the 
happiness  it  derives  from  all  that  is  most 
admirable  in  art  and  nature.  If  that  is  a 
contemptible  or  insignificant  passion  under 
whose  influence  more  has  been  dared,  and 
done,  and  suffered,  than  under  any  other ; 
then  is  the  human  mind  itself  contemptible, 
and  the  name  of  insignificance  may  very 
properly  be  applied  to  all  those  impulses  of 
human  nature  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
revolutions  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous events  which  mark  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  love  originates  in  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Without 
some  feeling  of  admiration,  no  sentient  be- 
ing could  first  begin  to  love ;  and  without 
some  touch  of  pity,  love  would  be  deficient 
in  its  character  of  tenderness,  and  that  irre* 
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sistible  desire  to  serve  the  object,  which  im- 
pels to  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  disin- 
terestedness and  devotion.  I  grant  that 
afler  love  has  once  taken  possession  of  the 
heart,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  can 
then  maintain  an  existence  too  miserable, 
and  degraded,  for  a  name,  long  ailer  admi- 
ration and  even  pity  have  become  extinct 
But  in  the  first  instance  there  must  be  some 
quality  we  admire  to  attract  our  attention 
and  win  our  favour,  and  there  must  be  some 
deficiency  in  the  happiness  of  this  object, 
which  we  think  we  can  supply,  or  we  should 
never  dream  of  attaching  ourselves  to  it  It 
may  be  asked  since  love  sometimes  fixes  it- 
self upon  an  inferior  object,  degraded  below 
the  possession  of  dignity  or  virtue,  where 
then  can  be  the  admiration  ?  I  answer,  that 
in  such  cases  the  mind  that  loves  must  be 
degraded  too,  and  consequently  it  is  subject 
to  call  evil  good,  and  may  Uius  discover 
qualities  admirable  to  its  perverted  vision, 
which  a  more  discriminating  eye  would  turn 
from  with  disgust  Again,  it  is  still  more 
reasonable  to  ask  when  love  is  fixed  upon 
an  object  apparently  the  centre  of  hap- 
piness, to  which  prosperity  in  every  shape 
is  ministering,  where  then  can  be  the  pity  ? 
We  all  know  that  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness is  deceitful,  and  we  all  suspect  that 
even  under  the  most  flattering  aspect,  there 
is  a  mingled  yam  in  the  web  of  life,  which 
renders  the  experience  of  others,  like  our 
own,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  but  if  a 
being  can  be  found  in  whose  happiness  is  no 
broken  link,  no  chord  unstrung,  who  has  no 
false  friend,  no  flattering  enemy,  no  threat- 
ening of  infirmity,  no  flaw  in  worldly  comfort 
and  security ;  I  would  answer  the  question 
by  asking,  is  human  happiness  of  so  firm 
and  durable  a  nature  that  once  established, 
it  remains  unshaken  ?  No ;  the  summit  of 
earthly  felicity  is  one  of  such  perilous  attain- 
ment, that  the  nearer  we  see  any  one  ap- 
proaching it,  the  more  we  long  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  to  come — to  stretch 
out  our  arms,  and  if  we  cannot  prevent,  at 
least  to  break  their  fall.  We  feel  towards 
such  an  one,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  may  want  a  real  friend,  a  firm  support, 
a  true  comforter,  and  we  hasten  the  bond 
that  unites  our  fate  with  theirs,  that  we  may 
be  ready  in  the  days  of  "  trial  and  wo." 


If  admiration  did  not  form  a  competent 
part  of  our  love,  we  should  not  feel  so  ardent 
a  desire  as  is  generally  evinced,  to  obtain 
for  the  object  beloved,  the  admiration  of 
others.  We  long  for  others  to  behold  them 
with  our  eyes,  that  they  may  participate  in 
our  feelings  and  do  what  we  consider  jus- 
tice to  the  idols  of  our  imagination;  and 
though  this  can  seldom  be  the  oase  to  the 
extent  of  our  wishes,  we  know  that  to  listen 
to  the  well-merited  praises  of  those  we  love, 
is  (at  least  to  women)  the  most  intense  en- 
joyment this  world  can  afibrd.  To  purchase 
this  gratification  what  anxiety  we  endure, 
what  study  we  bestow,  what  ardent  desire 
we  experience,  that  they  may  commit  no 
errors  cognizable  to  the  world's  eye;  but 
steering  an  open,  honourable,  upright  course, 
may  defy  the  scrutiny  of  envious  eyes,  and 
claim  as  their  due  from  society  at  large,  that 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow.  But  the  unspeakable  an- 
guish with  which  we  behold  any  departure 
from  this  honourable  course  of  conduct,  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof,  how  intimately 
our.  sense  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  hu- 
man character  is  interwoven  with  our  afieo- 
tions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  are 
all  so  influenced  by  right  feeling,  or  so  well 
assured  of  the  precise  line  of  demarcatioa 
between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  over 
the  errors  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  moral  culpability.  Far  fh>m 
it  But  let  that  which  all  hearts  can  fisel— 
let  the  stigma  of  the  world's  disgrace  fall 
upon  them — let  it  at  the  same  time  be  vol- 
untarily incurred,  and  richly  merited,  and  ye 
who  tell  us  of  the  loss  of  friends  or  fortune,  of 
poverty,  or  sickness  or  death,  match  the 
agony  of  this  conviction  if  you  can.  No ;  it 
has  neither  companion  nor  similitude.  In 
tiie  wide  range  of  human  calamity  there 
is  not  one  that  bears  any  proportion  to  this. 

It  may  be  said  of  pity  also,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its 
forming  any  part  of  our  love ;  but  is  not  our 
love  at  such  times  languid,  spiritless,  and 
inert?  No  sooner  does  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune assail  the  object  of  our  regard,  than  it 
assumes  a  new  life,  and  all  that  waa  dear 
before,  becomes  doubly  valuable  beneath  the 
pressure  of  aflfliction,  or  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.    How  oflen  has  pity  brought  to  light 
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whose  existence  we  were  uncooscioos 
re ;  and  those  whom  we  should  once 
leemed  it  impossible  to  regard  with 
less,  have  become,  under  the  shadow 
brtune,  die  objects  of  our  most  devoted 

power  which  love  possesses  of  en- 
g  our  enjojrments,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
[tie  this  sentiment  to  a  high  place 
St  those  that  are  most  influential  in 
perations  upon  the  human  mind.    I 

to  the  young,  or  rather  to  the  old 
ive  not  forgotten  their  youth,  whether 
a  not  at  some  period  of  their  existence, 
L  life  and  vividness  to  the  aspect  of 
[1,  a  music  to  sound,  and  an  intensity 
leir  capabilities  of  simple  and  naturtd 
,  which,  whil^  the  enchantment  lasted, 
[  to  raise  the  pleasures  of  earth  above 
biunary  sphere,  though  in  remem- 

it  claims  nothing  but  a  passing 
»r  perhaps  a  faint  sigh  of  regret,  that 
re  lost  so  much  of  what  constitued 

of  our  early  existence.  We  smile 
3  we  have  lived  to  awake  from  our 
Q — to  know  that  the  sunshine  which 
ppeared  to  us  a  flood  of  radiance 
I  its  golden  streams  over  hill  and 
and  diffusing  the  principle  of  happi-. 
rough  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  na- 
as  but  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  lia- 
be  obscured  by  mists,  and  hid  from 
be  intervention  of  dense  snd  gloomy 
We  smile  because  the  brook  that 
red  at  our  feet  with  such  continuous 
broken  melody,  to  our  young  imagi- 
pore,  and  clear,  and  vivid,  like  the  se- 
ings  of  unsophisticated  feeling,  since 
m  wearied  us  with  the  constant  mo- 
of  its  sound,  seeming  to  tell  of  little 
an  pebbles  and  clear  water.  We 
ecause  the  song  of  at  least  half  the 
hose  voices  were  then  all  music,  has 
rated  into  a  mere  chirp ;  but  most  of 

■mile,  because  that  bright  being 
>row  was  garnished  with  a  glory — at 
eet  we  would  have  laid  the  accumu- 
easures  of  the  whole  world  had  we 
ed  them — the  idol  whom  irreligiously 
I  placed  upon  the  high  altar  of  the 
M  stepped  down  from  that  exalted 
1,  and  passing  forth  into  the  world 
id  only  with  the  customary  functions 


of  humanity,  has  mixed  in  the  common  avo- 
cations of  life,  and  become 

"  An  MtinR,  drinking^  bargahi-making  man." 

Or  if  afler  such  a  retrospection,  perchance 
we  sigh,  it  is  not  so  much  with  any  positive 
regret,  as  with  a  v&igue  sense  of  some  inde- 
finite loss — a  mere  illusion — a  false  colouring 
— a  deceitful  tone — an  evanescent  charm 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  infatuation 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  we  sigh ;  because  not 
the  longest  period  of  man's  natural  life,  not 
the  rapid  and  entire  sttccess  of  all  our 
schemes,  not  the  riches  of  prosperity  poured 
into  our  lap,  around  our  feet,  and  even  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  hopes,  can  restore 
what  is  lost  to  us,  when  we  are  driven  to 
tiie  conviction  that  we  can  love  no  more.  It 
was  an  idle  phantasy,  we  tell  ourselves  in 
afler  life,  and  we  join  in  the  ridicule  that  re- 
probates this  foolish  passion ;  but  would  we 
not  give  all  that  time  and  tears  have  pur- 
chased for  us,  to  sit  again  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, to  look  round  upon  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  without  the  excitement  of  art,  or  the  aid 
of  borrowed  attributes,  to  feel  each  individual 
moment  sufficient  in  its  fuhiess  of  felicity  to 
lull  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  soothe  down 
the  anxieties  of  the  future,  concentrating  into 
one  point  of  present  time,  all  that  we  spend 
afler  years  in  sesurch  of,  and  realizing  with- 
out purchase,  and  without  sacrifice,  in  one 
single  isolated  particle  of  blissful  experience, 
the  happfaiess  for  which  countless  myriads 
are  pining  in  vain. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  love,  that  all  the  contempt,  and  all  the 
ridicule  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  are  una- 
ble to  deprive  it  of  the  legitimate  place  which 
it  holds  m  the  popular  works  of  our  best 
authors.  Caleb  Williams  is  the  only  novel 
that  occurs  to  me,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  in  no  way  connected  .with  love. 
The  author  has  supplied  this  deficiency,  by 
conducting  the  reader  through  his  pages 
with  an  intensity  of  anxiety,  scarcely  equalled 
elsewhere ;  but  well  as  this  story  is  penned, 
we  arrive  in  the  end  at  the  unsatisfactory 
conviction,  that  we  have  been  reading  an 
uncongenial,  hard,  bad  book,  the  whole  tenor 
of  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  good 
providence  of  Qod.    It  may  be  remarked,  in 
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■  ,  connexion  with  tlic  same  fact,  that  Sir  Wal- 
! ,  tor  Scott  after  he  had  epcll-bound  the  public 
by  the  easy  natural  flow  of  his  first  poems, 
tried  his  skill  upon  tiie  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  produced  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
read,  though  the  same  master  hand  is  there. 
He  has  since  atoned  for  this  want  of  fealty 
to  the  tender  passion,  by  the  most  deHcate 
and  judicious  distribution  of  it  through  the 
whole  of  his  novels,  where  we  find  always 
enough,  and  (what  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  the  writer)  never  too  much.  At  the 
same  time  however  that  love  forms  an  es- 
sential part  in  our  popular  works  of  fiction, 
it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  nation,  to  make  it  the  entire, 
or  even  tlie  leading  subject  of  any  particular 
work.  Richardson  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  extreme,  but  his  novels  are  more  re- 
markable in  tliis  day,  for  presenting  minute 
descriptions  of  human  character,  of  the  social 
habits  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
livod,  than  as  dissertations  upon  love.  Miss 
Porter,  kind  as  she  is  in  mating  all  her  cha- 
racters, and  marching  them  off  the  stage  in 
couples,  gives  us  battles  innumerable,  with 
lively  exhibitions  of  valour,  patriotism,  and 
various  other  passions,  good  and  evil,  among 
which  her  love  scenes  form  a  very  small, 
and  certainly  a  very  inferior  part  And  Miss 
Edgeworth,  "the  great  enchantress,"  who 
manages  love  with  more  tact,  and  often  with 
exquisite  pathos,  introduces  it  alwa3n9  with 
due  subserviency  to  that  substantial,  sound 
moral,  which  to  the  honour  oi'  her  sex  and 
tlie  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  makes 
the  chief  object  of  her  clear,  well  regulated, 
and  comprehensive  mind. 

We  have  no  work  in  our  language  ^i^ch 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  sorrows  of 
Werter  or  to  Corinnc,  each  admirable  in 
their  way,  and  far  above  the  praise  of  an 
ordinary  pen.  No  Englishman  could  pos- 
sibly have  written  either.  He  could  not 
have  resigned  himself  so  entirely  to  any 
subject  of  a  tender  and  evanescent  nature, 
as  to  have  studied  it  metaphysically.  The 
spirit  of  sarcasm  is  so  predominant  in  the 
English  constitution,  that  he  would  have 
laughed  at  his  work  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  half  would  have  re- 
mained unfinished,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  his  friends,  and  the 


sneers  of  his  enemies.  The  loves  of  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  Will  Watch,  and  Roderick 
Random,  are  more  pleasing  to  John  Bull ; 
because  such  is  his  extreme  sensitiveness  on 
the  score  of  ridicule,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  smile  appears,  love,  such  as  it  is  in  these 
and  similar  productions,  can  be  dismissed 
altogetlier  as  a  joke,  and  no  more  need  be 
said  or  done  about  it  But  to  be  convicted 
of  sentimentality — to  be  detected  in  the  act 
of  exhibiting  or  infusing,  pathos,  would  be  a 
dilemma  as  unprecedented,  as  insupportable 
to  that  powerful  subbom  genius,  the  grand 
aim  of  whose  life  is  never  to  commit  him- 
self; and  that  man  is  unquestionably  com- 
mitted— committed  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption, who  writes  a  book  about  love. 
Still  even  to  critics — to  John  Bull,  who  on 
the  score  of  non-commitment,  constitutes 
himself  the  chief  of  critics,  love  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  power  of  developing  hu- 
man character  beyond  what  is  possessed  by 
any  other  passion,  sentiment,  or  feeling. 

There  is  a  class  of  beings  so  numerous  that 
they  form  a  very  important,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  very  useful  part  of  society,  who  can 
listen  to  tlie  most  enchanting  music,  with 
ears,  and  thoughts,  and  memory  aHve  only 
to  the  sound  of  individual  notes,  imprint- 
ing them  separately  upon  the  tablet  of 
their  minds,  in  order  Uiat  they  may  be 
carried  home,  pricked  down  upon  paper, 
and  played  upon  their  own  pianos ;  or  who 
on  beholding  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
painting,  or  sculpture,  immediately — before 
they  have  had  time  to  take  in  the  whole  view, 
snatch  out  the  ready  sketch-book,  and  with 
that  energy  which  men  exhibit  in  associat- 
ing themselves  and  their  own  powers  with 
all  that  they  admire,  apply  the  busy  pencil 
to  the  outline,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit 
to  their  wondering  friends  a  pattern  of  the 
colouring  of  the  ancients,  of  a  Roman  san- 
dal, or  a  Grecism  nose.  Even  by  this  class 
of  beings,  the  most  impervious  to  the  tender 
passion,  love  must  be  acknowledged  ts  be  a 
Jine  study,  because  it  draws  forth  the  capa« 
bilities  of  the  humem  mind,  and  brings  for- 
ward its  leading  features  into  a  strong  light 

The  first  effect  which  love  produces  upon 
the  imagination  is  that  of  exalting  or  enno- 
bling its  object,  and  upon  the  principle  of 
adaptation,  it  consequently  extends  a  similar 
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ICC  over  the  mind  where  it  exists.  Un- 
vorable  circumstances, '  and  before  it 
»  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  it  has  a  natural 
icy  to  smootli  down  the  asperities  of 
iiper,  to  soften  tlie  manners,  and  to  dif- 

general  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and 
will  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  im- 
te  object.  But  under  circumstances 
>ppo8ite  description,  love  is  remarkable 
libidng  in  its  train  all  the  evil  and  frail- 
ich  belong  to  our  nature.  We  are  sel- 
etrayed  by  any  other  passion  to  throw 
sntirely  that  veil,  beyond  which  pride 
lis  her  hidden  store  of  private  faults 
llies.    But  love  is  stronger  than  pride ; 

is  besides  so  absorbing  in  its  nature, 
re  are  apt  to  forget  while  devoting 
(res  to  one  object,  the  figure  we  are 
ting  to  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  world,  the  se- 
we  are  disclosing,  and  the  open  rev- 
i  we  are  making  of  our  "heart  of 

n 

>ve,"  says  a  popular  and  powerful  wri- 
I  a  very  noble  and  exalting  sentiment 
irst  germ  and  principle.  We  never 
without  arniying  the  object  in  all  the 
I  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  perfec- 
nd  derivino^  a  kind  of  dignity  to  our- 
from  our  capacity  of  admiring  a  crea- 
o  excellent  and  dignified;    but  this 

and  magnificent  prodigality  of  the 
lation  of\cn  leaves  tlie  heart  a  bank- 
Love  in  its  iron  age  of  disappointment 
es  very  degraded — it  submits  to  be 
{d  with  merely  external  indulgences — 
—a  touch  of  the  hand,  though  occur- 
y  accident — a  kind  word,  though  ut- 
almost  unconsciously,  sufRces  for  its 
e  existence.  In  its  first  state,  it  is  like 
eforc  the  fall,  inhaling  tlie  odours  of 
se,  and  enjoying  the  communion  of 
:ity ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  like  tlie  same 
toiling  amid  the  briar  and  the  thistle, 
to  maintain  a  squalid  existence,  witli- 
jojTTicnt,  utility,  or  loveliness." 
kespeare  has  done  little  towards  giv- 
^ty  to  this  passion,  though  he  seems 
e  been  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
ice  upon  the  human  mind.    The  rea- 

obvious.  Love  is  a  familiar  feeling, 
iting  itself  with  mankind  in  their  dai- 
k,  and  entering  into  tlie  ordinary  and 
itic  scenes  of  life ;  it  therefore  speaks 


in  a  language  simple  and  familiar,  scarcely 
admitting  of  poetical  ornament,  except  in 
memory  or  imagination ;  and  as  the  drama 
compels  all  persons  to  speak  for  themselves, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  can  only  speak  of  love  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  day,  which  lan- 
guage changing  with  the  tastes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  that  of  Shakespeare's  drar 
matic  characters,  when  they  speak  of  love  is 
not  only  offensive  to  modern  ears,  but  de- 
grading to  the  sentiment  itself— a  sentiment 
which  always  maintains  the  most  elevated 
character  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are 
most  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  feeling  is  tlie  highest.  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  lefl  a  striking  proof  that  he 
could  reverence  this  feeling,  in  the  following 
beautiful  stanza. 

**  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  trae  minds, 

Admit  impedimenta.    I^re  ia  not  Ioto 
That  altera  when  it  alteration  fUde, 

Or  l>end«  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh !  no !  it  Is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempest  and  is  never  shaken : 
It  is  the  star  of  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown  although  its  height  be  takeiL 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  hps  and  cheeka 

Within  his  landing  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

It  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  na- 
ture, were  the  poet  to  make  his  characters 
speak  in  tropes  and  metaphors,  with  classi- 
cal allusions,  and  rounded  periods,  of  the 
passion  whose  powerful  influence  was  then 
upon  them.  No  man  ever  yet  could  speak 
or  write  poetically,  for  any  length  of  time,  of 
the  love  he  was  Uien  experiencing.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  occasional  touches  of  feeling  that 
burst  upon  us  in  all  their  genuine  intensity, 
that  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  is  discovered. 
Our  language  may  be  forcible  and  afiecting, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  elabo- 
rate when  we  are  feeling  acutely ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  identity  with  self ;  an  excluslve- 
ncss,  giving  sometliing  like  sacredness  to  the 
sensations  wliich  belong  to  love,  that  ren- 
ders an  open,  full,  unsparing  exposure  of  it 
repulsive,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  It 
is  this  sacredness,  which,  above  all  other 
things  constitutes  the  poetry  of  love.  Those 
who  hve  under  its  influence  possess,  so 
long  as  that  influence  lasts,  a  secret  trea- 
sure, and  often  betray  by  their  inadvertent 
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expressions,  and  by  a  speaking  smile,  that 
thejT  believe  themselves  to  be  enjoying  an 
inward  source  of  saiisfcu^tion,  which  their 
companions  know  not  of.  Imagination  in- 
vests with  a  peculiar  importance  and  a  mys- 
terious charm,  all  the  minutite  of  life,  as  it  is 
connected  with  one  individual  being,  and  the 
mind  broods  over  its  own  private  and  par- 
ticular hoard  of  joy,  with  a  constant  walch- 
fulness  and  jealousy  lest  the  world,  that  fell 
spoiler,  should  break  in  and  pollute,  even  if 
it  had  no  inclination  or  ability  to  steal. 

Under  the  influence  of  love,  we  are  sus- 
picious even  of  ourselves.  We  shrink  from 
making  it  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  a  feeling  wliich  admits  of  no  participa- 
tion. We  would  not,  if  we  could,  make 
converts,  any  farther  tlian  our  admiration 
extends ;  and  as  there  is  no  sympathy  to  be 
obtained  by  communication,  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  world,  or  witli  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  would  ever  tell  their 
love,  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  this 
passion  possesses  to  overthrow  the  rational 
faculties,  to  blind  perception,  and  to  silence 
experience,  holding  the  wise  man  captive  in 
the  leading  strings  of  second  childhood,  and 
drawing  him  on  from  one  folly  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  and 
feels,  like  the  unfortunate  bellows-mender, 
that  he  is  wearing  an  ass's  head.  No  soon- 
er is  the  spell  dissolved,  than  he  turns  upon 
his  fellow-creatures  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
dipped  in  the  venom  of  his  wounded  pride ; 
he  laughs  the  more  in  order  that  he  may  ap- 
pear to  make  light  of  his  recent  bonds,  and 
'  "thus  revenges  himself  for  his  own  mortifica- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  learn  to  keep  si- 
lence on  this  theme,  but  it  pervades  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  not  the  less.  It  is 
present  with  them  in  the  morning  when  tliey 
awake,  and  in  the  evening  when  they  seek 
repose.  It  is  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
scented  rose,  and  rocked  upon  the  crested 
waves  of  the  sea.  It  speaks  to  them  in  the 
lulling  wind,  and  gushes  forth  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  desert  It  is  clothed  in  the  gold- 
en majesty  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  shrouded 
m  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon.  It  is  the 
soul  of  their  world,  the  life  of  their  sweet  and 
choeen  thoughts,  the  centre  of  their  exis- 


tence, which  gathers  in  all  their  wandering 
hopes  and  desires.  Here  they  fix  them  to 
one  point,  and  make  that  the  altar  upon 
which  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  pour  out 
their  perpetual  incense. 

Burns,  who  has  written  of  love  more  fre- 
quently, yet  witli  more  simplicity  of  sweet- 
ness than  any  other  of  our  poets,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  potency  of  this  sentiment 
in  associating  itself  with  our  accustomed 
amusements  and  avocations.  There  was 
no  object  in  nature  which  he  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  compare  or  contrast  with  the 
reigning  queen  of  his  afiections ;  but  the 
memory  of  one,  above  all  others,  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  strains  as  touching  and  poet- 
ical, as  ever  flowed  from  a  faithful  recollec- 
tion, a  warm  imagination,  and  a  too  fond 
heart 

The  lines  beginning 

**Thoa  lingering  itar  with  len'ning  ny," 

are,  or  ought  to  be,  too  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  sensibility  to  need  repeti- 
tion here,  as  well  as  those  to  Highland  Ma- 
ry, equally  expressive  of  ardent  and  poetical 
feeling,  a  feeling  which  all  the  rou^  usages 
of  the  world  were  unable  to  deprive  of  iti 
tenderness,  and  which  all  the  allurements  of 
vice  and  folly  were  unable  to  divest  of  its 
purity.  In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  this 
genuine  bard  of  nature,  we  are  every  mo- 
ment struck  with  the  particular  pathos  with 
which  he  speaks  of  love.  Read  as  an  in- 
stance the  following  lines,  so  unlike  anything 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  productiona  A 
the  present  day. 

**  Had  we  never  lov'd  tae  blindly, 

Had  we  never  lov'd  aae  kindly, 

Never  met  or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 
**  Fare  thee  weel,  thoo  Ant  and  IhireaC  I 

Fare  the  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest! 

Thine  be  ilka  Joy  and  treasure. 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 

**  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 
Ae  (kreweel,  alas  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  Fll  pledge  the«, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  Fll  wage  thae." 

Or,- 

**  Not  the  bee  upon  the  bloaM>B^ 
In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  (Ury, 
AH  beneath  the  summer  moon  I 
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Not  the  ]»oetf  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  on  hit  e'e, 
Kent  the  pleasure,  feelt  tho  rapture, 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me." 

Or  again, — 

*^  Allho'  thou  maun  nerer  be  mine, 
Altho'  even  hope  is  denied ; 
*Ti8  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside." 

And  where  in  the  records  of  feeling  can 
B  find  a  more  affectionate  description  of 
ve  and  poverty  contending  against  each 
her,  than  in  the  following  song ;  tlie  first 
id  last  stanza  of  which  I  shall  quote  for 
e  benefit  of  tliosc  who  are  too  wise  to 
ink  of  love,  who  are  too  happy  to  have 
er  been  compelled  to  tiike  poverty  into 
eir  calculationf;,  and  who  are  consequently 
lacquainted  with  the  fact  that  both  together 
ruiighng  for  mastery  over  the  wishes  and 
e  will,  create  a  wariare  as  fearful  and 
.isolating  as  any  wliich  the  human  heart 
capable  of  enduring. 

•    *^  O  Poortith  cauld,  and  restleM  love. 

Ye  wrecli  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  Poortith  a*  I  could  forgive 

An  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  (hte  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest!  band  untwining? 
O  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  1 

**How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  (ktel 

He  woos  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  sUte, 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  fkte  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  Y 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  Ibrtune's  shining  1" 

Moore  has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than 
ly  other  man  was  capable  of  doing,  to  ren- 
ir  this  hackneyed  theme  agreeable  to  mod- 
n  tastes,  by  arraying  the  idol  whose  divin- 
rthe  public  had  begun  to  question,  in  every 
nd  of  drapery,  graceful  and  gorgeous,  and 
acing  it  in  every  possible  variety  of  light 
id  shadow.  Yet  throughout  the  many  ele- 
int  lines  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ct,  there  are  none  which  occur  to  my  re- 
>Uection  more  poetically  simple  and  touch- 
igthan  these. 

**  A  boat  sem  forth  to  sail  alone 
At  midnisht  on  the  moonless  tea, 


A  harp  whose  master  chord  la  gone, 
A  wounded  bird  that  has  but  one 
Unbroken  wing  to  soar  upon, 
Are  like  what  1  am  without  thee." 

In  the  pages  of  Shelley  we  find  more  fresh- 
ness, and  sometimes  more  pathos.  There 
is  a  vividness  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  mind,  which  we  may  well 
beUeve  to  have  proved  too  keen  and  restless 
for  the  mortal  frame  in  which  his  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  ethereal  spirit  was  inclosed — 
too  refined  for  the  conrunon  purposes  of  life, 
too  brilhant  for  reason,  and  too  dazzling  for 
religion,  and  too  exquisite  for  repose.  The 
following  lines  have  great  poetical  beauty. 

"  Ah  !  fleeter  flir  than  fleetest  storm  or  ateed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 

With  the  wines  of  rare; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need, 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee. 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 

It  may  bring  to  thee." 

And  the  following  fi^gment,  addressed  to 
love  itself,  witii  the  exception  of  the  first  line, 
which  is  in  extremely  bad  taste,  is  perhaps 
without  its  equal  in  poetry  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

*'  Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  la  all 
We  can  desire,  O  I^ve !  and  happy  aouls, 
Ere  flrom  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  fldl, 

*'  Catch  thee  and  feed  fl'om  their  o'erflowing  bowls 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew  ;-^ 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  rolls 

**  Investest  It ;  and  when  the  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  flllest  them ;  and  when  the  earth  Is  Ihir 
The  shadows  of  thy  moving  wings  Imbue 

**  Its  deserts,  and  its  mountaina,  till  they  wear 
Beauty  Hke  some  bright  robe ;— thou  ever  loareit 
Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  aa  aoft  air 

**  In  spring,  which  moves  the  nnawakened  Ibreet, 
Clothing  with  leaves  Its  branches  bare  and  bleak. 
Thou  floatest  among  men ;  and  aye  Implorest 

"  That  which  from  thee  they  should  Implore :— ^e  weak 
Alone  kneel  to  thee,  oflerlng  up  the  hearts 
The  strong  have  broken—yet  where  shall  any  seek 

"  A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  noti'* 

From  love,  as  a  passion,  it  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  love  in  its 
more  social  and  domestic  character;  and 
here  again  we  find  the  same  poet  ofiering  to 
his  wife  tlie  noblest  tribute  of  afiection,  in 
language  as  tender  as  it  is  elevated  and 
pure. 


s^^'^.v  t*:^\X 
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<*  So  DOW,  my  Mmmer  tiuik  la  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart'a  home ; 
Aa  to  Ma  queen  aome  victor  knight  offkery, 
Earning  bright  apoila  fl>r  hia  enchanted  dome ; 
Nor  thou  diadain  that  ere  my  Hi  me  become 
A  rtar  among  the  atara  ofmortMl  might, 
If  It  Indeed  may  change  ita  natal  gloom, 
Ita  doubtful  promiMe,  thua  I  woold  nnite 

With  thy  beloTed  nmme,  thou  child  of  love  and  light 

•*  The  toil  which  atole  Crom  thee  ao  many  ao  hour 
b  ended,  and  the  flruit  ia  at  thy  feet ! 
No  longer  where  the  wooda  to  fkmme  a  bower 
Whh  interlaced  branchea  mix  and  meet, 
Or  where  with  aound  like  many  Toicea  awceC 
Waterfall*  leap  among  wild  lalanda  green 
Which  (brmed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  moaa-grown  treea  and  weeda,  ahall  I  be  aecn ; 

Bat  beaide  thee,  where  atUl  my  heart  haa  erer  been." 

It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  these  lines 
form  the  introduction  to  a  work  in  whicli 
the  poet  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  The  merits  of  tliis  work  have  no- 
tliing  to  do  witli  the  fact,  that  it  was  the 
richest  offering  he  had  to  lay  upon  the  slirine 
of  affection,  and  that  that  offering  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife. 

The  hite  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a 
less  exceptionable  poet,  and  a  less  eccentric 
genius,  has  lefl  us  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
tribute  to  affection,  under  tlic  same  pure  and 
sacred  form ;  and  tlie  woman  who  could  in- 
spire these  Unes  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  never  to  receive  the 
incense  of  less  hallowed  praise. 

"  If  thoa  wert  by  my  side,  my  Ioto  ! 
Huw  fiiat  would  cTening  fliil 
In  green  Dengala'a  palmy  grote, 
Liatening  the  nightingale  I 

**  If  thou,  my  lore  I  wert  by  my  aide, 
My  babiea  at  my  knee. 
How  gaily  wonld  our  pinnace  gUd« 
O'er  Gunga'a  mimic  aea  I 

*^  I  niaa  thee  at  the  dawning  ray 
When  on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  eareleea  eaae  my  limba  I  lay, 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

**  I  miaa  thee  when  by  Gunga'a  atream 
My  twilight  atepa  I  guide, 
Bat  moat  beneath  the  moon'a  pale  beam 
I  miaa  thee  flrom  my  aide. 

*'I  apread  my  booka,  my  pencil  try, 
"The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
Bat  miaa  thy  kind  approving  eye. 
Thy  meek  atientiTe  ear. 

**Bat  when  nf  morn  and  eTe,the  atar 

Beholda  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  Ar, 

Thy  prayera  aitcend  for  me. 
Then  on  I  then  on !  where  duty  leada. 

My  coura^  be  onward  atill, 
O'er  broad  IliiidoHtan'a  sultry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah'a  hill. 


**  That  courae,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gatea, 
Nor  wild  Malvah  detain, 
For  awret  the  bliaa  ua  both  awaiU 
On  yonder  weatcm  main ! 

Thy  towera,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  aay, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  ao  light  and  gay, 

Aa  then  ahall  meet  in  thee !" 

If  tlie  language  of  a  pure  and  dignified  at- 
tachment, proved  by  long  trial,  refined  by 
suffering,  clothed  in  humihty,  and  wholly  di- 
vested of  weakness  or  selfishness,  was  ever 
wrung  out  by  tlie  power  of  affliction  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  an  elevated  and  virtuous 
mind,  it  is  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
where  she  speaks  of  tlie  love  of  her  lamented 
husband. 

"  There  ia  only  this  to  be  reconled,  that  neTer  was 
there  a  pavsion  more  ardent  and  lesae  idolatroos;  he 
kived  her  better  than  hist  life,  with  inexpressible  tender* 
nesMe  and  kiudnesse,  had  a  most  hi;h  obliging  e»teeme 
of  her,  yet  sell  connJered  honour,  reli^^ion,  and  duty 
above  her,  nor  ever  suffered  the  iniruhioii  of  auch  a  do- 
tage as  should  blind  him  llrnm  marking  her  imperfec- 
tions :  thniie  hr  lfM>ke(l  upon  with  hu  indulgent  eie,  which 
did  not  nliatn  his  lo\e  and  esteenie  of  her,  while  it  aag- 
menteJ  hia  rare  m  blot  out  all  those  spotts  which  might 
make  ht-r  a[»ti«»Hre  Imnr  worthy  of  thai  respect  he  payed 
her  i  and  ibus  indeed  he  xion  ninde  her  more  equall  to 
him  than  he  found  her;  lot  she  was  a  very  faithful  mi^ 
ror,  r«?nurtiii<j;  truly,  thout;h  but  dimly,  his  own  glories 
upon  him,  wo  lt>n^  as  he  v.is  pre^Hsnt ;  but  she  that  was 
nothing  before  his  iuKpcction  gave  her  a  lUre  fignre, 
when  he  was  removed,  was  only  Ailed  with  a  darke 
mi»t,  and  never  could  again  take  in  any  delightful  object, 
nor  return  any  nhining  represcutaiiun.  The  greatest 
excellencie  ahe  had  was  the  power  of  apprehending,  and  , 
the  virtue  of  loving  his :  soe  aa  his  shadow  ahe  waited  | 
on  him  every  where,  till  he  waa  uken  into  that  regioa 
cf  light,  wliich  admitia  of  none,  and  then  ahe  Taniahed 
Into  nothing.  'Twaa  not  her  face  that  be  loTed,  her 
honour  and  her  rirtne  were  hia  miatreaaea,  and  thast 
(like  Pismalion's)  images  of  hia  own  making,  for  U 
polished  and  gave  form  to  what  he  (band  with  all  Ibi 
roughnesse  of  the  quarrie  about  It ;  but  meeting  with  a 
compliante  subject  for  hia  own  wiae  goTernmeni,  he 
found  as  much  satiafhction  aa  he  gave,  and  neTer  had  oe- 
caaion  to  number  hia  marriage  among  hia  infelicitiea.'* 

This  beautiful  illustration  of  love  combines 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  most  ardent,  as 
well  as  tlie  most  ennobling  sentiment,  and 
wants  nothing  but  metre  to  entitle  it  to  a 
high  place  in  the  ecalc  of  poetical  merit 

There  remains  one  important  observation 
to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  it 
marks  the  progress  of  national  civilization, 
and  the  iniprovenient  or  the  deterioration  of 
public  nioraI.*t.  Love,  above  all  other  pas- 
sions, is  capable  of  producing  tlie  greatest 
happiness,  or  tJie  greatest  inisory ;  of  being 
tlie  most  refmed,  or  tlie  most  degraded.    It 
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may  be  associated  with  the  highest  virtue, 
'  or  made  the  companion  of  the  lowest  vice. 
I  Where  a  nation  or  a  community  is  the  most 
licentious,  love  is  the  least  respected.  Where 
j  deference  is  paid  to  moral  laws,  and  religious 
duties,  love  is  regarded  as  the  bond  of  do- 
mestic union,  the  charm  which  difluses  a 
secret,  but  holy  influence  over  our  domestic 
enjoyments.      In   patriarchal  times,  when 
men  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  separate  families  or  tribes,  love 
dwelt  among  them  like  a  patient  handmaid, 
ministering  to  tlieir   private   comfort,  but 
j  wholly  uninfluential  in  directing  their  im- 
portant movements.    In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  men,  following  the  standard  of  false 
glory,  maintained  tlieir  possessions  by  force 
of  arms,  sacrificed  ease,  honesty,  or  life,  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  adventures  of 
I  knight-errantry,  love  was  worshipped    as 
a    goddess,    whose    inspiration    endowed 
her  votaries  with  superhuman  power,  and 
I  whose  protection  was  a  shield  of  adamant 
,  And  thus  through  the  diflferent  changes  of 
'  national  character  and  customs,  love  adopts 
I  itself  to  all,  luxuriating  in  the  indulgence  of 
,  artificial  life,  or  sharing  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
poreal toil. 

Even  in  individuals,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  low  notions  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  love,  bespeak  a  vitiated  mind, 
and  show,  like  the  "trail  of  tlie  serpent,"  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  principle  of 
evil  has  been  there.  There  is  in  its  elevated 
i  nature,  a  character  of  constancy,  truth,  and 
!  dignity,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  its 
being,  and  no  pure  eye  can  behold  it  robbed 
of  these,  without  sorrow  and  indignation. 

It  is  this  faculty  of  adaptation  to  all  circum- 
•tances  and  states  of  being,  which  renders 
knre  so  entirely  subservient  to  the  purposes 
i  of  the  poet ;  because  it  takes  tlie  tone  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  that  of  individual  charac- 
;  ter,  and  participating  in  good  or  evil,  calls 
Ibrth  these  opposing  principles  in  all  their 


Besides  the  love  here  spoken  of,  poetry 

I  abounds  in  descriptions  of  that  which  assumes 
the  sober  garb  of  friendship,  and  which  is 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  substantial 
lopport  to  the  human  mind,  through  the 
diffieulties  and  temptations  necessarily  en- 
eoantered  in  the  journey  of  life.    A  friend 
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well  chosen  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  can 
possess.    We  have  in  such  a  friend  the  ad- 
dition of  another  mind,  whose  strength  sup- 
plies our  weakness,  and  whose  virtues  render 
us  ambitious  of  the  same.     We  see  frequent 
instances  that  men  alone  in  tlie  world — ^un- 
known, and  unvalued,  will  commit  errors,  we 
might  say  vices,  from  which  tho  well-timed 
warning  of  a  friend  would  have  restrained 
them,  and  stain  tlieir  character  with  follies, 
for  which,  if  a  friend  had  blushed,  they  too 
would  have  been  ashamed.    All  the  endear- 
ing associations  wliich  enhance  our  |dea- 
sures,  or  console  us  under  affiiction,  are 
centred  in  the  name  of  friend.    When  the 
stroke  of  adversity  falls  upon  us,  the  sjrmpa- 
thy  of  a  true  friend  takes  away  half  iti 
heaviness.    When  the  world  misunderstands 
our  meeming,  and  attributes  bad  motives  to 
what  are  only  ill-judged  actions,  we  think 
(with  what  satisfaction  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  alone  can  tell)  that 
tliere  is  one  who  knows  us  bet^r.    When 
good  fortune  comes  imexpectedly  upon  us, 
in  a  tide  too  sudden  and  too  full  for  enjoy- 
ment, we  hasten  to  our  friend  who  shares  the 
overplus    and    leaves  us   happy.      When 
doubtllilly  wc  tread  the  dangerous  path  of 
life,  misdirected  by  our  passions,  and  bewil- 
dered by  our  fears,  we  look  for  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  point  out  tlie  safe  footing,  from 
whence  we  shall  bless  our  guide.    Wlien 
wounded,  slighted,  and  cast  back  into  the 
distance,  by  those  whose  fickle  favor  wc  had 
sought  to  win,  we  exclaim  in  the  midst  of 
ourdiKappoiutments,  ^  There  is  one  who  loves 
me  still!"    And  when  wearied  with    the 
warfare  of  the  world,  and  "sick  of  its  harsh 
sounds,  and  sights,"  we  return  to  the  com- 
munion of  friendship,  as  we  rest  afler  a  labo- 
rious journey,  in  a  safe  sweet  garden  of  re- 
fresliment  and  peace.    There  is  unquestion- 
ably much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
ting this  garden,  and  maintaining  our  right 
to  possess  it;  but  it  repays  us  for  the  price, 
and  when  we  have  exercised  forbearance, 
and  interchanged  kind  offices,  and  spoken, 
and  borne  to  hear,  the  truth,  and  been  faith- 
ful, and  gentle,  and  sincere,  we  find  a  recom- 
pense in  our  own  bosoms,  as  well  as  in  the 
affections  of  our  friend. 

There  are  yet  other  modifications  of  love 
such  as  that  which  constitutes  the  chain  of 


domestic  union — the  love  of  brothers  and 
siiters ;  and  lastly,  and  most  to  be  revered 
as  the  foundation  of  family  concord  and  so- 
cial happiness,  we  might  almost  say  of 
moral  feeling,  the  love  which  subsists  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  uniting  on  one 
hand  the  tenderest  impressions  we  have  re- 
ceived, with  the  first  lessons  we  have  learn- 
ed ;  on  the  other,  the  warmest  affection,  with 
the  weightiest  responsibility.  The  weakness 
and  the  wajrwardness  of  a  child  watched 
over  by  parental  love,  directed  by  parental 
care,  and  reclaimed  by  parental  authority, 
are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  describing  the  condition  of  man 
in  reference  to  his  Maker,  and  in  themselves 
harmonize  so  entirely  with  that  relation,  that 
we  use  the  name  of  "  Heavenly  FcUher,"  not 
only  in  obedience  to  scriptural  authority,  but 
because  we  comprehend  in  these  holy  words, 
the  highest  object  of  our  love,  our  gratitude, 
and  our  veneration. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter 
than  with  the  following  appropriate  lines  by 
Southey. 

*  They  tin  who  fell  ut  love  can  die. 
With  lire  all  other  paMiuni  fl^i 
All  othrni  are  but  Tanity. 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell, 
Nor  avarice  in  the  depths  of  hell. 
Earthly  thexe  paMion«.  as  or  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth. 
But  love  is  indestructible ; 
Its  holy  flame  (br  ever  hurneth, 
From  heaven  it  rame,  to  heaven  retumeth ; 
Too  of)  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  times  deceived,  at  limes  oppressed, 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 
It  soweth  here  with  toll  and  care. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there. 
Oh !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babes  she  lost  in  infkncy. 
Hath  she  not  then,  (br  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  wo,  the  anxious  night, 
From  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears, 
An  orer-payment  of  delight !" 


THE  POETRY  OP  GRIEF. 

The  poetry  of  grief  is  exhibited  under  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms,  all  capable  of  so 
wide  a  difference  in  character  and  degree, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  sen- 
timent of  grief,  first,  under  that  mild  and 
softened  aspect  which  assumes  the  name  of 


sadness  or  melancholy,  and  then  as  a 
gloomy  passion,  absorbing  every  faculty  of 
tlie  soul. 

Of  all  tlie  distinctive  characters  assumed 
by  grief,  from  simple  sadness  to  wild  despair, 
melancholy  is  the  most  poetical,  because 
while  it  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  im- 
agination, its  influence  is  so  gentle  as  to 
leave  all  the  other  intellectual  powers  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  their  particular  functions. 
Burton  speaks  of  melancholy  as  engender- 
ing strange  conceits— as  quickening  the  per- 
ceptions, and  expanding  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  Lord  Byron,  scarcely  less  inti- 
mate than  this  quaint  old  writer  with  the 
different  mental  maladies  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  liable,  describes  the  "  glance  of  mel- 
anclioly"  as  ^'  a  fearf\il  gifV" 

**  What  Is  it  but  the  teleecope  of  truth  I 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies. 
And  brings  lift  near  in  utter  nakedneea,  I 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real )" 

When  melancholy  takes  possession  of  the 
soul,  we  lose  as  it  were  the  perspective  of 
our  mental  vision.    We  forget  tlie  relative 
proportions  of  tilings,  and  mistaking  the 
small  for  the  great,  or  the  di.Qtaiit  for  the 
near,  magnify  tlieir  importance,   examine;, 
their  particular  parts,  and  fill  our  imagina-  ■ 
tions  with  their  nature  and  espcnce.    This ,' 
is  in  fact  *' making  tlie  cold  reality  too  real ;"  ,i 
for  tliough  there  is  much  of  trutli  in  the  \'ivid 
perceptions  ef  melancholy,  it  is  truth  mia- 
placed ;  truth  with  which  tlic  wise  man  has 
litlltj  to  do,  but  which  mhiisters  powerfully  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  "  mind  diseased." 

Being  in  our  nature  as  liable  to  pain  as  we 
are  susceptible  of  pleasure;  and  by  the 
neglect  of  our  privileges,  and  abuse  of  our 
faculties,  subjected  to  the  experience  of  even 
greater  suffering  than  enjoyment ;  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  those  views  of  tlie  condi- 
tion of  man  which  are  tinctured  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  melancholy,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting.  'Bhere  is  little  poetry  in 
mirth,  or  even  in  perfect  happiness,  except 
as  it  is  contrasted  witli  misery ;  and  thus  all 
attempts  to  describe  tlie  perfection  of  hea- 
venly beatitude  fail  to  interest  our  feelings. 
The  joys  of  heaven  are,  according  to  the 
writers  who  have  ventured  upon  these  de- 
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ins,  chiefly  made  up  of  luxuries  which 
world  money  alone  can  purchase,  and 

is  connected  in  our  ideas  witii  toil 
rife,  witli  envy,  and  jealousy,  and 
ending  vexation;  or  they  consist  of 
ns  always  pure,  flowers  that  never 
nd  skies  which  no  cloud  has  ever  ob- 
— things  wliich  we  find  it  difficult  to 
^e:  or  of  perpetual  praises  sung  by  an 
arable  host  of  saints — an  employment 
wc  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  from 
of  monotony  and  weariness.  Far 
3uching  and  more  descriptive  of  that 
»  wliich  the  experienced  soul  learns  to 
as  to  its  greatest  bliss,  are  tliose  de- 
»ns  and  allusions  abounding  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 
)f  Revelations,  where  a  great  multi- 
hich  no  man  could  number,  are  seen 
ig  around  the  throne  arrayed  in 
"obcs,  and  with  palms  in  their  hands : 
hen  tlie  question  is  asked,  who  are 
ind  whence  came  they  ?  it  is  answer- 
lesc  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tion — they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
'  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the 
ht  on  them,  nor  any  heat  For  the 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
eed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall 
way  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Here 
ision  to  tlie  sufferings  and  wants  of 
ral  nature  is  continued  throughout, 
I  that  natural  and  necessary  contrast 
erfect  happiness,  which  is  tlie  very 
5  of  poetry.  Such  expressions  as 
ome  home  to  the  heart  thai  has  known 
lion,  and  therefore  can  conceive  tlie 
ness  of  eternal   rej>ose — which  has 

the  anguish  of  mortal  sorrow,  and 
re  can  appreciate  the  healing  of  the 
ly  Comforter. 

ything  that  deeply  interests  our  feel- 
is  some  connexion  with  our  own  Con- 
or some  accordance  with  our  own 

All  who  experience  a  healthy  state 
I  hnve  a  keen  relish  for  happiness ; 
are  not  so  free  from  envy  or  selfish- 
ui  fully  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
i  and  that  which  falls  to  our  own 
■  80  absorbing  in  its  nature,  that  we 
tie  inclination  to  pour  it  forth  in 
i  descriptions,  at  least  while  its  influ- 


ence lasts ;  and  when  it  is  over,  it  can  only 
be  alluded  to  with  a  certain  degree  of  sad- 
ness and  regret.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  it  requires  a  more  amiable  temper  of 
mind  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  than 
to  weep  with  those  who  weep ;  and  expe- 
rience must  have  taught  all  who  have  made 
the  experiment  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  ex- 
cite interest  by  detailing  our  sorrows,  than 
our  joys.  Our  friends  weep  with  us,  but ybr 
themselves ;  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  are  not  grieved  to  find  that  they 
do  not  suffer  alone.  But  when  we  fly  to 
them,  full  of  our  own  individual  hopes  and 
joys,  they  often  unconsciously  throw  some 
damp  upon  our  ecstatic  emotions,  or  coldly 
turn  away,  deeming  us  selfish,  and  incon- 
siderate to  have  ^holly  forgotten  their  sit- 
uation in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own. 

Lord  Byron,  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
our  poets  found  a  home  in  every  heart. 
The  love-lorn  maiden  fed  upon  his  pages, 
well  pleased  to  read  expressions  which  des- 
cribed a  passion  hopeless  and  irremediable 
as  her  own ;  the  disappointed  and  the  disso- 
lute discovered  there  the  language  of  a 
sympathy,  which  they  sought  in  vain  of  the 
giddy  world  around  them;  but  above  all, 
the  misantlirope  curled  his  contemptous 
lip,  and  gloried  in  having  found  a  high  and 
titled  bard  who  scorned  mankind  as  he  did. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  produc- 
tions of  any  light  and  joyous  poet,  which 
have  been  equally  popular  and  equally  pen- 
etrating to  Uie  soul  of  tlie  reader.  Some 
there  are  which  have  been  great  favourites 
with  tlic  public  ;  but  such  for  the  most  part . 
have  been  recommended  by  the  force  of 
their  satire,  and  tlie  poignancy  of  their  jests, 
rather  Uian  for  the  pure  stream  of  rational 
happiness  flowing  through  their  strains. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
poetry,  in  order  to  meet  with  a  welcome  in 
the  world,  must  address  itself  to  the  feehng8 
of  mankind  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should 
be.  It  may  be,  and  unquestionably  has 
been,  the  means  of  raising  in  the  soul  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  of  purifying  what  is 
gross,  and  subduing  what  is  harsh;  but 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  establishing  a 
chain  of  connexion  between  our  low  wants 
and  wishes,  and  that  which  is  high,  and 
pure,  and  holy.    Happiness  therefore — hap- 
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piness  without  alloy,  can  never  be  a 
suitable  theme  for  the  muse  until  we  enter 
upon  a  stite  of  existence  where  it  shall  more 
frequently  be  our  experience.  But  melan- 
choly, towards  which  all  our  feelings  have 
some  tendency,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
will  add  a  charm  to  the  language  of  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  and  felt  by  all 
Descriptions  of  life  without  its  cares  euid 
sorrows,  would  appear  to  us  little  less  wea- 
risome and  unnatural  than  landscapes  with- 
out shadow ;  but  those  which  are  varied  by 
the  sombre  colouring  borrowed  by  experi- 
ence from  the  hand  of  grief,  exhibit  the 
principles  of  harmony,  and  the  essential 
characteristics  of  truth. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  tlie  Author 
of  our  being,  that  we  should  be  stimulated  to 
action  by  certain  wishes  and  wants  arising 
within  ourselves.  Had  man,  constituted  as 
he  now  is,  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  per- 
fect enjoyment,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
one  of  supineness  and  sloth,  in  which  his 
mental  powers  would  have  experienced  no 
exercise,  and  consequently  no  improvement 
Thus  when  we  look  with  regret  upon  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind,  and  feel  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  a  defect  in  his  nature,  or  an 
error  in  his  morals,  we  do  not  reflect  tliat 
they  are  parts  of  a  powerful  machine,  so 
constructed  and  designed  as  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  man^s  highest  capabilities,  yet  so 
liable  to  derangement,  misapplication,  and 
abuse,  as  to  be  frequently  converted  by  his 
ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  into  the  engine 
of  his  own  destruction.  It  was  the  want  of 
some  medium  of  communication  which  first 
led  to  the  use  of  certain  sounds  as  signs 
of  our  ideas,  and  it  was  the  same  want 
which  produced  such  an  arangement  of  these 
sounds  as  to  constitute  a  copious  language ; 
it  was  the  want  of  some  sweet  influence  to 
■oothe  the  asperities  of  pain,  and  labour,  and 
&tigue,  which  prompted  the  cultivation  of 
music ;  it  was  the  want  of  some  visible  and 
substantial  personification  of  their  own  ideas 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  operated  upon 
the  genius  of  the  first  artists,  and  produced 
those  massive  but  sublime  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture which  arose  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  afterwards  improved  upon  by  the 
more  refined  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  a  higher  tone  of  lan- 


guage, suited  to  the  most  elevated  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  which  first  difiused 
the  refreshing  stream  of  poetry  over  the 
world,  gave  the  charm  of  melody  to  the 
hymns  of  Israel's  minstrel  king,  inspired  the 
father  of  ancient  verse  with  those  heroic 
strains  which  still  delight  the  worid,  foimd  a 
language  and  a  voice  for  the  impassioned  soul 
of  Sappho,  fired  the  genius  of  Euripides,  and 
which  still  continues,  though  o(\en  unknown 
and  unacknowledged,  to  tune  to  harmony  the 
poet's  secret  thoughts,  operating  upon  the 
springs  of  sympntliy,  and  love,  like  the  airs 
tliat  touch  unseen  the  chords  of  the  .£olian 
harp. 

But  above  all,  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
sorrow  that  this  want  is  felt  Joy  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself ;  the  soul  receives  it,  and  ii 
satisfied.  But  sorrow  is  burdensome,  and 
the  soul  would  gladly  throw  it  off* ;  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  give  what  no  one  is  willing 
to  receive,  would  cast  it  upon  the  winds, 
or  difluse  it  through  creation's  space.  The 
mind  that  is  under  the  influence  of  roelan^ 
choly,  knows  no  rest  It  is  wearied  with  an '; 
incessant  craving  for  something  beyond  it- 1| 
self.  It  seeks  for  sympathy,  but  never  finds  < 
enough.  It  is  dissatisfied  with  present  things,  | 
and  because  the  beings  around  it  are  too 
gross  or  too  familiar  to  ofier  that  refined 
commimion  for  which  it  ever  pines,  it  pours 
forth  in  poetic  strains  the  transcript  of  its 
own  sorrows,  trusting  tliat  the  world  con- 
tains oth»T  FulTerers  at  least  half  as  wretched 
as  itself,  who  will  read,  witli  a  pity  too  dis- 
tant to  oflcnd,  descriptions  of  a  fate  more 
lamentable  than  their  own. 

There  needs  no  greater  proof  Uiat  melan- 
choly is  poetical,  than  tlie  effect  it  produces 
upon  tlie  imagination,  converting  everytliing 
into  its  own  bitter  food.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  melancholy,  the  voice  of  friendship 
often  sounds  reproachful  and  always  unfeel- 
ing when  it  speaks  the  truth ;  the  looks  of 
gladness  worn  by  others,  are  proofs  of  their 
want  of  consideration  for  ourselves;  acts  of 
kindness  are  instances  of  pity,  and  pity,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  always  appears  ac- 
companied with  contempt  Love  is  apt  to  j 
attack  those  who  arc  victims  of  melancholy, 
but  it  is  always  in  some  forbidden  shape; 
and  religion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
sovereign  balm  for  all  mental  maladies,  ap- 
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pears  to  them  like  a  sacred  inclosure  drawn 
Bat>und  a  chosen  few,  from  which  they  are 
eternally  shut  out  If  they  read  the  Bi- 
ble, they  turn  to  the  lamentations  of  Jer- 
emiah, EcclesiaBtes,  or  the  Book  of  Job ; 
and  seated  on  a  cushion  of  ease,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  wealth,  and  luxury 
of  every  kind,  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
as  severely  tried,  as  miserable,  and  perhaps 
u  patient,  as  the  heroic  sufferer.  If  they 
go  forth  into  the  fields,  the  flowers  either 
look  wan  and  sickly,  or  mock  them  with  their 
gorgeous  hues;  the  tree  spread  around  a 
gloomy  shade ;  the  streams  murmur,  as  eve- 
rything on  earth  has  a  right  to  do ;  the  birds 
aind  the  insects  tliat  flutter  in  the  sunshine, 
arc  poor  deluded  victims  of  mortality,  sport- 
ing away  their  short-lived  joy;  the  clouds 
which  vary  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  calm  blue  heavens,  are  emblematical  of 
the  "  palpable  obscure"  in  which  their  own 
Tate  is  Involved ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  forth 
in  his  glory,  it  is  to  remind  them  that  no  sun 
will  ever  more  rise  to  disperse  the  darkness 
of  their  souls.  Instead  of  indulging  in  those 
wide  and  liberal  views  which  embrace  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  they 
fix  their  attention  upon  objects  single  and 
minute,  choosing  out  such  as  may  most 
easily  be  connected  with  gloomy  associa- 
tions. In  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  autumnal 
foliage,  the  eye  of  melancholy  can  distin- 
goish  nothing  but  the  faded  leaves  just  sep- 
arated from  the  bough,  and  flickering  down- 
wards on  the  reckless  wind,  with  those  dizzy 
and  convulsive  movements  which  are  wont 
to  precede  an  irrevocable  fall ;  from  amongst 
the  cheerful  songsters  of  the  grove,  it  singles 
oat  the  bird  with  wounded  wing;  it  per- 
ceives the  rifled  nest,  and  knows  by  the  scat- 
tered plumage  that  the  spoiler  has  been  there ; 
throughout  the  flowery  wilderness  of  the 
fields,  or  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  cultiva- 
ted garden,  it  sees  only  the  blighted  blossom, 
the  broken  stem,  or  the  fatal  ravages  of  the 
eanker-worm ;  in  tlie  heavens,  it  beholds  on- 
ly the  setting  sun,  the  waning  moon,  or  the 
feeble  star  that  glitters  in  a  world  of  gloom ; 
ia  the  animal  kingdom,  it  selects  tliosc  spe- 
cies which  prey  upon  each  other,  and  turns 
I  from  the  sportive  gambols  of  the  lamb,  to 

Itbc  kite  that  hovers  over  the  feathery  brood, 
or  the  tiger  and  the  cat  that  torture  ere  they 


devour  their  victims ;  in  the  city,  it  is  sensi- 
ble only  of  poverty,  disease,  and  accumu- 
lated crime ;  and  in  tlie  social  circle,  it  sees 
only  the  lip  of  scorn,  the  pale  cheek,  or  the 
averted  eye.  Over  the  calendar  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  the  melancholy  hold 
themselves  peculiarly  privileged  to  mourn, 
because,  in  the  flrst  instance,  another  sen- 
tient and  responsible  being  is  added  to  the 
dark  catalogue  of  those  who  come  into  the 
world  to  sin  and  suffer;  in  the  second,  an 
additional  proof  is  about  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore the  world  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes, 
and  the  disappointment  which  inevitably  at- 
tends our  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness ;  and 
the  third  is  an  awful  evidence  of  that  fatal 
doom  to  which  we  are  all  hastening.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  natural  or  familiar, 
sweet  or  soothing,  good  or  great,  which  does 
not  set  the  gloomy  and  morbid  imagination 
afloat  upon  **  a  sea  of  troubles :"  and  it  is  this 
exuberance  of  fancy,  this  illimitable  range 
of  thought,  this  fertility  of  the  mind  in 
producing  objects  of  mournful  associations, 
which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  melancholy. 

"I  have  of  late,"  laye  Ilainlet,  "(but  wherefore  I 
know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  cuitom  of  ex- 
ercises :  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  dispo- 
sition, that  this  goodly  firame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 
sterile  promontory  ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majes- 
tical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation 
of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  roan  1  How  noble 
in  reason !  how  infinite  in  Ikculties  I  in  form,  and  mov- 
ing, how  express,  and  admirable  f  In  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  The  beauty  of 
the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  1  and  yet  to  me,  what 
Is  this  qninteasence  of  dust  1  Bfan  deUghU  not  me— nor 
neither." 


We  now  come  to  the  c-onsideratran  of  grief 
as  a  passion,  under  which  character  there  is 
one  peculiarity  to  be  remarked,  tending  pow- 
erfully to  invest  it  with  the  poetical  charm  it 
unquestionably  possesses — it  is  the  peculiar 
force  and  vividness  of  some  of  our  percep- 
tions while  the  mind  is  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  grief.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
reason,  nor  calculate,  nor  detect  the  weak- 
ness of  sophistry,  because  the  mind  in  this 
state  is  incapable  of  action.  The  only  fa- 
culty awakened  in  it,  is  that  of  receiving  im- 
pressions ;  a  power  considerably  heightened 
and  increased  by  tlie  total  suspension  of  its 
active  operations.    But  it  is  to  trifles  alone 
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that  this  power  is  applied — to  things  of  no 
importance,  and  such  as  hold  no  relative 
connexion  with  the  cause  of  grief.  Thus 
the  criminal  at  the  bar,  though  wholly  in- 
capacitated for  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  tried, 
looks  round  upon  the  judge,  the  witnesses, 
and  tlie  whole  court ;  and  with  an  acuteness 
and  vividness  of  perception  which  seem 
actually  to  be  the  means  of  forcing  every 
unwelcome  object  upon  his  sight,  he  beholds 
the  breathless  and  expectant  multitude 
around  him,  from  amongst  whom  he  is  able 
to  distinguidli,  and  single  outpiirticular  faces, 
wliich,  if  he  is  happy  enough  to  escape  tlie 
dreaded  doom,  will  remain  impressed  upon 
his  memory  till  hU  latest  day.  The  mes- 
senger who  brings  us  evil  tidings,  is,  for  any 
thought  or  interest  tliat  we  bestow  upon  him 
individually,  a  mere  intelligence,  a  voice,  a 
breatli  of  air;  and  yet  we  find  afterwards 
tliat  we  have  involuntary  noted  down  in 
characters  never  to  be  obliterated,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  dress,  his  manner,  and  tlie  tones 
in  which  his  errand  w^as  delivered.  We 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  our  very 
souls  absorbed  by  the  near  prospect  of  that 
fearful  dissolution  which  is  about  to  deprive 
us  of  a  child,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  brotlier, 
unconscious  that  our  thoughts  have  wander- 
ed for  one  moment  from  what  was  most  im- 
portant or  impressive  in  tliat  awful  scene ; 
yet  in  after  life,  even  when  the  heavy  wheels 
of  time  have  rolled  over  us,  laden  with  other 
accidents  and  other  griefs,  we  are  able  to 
recall,  with  a  distinctness  almost  incredible 
'  to  those  who  have  never  known  it,  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  that  sick  chamber — the  fold- 
ed curtains — the  pillow  without  rest — the 
wfld  delirious  wanderings — the  countenance 
of  the  nurse — the  voice  of  the  physician — 
and  all  the  other  minutiae  of  that  mournful 
scene. 

It  is  with  the  tide  of  feeling  as  with  a 
swollen  river.  The  violent  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  torrent  bears  along  with  it 
innumerable  fragments  from  tlie  desolated 
shore.  Whde  the  stream  rushes  on,  swollen 
and  tumultuous,  these  fragments  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  amongst  the  whirlpools,  and 
rapids,  and  roaring  falls ;  but  when  it  sub- 
sides and  again  glides  calmly  witliin  its  nat- 
ural boundaries,  they  rise  to  the  surface  and 


afford  clear  and  palpable  evidence  of  the 
tremendous  strength  and  violence  of  the 
overwhelming  flood. 

Lord  Byron  has  described  with  his  wonted 
power  and  pathos  this  capability  of  the 
mind,  when  under  tlie  influence  of  grief,  in 
that  most  affecting  (I   might  almost  say 
most  beautiful)  of  his  poems  "  The  Dream." 
In  tlie  melancholy  scene  so  forcibly  exhibi- 
ting the  deep  but  silent  anguish  of  plighting 
tlic  hand  witliout  the  heart,  how  naturally 
do  the  tlioughts  of  the  gloomy  being  he  has 
chosen  to  represent,  rush  back  to  the  season 
of  his  first — his  only  love,  and  settle  upon 
the  last  agonizing  moment  of  separation, 
which  life  has  now  no  power  to  equal  by  any 
future  suffering.    A  minor  poet,  or  a  less 
experienced  reasoncr,  would  have  centred  all 
ihe  recollections  of  the  heart-stricken  bride- 1 
groom  in  tlic  person  of  the  lady  herself;  but 
Lord  Byroa,  who  could  at  his  own  pleasure  j 
moke  use  of  expressions  as  delicate  as  poeti- 
cal— as  poetical  as  true,  colouring  the  whole 
scene  with  those  ethereal  ti?its  which  belong 
to  the  hightCKt  genius,  merely  alludes  to  the 
sacred  object  of  such  deep,  and  fervent,  and 
forbiding  thoughts  as  a  ^^  destiny  /'  while  he 
gives  us  the  minor  parts  of  tlie  picture,  clear, 
and  distinct  as  tlicy  would  be  in  tlie  me- 
mory of  one  who  could  feel  and  suffer  like 
himself. 


-"  He  could  tee 


Not  fhiU  which  waa,  but  that  whirh  thoold  hare  beei 

Bat  the  reineml>ered  chombera  and  th«  place. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  iranahine,  and  the  »bade|— 

A]l  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  waa  hia  deatlny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  an  hour  V 

We  might  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  of  grief,  the  pleasure  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  in  recollection;  a  subject 
much  sung  and  celebrated  by  the  poets,  but 
one  to  which  I  confess  myself  too  ignorant, 
or  too  obtuse  to  be  able  to  do  justice.  Still 
we  all  know  there  are  those  who  can  linger 
over  the  grave  recently  closed  over  their 
heart's  treasure,  who  love  to  revisit  scenes 
of  former  suffering,  and  dwell  in  lengthened 
detail  upon  tlie  sorrows  they  have  endured; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  bcUeve  that  such  are 
tlie  individuals  best  qualified  to  describe  the 
poetry  of  grief;  rather  than  those  who  shrink , 
from  ail  retrospection  of  tlieir  own  experience, 
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on  through  life  to  find  in  the 
has  failed  them  in  the  past 

from  this  subject  to  the  con- 
'grief  under  tliat  peculiar  charac- 
ippears  to  claim  more  than  its 
of  interest,  and  which  by  the 
[edjirst  grief. 

^ief  generally  arises  from  disap- 
I  love,  death  of  parents,  change  of 
neglect  of  friends ;  all  sufficient 
)rrow,  yet  by  no  means  so  pow- 
able  in  their  effects,  as  the  ac- 
cares,  crosses,    and   afflictions, 

us  in  after  life.  This  grief  is 
jly  without  association,  andthere- 
li  touching  and  pathetic  in  the 
icause  it  falls  upon  the  young, 
jon  the  beautiful,  cannot  in  the 
of  the  mourner  be  comparable 
which  are  combined  the  accu- 
ferings  that  arise  from  memory, 
ition — the  recollection  of  happi- 
ver  can  return — the  fear  of  fu- 
imore  intolerable  than  the  pre- 

grief  is  unquestionably  a  fertile 
he  poet,  because  it  supphes  all 
irising  from  strong  contrast;  as  a 
It  falling  upon  the  luxurious  vegc- 
»roductive  soil,  affords  more  mat- 
ting and  melancholy  description, 
^afiess  desert  stretched  out  in 
il    sterility'  beneath  a  burning 

grief  comes  to  the  young  heart 
^h  wind  to  the  blossom — like  the 

0  the  full  blown  flower — ^like  the 
apours  to  the  smiling  sun — like 
3ud  to  tlie  silver  moon — like  the 
B  summer  sea — Uke  the  sudden 

all  those  fatal  accidents  which 
ovely  and  verdant  aspect  of  na- 
ic  that  dull  monotony  of  constant 
experience  proves  to  be  far  more 
but  which  the  poet  rejects  for 
sariness.  The  tears  which  dim 
f'outhful  beauty  are  wholesome, 
[  refresliing,  compared  witli  those 

away  tlie  waning  sight  When 
auty  weeps,  what  heart  so  cal- 
to  be  touched  with  pity  ?    What 

1  BO  limited  as  not  to  extend  to 
erer  the  consolation  of  love,  and 


the  comfort  of  protection?  There  is  some- 
thing in  our  very  nature  which  makes  us 
yearn  with  peculiar  tenderness  over  those 
who  mourn  for  their  first  grief.  They  have 
never  troubled  us  with  their  complaints  be- 
fore. We  have  been  wont  to  see  them  light 
and  joyous,  bounding  forth  upon  their  mor- 
tal race;  but  now  their  speed  is  checked, 
the  wished  for  goal  has  vanished  from  their 
sight,  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  unable 
either  to  pause,  or  to  retrace  their  rapid  way, 
they  begin  to  feel  that  the  long  dull  path  be- 
fore them  must  be  trod  by  many  a  weary  step. 
We  have  learned  this  truth  ourselves,  we 
know  that  all  who  live  must  learn  it,  and 
yet  to  spare  those  who  are  untutored  in  life's 
harsh  discipline,  though  but  for  another 
year — a  day — an  hour  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, we  would  almost  be  willing  to  bear  a 
fresh  stroke  of  the  axe  to  which  we  have 
already  become  accustomed — the  loss  of 
another  branch — the  blight  of  another  bough. 

It  is  this  tenderness,  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  which  gives  the  charm  of 
ideal  loveliness  to  the  tears  of  the  young 
mourner,  which  heightens  the  interests  of 
those  afflictions  that  are  but  a  faint  tyrpe  of 
what  life  has  yet  in  store,  and  which  in  fact 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  first  grief. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
cause  of  grief  is  death;  a  calamity  commoy  to 
all,  but  not  felt  tlie  less  for  being  alike  incident 
to  the  young,  and  the  old ;  the  good,  and  the 
evil ;  the  rich,  and  the  poor ;  the  noble  and 
the  abject  Under  all  other  afflictions  we 
may  school  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
some  hope  of  remedy  or  alleviation  yet  re- 
mains; but  our  reflections  upon  this  fatal 
catastrophe  are  uniformly  stamped  with  that 
word  of  awful  and  irrevocable  import — 
never.*  Never  more  shall  we  listen  to  the 
voice  whose  familiar  tones  were  like  the 


*  Madame  de  Btael  has  remarked  upon  the  words  no 
morty  that  both  In  soand  and  eenee  they  are  more  de- 
scriptive of  melancholy  meaning  than  any  other  in  our 
langnase.  ir  not  before  these,  at  least  second  in  the 
scale,  I  would  plac»  the  single  word  alone^  and  next  to 
this  neter.  I  hare  heard  of  a  poor  maniac,  wlio  spent 
her  life  in  singing  or  chanting  this  word  three  times  re* 
peated  **  neter—never^-wverj"  in  a  moumAiI  cadence, 
composed  of  six  different  notes  of  music ;  and  it  night 
afford  matter  of  interesting  speculation  to  the  poet,  to 
ask  what  was  the  nature  of  her  grief,  that  coold 
die— of  her  lost  that  could  never  be  restored  Y 
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memoryof  sweet  music  heard  in  childliood 
— never  sliall  the  heaming  eye,  whose  lan- 
guage was  better  understood  tlian  words, 
light  up  the  secrets  of  our  souls  again — 
never  shall  tlie  parental  hand  be  laid  upon 
our  own  with  the  earnestness  of  experience, 
and  the  warmth  of  love — never  shall  tlie  in- 
nocent prattle  of  those  cherub  lips  now 
sealed  in  death  awaken  us  from  our  morn- 
ing slumbers — never  shall  tlie  counsel  of 
that  long  tried  friend  guide  us  again  tlirough 
the  mazy  patlis  of  life.  We  might  have 
hved  and  perhaps  we  have,  witliout  their 
actual  presence ;  seas  might  have  rolled  be- 
tween us ;  and  wide  countries  separated 
their  home  and  ours :  but  to  beUeve  in  their 
existence  was  enough — to  tliink  that  they 
looked  upon  the  same  world  with  ourselves 
-—that  the  same  sun  rose  to  tliem  and  to  us 
— that  we  gazed  upon  the  same  moon — and 
that  the  same  wind  which  breathed  its  spirit- 
ual intelligence  into  our  ears,  might  in  its 
wild  and  lawless  wanderings,  have  sighed 
around  their  distant  dwelling.  But  above 
all,  that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  yet  meet  to  recognize  tlie  same  fea- 
tures, though  changed  by  time — the  same 
voice  though  altered  in  its  language — and  the 
same  love,  though  long  estranged,  yet  never 
totally  extinguished.  We  must  now  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  can  nerer  be ;  and  why  ? 
not  from  any  cause  which  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  can  remedy,  or  the  cas- 
uality  of  after  events  avert ;  but  simply  be- 
cause tlie  vital  principle  which  never  can 
be  revived,  is  extinct,  the  functions  of  hu- 
manity are  destroyed,  and  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  is  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  religion  points  to  the  ethe- 
real essence  existing  in  a  happier  sphere, 
directs  tlie  attention  of  the  mourner  to  the 
undying  soul,  and  urges  on  his  hope  to  an 
eternal  union ;  but  we  have  eartlily  feelings 
too  frequently  usurping  tlie  place  where 
religion  ought  to  reign;  and  love  tliat  is 
"strong  as  death,"  turns  away  from  the 
Heavenly  Comforter,  and  v/ill  not  be  con- 
soled. Love  holds  a  faithful  record  of  the 
past,  from  which  half  the  interest,  and  half 
the  endearment  must  now  be  struck  out, 
rendering  the  future  barren,  waste,  and 
void.  Love  keeps  an  inventory  of  its  secret 
treasures,  where  it  notes  down  things  of 


which  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  take 
no  cognizance — the  smiles — the  tones  of 
mutual  happiness — tlie  glowing  cheek — the 
sunny  hair — tlie  gentle  hand — the  well 
known  step — and  all  tliat  fills  up  and  makes 
perfect  the  evidence  of  long  cherished  affec- 
tion; exchanged  for  what?  For  the  mo- 
tionless and  marble  stillness  of  death,  and 
tlie  cold,  unnatural  gloom  of  that  deep  sep- 
ulchre which  conceals  what  even  love  itself  ji 
has  become  willing  to  resign — for  the  sad 
return  to  tlie  desolate  home — the  silent 
chamber— the  absent  voice — the  window 
without  its  light — the  familiar  name  un- 
spoken— the  rehcs  unclaimed — the  harp 
untouched — the  task  unfinished — the  blank 
at  the  table  unfilled  up — the  garden  walb 
untrodden — the  flowers  untended — the  &- 
vouritc  books  closed  up  as  with  a  seal — ^in 
short,  the  total  rending  away  of  that  sweet 
chord,  witliout  which,  the  once  harmoniouf 
strains  of  social  intercourse  are  musical  do 
more. 

The  efiect  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
tlie  contemplation  of  death,  is  of  a  character 
pecuharly  refined  and  gentle.  We  neces- 
sarily forgive  the  dead,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  our  enemies :  and  if  our 
friends  we  remember  their  virtues  alone. 
They  have  lost  the  power  to  ofiend  again, 
and  therefore  their  faults  are  forgotten.  It 
is  true,  tliere  are  associations  with  the  bodily 
part  of  death  which  scarcely  come  under 
tlie  denomination  of  refined,  but  from  these 
our  nature  shrinks ;  even  the  common  nurse 
performs  her  last  sad  office  in  silence,  and 
delicacy  shrouds  in  everlasting  oblivion  the 
mortal  remains  of  tlie  deceased.  It  is  the 
task  of  tlie  poet  to  record  their  noble  actioDi 
— tlieir  benevolence — their  patient  suffering 
— tlieir  magnanimity — their  self-denial;  and 
while  he  performs  this  sacred  duty,  bis 
bosom  burns  with  enthusiasm  to  imitate  the 
virtues  he  extols. 

The  loss  of  fortune  is  anotlier  cause  of 
grief,  not  less  severely  felt  for  being  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  Those  who  have  never 
tasted  tlie  real  bittcrne^  of  poverty,  tell  us 
in  the  language  of  philosophy,  tliat  tlie  loss 
of  fortune  is  a  very  insufiicient  cause  for  the 
grief  of  a  wise  man;  that  our  nature  b  not 
degraded  when  our  bodies  are  dad  in 
homely   garments;   and  that   the  friendi 
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vrhoee  esteem  is  worthy  of  our  regard,  will 
ToUow  U8  as  willingly  to  the  clay  cottage,  as 
to  the  '^  courts  of  kings."    This  might  be  all 
rery    true,  did    reason  alone  govern    tlie 
world ;  but  we  have  another  law — the  law 
3f  feeling,  more  potent  in  its  influence  upon 
the  aflairs  of  mankind ;  and  in  this  law  the 
poet  is  oAen  much  better  instructed-  than  the 
philosopher.    The  poet  knows  tJiat  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  calami- 
ies  of  life,  by  reasoning,  however  plausibly, 
jpon    ttieir  transient  or  trifling   nature,  is 
lot,  in  effect,  to  speak  tlie  language  of  com- 
mon sense ;  because  it  does  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  feeUngs  of  those  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, so  as  to  render  it  available  or  even  in- 
leliigibie.    As  well  might  we  tell  tlie  victim 
>r  raging  feverj  that  it  is  absurd  to  thirst 
igain,  because  he  has  but  lately  moistened 
lis  lips,  as  endeavour  to  persuade  him  who 
Riffers  from  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth,  to 
ye  comforted,  because  it  is  vain  to  grieve. 
The  poet's  sphere  being  one  of  feeling,  he 
las  within  himself  so  quick  and  clear  an  ap- 
prehension of  all  the  soiu-ces  of  human  pain 
it  pleasure  that  he  sees  and  understands  at 
Mice  why  the  change  of  fortune,  the  depri- 
radoa  of  accustomed  privileges  and  enjoy- 
nents,  and  the  gradual  sinking  to  a  lower 
■ank  in  social  life,  should  occcision  the  deep- 
58t  sorrow  and  regret    Were  reason  the 
ole  regulator  of  our  passions  and  propensi- 
ies,  we  should  never  grieve ;  because  we 
ipe  taught  by  the  experience  of  every  day, 
hat  good  may  arise  out  of  what  we  have 
ilindly  called  evil;   and  because  we  are 
issured  upon  the  highest  evidence,  that  our 
roridly  afiairs  even  when  darkest  and  most 
lerplexed,  are  under  the  government  of  a 
^cious  and  unerring  Providence :  but  the 
arperience  of  every  day  teaches  us  also, 
bat  these  important  truths  have  not  their 
voper  weight  in  human  calculations.    Who, 
or  instance,  can  meet  with  equanimity  the 
clamorous  attacks  of  suspicious  creditors, 
shose  claims  he  knows  he  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply ?    Who  can  bear  the  mute  appeals  of 
tluxe  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
bounty  and   protection,  when  he  has   no 
longer  the  power  to  oflfer  either — the  looks 
eitranged  of  former  friends ;  for  friendship 
in  the  world  is  not  what  it  is  fabled  to  be  in 
books,  but  will  sometimes  deviate  from  the 


rule  of  Scripture,  by  showing  respect  unto 
the  persons  of  men — the  reproaches,  covert 
and  open,  which  always  fcdl  upon  those 
whose  success  has  not  been  equal  to  their 
endeavours ;  as  if  the  affairs  of  tliis  life  were 
so  regulated,  that  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
money  were  the  highest  proof  of  merit — the 
gradual  declension  (owing  to  the  taking 
away  of  props  on  every  side  when  most 
needed)  into  a  lower  grade  of  society,  where 
intellectual  refinement  is  little  valued,  and 
difficult  to  be  maintained — the  signs  of  en- 
vious triumph  exliibited  by  those  who  in  our 
better  days  would  have  been  our  enemies 
if  they  had  dared.  Who  can  endure  all 
these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  causes 
of  suffering  incident  to  fallen  fortune,  and 
yet  so  fortify  his  soul  by  sage  reasoning 
that  it  shall  feel  no  anguish  ?  No ;  the  poet 
knows  what  is  in  nature  and  in  man ;  and 
therefore  he  finds  a  fruitful  theme  of  never- 
failing  interest  in  the  fountain  of  lus  own 
feelings,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
poetic  language,  is  so  cohducted,  as  to  mix, 
and  blend,  and  harmonize  with  those  of 
others. 

A  well  known  cause  of  grief,  and  one  fa- 
miliar to  every  poetic  mind,  is  loneliness. 
In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  poet 
is  never  alone ;  but  let  us  ask  how  it  is  that 
he  learns  to  make 

— **  him  ft-iends  of  mounuins ;  with  the  sUrs, 
And  the  quick  tpirite  of  the  nnlTene 
TV  Ao^  hu  dialogaea 1" 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  poet  who  had 
not  first  sought  to  find  in  his  own  species 
tliat  real  sympathy,  for  which  he  becomes 
aderwards  satisfied  to  substitute  the  ideal 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  elevated  and 
finely  constituted  mind  should  often  find 
itself  alone,  and  if  morbid  and  too  sensitive, 
as  such  minds  generally  are,  it  must  be 
always  so  in  the  common  haunts  of  human 
kind.  The  poet  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  entire  communion  and 
sympathy  of  soul,  is  alone  in  the  crowded 
city,  where,  amidst  the  rush  of  thousands 
of  busy  feet  not  one  is  found  to  pause  because 
he  is  near — alone  in  the  garden's  flowery 
paths,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  look  for 
beauty  and  delight  in  the  same  objects  with 
his — alone  beneath  the  starry  canopy  of 
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heaven,  where  none  will  join  his  midnight 
rambles — alone  at  the  altar,  where  his  pecu- 
liar faith  is  liable  to  he  contemned— alone  in 
the  season  of  grief— alone  in  the  hour  of 
joy — alone  in  all  those  ecstatic  emotions 
whicli  give  tlie  power  of  life  and  action  to 
tlie  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  raising  it 
above  the  common  level  of  ordinary  exis- 
tence—alone in  those  moments  of  weakness 
and  dependence,  when  the  soul  is  hungering 
after  that  intellectual  sustenance  which 
never  yet  was  found  in  the  selfish  or  sordid 
avocatioas  of  life,  pining  for  the  consolations 
of  a  higher  sympatliy  than  the  world  affords, 
and  ready  to  lean  upon  tlie  veriest  reed  for 
its  support  To  feel  all  this  without  the 
power  either  of  communicating  or  receiving 
what  is  most  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
soul,  is  true  loneliness;  and  therefore  the 
poet,  escaping  from  the  contact  of  uncon- 
genial minds,  flies  to  his  own  peculiar  home 
in  the  bosom  of  nature,  where,  if  the  inter- 
course he  meets  with  be  ideal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  mind  etherealized  like  his  ]  es- 
pecially as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  world, 
in  being  such  as  will  neither  mock  nor  mar 
the  harmony  of  his  own  breast  But  tliis  in- 
tercourse is  not  in  reality  ideal.  The  Author 
of  our  being  has  so  constructed  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  there  are  laws 
of  sympathy  and  association  unmarked  by 
the  obtuse  perceptions  of  sensual  beings, 
which  connect  the  different,  and  to  us  appa- 
rentf^  incongruous  parts  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  whole. 

We  read  of  a  solitary  prisoner  immured 
within  the  bare  walls  of  a  dungeon,  who 
tamed  a  spider,  and  even  loved  it ;  because 
the  principle  of  love  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  had  no  other  object  for  his  affections. 
Love  is  but  one  of  the  many  stimulants  that 
urge  us  on  to  seek  tlirough  the  world  for 
objects  on  which  these  affections  can  be 
lavished,  and  situations  in  which  they  may 
be  indulged ;  and  if  deprived  of  the  power 
of  gratifying  our  tastes  and  wishes  by  change 
of  scene  or  circumstance,  imagination  will  do 
her  utmost  to  transform  what  is  repulsive 
in  itself,  into  an  object  of  tenderness,  interest 
or  admiration:  for  sucli  are  the  bounds 
which  connect  our  intellectual  nature  with 
the  material  world,  that  the  mind  must  lay 
hold  of  something  to  grapple  with,  appropri- 


ate, or  destroy.    It  cannot  exist  alone  and 
separate  from  association. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  all  grievances  to 
awaken  suggestions  of  their  own  remedy,*) 
the  poet,  after  deeply  experiencing  the  grief 
arising  from  loneliness,  learns  to  satisfy  his 
soul  in  its  pining  after  a  spiritual  communion 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sublime, 
by  an  ideal  converse  with  nature.  Having 
found  the  objects  of  his  search  but  seldom, 
or  whore  they  existed,  but  faintly  revealed 
amongst  the  children  of  men,  he  returns 
witli  fresh  ardour,  and  renewed  desire  to  the 
solitude  of  the  sequestered  valley,  the  heights 
of  the  trackless  mountain,  or  the  echoing 
shores  of  the  ever  restless  sea ;  not  because 
he  actually  believes,  what  his  muse  some- 
times fantastically  describes,  that  "  mjrriads 
of  happy  spirits  walk  the  air  unseen,"  de- 
livering their  eartlily  errand  to  his  privileged 
and  attentive  ear ;  but  because  there  exists 
in  his  bosom  an  insatiable  love  of  what  is 
sweet,and  calm,  and  soothing,  which  he  finds 
in  the  freshness  and  repose  of  nature — an 
intense  enjo3nment  of  what  is  elevated,  and 
majestic,  which  crowns  his  labour  in  climb- 
ing to  the  mountain's  brow — a  deep  sense 
of  power,  and  grandeur,  and  magnificence, 
which  leads  him  to  the  ocean's  brink,  to  poor 
his  soul  forth  in  its  native  element — the  tme 
sublime. 

The  last  character  under  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  poetical  nature  of 
grief,  IS  that  of  pity — a  sentiment  so  adnura- 
bly  adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  humanity,  that  we  regard  it  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings;  because  we  owe 
to  pity  half  the  kind  offices  of  life,  never  feel- 
ing the  pain  it  awakens  in  ourselves,  without 
feeling  also  some  laudable  iminilse,  and 
seldom  witnessing  tlie  signs  of  it  in  othen^ 
without  hailing  them  as  omens  of  good.  In- 
deed so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  pity,  that 
it  is  the  first  refuge  of  innocence — ^the  last 
of  guilt;  and  when  artifice  would  win  from 
feeling  what  it  wants  merit  to  obtain  from 
discretion,  it  never  fails  to  appeal  to  pity 
witli  an  exaggerated  history  of  suffering  and 
distress. 

But  for  the  gentle  visitations  of  pity,  the 
couch  of  suffering  would  be  desolate  indeed. 
Pain,  and  want,  and  weakness  wonld  be 
left  to  water  the  earth  with  tears,  and  reap 
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solitude  the  harvest  of  despair.  The 
loner  in  his  silent  cell,  would  listen  in  vain 
the  step  of  his  last  earthly  friend ;  and 

reprobate  beneath  the  world's  dread 
^a,  involving  in  wretchedness  and  ruin, 
nld  find  no  faithful  hand  to  lid  the  pall  of 
»lie  disgrace,  and  reclaim  the  lost  one 
n  a  living  death.  But  more  than  all, 
bout  pity,  we  should  want  the  bright 
iiing  in  the  heavens  through  which  the 
iance  of  returning  peace  shines  forth  upon 
tears  of  penitence — we  should  want  the 
of  shelter  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
■e  gathering  around  us — we  should  want 
cloud  by  day,  and  the  pilliar  of  fire  by 
ht  to  guide  our  wanderings  through  the 
iemess. 

?he  grief  arising  from  pity  is  the  only  dis- 
irested  grief  we  are  capable  of;  and 
refore  it  carries  a  balm  along  with  it, 
ich  imparts  something  of  enjoyment  to 
excitement  it  creates ;  but  for  its  acute- 
■  of  sensation,  we  have  the  warrant  of 
deep  workings  of  more  violent  passions, 
ich  pity  has  not  unfrequcntly  the  power 
overcome.  History  affords  no  stronger 
of  of  this,  than  when  Coriolanus  yielded 
the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  matrons 
Etome,  what  he  had  refused  to  the  entrea- 
I  of  his  firiends,  and  the  claims  of  his 
mtry. 

)at  if  pity,  connected  with  the  power  of 
nriating  misery,  is  mingled  with  enjoy- 
B^  pity  without  this  power  is  one  of 
most  agonizing  of  our  griefs.  To  live 
mgst  the  oppressed  without  being  able 
weak  their  bonds — amongst  the  poor  with- 
the  means  of  giving — to  walk  by  the  side 
be  ieeble  without  a  hand  to  help — to  hear 
cries  of  the  innocent  without  a  voice  to 
ak  of  peace,  are  trials  to  the  heart,  and 
Aie  wiU,  unparalleled  in  the  register  of 
sC  And  it  is  this  acuteness  of  sensation, 
oected  with  the  unbounded  influence  of 
r,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  woven 
villi  the  chain  of  kindness,  and  love,  and 
iiity,  by  which  human  sufiering  is  con- 
led  with  human  virtue,  that  constitutes 

poetry  of  grief  in  its  character  of  pity 
i  character  so  sacred,  that  we  trace  it  not 
y  through  the  links  of  human  fellowship, 
ding  together  the  dependent  children  of 
th ;  but  also  through  God's  government, 


up  to  the  source  of  all  our  mercies,  where, 
separate  from  its  mortal  mixture  of  pain,  pity 
performs  its  holy  offices  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. 


THE  POETRY  OF  WOMAN. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  love 
and  grief,  we  feel  that  to  treat  at  large  upon 
the  poetry  of  woman,  must  be  in  some  mear 
sure  to  recapitulate  what  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  preceding  chapters ;  be- 
cause, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  woman's  cliaracter,  love  and  grief  may 
be  8€ud  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
her  existence.  That  she  is  preserved  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  grief,  so  fre- 
quently recurring,  by  the  reaction  of  her 
own  buoyant  and  vivacious  spirit,  by  the 
fertility  of  her  imagination  in  multiplying 
means  of  happiness,  and  by  her  facility  in 
adapting  herself  to  place  and  time,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  every  support  which  surrounding 
circumstances  aflbrd,  she  has  solely  to  thank 
tlie  Author  of  her  life,  who  has  so  regulated 
the  balance  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
none  are  necessarily  entirely  and  irremedia- 
bly wretched.  On  glancing  superficially  at 
the  general  aspect  of  society,  all  women,  and 
all  men  who  see  and  speak  impartially, 
would  pronounce  the  weaker  sex  to  be 
doomed  to  more  than  an  equal  share  of  suf- 
fering ;  but  happily  for  woman,  her  internal 
resources  are  such  as  to  raise  her  at  least  to 
a  level  with  man  in  the  scale  of  happiness. 
Bodily  weakness  and  liabihty  to  illness  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why  woman 
is  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassion. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  she  has  not 
some  ache  or  pain  that  would  drive  a  man 
melancholy,  and  yet  how  quietly  she  rests 
her  throbbing  temples ;  how  cheerfully  she 
converses  with  every  one  around  her,  thus 
beguiling  her  thoughts  from  her  own  sufier- 
ings ;  how  patiently  she  resigns  herself  to 
the  old  accustomed  chair,  as  if  chained  to 
the  very  hearth-stone ;  while  the  birds  are 
warbling  forth  their  welcome  to  returning 
spring,  and  she  knows  that  the  opening 
flowers  are  scenting  the  fresh  gales  that 
play  around  the  garden  where  she  may  not 
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tread,  and  that  the  sunny  skies  are  lighting 
up  the  landscape  with  a  beauty  which  she 
may  not  look  upon — it  is  possible,  which  she 
never  may  behold  again.  Yet  what  is  all 
this  to  woman?  Her  happiness  is  not  in 
physical  enjoyment,  but  in  love  and  faitli. 
Give  her  but  the  voice  of  kindness — the  pure 
sweet  natural  music  of  the  feminine  soul, 
to  soothe  her  daily  anguish — to  cheer  her 
nightly  vigil,  and  she  will  ask  no  more :  t^U 
her  of  tlie  green  hills,  the  verdant  woods, 
and  the  silver  streams,  of  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  the  frolic  of  the  lambs,  of  nature's 
radiant  beauty  glowing  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  of  tiie  universal  gladness  diffused 
through  the  animal  creation — tell  her  all  this, 
in  which  she  has,  personally,  no  participa- 
tion, and  she  will  be  satisfied,  nay,  blest 

In  the  natural  delicacy  of  woman^s  con- 
stitution, however,  we  see  only  one  of  the 
slightest  of  the  causes  of  suffering  peculiar  to 
her  character  and  station  in  society ;  because 
her  feelings  are  so  entirely  relative  and  depen- 
dent, that  they  can  never  be  wholly,  or  even 
half  absorbed  by  that  which  is  confined  to  her 
own  experience,  without  reference  to  that  of 
others.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  the 
same  notwithstanding;  and  I  desire  to  be 
imderstood  to  speak  not  of  women  indivi- 
dually, but  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  woman  as  a  genius.  Amongst  these 
characteristics,  I  am  almost  proud  to  name 
her  personal  disinterestedness,  shown  by 
the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  watchfulness,  labour,  and 
suffering  of  almost  every  kind,  for,  or  in  lieu 
of  others.  In  seasons  of  helplessness,  mis- 
ery, or  degradation,  who  but  woman  comes 
forward  to  support,  to  console,  and  to  re- 
claim ?  From  the  wearisome  disquietudes 
of  puling  infancy,  to  the  impatience  and 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  it  is  woman  alone 
that  bears  with  all  the  trials  and  vexations 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  draw 
down  upon  those  around  us.  Through  the 
monotony  of  ceaseless  misery,  it  is  woman 
alone  that  wUl  listen  to  the  daily  murmur- 
ings  of  fruitless  anxiety,  and  offer  again  the 
cup  of  consolation  after  it  has  been  petulantly 
dashed  at  her  feet  It  is  woman  who  with- 
draws not  her  sweet  companionship  from 
that  society  whose  intercourse  is  in  sighs 


and  tears.  What  is  it  to  her  that  the  bril- 
liance of  wit  is  now  extinguished,  the  fa- 
vourite anecdotes  untold,  and  silent  all  the 
flattering  enconiums  that  flow  from  love  and 
gratitude.  It  is  enough  for  her  that  the  lips 
now  sealed  by  grief,  the  eye  now  dim  with 
tears,  and  the  heart  now  tortured  with  agony, 
are  dear — dearer  in  their  unutterable  wo, 
than  the  choicest  pleasures  of  the  worid,  did 
they  centre  in  herself  alone.  No ;  woman 
wUl  not  leave  the  idol  of  her  worship  be- 
cause the  multitude  have  turned  away  to 
bow  before  another  shrine,  because  the 
wreaths  have  faded  away  from  the  altar,  or 
because  the  symbols  of  religion  are  no  more. 
She  hears  the  popular  outcry  that  her  vows  i 
arc  otiered  to  a  false  deity,  but  she  will  not 
believe,  because  her  faith  makes  it  true.  A 
higher  object  of  devotion  is  pointed  out  to 
her,  but  she  clings  to  that  which  her  imagi- 
nation has  invested,  and  still  invests,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  celestial  being ;  until 
at  last  it  falls  before  her,  a  hopeless  and 
irrecoverable  ruin,  and  then,  af\cr  vainly 
struggling  to  hide  its  degradation,  she  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness  alone. 

For  the  poetry  of  her  character,  woman 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  her  capability  of  feel- 
ing, extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  cal- 
culation, by  her  naturally  vivid  imagination; 
yet  she  unquestionably  possesses  other  men- 
tal faculties,  by  no  metms  inconsiderable  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings. 
Those  who,  depriving  woman  of  her  right- 
ful title  to  intellectual  capacity,  would  con- 
sign her  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  paasion  and 
affection ;  and  those  who,  on  the  opposite 
side,  are  perpetually  raving  about  her  equal- 
ity with  man,  and  lamenting  over  the  inferior 
station  in  society  which  she  is  doomed  to 
fill,  are  equally  prejudiced  in  their  view  of 
the  subject,  superficial  in  their  reasoning 
upon  it,  and  absurd  in  their  conclusions.  In 
her  intellectual  capacity,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  woman  is  equal  to  man,  but  in  her 
intellectual  power  she  is  greatly  liia  inferior ; 
because,  from  the  succession  of  unavoidable 
circumstances  which  occur  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  her  thoughts,  it  is  seldom  that  she  is 
able  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  her  mind, 
and  to  continue  tlieir  operations  upon  one 
given  point,  so  as  to  work  out  any  of  those 
splendid  results,  which  ensue  from  the  more 
I 
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[  determinate  designs  of  man.  To 
belong  all  the  minor  duties  of  life, 
lerefore  incapable  of  commanding 
time,  or  even  her  own  thoughts ; 
>here  of  action,  the  trifling  events 
oment,  involving  the  principles  of 
I  evil,  which  instantly  strike  upon 
r  and  acute  perceptions,  become  of 
6t  importance ;  and  each  of  these 
ith  its  train  of  relative  considera- 
aring  directly  upon  tlie  delicate  fa- 
er  mind,  so  organized  as  to  render 
o  the  extremes  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
at  of  every  occurrence,  she  is  con- 
r  imable  so  to  regulate  her  feelings, 
ive  the  course  of  her  intellectual 
uninterrupted. 

86  for  instance,  a  woman  is  studying 
iien  she  hears  the  cry  of  her  child ; 
tant  she  plunges  into  the  centre  of 
»tic  cares,  and  Euclid  is  forgotten. 

another,  (for  such  things  have 
«ply  engaged  in  the  dry  routine  of 
re,  when  suddenly  the  fair  student 
lething  in  the  eye  of  her  tutor,  or 
nething  in  his  voice,  which  puts  to 

Roman  legions,  and  dismisses  the 
nian  queen  to  weep  away  her 
anpitied  and  alone.  Suppose  a 
Emitted  within  the  laboratory  of  a 
and  listening  with  the  mute  attention 
rotee  to  his  learned  dissertations 
i  favourite  science,  when,  behold, 
hful  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  care-worn 
L  haggard  cheek  of  the  philosopher, 
longs  to  lead  him  away  from  his 
jfl  drugs  and  essences,  into  the 
Ids,  or  home  to  the  quiet  comforts 
m  fire-side,  where  she  would  rather 
is  old  age  with  warm  clothing  and 

diet,  than  ponder  upon  the  scien- 
u  he  has  been  labouring  to  instil 
mind.  Suppose  another  studying 
e  of  the  stars,  when  by  one  of  those 
jy  impulses  by  which  thoughts  are 
le  mind  we  know  not  how,  the  form 
(parted  friend  rushes  back  upon  her 

and  suddenly,  beneath  that  hea- 
ct,  whose  subUmity  her  rapt  soul 

almost  adoring,  she  stands  alone, 
nd  trembling  woman ;  and  asks  no 
the  glistening  stars,  than  some  faint 
s   of  her   earthly  destiny — some 
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glimmering  of  hope  that  she  may  yet  be 
permitted  to  shelter  herself  beneath  the 
canopy  of  domestic  and  social  love.  Sup- 
pose a  woman  mentally  absorbed  in  the 
eventful  history  of  past  times,  pondering 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization over  the  peopled  globe ;  when  sud- 
denly there  is  placed  in  her  hand  a  letter — 
one  of  those  mute  messengers  which  some- 
times change  in  a  moment,  the  whole  col- 
ouring of  a  woman's  life,  not  only  clothing 
in  shade  or  sunsliine  the  immediate  aspect 
of  nature  and  surrounding  things,  but  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  her  imaginary  future. 
A  letter  to  a  woman  is  not  a  mere  casual 
thing,  to  be  read  like  a  newspaper.  Its 
arrival  is  an  event  of  expectancy,  of  hope, 
und  fear;  and  oden  seems  to  arrest  in  a 
moment  the  natural  current  of  her  blood, 
sending  it  by  a  sudden  revulsion,  to  circle  in 
a  backward  course  through  all  her  palpi- 
tating veins.  In  the  instance  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  letter  may  convey  the  sad  intel- 
ligence of  the  sickness  of  a  friend  or  relative, 
who  requires  the  immediate  attention  of  a 
faithful  and  devoted  nurse.  The  book  is 
closed.  The  quiet  hours  of  reading,  and 
study,  are  exchanged  for  the  wearisome 
day,  tlie  watchful  night,  the  sootliing  of 
fretfulness,  and  the  ministration  of  comfort 
and  kind  oflices ;  while  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  are  forgotten,  and  the  CeDsars  and 
the  Ptolemies  are  indiscriminately  consigned 
to  an  ignominious  tomb. 

It  is  owing  to  circumstances  such  as  these, 
daily  and  even  hourly  occurring,  tliat  women 
are  disqualified  for  great  Uterary  attain- 
ments; and  every  impartial  judge  will 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  her  want 
of  capacity  to  understand  the  fundamental 
truths  of  science  and  phUosophy ;  but  her 
utter  inability  from  circumstance  and  situa- 
tion, diligently  to  pursue  the  investigation 
of  such  truths,  and  when  clearly  ascertained, 
to  store  up  and  apply  them  to  the  highest 
intellectual  purposes,  which  constitutes  the 
difierence  between  the  mental  faculties  of 
woman  and  those  of  a  nobler  sex. 

Nor  let  the  pedant  call  this  a  defect  in  wo- 
man's nature ;  that  alone  can  be  a  defect  by 
which  anything  is  hindered  from  answering 
the  purpooe  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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Man  is  appointed  to  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, to  make  laws,  to  support  systems, 
to  penetrate  witli  patient  labour  and  unde- 
viatingr  perseverance  into  tlie  mysteries  of 
science,  and  to  work  out  tlie  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth.  For  such  pur- 
poses he  would  be  ill  qualified,  were  he 
liable  to  he  diverted  from  his  object  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perception  of  external  things, 
by  the  ungovernable  impulse  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  by  the  claims  of  others  upon  his 
regard  or  sensibility;  but  woman's  sphere 
being  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect, 
all  her  peculiar  characteristics  are  such  as 
essenticdly  qualify  her  for  that  station  in  so- 
ciety which  she  is  designed  to  fill,  and  which 
■he  never  voluntarily  quits  without  a  sacrifice 
of  good  taste — I  might  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.  Weak  indeed  is  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  would  render  her  dissatisfied  with 
this  allotment,  by  persuading  her  that  the 
station,  which  it  ought  to  be  her  pride  to  or- 
nament, is  one  too  insignificant  or  degraded 
for  the  full  exercise  of  her  mental  powers. 
Can  that  be  an  unimportant  vocation  to 
which  peculiarly  belong  the  means  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  ?  Can  that  be  a  degraded 
sphere  which  not  only  admits  of,  but  re- 
quires the  full  developement  of  moral  feel- 
ing ?  Is  it  a  task  too  trifling  for  an  intellect- 
ual woman,  to  watch,  and  guard,  and  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  reason  in  the  infant 
mind  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small  to  practice 
the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the  different  char- 
acters met  with  in  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  in- 
fluence, and  give  a  right  direction  to  their 
tastes  and  pursuits  ?  Is  it  a  duty  too  easy, 
faithfully  and  constantly  to  hold  up  an  ex- 
ample of  self-government,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  that  ndiich  constitutes  our  high- 
est good — to  be  nothing,  or  anything  that  is 
not  evil,  as  the  necessities  of  others  may  re- 
quire— to  wait  with  patience — ^to  endure 
with  fortitude — to  attract  by  gentleness— to 
soothe  by  sympathy  judiciously  applied — to 
be  quick  in  understanding,  prompt  in  action, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  all, 
pliable  yet  firm  in  will — ^laslly,  through  a  life 
of  perplexity,  trial,  and  temptation,  to  main- 
tain the  calm  dignity  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
character,  earthly  in  nothing  but  its  sufiering 
and  weakness ;  refined  almost  to  sublimity 


in  the  seraphic  ardour  of  its  love,  its  faith, 
and  its  devotion. 

The  same  causes  which  operate  against 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  woman,  unfit 
her  for  arbitrary  rule.  Q,ueen  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  female  sove- 
reigns, vms  womanly  in  nothing  but  her 
vanity  and  artifice.  She  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  scu;rifice  her  lover  to  her  love  of  pow- 
er; and  those  affairs,  said  to  be  of  the  heart, 
which  rendered  her  despicable  in  old  age, 
were  nothing  better  tlian  flirtations  founded 
upon  personal  adulation,  selfishness,  and 
caprice.  But  deficient  in  the  nobler  charac- 
teristics of  generous  feeling,  in  enthuaiasm, 
and  devotedness,  she  was  the  better  qualified 
to  maintain  her  regal  dignity,  and  to  pursue 
those  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy  and  ambi- 
tion which  raised  her  to  a  level  with  the 
greatest  potentates  of  Europe;  while  her 
ill-starred  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  "  very, 
very  woman!"  who,  with  the  richest  en- 
dowments of  head  and  heart,  might,  as  a 
wite,  have  proved  a  blessing  to  any  mau  who 
had  the  good  feeling  to  appreciate  her 
worth,  raised  to  the  throne,  became  the  bane 
of  her  empire ;  and  as  a  queen,  was  eventu- 
ally the  most  unfortunate  that  ever  let  in 
misrule  and  rebellion  upon  her  state,  or 
brought  down  disgrace  and  destruction  up- 
on herself 

It  is  only  in  her  proper  and  natural  sphere, 
tliat  woman  is  poetical.  Self-supported,  as 
a  sovereign  or  a  sage,  she  wants  all  her 
loveliest  attributes.  That  which  stands 
alone,  firmly,  and  without  support,  can  never 
supply  the  mind  with  so  many  interesting 
and  poetical  associations,  as  that  which  has 
a  relative  existence  and  is  linked  in  with  the 
chain  of  creation  by  the  sympathies  or  neces- 
sities of  its  own  nature.  A  single  barren 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  without  sun- 
shine, without  shade^  without  verdure,  or 
any  perceptible  variety  in  its  surface,  would 
afford  little  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the 
poet  It  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  the 
bewildered  traveller ;  but  without  the  light 
of  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  intervening 
clouds  upon  its  summit,  without  the  gar- 
ment of  verdure,  or  the  varieties  of  beetling 
rock,  and  precipice,  and  deep  ravine  around 
its  sloping  sides ;  and  above  all,  without  iti 
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mighty  shadow  in  a  weary  land,"  it  could 
lot  be  an  object  upon  which  the  eye  would 
inger  with  delight,  or  the  excursive  faculty 
f  imagination  find  (bod  and  exercise.  The 
Ightest  bird  that  plumes  its  wing  upon  the 
»aiy  bough,  or,  "tuning  its  native  wood 
otes  wild,"  soars  up  to  the  clear  expanse 
r  heaven's  ethereal  blue ;  the  frailest  plant 
inning  its  parasitical  arms  around  the-sup- 
orting  stem,  lavishing  its  prodigal  sweets 
ipon  the  morning  air,  or  scattering  its  faded 
eaves  upon  the  gales  of  the  wilderness ; 
lie  faintest  cloud  that  sails  before  the  face 
f  the  moon,  basking  for  a  moment  in  her 
«stal  smile,  wearing  her  silver  livery,  and 
lien  wreathing  her  forehead  in  fantastic 
Mm  of  mist  and  vapour  before  it  floats 
.way,  formless,  and  void,  into  the  dark 
bys8  of  unfathomable  night,  are  objects  in 
bemaelves,  in  their  attributes,  relations, 
nd  associations,  infinitely  more  poetical 
lum  the  single  mountain :  and  it  is  precisely 
poD  the  same  principle,  that  woman  with 
er  boundless  sympathies,  her  weakness, 
er  frailty,  her  quick  perceptions,  her  inex- 
aostible  energies,  in  all  that  constitutes 
tie  very  essence  of  her  character,  is  more 
oetical  than  man. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  art 
f  writing  poetry,  women  prove  themselves 
eddedly  inferior  to  the  other  sex ;  for  the 
une  causes  which  retard  their  progress  in 
le  more  laborious  walks  of  science,  are 
qually  (brcible  here.  Beyond  a  very  limited 
Ktent  woman  is  incapable  of  concentrated, 
xed,  and  persevering  attention.  We  have 
lany  instances  that  she  can,  as  it  were  out 
fthe  momentary  fulness  of  her  own  heart, 
discourse  most  eloquent  music,"  but  she  is 
neqfoai  to  any  ofuhose  lasting  productions 
r  poetic  genius,  which  continue  from  age  to 
ge  to  delight  the  world.  I  am  unwilling 
ffwever  even  in  this  instance  to  attribute  to 
er  mental  inferiority,  what  appears  to  me 
I  more  probably  owing  to  the  uncontrolled 
liliience  of  her  imagination,  the  faculty 
KMft  essential  to  the  poet,  which  women 
pisfss  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  its  very 
niberance  of  growth  prevents  the  ripening 
rthooe  rich  firuits  of  which  its  profusion  of 
■riy  blotsom  gives  deceitful  promise.  The 
naginatioD  of  woman  may  be  compared  to 
qokk  growing  plant^  which  shoots  oat  so 


many  slender  twigs  and  tendrils,  that  the 
main  stem  is  weakened,  and  the  whole  plant 
xmable  to  raise  itself  from  the  earth,  continues 
to  bud  and  blossom,  and  send  forth  innu- 
merable shoots  which  altogether  form  a 
beautiful  group  of  flowers  and  verdure,  but 
nothing  moro;  while  the  imagination  of 
man  resembles  a  stately  tree,  whose  firm 
and  continuous  stem,  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  in  their  subordinate  place 
completes  the  majesty,  the  utility,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  The  imagination  of 
woman  is  sufliciendy  vivid  and  excursive  to 
take  in  the  widest  range  of  poetical  sublimity, 
but  unfortunately  it  meets  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions in  that  range,  and  deviates  so 
oflen  from  its  proper  object  to  waste  itself 
upon  others  of  minor  importance,  that  it  sel- 
dom attains  any  laudable  end,  or  accom- 
plishes any  lasting  purpose. 

Jt  is  impossible  fbr  those  who  have  merely 
studied  the  nature  of  woman's  mind,  to  com- 
prehend the  rapidity  of  her  thoughts,  and 
the  versatility  of  her  feelings.  Touch  but 
one  sensitive  chord,  and  her  imagination 
takes  flight  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
over  the  garden  of  earth,  up  into  mid  air, 
beyond  the  lark,  that  sweetest  intelligencer 
of  sublunary  joy,  higher,  still  higher, 
through  illimitable  space,  ascending  to  the 
regions  of  peace  and  glory,  and  passing 
through  the  everlasting  gates  into  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  blessed  spirits,  whose 
feet  <^  sandalled  with  immortality,"  trace  the 
green  margin  of  the  river  of  eternal  life. 

Would  that  the  imagination  of  woman 
had  always  this  upward  tendency,  but, 
alas !  it  is  not  satisfied  even  with  the  frui- 
tion of  happiness ;  it  cannot  rest  even  in  the 
bosom  of  repose  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, even  by  that  stream  whose  waters 
make  glad  the  celestial  city.  The  hght  of 
some  loved  countenance  perchance  is  want- 
ing there,  and  the  spirit,  late  soaring  on  de- 
lighted wing,  now  plunges  downward 
amongst  the  grosser  elements  of  earth, 
while  lured  on  by  tiie  irresistible  power  of 
sympathy,  it  chooses  rather  to  follow  the 
erring  or  the  lost  through  all  the  mazy 
windings  of  sin  and  sorrow,  than  to  rise 
companionless  to  glory. 

With  such  an  imagination,  itartledi  es- 
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cited,  and  diverted  from  its  object,  not  only 
by  every  eight  or  sound  in  earth  or  air,  but 
by  every  impulse  of  the  affections  and  the 
will,  it  is  impossible  that  woman  in  her  in- 
tellectual attainments  should  ever  equal  man, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  her  usefulness,  her 
happiness,  or  the  perfection  of  her  charac- 
ter, that  she  should.  As  she  is  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  her  great- 
est charms,  that  she  is  willing  to  trust  rather 
than  anxious  to  investigate.  While  she 
does  this  she  will  be  feminine,  and  while  she 
is  feminine  she  must  be  poetical 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  another  qua- 
lity, which,  next  to  imagination,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  woman,  and  without  which 
slie  would  lose  half  her  loveliness,  and  half 
her  value.  There  is  no  possible  event  in 
human  life  which  she  is  unable,  not  only  to 
understand,  but  to  understand  feelingly; 
and  no  imaginable  character,  except  ^e 
gross  or  the  vile,  with  which  she  cannot  im- 
mediately identify  herself. 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common 
for  observation,  and  too  necessary  for 
praise,  when  a  woman  forgets  her  own  sor- 
rows to  smile  with  tlie  gay,  or  lays  aside 
her  own  secret  joys  to  weep  with  the  sad. 
But  let  lordly  man  make  the  experiment  lor 
one  half  hour,  and  he  will  then  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  woman  in  every  station  of  society, 
from  tlio  palace  to  the  cottage,  maintains 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  with  little 
commendation,  and  with  no  reward,  except 
that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of  dis- 
interested virtue.  It  is  thought  much  of, 
and  blazoned  forth  to  tlie  world,  when  the 
victim  at  the  stake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ; 
but  does  it  evince  less  fortitude  for  the  vic- 
tim of  corroding  care  to  give  no  outward 
evidence  of  the  anguish  of  a  writhing  soul  ? 
— 4o  go  forth  arrayed  in  smiles,  when  bum- 
iDg  ashes  are  upon  the  heart  ?— to  meet,  as 
a  woman  can  meet,  with  a  never-failing 
welcome  the  very  cause  of  all  her  suffering? 
— and  to  woo  back  with  the  sweetness  of 
her  imchangeable  love,  him  who  knows 
neither  constancy  nor  truth  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  of  adaptation,  which  attaches  to  wo- 
man's character  the  stigma  of  artifice.  She 
ham  no  power  to  command,  therefore  1o  at- 


tain her  purpose  she  can  only  win ;  and  in 
order  to  win,  she  must  in  some  measure 
adapt  herself  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
hold  the  object  of  her  wishes  in  their  keep- 
ing. But  for  one  instance  in  which  this  is 
done  to  serve  a  selfish  purpose,  we  might 
count  a  thousand  where  it  is  done  for  pure 
sympatliy  and  love,  and  tens  of  thousands 
where  she  submits  to  the  disappointment  of 
her  dearest  hopes,  without  attempting,  even 
in  this  humble  manner,  to  obtain  what  she 
desires. 

Women  can  not  only  adapt  themselves  to 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  others,  but 
they  can  actually /ee/  with  tliem — enter  into 
their  very  being  and  penetrate  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  tlieir  souls.  Thus  they  are  no  lesi 
interesting  in  themselves,  than  really  interest- 
ed in  what  they  hear  and  see.  In  society  they 
have  the  character  of  being  diligent  talkers, 
but  are  they  not  good  listeners  also  ?  And 
where  they  do  not  actually  listen,  they  can 
pretend  to  do  so,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  the  speaker  just  as  well  A  truly  agree- 
able w^oman  knows  how  to  give  a  quick  and 
delicate  turn  to  conversation,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  unpleasant  dilemma  or  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect ;  she  knows  how,  and  to  whom, 
to  addrei»  her  good  things,  and  never  wastes 
them  upon  the  wrong  person ;  she  discoven 
tliC  secret  bias  of  tlie  character,  and  bends 
the  same  way,  or  opposes  so  gently,  that 
resistance  becomes  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment; she  reads  the  eye,  and  discourses 
eloquently  in  the  language  of  the  heart; 
and  slie  allows  herself  caprice  enough  to 
rulUe  the  monotony  of  life,  but  not  sufficient 
to  create  tumult  or  confusion.  Without 
diving  so  deep  as  to  be  lost,  she  glides  over 
tlie  surface  of  things  and  makes  herself  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature,  and  their  impor- 
tance in  the  aggregate  of  life.  She  can 
enter  into  the  different  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  assuming  every  variety  of 
form  of  which  it  is  capable,  can  endure 
every  change  of  time,  and  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and,  what  is  most  wonderful,  | 
retain  her  own  identity  in  each.  All  this 
she  can  do  with  Uttle  of  the  ^  borrowed  aid 
of  ornament"  The  charm  is  within  herself 
and  like  the  great  enchantress  of  the  Nile^ 
she  imparts  it  to  everything  around  her. 
For  want  of  the  power  which  is  in  nature, 
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writers  of  romance  are  compelled  to 
ce  all  their  heroines  beautiful — to  place 
n  upon  thrones,  or  beds  of  violets — to 
agle  them  over  with  pearls,  and  blanche 
n  to  the  whiteness  of  snow — to  wreath 
n  with  roses,  and  scatter  flowers  beneath 
r  feet — ^to  endow  them  with  all  languages, 
all  gifts  of  music  and  eloquence,  pour- 
forth  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  from  the 
of  the  cherub.  But  it  is  not  so  in  com- 
I  life;  there  is  a  witchery  in  nature 
ch  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  attain,  and  a 
f  charming  woman  clad  in  russet  weeds, 
r  dam  her  husband's  stockings  and  be 
rming  stilL 

et  afler  all,  it  is  not  by  the  examination 
iny  particular  talent,  faculty,  or  endow- 
it,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 

poetry  of  woman's  character ;  for  such 
*T  liability  to  be  affected  by  every  change 
ircumstance,  and  such  her  capacity  for 
living  pain  and  pleasure,  that  we  must 
lys  speak  of  her  in  reference  to  her 
5  of  feeling,  rather  than  her  capability 
lind.  Her  thoughts  for  the  most  part, 
combinations  of  indistinct  ideas,  which 

together  in  a  tide  too  rapid,  too  impetu- 

and  too  generally  directed  by  her  affec- 
I,  to  admit  of  the  strict  government  of 
t  reason.  She  beholds  not  only  the 
lentand  the  palpable,  but  the  contrast,  and 
dmilitude  of  everything  around  her.  The 

and  the  future  are  spread  before  her 

pictures,  whose  colouring  varies  with 
tone  and  temper  of  her  own  mind.  In 
moment,  the  vivid  glow  of  happiness  is 
laed  over  the  scene,  and  in  the  next,  the 
bre  shadow  of  despair.  Exulting  in  the 
lisition  of  some  unexpected  joy,  what  a 
:  free  spirit  is  that  of  woman,  soaring 
oat  bound  or  limitation,  far  beyond  the 
h  of  fear,  and  spuming  at  the  appre- 
lion  of  future  pain — ^under  the  pressure 
Bietion,  how  sad,  how  low,  how  utterly 
down !  Bursting  forth  upon  the  wings 
ope,  the  soul  of  woman  knows  no  im- 
ment.  Impossibility  is  no  barrier  to  its 
se.  It  sees  that  which  is  without  form, 
s  voices  in  the  depth  of  silence,  and  lays 

of  things  which  have  no  tangible  exis- 
e. 

Uthis  maybe  called  absurd,  and  so  it 
Id  be,  if  the  allusions  of  the  mind  were 


not  permitted  to  lifl  us  occasionally  above 
the  grossness  and  heaviness  of  life.  Without 
this  mysterious  power  to  create  food  for  its 
own  felicity,  the  mind  of  woman  would  sink 
beneath  its  burdens,  and  in4tead  of  a  bright, 
vivacious  being,  ever  the  first  to  welcome 
sunshine — the  last  to  yield  to  gloom,  woman 
would  be  alike  wearisome  as  a  companion, 
feeble  as  a  helpmate,  and  impotent  as  a 
comforter.  All  this  would  be  absurd  too,  if 
the  sphere  of  woman  were  the  same  as  that 
of  man ;  but  as  a  woman  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  those  peculiarities  for  which  she 
is  too  frequently  ridiculea  and  despised, 
arise  either  from  the  excess  or  the  abuse  of 
natural  qualities,  which  under  proper  disci- 
pline, might  have  been  made  conducive  to 
her  own,  and  other's  happiness. 

The  want  of  stability,  consistency  and 
depth,  is  perceptible  only  in  woman's  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  In  all  that  belongs  to  her 
affections,  and  her  social  duties,  she  is 
faithful,  sincere,  and  firm.  It  is  trae,  she  is 
called  fickle,  but  as  has  been  remarked  by 
an  amiable  and  talented  writer,  "  her  incon- 
sistency is  of  the  head  rather  than  of  the 
heart"*  Believing  what  she  hopes,  she 
takes  her  friends  upon  tmst,  and  loving 
rashly,  must  necessarily  be  ol\en  deceived ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  object  of 
her  affection  could  rettiin  the  character  with 
which  her  own  fancy  invested  it,  she  would 
not  still  love  with  the  same  constancy,  and 
"  love  for  ever." 

From  the  varied  and  fluctuating  nature 
of  woman's  feelings,  as  well  as  from  their 
power,  their  expansion,  and  their  depth,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  individually  what  she  is, 
or  what  she  might  be,  because  the  ordmary 
routine  of  life,  particularly  of  polished  life, 
admits  of  litde  development  of  the  passions 
and  affections.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  trial 
that  she  proves  herself,  and  therefore  all 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  nature,  in 
attempting  to  delineate  the  character  of 
woman,  have  done  it  by  a  few  impressive 
strokes,  rather  than  by  general  description. 

Amongst  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
abounding  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  I 
shall  point  out  one  which  bears  most  strik- 


*  Mn.  Bandfbrd,  author  of  *«  WomAn  In  her  Social  and 
Domestic  Character." 
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ingly  the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  It  is 
the  last  speech  of  Dcsderaona  in  the  horrible 
scene  of  her  murder.  i£milia,  her  attend- 
ant, hears  her  dying  voice,  and,  beginning 
to  suspect  there  has  been  foul  play,  ex- 
claims, 

**  O,  who  hftth  done 
ThU  deed  1" 

M  Nobody ;  I  myielf;  Arewell : 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord ;  O,  (krewell !" 

is  answered  by  the  wretched  victim.  Who 
can  read  these  lines  witliout  acknowledging 
the  writer's  profound  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heart  of  woman  ?  First,  Des- 
demona  answers  "  Abftorfy,"  from  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  desire  to  clear  her  husband 
from  suspicion ;  but  immediately  recollecting 
that  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  she  adds,  ^  / 
myself  ji^^  and  then  to  complete  the  whole — 
to  give  the  climax  to  her  fiiithfulness  and 
devotion,  she  continues,  "  Commend  me  to 
my  kind  Zord"— to  that  very  lord  whose 
hand  was  just  unloosed  from  its  fatal  hold, 
and  who  stood  beside  her  neitlier  penitent 
nor  triumphant,  but  literally  stupified  with 
the  magnitude  and  the  horror  of  the  deed 
which  yet  he  had  not  the  power  to  behold 
as  a  crime. 

Another  instance  of  a  gentler  and  more 
pleasing  character,  occurs  in  Wallcnstein, 
as  translated  by  Coleridge,  where  the  prin- 
cess, afler  the  death  of  Max,  claims  the 
tenderest  office  of  friendship  from  her  faith- 
ful companion. 

Tbbkla. 

"  Now  f  entle  Newbran,  ehow  me  the  affbction 
Whkh  thoa  hu  oTer  promised ;  proTe  thyvelf 
My  own  true  flriend  and  fenow-pilgrim. 
This  nlf  ht  we  moat  away. 

NSWBBUH. 

"Away!  and  Whither  1 

Tbbxla. 

"Whither!    Thtrt  i*  hut  one  plact  in  tlf  worii. 
Thither  tehert  he  Wee  buried  /" 

In  these  few  words  we  see  the  magnitude 
of  woman's  love,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of 
her  grief  Herself  and  the  whole  vmiverse 
sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
single  point  of  space.  She  is  surprised  that 
her  friend  should  ask  "  whither,"  and  almost 


reproaches  her  for  not  remembering  thai 
there  is  now  "6u^  one  place  in  the  iDorld.^ 

Lord  Byron  has  in  many  instances  proved 
both  his  talent  and  his  taste,  by  giving  us 
the  true  poetry  of  woman's  character  in  a 
few  toucliing  words.  I  shall  select  one  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  pathos.  It 
occurs  in  Cain,  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
first  murder,  where  the  fratricide  has  re- 
ceived the  malediction  of  one  parent,  and 
been  driven  out  by  the  other.  Adah,  whose 
character  is  beautifully  and  justly  drawn  t| 
throughout,  remains  with  him  afler  the  others 
have  departed,  and  addresses  him  in  these  I 
w^ords : — 


Adah. 
"  Cain !  thoD  haet  heard  we  must  go  flmh.    I  am  rt^j^ 
So  shall  our  children  he.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  thou  his  siater.    Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walli  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night|— Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me— thine  own. 


Caiw. 


*'  Leare  me ! 


Adah. 


"  Why  aU  hate  Ufltkie. 
Cain. 

"  And  wherefore  lingerest  thoa  Y    Dost  thoa  not  foar 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  thisl 


"I  fear 
Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  1 
Shrinli  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherloM. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this,  U  ia  between  thee 
And  the  great  God," 

There  can  be  no  stronger  bond  to  a  firm 
and  faithful  woman,  than  that  ^all  have  leJiP 
the  object  of  her  love.  Adah  feels  this,  and 
offers  no  other  reason.  Besides  which  she 
utters  no  reproach;  enough  has  already 
been  said,  and  like  a  pure  spirit  descending 
upon  earth  for  purposes  of  love  and  mercy, 
she  stoops  wiUi  her  husband  beneath  his 
degradation,  and  though  confessedly  shrink- 
ing from  the  fatal  deed,  meekly  and  reveren- 
tially places  it  solely  between  him  "  and  the 
great  God." 

In  order  to  define  with  greater  precision 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  wo- 
man's character,  we  must  enter  yet  more 
closely  into  her  individual  feelings,  and  for 
tliis  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  trace  her  ex- 
perience through  the  different  stages  of  ex- 
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ifltence,  in  which  we  behold  her  as  a  girl, 
a  maiden,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  an  old  wo- 
I  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  least  impor- 
tant in  tlie  scale  ofhmnan  beings — a  little  girl 
I  or  an  old  woman ;  but  certainly  the  former  in- 
jl  spires  us  with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  which  is 
I  rarely,  too  rcurely,  bestowed  upon  the  latter. 
j|  So  long  as  the  sphere  of  her  childish  enjoy- 
m^ts  is  unassailed  by  affliction,  especially 
'{  by  that  heaviest  of  all  domestic  calamities, 
:!  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  judicious  mother,  the 
;!  existence  of  a  young  girl  is  happy  as  it  is 
innocent    With  her,  day  after  day  dances 
on  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  domestic 
love,  and  night  only  comes  to  remind  her  of 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  wing.    Directed 
by  the  impulse  of  her  feelings  towards  those 
duties  which  are  to  be  her  portion  in  after 
life,  she  tends  her  flowers,  cherishes  her  pet 
lamb,  or  nurses  the  wounded  bird ;  and  true 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  devotes  her  feeble 
strength,  her  earnest  thoughts,  and  her  ar- 
dent wishes  to  the  happiness  of  others.    If 
from  the  mal- administration  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline she  should  become  selfish,  her  sole 
gratification  continues  to  be  derived  from 
surrounding  things,  and  she  never  seeks  it 
m  the  centre  of  her  own  besom,  but  remains 
dependent  still.    It  may  be,  that  she  is  some- 
times unreasonable  in  requiring  more  than 
she  bestows,  but  the  perfect  abandonment 
with  which  she  throws  herself  upon  the  good 
will  and  generosity  of  others,  ought  at  least 
to  claim  their  protection,  if  it  fails  to  ensure 
their  esteem. 

But  let  us  suppose  any  of  the  dark  visita- 
tions of  sin  and  sorrow  to  fall  upon  the  do- 
mestic scene.    It  is  then  that  the  rosy  girl  is 
called  in  from  her  play,  to  watch  and  wait, 
to  bear  the  harsh  rebuke,  to  know  the  inno- 
cent wish  denied,  to  sympathize  with  the  un- 
told grief,  to  cultivate  a  premature  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outward  signs  of  inward  wo, 
and  to  fee!  what  it  is  to  have  the  cherub 
wings  of  childhood  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
age.    Perhaps  the  maternal  voice  is  hushed, 
and  the  hand  that  used   to   smooth  her 
nightly  pillow  cold  in  the  grave.    Who  then 
ia  left  to  pity  the  little  mourner,  as  silently, 
and  unobserved,  she  passes  on  through  life, 
seeking  for  what  the  whole  world  is  too  poor 
-  to  bestow — a  second  mother  7 


Time  passes,  and  the  impulse  of  aflection 
mingles  with  the  dawn  of  reason.  Her  in- 
tellects are  limited  to  the  regular  routine  of 
education,  while  her  passions  are  left  free : 
and  thus  her  feelings  become  matiwed,  while 
her  talents  remain  in  the  bondage  of  infan- 
cy. If  the  page  of  history  is  held  up  before 
her,  she  sees  it  not  as  it  is,  but  in  the  vivid 
colouring  of  her  own  imagination.  She  will 
not  learn  the  truth,  because  it  accords  not 
with  her  aspiring  hopes,  and  ardent  wishes, 
which  have  already  taken  precedence  of  her 
knowledge.  She  cannot  listen  to  the  lore  of 
past  ages,  because  she  is  busy  combating 
present  disappointments,  and  just  beginning 
to  feel  that  her  eflbrts  are  in  vain ;  for  the 
voice  of  experience,  louder  that  that  of  in- 
struction, rises  above  the  light  carolling  of 
joy,  and  will  be  heard.  Her  buoyant  spirit 
repelled,  as  easily  as  it  is  attracted,  mounts 
in  exultation,  or  sinks  in  despair,  and  occu- 
pies with  its  alternations  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
those  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Thrown  by  her  natural  dependence  upon  the 
esteem  and  aflfection  of  those  around  her, 
woman  learns  to  regard  the  smile  of  appro- 
bation as  the  charmed  spell  by  which  the 
gates  of  happiness  are  opened ;  and  to  look 
for  the  frown  of  contempt  as  the  signal  of  her 
darkest  doom.  Trembling  between  these 
two  extremes,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
she  should  study  every  means  to  attain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other :  and  this  is  what 
the  world  calls  vanity ;  while  it  is  in  fact  an 
ardent,  and  in  some  measure  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  do,  and  to  be,  that  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  others,  purely  because  it  is 
gratifying,  not  to  herself  but  to  them ;  and 
an  involuntary  shrinking  from  all  which  can 
repel,  disgust,  or  in  any  way  offend,  because 
to  be  the  source  of  dissatisfaction,  to  give 
pain,  or  to  excite  uneasiness,  is  most  abhor- 
rent to  the  natural  delicacy  and  generosity 
of  her  own  mind. 

It  is  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  that  we 
see  the  female  character  in  its  greatest  va- 
riety and  beauty;  while  the  rich  colouring, 
of  fVesh-bom  fancy,  the  warm  gush  of  gen- 
uine feeling,  and  the  high  aspirations  of 
ambitious  youth,  are  yet  unsubdued  by  the 
tyranny  of  custom,  or  forced  back  into  the 
bursting  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  expe- 
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rience.  Woman,  fresh  as  it  were  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  while  the  loveliness  of  her 
first  creation  is  still  lingering  around  her, 
blended  witli  the  melancholy  "symbols  of  her 
fall,  in  her  character  and  attributes,  l;Ler 
beauty,  her  tenderness,  and  her  liability  to 
danger  and  suffering,  is  all  that  tlie  poet  can 
desire  to  inspire  his  happiest  lays. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  her  existence,  wliile 
love,  her  most  insidious  enemy,  folding  his 
rosy  wings,  lies  shrouded  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  ready  to  rush  forth  on  his  impe- 
tuous flight  towards  the  highest  point  of 
happiness,  or  the  lowest  depth  of  wo,  that 
woman  lays  hold  of  friendship  as  her  great- 
est solace  and  support  Her  mind  is  agi- 
tated with  a  world  of  indefinite  tlioughts 
and  feelings  which  she  is  unable  to  commu- 
nicate, because  she  does  not  understand 
them.  While  tliey  are  confined  within  her 
own  bosom,  she  feels  like  one  burdened  with 
an  immense  and  incalculable  load,  and 
therefore,  she  seeks  the  society  of  those, 
whose  sympathy,  arising  from  a  similarity 
of  feeling,  supplies  the  want  of  a  common 
medium  of  communication.  Ardently  de- 
siring to  find  in  her  friend  all  tliose  qualities 
which  slic  most  admires,  and  prone  by  na- 
ture to  believe  whatever  she  desires,  slie 
pauses  not  to  enquire  whether  the  choice 
she  makes  is  not  rather  the  result  of  her 
own  necessities,  than  a  tribute  justly  paid  to 
virtue;  and  thus  the  two  friends  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  mutually  in  need  of  each 
other,  trust  most  implicitly  to  tlie  strength  and 
durability  of  tlicir  attachment :  and  happy  is  it 
for  those  to  whom  experience  does  not  teach 
the  emptiness  of  what  the  world  calls  friend- 
ship. I  do  not  say  the  worthlesstiess,  because 
that  cannot  be  worthless,  which  supplies  us 
with  enjoyment  for  tlie  present,  and  wisdom 
for  the  fature. 

Nor  let  the  world  be  quarrelled  with  be- 
cause its  friendsliips  do  not  always  last 
Formed  out  of  the  warm  feelings  of  youtli — 
feelings  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  witli  us  through  life,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  lose  our  friendships 
as  wo  journey  onwards,  or  that  retaining 
them,  their  character  and  mode  of  exhibition 
should  be  wholly  changed;  because  we 
cease  in  some  measure  to  feel  the  want  of 


them,  and  therefore  they  can  no  longer  re- 
pay us  for  tlie  expenditure  of  time,  and 
tliought,  and  affection,  which  in  their  origi- 
nal ardour  they  required.  We  have  other 
I  objects  in  pursuit,  ditferent  aims,  and  hopes, 
and  wishes.  We  have  become  more  con- 
centrated in  our  feelings,  and  therefore  have 
less  disposition  to  give  out  the  love  that  once 
flowed  in  a  tide  too  rapid  and  impetuous  to 
be  restrained.  But  let  us  pause,  and  ask, 
have  we  found  anything  to  compare  in  the 
genuine  and  heartfelt  liappiness  it  afforda^ 
with  the  social  hours  of  unguarded  confi-  { 
dence— the  trutli — the  tears — the  afiections 
wliich  belonged  to  the  friendships  of  our 
early  youth  ? 

I  am  far  from  from  asserting  that  we  may 
not  have  friends — true  and  zealous  friends 
— friends  who  would  protect  our  reputation 
as  their  own,  through  every  stage  of  life ; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sucli,  as  hav- 
ing lost  their  enthusiasm,  are  become  keenly 
observant  of  our  faults,  and  strict  to  correct 
them,  rather  than  tender  and  faithful  confi- 
ders  in  our  virtue:  such  as,  wearied  with 
our  peculiarities,  vainly  endeavour  to  make 
us  submit  to  the  common  rule,  and  finding 
their  endeavours  ineflfectual,  grown  nig- 
gardly in  their  charitable  allowance  for  our 
deviations ;  not  such  as  looked  kindly  on  our 
foibles,  because  they  made  a  part  of^us,  and 
felt  if  we  were  better,  that  they  could  not 
love  us  more  :  such  as  freely  enter  into  our 
views  and  feelings,  when  in  full  accordance 
with  their  own  established  notions  of  what  is 
praiseworthy  and  prudent ;  not  such  as  are 
the  last  to  step  forward  and  tell  us  we  have 
been  in  error,  purely  because  they  would  be 
the  last  to  give  us  pain.  Such  friends  as 
these  we  should  do  wisely  to  keep  along 
with  us  even  to  the  end  of  life — they  arc  in 
fact  the  only  true  friends,  because  they  are 
true  to  our  best  interests :  but,  oh  !  they  are 
not  like  the  friends  who  loved  us  in  our 
early  youth  ! 

To  return  to  woman  in  her  girlish  days. 
How  beautifully  has  our  own  fair  poetess, 
whose  lays,  mournful  as  tliey  are  musical, 
remind  us  of  the  fiibled  melody  of  the  dying 
swan,  described  the  particular  yearning  of 
the  heart  with  whicli  the  experienced  ob- 
server regards  the  tender  years  of  woman. 
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I  ott  yoa— Mlent  tenrt  to  weep, 

itjent  ftmiles  to  wear  through  suflcring's  hour, 

ileM  riche*,  from  affection'ii  deep, 

ir  oa  broken  reed*— a  wasted  shower ! 

lake  idoU,  and  to  dad  them  ehiy, 

ewnil  that  worship— therefore  pray  1 

I  on  yon  .'—to  be  found  untir'd, 

ing  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

air-  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  iuspir'd 

.  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  Yain! 

o  bear  w  ith  WTong,  to  cheer  decay, 

!  tu  love  through  all  things— therefore  pray  !" 

her  experience  to  the  next  stage  of 
jonce,  and  woman  in  more  poetical 
cause  so  long  as  her  youth  and 
[ispire  admiration — so  long  as  there 
dng  to  be  gained  by  her  favour,  she 
ctcd  to  the  deceitful  flatteries  of 
tiom  she  is  naturally  desirous  to 
lot  only  as  her  superior,  guide,  and 
at  as  he  holds  the  reins  of  govem- 
id  can  tlierefbre  deprive  her  of  all 

of  her  pleasures.  As  a  girl,  she 
;ived  only  by  her  own  heart,  she  is 
seived  by  the  general  aspect  of  so- 
Vay  is  made  for  her  to  walk  forth 
en,  and  when  suppliants  bow  before 
wonder  tliat  they  should  assume  the 
of  one,  and  leeurn  to  love  the  scep- 
4.  for  a  moment  of  mockery  in  her 
uid  Trusting  and  sincere  herself, 
ms  not  of  falsehood,  and  when  told 
is  beautiiul,  she  looks  in  the  mirror 
eves  it  true.  Finding  that  beauty 
nly  sure  title  to  the  admiration  of 

which  it  is  her  wish  and  her  inter- 
plcaee,  she  values  her  personal 
as  her  richest  dower ;  and  if  she 
)t  from  tlie  fullness  of  a  glad  heart, 
use  smiles  arc  lovely,  frowns  topro- 
icij  or  sighs  to  excite  a  momentary 
it  is  because  she  has  learned  in  her 
ve  with  society  that  she  must  be 
(y  lovely  to  be  beloved,  and  person- 
"Cisting  to  avoid  contempt 

we  think  of  the  falsehood  practised 
women,  at  tliat  season  of  life  when 
nds  are  most  capable  of  receiving 
ins,  and  when  tlieir  intellectual 
just  arriving  at  maturity,  are  most 
serious  and  important  bias,  we  can 
tder  that  there  sliould  be  any  sub- 
rirtue  found  amongst  them.    But  as 

a  time  to  sleep,  and  a  time  to 


awake,  so  there  comes  to  almost  all  women, 
a  time  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
truth — when  their  beauty  charms  not,  and 
their  step  is  heard  without  a  welcome — 
when  they  tune  the  harp  without  an  au- 
dience, and  speak  unanswered — ^when  they 
smile  without  imparting  happiness,  and 
frown  without  exciting  alarm — when  others 
step  forward  to  receive  the  adulation  once 
offered  to  them,  while  they  are  thrust  down 
from  their  imaginary  thrones,  by  the  very 
hands  which  supported  tbem  in  their  ascent 
Compelled  to  descend,  though  sometimes 
gradually,  from  the  state  of  ideal  exaltation 
to  which  she  has  been  raised,  woman — 
weak  woman,  catches  at  every  slender  hold 
that  may  break  her  fall.  To  the  last  voice 
that  speaks  flatteringly,  she  listens  with  an 
avidity  which  subjects  her  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  world ;  while  to  the  last  kind  hand  that 
is  held  out  to  her,  she  clings  with  a  despair- 
ing energy,  an  ardent  gratitude,  which  per^ 
mit  her  not  to  perceive  its  unworthiness. 
Hence  follow  the  absurdities  for  which  she 
is  more  blamed  than  pitied,  and  the  rash 
sacrifice  of  herself,  for  which  she  meets 
with  little  mercy  from  the  world.  But  the 
censor  of  woman  should  be  a  woman  her- 
self, to  know  what  it  is  to  have  hved  in  that 
vortex  of  falsehood,  flattery,  and  dissipation, 
which  surrounds  a  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
male ;  and  then  to  pass  away  into  the  sullen 
calm  of  neglect — to  have  basked  in  the 
warm  and  genial  atmosphere  of  real  or  pre- 
tended affection;  and  then  to  ^bide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  with  which 
envy  never  fails  to  assail  her  whose  capa- 
bili^  of  loving  has  outlived  her  charms — to 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  adulation, 
breathing  her  praises  like  a  perpetual  con- 
cert all  around  her ;  and  then  to  hear  no- 
thing but  the  cold  dull  language  of  truth, 
exaggerated  into  harshness,  or  sharpened 
into  reproof— to  have  lived  a  charmed  life, 
under  the  fascination  of  man's  love,  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  that  constitutes  ideal  happi- 
ness, ministered  to  on  every  hand,  and  feed- 
ing, like  the  butterfly,  upon  the  flowers  oi 
life,  without  a  wish  ungratified,  a  thought 
untold,  or  a  tear  unpitied ;  and  then  upon 
the  world's  bleak  desert  to  stand  alone !  I 
repeat,  that  the  censor  of  woman  should  be 
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a  woman  herself— a  woman  who  has  been 
admired,  and  then  neglected. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  women 
whose  personal  charms  reco'himcnd  Uiem  to 
general  admiration,  because  it  id  of  these 
alone  that  the  poet  delights  to  sing;  yet 
such  is  the  influence  of  personal  admiration 
in  checking  the  growth  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  engendering  selfishness 
and  vanity,  that  we  are  inchned  to  believe 
the  deep  pntlios  of  tlic  feminine  heart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  concealed 
behind  tlie  countenance  that  has  seldom  at- 
tracted the  public  gaze.  It  is  in  such  hearts, 
whose  best  offerings  are  nirely  estimated 
according  to  their  real  value,  tliat  disinter- 
ested affection,  in  all  its  natural  warmth, 
lives  and  burns  fur  the  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing or  the  beloved;  that  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  tempered  down  by  humility,  are  ever 
ready  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  life;  and  tliat  ambition,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  is  directed  to  the  attainment  and  dif- 
fusion of  more  lasting  happiness  tlian  mere 
beauty  can  afford. 

In  tlie  capacity  of  a  wife  we  next  observe 
the  character  of  woman,  and  it  is  here,  if 
ever,  that  slie  learns  the  truth — loams  what 
is  in  her  own  heart,  and  what  are  her  duties 
to  herself  and  others.  Not  that  she  learns 
all  this  through  the  gentle  instnimcntality 
of  affection,  but  by  the  moral  process  of  ex- 
perience, which  if  less  congenial  to  her  taste, 
is  more  forcible  in  its  convictions,  and  more 
lasting  in  its  effects.  In  assuming  this  new 
title,  woman  is  generally  removed  to  a  new, 
and  often  to  a  distant  sphere,  where  she  has 
to  take  her  stand  in  society  upon  conmion 
ground.  None  witliin  the  circle  to  which 
she  is  at  once  admitted,  know  precisely 
what  she  Juis  been^  and  therefore  every  eye 
is  open  to  see  what  she  is.  All  the  Httle 
caprices,  and  peculiarities,  nurtured  up 
with  her  bodily  growth  in  tlie  bosom  of  her 
own  family,  not  only  forgiven  there,  but  in- 
dulged from  the  fond  consideration  that  ^'  it 
was  always  her  way,"  or,  "that  she  was 
always  thus,"  now  stand  fortli  for  tlie  full 
discussion,  and  impartial  inspection  of  the 
many,  who,  seeing  no  just  reason  why  such 
should  have  been  her  way,  and  no  plausible 
pretext  for  her  being  always  thus,  soon  con- 
trive means  to  convince  her,  if  not  by  per- 


sonal information,  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  society,  that  the  more  entirely  she  lays 
aside  such  peculiarities  of  character,  the 
more  she  will  be  respected  and  valued.  Nor 
is  tills  all.  She  has  perhaps  a  stronger 
corrective  witliin  her  own  household.  Her 
husband  begins  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  His  vision  no  longer  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  or  his  judgment  cheated  by  her 
caresses,  he  involuntarily,  and  of)cn  without 
sufficient  delicacy,  points  out  faults  which 
he  neither  saw,  nor  believed  her  capable  of 
posseFsing  before.  "Why  did  I  marry?" 
is.  the  question  which  every  woman,  not 
previously  disciplined,  asks  of  herself  under 
such  circumstances,  "  why  did  I  marry,  if 
not  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as  I  was  in 
my  father's  house  ?"  Such  arc  her  wordi^ 
for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  understand 
her  own  heart ;  but  she  means  in  fact,  "why 
did  I  marry,  if  not  to  be  flattered  and  ad- 
mired as  in  tlie  days  of  courtship,  when  the 
competition  for  my  favour  excited  unremit- 
ting assiduity  in  all  who  sought  to  win  it, 
and  who,  because  they  knew  my  vanity  and 
weakness,  sought  to  win  it  by  these  meaoi 
alone  ?-'  The  answer  is  an  obvious  one— 
because  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  go  deluded 
to  our  graves,  and  therefore  merciful  meau 
have  been  designed,  as  various  as  appro- 
priate to  compel  us  to  open  our  reluctant 
eyes  upon  tlie  trutli ;  and  woman  as  a  wife, 
does  open  her  eyes  at  last,  from  the  dream 
in  w^hich  her  senses  have  been  lulled,  whUe 
with  the  tide  of  conviction,  as  it  rushes  in 
upon  her  newly-awakened  mind,  comeacriooi 
thoughts,  and  earnest  calculations,  and 
deeper  anxieties;  with  higher  hopes,  and 
nobler  aims,  and  better  regulated  affectiooi 
to  counterbalance  them. 

As  a  mother  we  next  behold  woman  in 
her  holiest  character — as  tlie  nurse  of  inno- 
cence— as  the  chcrisher  of  the  first  principies 
of  mind — as  tlie  guardian  of  an  immortal 
being  who  will  write  upon  the  records  of 
eternity  how  faithfully  she  has  fulfilled  her 
trust  And  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  as- 
suming tliis  new  and  important  office,  she 
does  not  necessarily  lose  any  of  tlie  charmi 
which  have  beautified  her  character  before. 
She  can  still  be  tender,  lovely,  delicate,  re- 
fined, and  cheerful,  as  when  a  girl ;  devoted 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  her,  afieo- 
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adicioufl,  dignified,  and  intellectual, 
a  wife  only ;  while  this  new  love, 
lie  very  wella  of  life,  mingles  with 
3nt  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings, 
urmth  and  intensity  to  all,  without 
I  the  force  or  the  purity  of  any. 
e  her  attributes  remain  the  same, 
^  is  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  her 
^ow  more  than  ever  she  forgets 
leeming  nothing  impossible  which 
ence  to  her  own  devotedness,  and 
—computing  neither  time,  nor  space, 
bility  in  tlie  single  consideration  of 
pineBB — regarding  neither  labour, 
r,  nor  weariness',  as  worthy  of  a 
in  comparison  with  its  lightest 
or  its  minutest  pain, 
love  of  a  mother  be  considered  as 
cl  which  pervades  all  animated  na- 
I  not  the  less  beautiful  when  exlii- 
iie  human  character,  for  being  dif- 
oughout  creation ;  because  it  proves 
Author  of  our  being,  knew  that  the 
^e  attributes  of  humanity  would  be 
nt  to  support  tlic  mother  through  her 
,  vexations  and  cares.  He  knew 
ion  would  be  making  distinctions 
the  worthy  and  tlie  unworthy,  and 
rely  consigning  the  supposed  repro- 
uin  ;  tliat  fancy  would  make  selec- 
d  dote  upon  one  while  it  neglected 

that  caprice  would  destroy  the 
domestic  union;  and  that  intellec- 
vuits  would  of\en  take  precedence 
ftic  duties.  And  therefore  he  pour- 
woman's  heart  the  same  instinct 
ipels  the  timid  bird  to  risk  the  last 
f  of  danger  for  her  helpless  young, 
any  one  think  contemptuously,  of 
iliar  capability  of  loving,  because 
e  extinct  it  is  shared  with  the  brute. 
a  sufficient  recommendation  to  our 
hat  it  comes  immediately  from  the 
'  our  Creator — that  we  have  no 
3  control  or  subdue  it — that  it  is 
as  death" — and  lastly,  that  it  im- 
mind  of  the  mother  witli  equal  ten- 
for  her  infirm,  or  wayward,  or  un- 
[lild,  as  for  him  who  gives  early 
of  personal   as    well    as  mental 

But  for  this  wonderful  provision 
n  nature,  what  would  become  of 
pie,  the  diseased,  the  petulant  or 


the  perverse  7  Who  would  be  found  to  ful- 
fil the  hard  duties  of  serving  the  ungrateful, 
ministering  to  the  dissatisfied,  and  watching 
over  the  hopeless  ?  No.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  providential  care  of  our 
heavenly  Father  is  more  beautifully  exhi- 
bited than  in  that  of  a  mother's  love.  Wind- 
ing its  silken  cords  alike  around  every  na- 
tural object,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy, 
it  creates  a  bond  which  unkindness  cannot 
break.  It  pursues  the  wanderer  without 
weariness,  and  supports  the  feeble  without 
fainting.  Neither  appalled  by  danger,  nor 
hindered  by  difficulty,  it  can  labour  without 
reward,  and  persevere  without  hope.  "Many 
waters  cannot  quench"  it;  and  when  the 
glory  has  vanished  from  the  brow  of  the 
beloved  one,  when  summer  friends  have 
turned  away,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
disgrace  have  usurped  their  place,  it  steals 
into  the  soul  of  the  outcast  like  the  sunbeams 
within  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  lighting  the 
darker  dungeon  of  the  polluted  heart,  bring- 
ing along  with  it  fond  recollections  of  past 
happiness,  and  wooing  back  to  fresh  parti- 
cipation in  the  light  and  the  gladness  that 
still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 
spirit 

If  the  situation  of  a  wife  brings  woman  to 
a  right  understanding  of  her  own  character, 
that  of  a  mother  leads  to  a  strict  knowledge 
of  her  own  principles.  Scarcely  is.  any  one 
so  depraved  as  to  teach  her  child  what  she 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
yet  teach  it  she  must,  for  its  "  clear  pure 
eyes"  are  fixed  upon  hers  to  learn  their 
meaning,  and  its  infant  accents  are  inquir- 
ing out  the  first  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
How,  with  such  a  picture  before  her,  would 
any  woman  dare  to  teach  what  she  did  not 
implicitly,  -as  well  as  rationally,  and  from 
mature  examination  believe  to  bo  true.  In 
a  few  days — hours — nay,  moments,  that 
child  may  be  a  cherub  in  the  courts  of  Hea- 
ven. What  if  a  stain  should  have  been 
upon  its  wings,  and  that  stain  the  impress 
of  a  mother's  hand!  or  if  its  earthly  life 
should  be  prolonged,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
tlie  important  future  that  the  mother  lays. 
Other  governors  in  afler  years  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  tuition  of  her  child, 
and  lead  him  through  the  paths  of  acculemic 
lore,  but  the  early  bias— the  bent  of  the 
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moral  character— the  first  principles  of  spi- 
rltaal  life,  will  be  hers,  and  hers  tlie  lasting 
glory  or  tlic  lasting  shame. 

There  is  no  Fccnc  tliroughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  obser>'ntion,  more  strikingly 
illusirative  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even 
physical  beauty  than  that  presented  by  a 
domestic  circle,  where  a  mother  holds  her 
proper  place,  as  the  source  of  tenderness, 
the  centre  of  affection,  the  bond  of  social 
union,  the  founder  of  each  salutary  plan, 
the  umpire  in  all  contention,  and  the  general 
fountain  of  clieerfulness,  hope,  and  consola- 
tion. It  is  to  clear  up  the  unjust  suspicion 
that  such  a  mother  steps  forward ;  to  ward 
off  the  unmerited  blow;  to  defend  the 
wounded  spirit  from  the  injury  to  which  it 
would  sullenly  submit;  to  encouragj  the 
hopeless,  when  thrown  back  in  tlie  competi- 
tion of  talent ;  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  been  defeated,  otlier  aims  in  which 
they  may  yet  succeed;  to  stand  between 
the  timid  and  tlie  danger  they  dread ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  each,  and  all,  to  make  tlieir 
peace  with  offended  authority,  promising, 
hoping,  and  believing,  that  tliey  will  never 
willingly  commit  tlie  same  fault  again. 

Even  amongst  her  boys,  those  wayward 
libertines  of  nature's  commonwealth,  the 
mother  may,  if  she  acts  judiciously,  be  botli 
valuable  and  dear ;  for  wild  and  impetuous 
as  tliey  are  when  they  first  burst  forth  from 
the  restraints  of  childhood,  and  rusli  on  re- 
gardless of  every  impediment  and  whole- 
some check,  as  if  to  attain  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  dependence  and  puerility,  they  are  apt 
to  meet  with  crosses  and  disappointments 
which  plunge  them  suddenly  back  into  the 
weakness  they  have  been  struggling  to  over- 
come, or  rather  to  conceal ;  and  it  is  then 
that  a  mother^s  love  supplies  the  balm  which 
their  wounded  feelings  want,  and  provided 
they  can  mingle  respect  with  their  affection, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowldege  their 
4ependence  upon  it  still. 
'  It  may  here  be  observed  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  word  respect.  When  the  boy 
respects  his  mother,  she  is  associated  with 
his  liighest  aspirations,  and  therefore  he  has 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  her  love.  But 
he  will  not  respect  her  merely  because  she 
has  nursed  him  when  an  infant    No.    He 


must  find  as  he  gains  experience,  a  perfect 
accordance  between  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  the  instruction  he  first  heard  from  his 
mother's  lips,  as  well  as  the  rules  by  which 
her  own  conduct  is  regulated.  It  is  this  re- 
spect mingled  with  natural  affection,  that 
constitutes  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
bond  which  is  woven  in  with  the  life-strings 
of  the  heart;  that  draws  back  the  wanderer 
to  his  home ;  and  is  the  last,  the  very  last, 
which  the  reprobate  casts  off. 

In  turning  from  tlie  contemplation  of  a 
motlier  in  tlie  midst  of  her  family,  to  that  of 
a  mere  old  woman,  we  make  a  melancholy 
descent  from  important  usefulness  to  neg- 
lected imbecility.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
dwelling  too  much  upon  what  ought  to  be^ 
but  the  bare  mention  of  an  old  woimm  brings 
us  down  at  once  to  wliat  is.  To  inquire 
why  it  should  be  thus,  belongs  more  to  the 
writer  on  morals  tlian  on  poetry ;  yet  so  it  it 
— that  woman  who  has  been  cherished  in 
her  infancy  and  flattered  in  her  youth,  who 
has  been  exalted  to  tlie  most  honourable 
station  which  her  sex  can  fill,  and  who  has 
spent  the  meridian  of  her  life  in  toils  and 
anxieties  for  tlie  good  of  otlicrs,  becomes  in 
old  age,  a  mere  proverb,  and  a  by-word— a 
warning  to  the  young  and  the  gay  of  what 
they  must  expect — a  similitude  for  all  that  is 
feeble  and  contemptible — an  evidence  of  the 
destructive  power  of  time— a  living  emblem 
of  decay. 

It  is  true  tlie  motlier  is  a  mother  still,  and 
greatly  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  where  she 
sinks  into  a  state  of  total  neglect,  it  is  from 
the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  respect  in  the 
minds  of  her  children  ;  nor  are  there  want- 
ing instances  to  prove  this  fhct— instances  in 
which  tlie  want  of  youtliful  beauty  has  been 
more  than  supplied  by  the  loveliness  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  all  tlie  world,  and  with 
its  God ;  where  the  weakness  of  old  age  has 
been  dignified  by  the  services  of  a  well-spent 
life:  and  where  tlie  wants  and  wislies  of 
second  cliildhood  have  been  sootlied  by  af- 
fection, whose  vital  principle  is  gratitude, 
and  whose  foundation  is  esteem.  But  we 
speak  of  the  world,  and  Uie  things  of  the 
world  as  we  find  tlicm,  and  we  find  old  wo- 
men so  frequently  neglected  and  despised, 
that  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure, to  show,  tliat  though  bereft  of  every } 
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larm,  they  may  still  be  poetical — po- 
I  their  recollections,  beyond  what  hu- 
iture  can  be  in  any  other  state  or 
r  its  existence. 

an  unkind  propensity  that  many 
have,  to  make  old  women  poeticcd 
{ the  instrumentality  of  their  passions, 
rating  them  into  witches  and  mon- 
the  most  repulsive  description,  and 
;  so  much  "  to  point  a  moral,"  as  '^  to 
i  tale;"  but  in  such  instances  the 
a  indebted  to  their  recollections  for 
interest  which  his  unnatural  exhibi- 
cite — ^to  flashes  of  former  tenderness 
I  through  the  gloom  of  despair — to 
ind  glowing  associations  following  in 
:e  of  madness — and  to  once  familiar 
of  love  and  beauty,  re-animated  by  a 
paradox,  at  the  touch  of  the  wand 
1,  and  bending  in  all  their  early  love- 
rer  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
:e  indeed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
ion,  must  be  the  recollections  and 
ions  of  her,  whose  long  life,  from  its 
to  its  latest  period,  has  been  a  hfe  of 
-whose  experience  has  been  that  of 
ions,  rather  than  events — and  whoso 
B  down  amidst  the  varied  and  innu- 
tints  which  these  impressions  have 
)  its  atmosphere.  Endued  with  an 
stible  power  of  multiplying  relative 
Dw  melancholy  must  be  the  situation 
'ho  was  once  beloved  and  cherished, 
ipiscd  and  forsaken — who  in  her  turn 
id  cherished  others,  and  is  now  ntg- 
If  she  be  a  mother — one  of  those 
>thers  who  expect  that  mere  indul- 
!  to  win  the  lasting  regard  of  their 
,  what  sad  thoughts  must  crowd 
r  at  every  fresh  instance  of  unkind- 
1  every  additional  proof  that  she  has 
vay  from  what  she  was,  both  in  her 
1  others'  estimation.  Over  the  brow 
r  frowns  upon  her,  she  perhaps  has 
.  with  unutterable  tenderness  through 
:  night  when  every  eye  but  hers' 
ping.  The  lips  that  now  speak  to 
ly,  or  answer  her  with  silence  when 
JcB,  she  has  bathed  with  the  welcome 
when  they  were  parched  and  bum- 
.  contagious  fever.  The  scorn  with 
ler  humble  pretensions  are  looked 
K>n,  arises  in  the  hearts  of  those  for 


whose  higher  intdlectual  attainments  she 
has  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exerted  every 
faculty.  And  what  if  she  be  unlearned  in 
the  literature  of  modem  times,  she  under- 
stands deeply  and  feelingly  the  springs  of 
affection,  and  tenderness  and  sorrow.  She 
knows  from  what  source  flow  the  bitterest 
tears,  and 

**  How  iharper  than  a  serpeni'i  tooth  it  la 
TV>  have  a  thanjileu  chUd." 

She  sees  the  young  glad  creatures  of 
another  generation  sporting  around  her,  and 
her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  playmates  of 
her  childhood — some  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  helplessness  or  suftering — some 
dead  and  some  forgotten.  She  hears  the 
reluctant  answer  when  she  asks  a  kindness 
of  one  of  the  merry  group,  and  she  thinks 
of  the  time  when  kindness  was  more  freely 
granted  her,  though  far  less  needed  than 
now.  She  starts  at  the  loud  laugh,  but  can- 
not understand  the  jest,  and  no  one  explains 
it  to  her  listening  ear.  She  loses  the  thread 
of  earnest  conversation,  and  no  one  restores 
the  clue.  She  sits  within  the  social  circle, 
but  forms  no  link  in  the  chain  of  social  union. 
Her  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  harmo- 
nize with  those  of  her  juvenile  companions, 
and  she  feels  in  all  its  bitterness,  that  least 
tolerable  portion  of  human  experience — what 
it  is  to  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  society — 
surrounded  by  kindred  and  friends,  and  yet 
alone. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman 
merely  as  regards  this  life,  we  are  struck 
with  the  system  of  unfair  dealing  by  which 
her  pliable,  weak  and  dependent  nature  is 
subjected  to  an  infinite  variety*  of  suffering, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  of  all 
earthly  creatures  she  is  the  most  pitiable. 
And  so  unquestionably  she  is,  when  unen- 
lightened by  those  higher  views  which  lead 
her  hopes  away  from  the  disappointments 
of  the  present  world,  to  the  anticipated 
fruition  promised  to  the  faithful  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  whole  life  of  woman, 
when  studied  with  reference  to  eternity,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  great  plan  of  moral  dis- 
cipline mercifully  designed  to  assist  her 
right  conduct  through  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  surround  her  path.  In  child- 
hood she  is  necessarily  instructed  in  what 
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belong  to  social  and  domestic  duty,  and 
.here  she  learns  tlie  difficult  but  important 
task  of  submitting,  and  of  making  her  own 
gratification  give  place  to  tliat  of  others.  In 
youth  she  is  plunged  into  a  sphere  of  greater 
temptations,  and  of  more  intense  enjoyments, 
where  her  experience,  embracing  the  widest 
extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  teaches  her 
all  the  different  means  to  be  made  use  of  in 
avoiding  or  palliating  the  one,  and  promot- 
ing the  other.  As  a  wife  and  a  mother  she 
has  an  opportunity*  of  acting  upon  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired,  and  if  her  practice  does 
honour  to  her  theory,  it  is  here  that  she  ob- 
tains an  importance,  and  derives  a  satisfac- 
tion, which  might  be  dangerous  even  to  a 
disciplined  mind,  did  not  age  steal  on  and 
diffuse  his  sombre  colouring  over  the  plea- 
sant pictures  to  which  her  affections  had 
given  too  warm  a  glow,  and  which  her  hap- 
piness had  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
contemplating.  But  this  cold,  blank  me- 
dium intervening  between  life  and  eternity 
— between  beauty  and  ashes — ^between  love 
and  dnitli,  comes  to  warn  her  that  all  she 
has  been  desiring,  is  but  as  the  scattering 
of  tlic  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  heaven ;  tliat 
all  she  huR  been  trusting  in,  is  but  typical  of 
that  which  endures  for  ever;  and  tliat  all 
she  has  been  enjoying,  is  but  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  felicity. 

Let  tlien  the  aged  woman  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  contempt  She  is  helpless  as  a 
child ;  but  as  a  child  she  may  be  learning 
the  last  awful  lesson  from  her  Heavenly 
Father.  Her  feeble  step  is  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave ;  but  her  hopes  may  be 
firmly  planted  on  the  better  shore  which 
lies  beyond.  Her  eye  is  dim  with  suffering 
and  tears ;  but  her  spiritual  vision  may  be 
contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
gates  of  eternal  rest  Beauty  has  faded 
from  her  form ;  but  angels  in  the  world  of 
light  may  be  weaving  a  wreath  of  glory  for 
her  brow.  Her  lip  is  silent ;  but  it  may  be 
only  waiting  to  pour  forth  celestial  strains 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  Lowly,  and  fallen, 
and  sad,  she  sits  amongst  the  living;  but 
exalted,  purified,  and  happy,  she  may  arise 
from  the  dead.  Then  turn  if  thou  wilt  from 
the  aged  woman  in  her  loneliness,  but  re; 
member  she  is  not  forsaken  of  her  God ! 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

In  tracing  tlie  connexion  of  poetry  witii 
subjects  most  frequently  and  naturally  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  we  observe 
how  it  may  be  associated  with  our  pursuits, 
so  as  to  give  interest  to  what  is  familiar,  to 
refine  what  is  material,  and  to  heighten 
what  is  sublime.  We  now  open  the  Bible, 
and  find  that  poeuy  as  a  principle  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  derived  from  association, 
is  also  diffused  through  every  page  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  so  diffused,  that  the 
simplest  child,  as  well  as  the  prolbundest 
sage,  may  fed  its  presence.  This  in  fact, 
is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  (a  merit  which 
in  no  other  volume  but  the  Bible,  can  be 
found  in  perfection.)  tiiat  it  addresses  itself 
so  immediately  to  the  principles  of  feeling 
inherent  in  our  nature,  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  those  who  have  made  but  little  progress 
in  die  paths  of  learning,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  presents  a  source  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  the  scholar  and  the  phikMO- 
pher.  Let  us  refer  as  an  example,  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis : 

In  the  beginninf,  GoU  created  (he  heaTea  and  tbe 
earth. 

And  the  earth  waa  without  fhrm  and  roid;  and  dark- 
neM  was  upon  the  fare  of  tbe  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of 
God  iDoved  upon  the  fkce  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said,  l^t  there  he  light ;  and  there  waa  light 

A  child  but  just  grown  familiar  with  the 
words  contained  in  these  verses,  not  only 
understands  their  meaning  here,  but  feels 
soiTictliing  of  their  sublimity — something  of 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  God  indio 
could  create  this  wondertul  world,  whose 
Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  tlie  waters^ 
and  who  scud,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there 
vas  light !  While  learned  men  of  all  ages 
have  agreed,  that  no  possible  combination 
of  words,  could  express  more  clearly  and 
powerfully  than  these,  the  potency  of  the 
first  operations  of  almighty  power  of  which 
mankind  have  any  record.  | 

We  have  more  tlian  once  observed  that 
poetry  must  have   some  reference,  either ' 
uniformly  or  partially,  to  our  own  circum- 
stances, situation,  or  experience,  as  well  ai  I 
to  the  more  remote  and  varied  conceptiow 
of  the  imagination ;  and  in  the  Scripturei^  n 
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we  find  this  fact  fully  illustrated.  Witness 
Che  frequent  recurrence  of  these  simple 
words — and  God  said.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  mandates  of  almighty  power  issued 
forth  from  the  heavens,  hut  simply,  that  God 
waid:  a  mode  of  speech  familiar  to  tlie  least 
cultivated  understanding,  yet  in  no  danger 
of  losing  its  subhmity  as  used  here,  because 
immediately  afler,  follow  tliose  manifesta- 
tions of  iiAiversal  subordination,  which  give 
us  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Divine  wilL 

Again,  afler  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  when 

tbey  heard  the  voice  ot  the  Lord  God  walklDf 

fa  the  f  iirdeii  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adnni  and  hi« 
wilh  hid  themMlTea  ftom  the  preaenee  of  the  Lord  God 
•BOBgec  the  trees  of  the  i^ardea. 

Aad  the  Lord  God  called  nnto  Adooi.  and  aaid  onto 
hha.  Where  art  thou  1 

And  he  aoid,  I  heard  thy  roice  in  the  f  arden,  and  I  was 
alMd,  beeaoee  1  was  naked ;  and  I  hid  myself. 

What  description  of  shame  and  abase- 
ment can  be  more  true  to  human  nature 
than  this?  But  the  character  of  Cain  af- 
fords the  earliest,  the  most  consistent,  and 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  exemplifications 
i  of  afiections  a^d  desires  perverted  from 
their  original  purity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. Cain,  the  second  man  who  breathed 
upon  the  newly-created  earth,  felt  all  the 
itirrings  of  envy  and  jealousy,  precisely  as 
we  feel  them  at  this  day,  and  he 


-  talked  with  Abel  his  brother :  and  it 


Is  paaa,  when  they  were  In  the  field,  thai  Cain  rose  np 
igainst  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

And  tho  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy 
kntherl  cad  he  said,  I  know  not:  am  I  my  brother's 
keeper 1 

Aad  ha  said,  What  hast  thon  done  1  the  Toice  of  thy 
hrelher's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground. 

And  now  art  thon  carsed  from  the  earth,  which  hath 
spaaed  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother*a  blood  from 
thy  hand; 

Whaa  tlMa  tilleec  the  groand.  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yWd  aaio  thee  her  strength ;  a  Aigltlre  and  a  Tagabond 
ihik  thoa  be  la  the  earth. 

And  Caia  eaid  onto  the  Lord,  My  pnnlshment  Is  greater 
Ihaa  1  caa  bear. 

Behold,  thou  hast  drlrea  me  ont  this  day  from  the  fhce 
efthe  earth :  and  from  thy  ftc4  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall 
he  a  fee itiTe  and  a  Tagabond  in  the  earth ;  and  it  shall 
caaw  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  flndeth  me  shall  slay 
■a. 

Aid  the  I«ord  eald  nnto  him,  Therefore  whoeoever 
dayeth  Cain,  Tengeaace  shall  be  taken  on  him  soTenfold. 
I  Aad  the  Lord  eel  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
I  Asold  kiU  him. 
Aad  Caia  went  oat  from  the  preeence  of  the  Lord.— 


L 


I      Am  I  my  brother^B  keeper  7  is  a  question 
I  with  which  we  are  too  apt  to  answer  the  re- 
I  proaches  of  conscience,  when  we  have  vio- 
i  lated  the  most  important  trust  or  neglected 
i  tlie  duties  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  in 
life.    And  what  sufierer  under  the  first  in- 
fliction of  chastisement,   consequent  upon 
his  own  transgressions,  has  not  given  utter- 
ance to  the  expressive  language — my  jnah- 
ishment  is  greater  than  I  can  beat*  7    Thus 
far  tliis  striking  passage  contains  what  is  fa- 
miUar  and  natural  to  every  human  being, 
but  beyond  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  it,  it  has  great  power  and  even 
sublimity,  in  no   instance    more  so,  than 
where  it  is  said,  that  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  in  which 
the  Lord  promises  to  bless  Abraham, 
saying — 

I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  caree  him  that 
cnrseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  flunilies  of  the 
earth  be  bleesed. 

As  well  as  aflerwards  when — 

the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  say- 
ing, Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward— 

is  comprehensive  and  full  of  meaning  be- 
yond what  more  elaborate  language  could 
possibly  convey.  And  also  after  the  sepa- 
ration from  Lot,  where  the  Lord  said  \mto 
Abraham, 

Lift  np  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where 
thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward  and 
westward : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  secMt,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever. 

And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth :  so 
that  ir  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall 
thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 

Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in 
the  breadth  of  it;  for  I  will  give  it  nnto  thee. 

Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Ilebron,  and  built  there 
an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

Here  tlie  act  of  stretching  the  sight  to  the 
northwardf  and  soiUhicardy  and  eastward^ 
and  westtoasxl,  and  ^calking  through  the 
land  in  the  length  of  if,  and  in  the  breadth 
ofit^  presents  to  the  mind  ideas  of  space 
and  distance,  at  once  simple  and  sublime ; 
and  when  we  read  that  whenever  the  faitli-  i 
ful  patriarch  found  rest  in  his  wanderings,  | 
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he  bmU  there  an  altar  to  the  Lard^  our 
thoughts  are  led  on  by  a  natural  transition 
to  our  own  experience,  to  ask  what  record 
we  have  left,  or  could  leave  in  the  past,  to 
prove  that  the  same  divine  presence  was 
with  us  in  our  journey  through  life. 

The  story  of  Hagar  is  one  of  great  poeti- 
cal interest  We  pursue  the  destitute  mo- 
ther and  her  helpless  child  into  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  and  behold  a  picture 
which  has  become  proverbial  for  the  utter 
desolation  which  it  represents.  Compelled 
by  a  stem  necessity,  with  the  ultimate  good 
of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted,  tlie 
mother  goes  forth  as  she  believes,  un- 
friended and  alone,  to  trust  herself  and  the 
treasure  of  her  affections  to  the  mercy  t>f  the 
elements,  and  the  shelter  of  the  pathless 
wilds,  unconscious  that  her  peculiar  situation 
is  made  the  especial  care  of  the  Fatlier  of  the 
fatherless,  and  the  Protector  of  the  forlorn. 

And  the  water  was  apent  In  the  bottle,  and  she  cast 
the  child  under  one  of  the  ahrubt. 

And  the  went,  and  aat  her  down  over  against  him  a 
food  way  oflT,  as  it  were  a  bow-thot ;  for  she  aatd,  l«et 
me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  aat  over 
agaJnut  him,  and  lift  up  her  rolce  and  wept 

And  God  heard  the  roice  of  the  lad  :  and  the  angel  of 
God  called  to  Hagar  otit  of  heaven,  and  aaid  unto  her, 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  1  Fear  not ;  for  God  hath  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  U. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for 
I  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 

And  in  the  following  chapter,  where 
Abraham,  faithful,  even  to  the  resigning 
his  dearest  treasure,  goes  forth  with  his  son, 
prepared  to  render  him  up  if  tlie  Lord 
should  require  it  at  his  hand ; 

And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  Aither  and  said. 
My  (kther  1  and  he  said,  Here  am  I,  my  son :  and  he  mid, 
Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood :  but  where  Is  the  lamb  (br 
a  burnt  offering  1 

And  Abraham  said.  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself 
•  burnt  offering :  so  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

How  strong  must  have  been  the  faith  of 
the  patriarch  at  that  moment;  or  if  not,  how 
agonizing  his  feelings  as  a  father !  But  if 
tliere  were  any  of  the  natural  struggles  of 
humanity  between  his  faith  and  his  love, 
they  are  sealed  to  us,  by  the  simple  and 
beautiful  conclusion, — so  they  went  both  of 
them  together. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  in  particular  instances, 
such  as  may  be  singled  out  for  examples, 


that  we  see  and  feel  the  poetry  even  of  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  separate 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge, 
handed  down  to  us  in  language  the  roost 
intelligible  and  unadorned,  present  to  the 
imagination  pictures  of  subHmity  so  awful 
and  impressive,  that  it  seems  not  improbable 
we  may  in  some  measure  have  derived 
our  ideas  of  sublimity  and  power,  from 
impressions  made  by  our  first  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Beside  which,  we  find  descrip- 
tions of  the  desert,  and  the  wilderness,  the 
wells  of  water,  and  the  goodly  pastures,  of 
the  intercourse  of  anguls  witli  the  children 
of  men,  and  of  the  visitations  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  il*  not  personally,  in  the  diffe- 
rent manifestations  of  his  power  and  his 
love — as  a  voice,  and  an  impulpc — all  con- 
veyed to  us  in  language  as  simple  as  if  a 
shepherd  spoke  of  his  flocks  upon  tlic  moun- 
tain— as  sublime  as  if  an  angel  wrote  the 
record  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  by  any 
means  confined  to  those  passages  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  exhibited  as 
operating  upon  the  infant  world.  The  same 
influence  extending  over  the  passions  and 
affections  of  human  nature,  is  described  with  \ 
the  most  touching  pathos,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive truth.  That  moving  and  controll- 
ing influence,  so  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  vxrrd  of  the  Lord  coming  with  irresisti- 
ble power  upon  the  instruments  of  liis  will, 
is  nowhere  set  before  us  in  a  stronger  light, 
than  in  the  character  of  Balaam,  when  he 
declared  tliat  if  Balak  would  give  him  bit 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  he  could  not  go 
beyond  tlie  word  of  the  Lord  his  God  to  do 
less  or  more.  Not  even  when  he  stood 
upon  the  high  place  amidst  the  seven  altars 
with  the  burning  sacrifice,  and  all  the  princes 
of  Moab  around  him,  and  knew  that  the  ex- 
press object  of  his  calling  was  to  curse  the 
people  whom  tlic  most  high  had  blessed; 
yet  here,  before  the  multitudes  assembled  to 
hear  tlie  confirmation  of  their  hopes,  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  how  those  hopes 
were  defeated,  saying. 

Bslak,  the  king  of  Moab,  hath  brought  roe  froai 

Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying.  Come, 
curse  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  me  Israel. 

now  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed Y  or 
how  shall  1  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  f  . 

For  (h>m  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  hbn,  and  flrom  the  ' 
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kiDi  1  behold  him :  lo,  the  ptoplt  than  dwell  lionet  and 
■ten  Mit  be  reckosed  amoag  the  nationa. 

Who  can  count  the  daat  of  Jacob,  and  the  nnniber  of 
the  founh  part  of  Israel  1  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
rif  hteooa.  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  I 

And  Balak  said  onto  Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done 
onto  roe  1  I  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  be- 
held, thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether. 

And  he  answered  and  said.  Must  I  not  take  heed  to 
■peak  ttet  which  the  Lord  hath  put  into  my  mouth  1 

Although  Balaam  knew  tliat  by  obeying 
the  word  of  the  Lord  he  was  sacrificing  the 
favour  of  his  master,  who  had  promised  to 
promote  him  to  honour,  yet  again,  when 
brought  to  the  top  of  another  mountain  with 
the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  power 
of  Omnipotence — when  seven  altars  were 
again  built,  and  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams  sacrificed,  the  people  of  Moab  were 
again  told,  that  the  Lord 

teth  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  be 

aaea  penrersenesa  In  Israel :  the  Lord  his  God  is  with 
him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 

Disappointed  and  defeated,  Balak  now 
very  naturally  exclaims,  Neither  curse  them 
at  ally  nor  bless  them  at  all.  Yet  still  will- 
ing to  try  for  the  tliird  and  last  time,  the 
power  of  man  ngainst  hie  Maker,  ho  leads 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  Mount  Peor,  where 
the  same  ceremonial  gives  the  sanction  of 
truth,  and  the  majesty  of  power,  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet ;  and  here  it  is  that  he  pours 
forth  lor  the  last  time,  a  blessing,  still  richer 
and  more  unlimited  than  before,  beginning 
with  the  beautiful  and  poetic  language, 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabema* 
dca,0  Israel! 

As  the  ▼alleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
rirer'a  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
UMliid.  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

To  those  woo  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  the  human  heart,  the  sad  his- 
tory of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter  afibrds 
particular  interest,  told  as  it  is  in  language 
never  yet  exceeded  for  simplicity  and  gen- 
uiiie  beauty,  by  any  of  the  numerous  wri- 
ll  ten  who  have  given  us,  both  in  prose  and 
ll  verse,  imaginary  details  of  this  melancholy 
•tory. 

And  Jephthah  Towed  a  tow  nnto  the  Lord,  and  said, 
if  tkon  shaH  without  Afl  deUrer  the  children  of  Ammon 
lato  mine  handa, 

Then  ii  shall  be,  thaf  whatsocTer  cometh  forth  of  the 
4oora  of  my  house  to  meet  ms,  when  I  return  in  peace 


flrom  the  chiMren  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumt-oflering. 

So  Jephihah  passed  OTer  unto  the  children  of  Ammon 
to  fight  against  them ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
his  bands. 

And  be  smote  them  flrom  Aroer,  even  till  thou  come 
to  Bfinnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the 
vineyards,  with  a  Tery  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  child- 
ren of  Ammon  were  subdued  before  the  children  of 
Israel. 

And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and  be- 
hold his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrela 
and  with  dances:  and  she  was  his  only  child;  beside 
her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !    Thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  I 
and  I  cannot  go  back. 

And  she  said  onto  him,  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened 
thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that 
which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as 
the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeahce  for  thee  of  thine  enemies, 
even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

The  cliaracter  of  Samson  displays  in  a 
powerful  manner  that  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  which  too  frequently  pro- 
duces the  most  fatal  and  irrevocable  ruin. 
It  is  a  character  well  worthy  of  our  greatest 
poet,  yd  one,  to  ilie  interest  of  which,  his 
genius  could  add  nothing,  and  (what  is  say- 
ing much)  could  expatiate  upon  without 
taking  anything  away.  *  We  first  behold 
Samson  as  the  man  before  whom  the  Phi- 
listines trembled,  aAer  rending  the  lion,  and 
scattering  thousands  with  a  single  arm, 
stooping  to  the  dalliance  of  a  false  and 
worthless  woman — three  tim^s  deceived — 
wantonly  and  wickedly  deceived,  yet  trust- 
ing her  at  last  with  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Next,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
we  find  him, 

**  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slavet.'* 

And  lastly,  as  if  this  punishment  were  not 
fiuflicient,  he  is  led  forth  and  placed  between 
the  pillars  in  the  public  hall  of  entertain- 
ment, to  make  sport  at  tlie  festival  of  his 
enemies,  rejoicing  in  his  weakness  and  his  j 
bonds ;  where  tlie  indignation  of  his  uncon- 
querable soul  finaUy  nerves  him  for  that 
tremendous  act  of  retributive  vengeance, 
by  which  the  death  of  Samson  is  commem- 
orated. 

The  story  of  Ruth  is  familiar  in  its  touch- 
ing pathos,  to  every  feeling  heart ;  as  well 
as  intrinsically  beautiful  to    every  poetic  Ij 
mind.    Wliat  for  instance  can  exceed  the  !■ 
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description  of  tlie  separation  of  the  sisters, 
when  their  mother  entreats  them  to  leave 
her. 

And  they  lititd  up  their  Toice  and  wtpt  again:  and 
Orpah  kiMed  her  nioiher-inlaw ;  but  Ruth  clave  nnto 
her. 

And  she  uid,  Dehuld,  thy  eUter-in-Iaw  U  gone  tmck 
unto  her  people,  and  unto  her  gods :  return  thon  after 
thy  slNter-in-law. 

And  Ruth  eaid,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  re- 
turn firom  following  after  thee :  for  whither  thou  goeat, 
I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  wiU  lodge :  thy  peo- 
ple ahall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  : 

Where  thou  dieat,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  1  be  bnried : 
the  Lord  do  eo  to  me,  and  more  abo,  if  aught  but  death 
port  thee  and  me. 

In  speaking  of  poetry  as  it  relates  to  the 
passions,  and  to  tlic  minor  impulses,  and 
finer  sensihilities  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  most 
calculated  for  their  dcveloi)ement,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  life  and 
character  of  Saul,  as  one,  abounding  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  tlie  Scripturen, 
with  poetical  interest  The  book  of  Job  is 
one  of  poetry  itselfj  yet  the  character  of  tlic 
sublime  sufferer  does  not  afford  the  variety 
exhibited  in  that  of  Saul.  Prostrate  in  the 
dust  of  tlie  earth,  and  still  holding  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  we  behold  him  as  an 
isolated  being^  struck  out  from  the  common 
lot,  and  set  apart  for  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion, whoso  severity  was  sufficient  to  fill  a 
more  human  heart  with  bitterness.  But  the 
experience  of  Saul  is  that  of  a  more  ordi- 
nary man,  with  whom  we  can  fully  sympa- 
thize, as  we  go  along  with  him  through 
those  great  national  and  social  changes,  by 
which  men  of  common  mould  are  often 
placed  before  tlie  world  in  a  point  of  view 
so  striking  and  important,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  thd  name  of  great  We  recognize  in  the 
king  of  Israel  the  same  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  men  in  all  ages  have  been  influ- 
enced ;  yet  while  we  speak  of  him  as  a  less 
extraordinary  character  than  Job,  it  is  only 
so  far  as  the  features  of  his  character  are 
more  intelligible  and  familiar  to  our  obser- 
vation and  experience;  for  every  tiling 
recorded  of  him  in  his  eventful  history, 
bespeaks  a  mind  imbued  at  the  same  time 
witli  power  and  sensibility,  and  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  the  extremes  both  of  good  and  evil. 

We  behold  him  first  a  simple  youth — ^a 
choice  young  man^  and  a  goodly ^  so  uncon- 


scious of  the  high  honour  which  awaited 
him,  that  when  Samuel  emphatically  aski, 
"  Is  not  the  desire  of  the  people  on  thee,  and 
on  thy  fatlier's  house?"  he  answers  with 
perfect  humility  and  simplicity  of  heart, 

Am  not  I  a  Benjamite,  oT  the  amalleat  of  the  tribee  of 
hrael  T  and  my  fhmily  the  leaat  of  all  the  fluailiea  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  1  wherefore  then  apeakoat  thoa  aote 
mel  I 

Ye,  I 

It  waa  ao,  that  when  he  had  turned  hia  back  to  . 

go  ft-om  Bamnel,  God  gave  him  another  heart 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  an  ambi- 
tious heart,  but  rather  a  heart  enlarged  with 
a  conception  of  the  favour  of  tlie  Almighty, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  axid 
with  all  heavenward  aspirations;  so  tliat, 
under  a  sense  of  tlie  responsibility  of  send- 
ing forth  as  a  king,  an  edict  among  his 
people,  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and 
asked  counncl  of  God  before  he  went  down 
aflcr  the  Philistines.  Thus  far  we  find  him 
obedient  as  a  man,  and  faithful  aa  a  sove- 
reign ;  for  his  heart  was  yet  uncomipted  by 
the  temptations  which  surround  a  throne: 
but  the  power  of  leading  and  governing 
others,  soon  produced  its  natural  and  fre- 
quent consequence — a  disposition  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  inclination,  and  to  resist 
all  higher  authority.  Thus,  when  com- 
manded to  go  and  smite  the  Aroalekites^ 
and  utterly  to  slay  both  men  and  women, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel 
and  ass,  he  spared  Agag  and  the  best  of 
the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the  fat- 
lings,  and  of  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was 
good,  and  would  not  utterly  destroy  them ; 
tliereby  transgressing  the  great  paramount 
law,  no  less  necessary  for  the  right  gov- 
ernment of  an  infant  mind,  than  for  an 
infant  world — the  law  of  obedience. 

Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Barauel,  aaylng, 

It  rrpenteth  me  that  I  have  aet  up  Saul  to  be  king :  for 
he  ik  turned  back  (Vom  following  me,  and  hath  aoc  per* 
formed  my  commandroenta.  And  it  grieved  Bnmnel; 
Olid  he  cried  uuto  the  I^rd  all  night 

And  when  Samuel  roae  up  early  to  meet  Baol  In  the 
morning,  it  waa  told  Samuel,  anyiug,  Saul  came  vp  to 
Carmel,  and,  behold,  he  net  him  up  a  place,  and  la  gone 
about,  and  paaaed  on,  and  gone  down  to  GilgaL 

And  Samuel  came  to  Saul :  and  Saul  aaid  onto  him, 
Bleued  be  thou  of  the  Lord  :  I  have  performed  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord. 

And  Samuel  uid,  What  meaneth  then  thia  bleating  of 
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tk«  tbMp  in  miaa  cva,  tad  the  lowiag  of  Che  oxea  which 
I  hear 1 

And  Seal  eaid,  They  have  brought  them  from  the 
AvuUekitee :  for  the  people  spared  the  beet  of  the  sheep 
aad  of  the  oxen,  to  eacriflce  anto  the  Lo(^  thy  God ;  and 
the  rent  we  bare  ntterly  destroyed. 

Then  Samuel  said  unto  Baul,  Stay,  and  I  win  tell  thee 
whAt  the  Lord  bath  »aid  to  me  this  uight  And  he  said 
■nto  him,  Say  on. 

And  Samuel  said,  When  thon  wast  little  in  thine  own 
sight,  wast  thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  Lord  anointed  ihee  king  oTer  Israeli 

And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  said.  Go  and 
utterly  destroy  the  sinners  of  the  Amalekites,  and  fight 
asainst  them  until  they  be  consumed. 

Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not  obey  the  Toice  of  the 
Lord,  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst  ctU  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  1 

Ader  this  reprooffrom  Samuel,  Saul  again 
endeavoura  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
the  reservation  he  had  made  was  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  Lord,  when 
the  prophet  emphatically  asks, 

Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  olTerings  and 
sacrillces,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  1  Behold, 
to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  uad  to  hearken  than  the 
fktof 


To  Samuel,  who  seems  hitherto  to  have 
stood  in  the  capacity  of  an  intercessor  be- 
tween him  and  the  Divine  Majesty,  Saul 
now  humbles  himself,  and  entreats  tiiat  he 
will  pardon  his  sin,  and  turn  again  with  liim, 
that  he  may  worship  the  Lord.  And  when 
itill  rejected,  he  humbles  himself  yet  more, 
and  prays  (Oh!  how  naturally!)  that  at 
least  the  prophet  will  honor  him  before  the 
people,  that  the  world  may  not  witness  his 
degradation.  And  now  Samuel  yields,  but 
we  are  told  soon  afler  that  he  came  no  more 
to  sec  Saul  until  tlie  day  of  his  death ;  never- 
theless he  mourned  for  him,  and  the  Lord 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over 
Israel 

And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  flrom  Saul,  and  an 
•vi  spirit  ttom  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

I    How  descriptive  is  this  passage  of  this 
gradual  falling  away  from  Divine  favour, 

I  which  sometimes  darkens  and  weighs  down 
|i  the  soul,  filling  it  with  gloomy  thoughts,  and 

II  sad  forebodings,  long  before  the  melancholy 
j  change  is  perceptible  in  the  outward  charao- 
■  ter.  And  how  strikingly  does  it  illustrote 
I  the  hidden,  and  to  us  mysterious  workings 

of  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  that  the  fu- 
ture king  of  Israel,  already  secretly  appointed 
by  Divine  commission,  should  be  the  min- 


strel chosen  to  come  and  charm  away,  with 
the  melody  of  his  harp,  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  mind  of  his  predecessor  in  authority; 
and  that  Saul  should  arise  relieved  and  re- 
freshed by  the  music  of  the  instrument  of  his 
future  torment  For  it  is  not  long  before  envy 
enters  into  his  heart,  adding  its  envenomed 
stings  to  the  anguish  he  is  already  enduring. 
He  hears  the  song  of  the  dancing  women  as 
they  meet  him  with  tabrets  and  with  joy, 
answering  one  another,  and  saying,  that 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands,  and  he  asks,  Jf  7^  can 
David  have  more  but  the  kingdom?  Yet 
after  this  he  promises  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  but  quickly  repenting  him  of  the 
purposed  honour,  bestows  her  upon  another. 
Again,  hoping  she  may  be  a  snare  to  him, 
he  offers  him  his  second  daughter ;  and  then 
we  are  told  that  he  saw  and  knew  that  the 
Lord  was  with  David,  and  that  his  daughter 
loved  him.  And  Saul  was  yet  the  more 
afraid  of  David  ;  and  he  became  his  enemy 
continually:  yet  once  more  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Jonathan,  Saul  consents  to 
receive  David  agam  into  his  presence. 

And  Jonathan  called  DsTid,  and  Jonathan  shewed  htan 
all  those  things.  And  Jonathan  brought  David  to  Saul, 
and  he  was  in  his  presence  as  in  times  past. 

And  there  was  war  again :  and  Darid  went  out  and 
fought  with  the  Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slaughter;  and  they  fied  firom  him. 

And  the  evil  spirit  flrom  the  Lord  was  upon  Saul,  as  he 
sat  in  his  house  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand :  and  David 
played  with  his  hand. 

And  Saul  sought  to  smite  Darid  even  to  the  wall  with 
the  javelin;  but  he  slipped  away  out  of  Saul's  presence, 
and  he  smote  the  javelin  into  the  wall :  and  David  lied, 
and  escaped  that  night 

The  Struggle  was  now  passed  The  ear- 
ly tendency  of  the  soul  of  the  king  to  ^ek, 
and  to  do  good,  was  finally  subdued,  and  he 
went  forth  to  pursue  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy;  yet,  en- 
vouring  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
David  had  first  risen  up  against  him,  he  ap- 
peals to  his  servants,  and  fully  conscious 
that  his  cause  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
impartial  examination,  he  appeals  to  their 
interest,  and  to  their  compassion,  rather  than 
to  their  judgment 

Hear  now,  ye  Benjamites ;  will  the  son  of  Jesse  ftve 
every  one  of  you  fields  and  Tineyards,  and  make  you  aU 
captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds; 

That  all  of  yoa  have  conspired  against  me,  and  th«r« 
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b  Bone  tlwt  theweth  me  UiM  my  ena  kath  nwda  a  leafae 
with  the  son  of  Jeue,  uid  Ultra  Is  noaa  of  you  that  U 
■orry  for  me,  or  aliaweth  nato  ma  tkat  my  mq  hath 
■tirrad  np  my  serTaat  afalntt  ma,  ta  Ua  in  wait,  as  at 
thUdayl 

Filled  with  rancour  and  jealousy,  height- 
ened by  the  rising  fame  and  influence  of 
David,  Saul  pursues  him  to  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi,  where  we  meet  with  a  remark- 
able instance  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a 
persecuted  man.  With  the  skirt  of  the 
king's  robe  in  his  hand,  David  shows  him 
that  he  had  advanced  so  near  his  person 
as  to  have  been  able  with  the  same  facility 
to  destroy  his  life,  but  tliat  he  spared  him 
from  reverence  for  the  Lord's  anointed. 
When,  struck  at  once  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  recent  danger,  with  the  honourable 
dealing  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  an 
enemy,  with  the  sight  of  the  man  he  had 
once  loved — loved  in  the  days  when  his 
heart  was  not  as  now,  seared  with  the 
worst  of  passions;  and  perhaps  touched 
more  than  all  with  the  tones  of  the  voice 
which  in  tho^e  happier  days  had  been  his 
music,  Saul  exclaims.  Is  this  thy  voice^  my 
son  David  7  and  then  The  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  v>ept.  After  this  Vurst  of  tenderness, 
his  heart  is  opened  to  express  the  full  sense 
he  had  of  David's  superiority,  and  the  strong 
feeling  ever  present  to  his  mind,  that  he 
should  one  day  be  compelled  to  resign  the 
rems  of  government  into  liis  hands. 

And  he  ndd  to  Darid,  Thoa  art  mora  righteous  than 
I :  fbr  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  hsra  re- 
warded thee  eviL 

And  now,  behold,  I  know  well  that  thon  shalt  surely 
be  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  China  hand. 

K  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind  oc- 
curs, in  which  Saul  appears  to  be  struck, 
though  less  forcibly,  with  the  generosity  of 
David,  whom  he  still  addresses  as  his  son, 
and  of  whom  he  again  prophesies,  that  he 
*'  shall  do  great  things,  and  shall  still  pre- 
vail" But  tJiese  transient  ebullitions  of 
former  feeling  pass  away  before  the  gather- 
ing influence  of  David,  and  Saul  humbles 
himself  to  seek  consolation  under  his  falling 
fortunes  from  the  last  miserable  and  barren 
resource  of  the  utterly  destitute  in  soul. 
Samuel  is  dead,  and  though  the  king  had, 
from  the  impulse  of  his  better  judgment, 


put  away  all  who  had  familiar  ipiriti,  and 
wizards,  out  of  the  land,  he  stoops  to  dis- ., 
guise  himsell)  and  to  go  at  midnight  to  cast  r 
his  forlorn  hopes  upon  the  enchantments  of  |j 
tlie  witch  of  Endor 


And  he  said  to  the  woman,  I  pray  thee,  diTine  unto  me 
by  a  Ikmiliar  spirit,  and  bring  np  him,  whom  I  khan  asae 
unto  thee. 

And  the  woman  said  nato  him,  Behold,  thoa  kaowcst 
what  Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hsth  cut  off  those  that  hare 
Ikmiliar  spirits,  and  the  wiurds,  out  of  the  land :  whsra* 
lore  ihvn  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  Ufa,  to  cauaa  me  it 
dial 

And  BanI  sware  to  her  by  ths  Lord,  saying.  As  ikt 
I^rd  liTeth,  there  shall  no  punishment  happaa  to  thee 
Tor  this  thing. 

Then  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall  1  briag  op  anta 
thee  1    And  he  said,  Bring  me  np  BamneL 

And  when  the  woman  saw  BamneU  she  eried  with  a 
loud  Toioe ;  and  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  aayiag,  .Why 
hast  thoa  daceiTcd  me  T  fbr  thou  art  8aoL 

And  the  king  said  unto  her^  Be  not  afhdd :  for  what 
saweit  thou  1  And  the  woman  said  anto  Saul,  I  saw 
gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth 

And  he  said  unto  her.  What  form  is  he  oH  And  ahs 
said,  An  old  man  eoroeth  np ;  and  he  is  coTered  whh  a 
mantle.  And  Baul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he 
stooped  with  his  (kce  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  hfmaeIC 

And  Samuel  said  to  Sanl,  Why  hast  thou  disqnlated 
me,  to  bring  ma  up  Y  And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  dhh 
tressed ;  Ibr  the  Philistines  make  war  against  bm,  and 
God  is  departed  ttom  me,  and  aniwareth  ma  no  morib 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams :  therefhre  I  hare 
caned  thee,  that  thou  mayst  make  known  onto  ma  what 
1  shall  do. 

Then  said  Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thoa  ask  of 
me,  seeing  the  Lord  is  departed  (Vom  thee,  and  is  beeomt 
thine  enemy  V 

And  the  I.ord  hath  done  to  him  as  he  apaka  by  me : 
for  the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thiaa  haad, 
and  given  it  to  thy  neighbour,  e'en  to  David : 

Because  thou  obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  aer 
executedst  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalekftherafteahath 
the  I^rd  done  this  thing  uuto  thee  this  day. 

Moreover  the  l/>rd  will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thci 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines :  and  to-morrow  ahaK 
thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me :  the  IxNrd  also  shaD  da* 
liver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  oftha  Philistinaa. 

Then  Saul  fen  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth,  aad 
was  sore  afkaid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samaal :  and 
there  was  no  strength  in  him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread 
all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night. 


How  aflecting  is  this  picture  of  the  abject 
state  of  a  fallen  king— fallen  not  so  much 
from  earthly  honour,  as  from  the  counte* 
nance  and  protection  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Even  Saul,  the  envious  persecutor  of  hit 
unofiending  successor,  becomes  an  object  of 
compassion,  when  he  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Samuel,  "  Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me?"  ^^ Because  I  am  sore  distressed^ 
And  when  it  is  said  that "  he  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  ground^"  and  finally  "feD 
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itrai^htway  all  along  upon  the  earth,"  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  description  of  to- 
tal abandonment  of  soul  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  overwhelming  might  of  Omnipotence ; 
as  well  as  of  a  melancholy  presage  of  the 
entire  uprooiing  of  all  that  he  had  trusted 
and  gloried  in.  Yet  scarcely  trusted  in,  for 
he  had  greatly  feared  the  ttdng  which  was 
about  to  come  upon  him,  and  which  the  aw- 
ful voice  of  the  prophet  risen  from  the  dead 
had  solemnly  confirmed. 

The  doom  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  now 
sealed.  And  when  the  Philistines  arose  and 
fought  against  Israel,  and  ^'  followed  hard 
afler  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  the  Philistines 
slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Melchi- 
shua,  Saul's  sons ;" 

j     Aad  th*  battle  went  won  afmintt  Swil,  and  the  archers 
I  hit  kim ;  luid  he  was  sore  woanded  of  the  archers ; 
Thru  said  Saol  nnto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy 

tword,  amd  thnist  roe  throagh  therewith ;  lest  these  un- 

drciinrised  come  and  thmst  me  through,  and  abuse  me. 

Bat  his  armcMir-bearer  would  not ;  for  he  was  sore  afhUd. 

Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword,  and  fell  upon  it. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  history,  we 
tnce  the  same  strong  and  natural  develope- 
I  meat  of  feeling,  which  all  our  most  talented 
I  authors  aspire  to  in  their  descriptions,  and 
upon  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  the  po- 
i  etical  interest  of  what  they  describe.    But 
I  while  in  the  character  of  Saul  are  forcibly 
,  portrayed  the  fatal  workings  of  the  passions 
of  envy,  jealousy,  and  remorse,  accompanied 
with  many  of  those  deh'cate  shades,  which 
denote  the  latest  yearnings  afler  good,  and 
the  earliest  tendency  to  evil,  the  character 
of  David  is  scarcely   less  poetictd  in  its 
■trengthy  and  beauty,  and  consistency,  va- 
ried by  a  few  instances  of  natural  weakness, 
producing  theu*  own  atonement  in  the  humi- 
liation, the  abasement,  the  agony  of  mind,  and 
,  die  final  welcome  back  to  Divine  love,  by 
which  they  are  succeeded. 
I    The  attachment  between  David  and  Jona- 
.  than  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
il feet  instance  of  true  friendship  which  we 
I  have  on  record.     As  a  shepherd,  and  a 
I  prince,  their  first  covenant  is  made. 
'i 

ij    IVn  Jonathan  and  Darid  made  a  coTenant,  because 

I'  hi  lered  him  as  his  own  soul. 
Aad  Jonathan  stripped  oflTthe  robe  that  was  upon  him, 
mi  gaTe  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  eren  to  his 
•vird,  aBd  to  his  bow,  aad  to  his  girdle. 


And  we  see  the  same  covenant  binding 
them  together  through  all  the  changes  of 
their  after  Hfe ;  for  Jonathan,  who  loved  the 
simple  minstrel  boy  that  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit  from  his  father,  ki.ewnot  the  envy 
of  Saul  when  that  minstrel  Ijecame  a  man 
of  war,  and  multitudes  were  gathered  be- 
neath his  banner.  And  David,  persecuted 
as  he  was  by  the  father  of  his  friend,  never 
once  betrayed  towards  him  or  his,  the  bitter- 
ness of  an  injured  spirit,  but  followed  him 
even  to  his  death,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Lord's  anointed.  It  is  then  that  he  pours 
forth,  both  for  Saul  and  Jonat'^.an,  that  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  lamentation,  which  no 
language  can  exceed  in  poetry  eind  pathos. 

The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places: 
how  are  the  mighty  iUlen ! 

Tell  it  not  in  Gaih,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  ofl*erings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  sway,  the 
shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  ttom  the  fot  of  the  mighty, 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of 
Saul  returned  not  empty.  . 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided :  they  were 
swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed 
you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  oma- 
menis  of  gold  npon  your  apparel 

IIow  are  the  mighty  Allien  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  I 
O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  very 
pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me:  thy  love  to  me  waa 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  woman. 

IIow  are  the  mighty  fiillen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished  f 

There  is  an  instance  of  maternal  affec- 
tion recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  which  in  speaking  of  the  strength  of 
human  passions  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  It  is  where  David  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  seven  sons  of  the  late  king 
were  delivered  up  into  his  hand,  but  he 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was  between 
David  and  Jonathan. 

But  the  king  took  the  two  sons  of  Ricpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah«  whom  she  bare  unto  Saul,  Armoni  and  Mephi* 
bosheth ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  whom  she  brought  up  for  Adriel,  the  son  of  Bar- 
tUlai,theMeholathitei 
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And  ha  dellTertd  them  into  tha  handa  of  the  Gibeon- 
lte«,  and  they  hanged  them  In  the  hill  befiyre  the  I^rd : 
and  they  fell  all  leven  toji^ether,  and  were  pot  to  death 
In  the  day*  of  harvest.  In  the  flrpt  days,  in  the  bc(f  inning 
of  barley  harve*!. 

And  Rizpah,  the  daa^hter  of  Aiah,  took  sackcloth,  and 
■pread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  ttom  the  beginning  of 
harTem,  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven, 
and  sufTered  neither  the  birda  of  the  air  to  reat  on  them 
by  day,  nor  the  beoata  of  the  fleld  by  night. 

or  all  the  inBtances,  imaginary  or  real, 
handed  down  U)  us  by  fable  or  history,  we 
have  not  one  of  a  more  intense  and  devoted 
love  than  this.  A  solitary  woman  seated 
upon  a  rock,  watching  the  wasting  bodies 
of  her  two  dead  sons,  day  after  day — night 
after  night — with  no  shelter  but  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven — no  repose  but  tJie  sack- 
cloth spread  upon  the  rock,  an  emblem  of 
her  own  abasement — no  hope  but  to  see  tlie 
last — the  very  last  of  all  she  loved — no  con- 
solation but  her  constancy — no  support  but 
the  magnitude  of  her  own  incommunicable 
grief.  It  was  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
the  feet  of  a  busy  multitude  might  come  and 
go  beneath  that  solitary  rock — the  shout  of 
gladness — the  acclamation  of  the  joyous 
reapers  might  be  heard  from  the  valleys 
below;  but  there  she  sat  in  her  loneliness 
upon  the  dismal  watch  tower  of  death, 
faithful  to  her  silent  and  sacred  trust,  suffer^ 
ing  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on 
them  by  day^  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by 
night. 

The  whole  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
especially  his  last  appearance  upon  earth, 
is  remarkable  for  an  interest  whose  leaM 
recommendation  is  that  of  being  highly  po- 
etical ;  for  deeply  as  this  subject  has  occu- 
pied the  heart  of  the  writer,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  pursuing  it  through  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  tracing  its  connexion 
with  the  revelation  of  those  sacred  truths 
upon  which  depend  our  hopes  of  eternity, 
the  consideration  of  poetry  loses  much  of 
its  importance  by  comparison,  and  the  task 
of  the  writer  becomes  like  that  of  one  who 
culls  with  adventurous  hand,  the  flowers 
that  grow  around  the  fountain  of  life.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  near  approach  to  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  whose 
strictly  spiritual  import,  though  still  couched 
in  language  both  figurative  and  poetical  in 
the  extreme,  places  them  above  the  reach 


of  ordinary  discussion,  in  a  iphere 
exclusively  appropriated  to  conaidenUioDi 
of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

Some  further  progress  may  however  be 
justifiable  in  the  course  we  hope  we  have 
hitherto  pursued  without  profaning  what  is 
pure,  or  violating  what  is  sacred ;  and  we 
consequently  pause  at  that  passage  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  described  as  escaping  from  his  enemies 
into  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  where, 
casting  himself  upon  the  ground,  ht  ex- 
claims, '^  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  thain  my 
faUiers." 

Such  were  the  human  feelings  contending 
for  the  empire  of  his  mind,  that  he  was 
almost  weary  of  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Master,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  disap- 
pointment, hatred,  and  persecution.  How 
simple,  and  yet  how  admirably  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  state,  are  the  means  here  adopted 
to  bring  him  again  to  a  sense  of  the  super- 
intending care  and  love  of  his  heavenly 
Fatlier. 

And  aa  be  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tr«e,  behold, 
then  an  angel  touched  him,  and  aaid  aaio  IUm,  Arise  and 
eat. 

And  he  looked,  and  behold,  there  waa  a  caka  baken  « 
the  coala,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at  hb  head.  And  he  dM 
eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  again. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  again  a  aecoad  tiBM^ 
and  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and  eat ;  bacanae  thi 
Journey  is  too  great  fbr  thee. 

And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  aad  went  ta  thi 
strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  aad  forty  nlf  kla  uii 
Horeb  the  mount  of  Ood. 

And  he  came  thither  unto  a  care,  and  lodged  thertb 
and  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  anto  hi■^  What 
dost  thou  here,  Elyahl 

And  he  said,  I  have  been  very  jealona  for  the  Lord  Oed 
of  hosts :  for  the  children  of  Israel  hare  foraakan  iky 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altara,  and  alaia  thy  pr»> 
phets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  lift;  ail 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away. 

And  he  said.  Go  forth,  and  atand  apon  the  moaat  be- 
fore the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  aad  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountaina,  aad  bnka  la 
pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  aac 
in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind  aa  earthquake ;  hat  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 

And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  bnt  the  Lord  was  aaC 
in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice. 

And  it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  ha  wrapped 
his  fkce  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  In  the  aa- 
tering  in  of  the  cave.  And,  behold,  there  came  a  voiea 
unto  him,  and  said,  What  dost  thou  here,  Elgah  t 

Where,  through  the  wide  range  of  modem 
literature  can  we  find  a  passage  to  be  comr 
pared  with  this,  for  the  conciseness  andiim- 
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^icity  with  which  ideas  the  most  sublime 
md  elevated  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  ? 
The  prophet  had  been  looking,  (perhaps 
mpatiently)  for  some  striking  exhibition  of 
ymighty  power  amongst  the  children  of 
nen,  forgetful  of  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
ind  action  itself  being  alike  under  the  con- 
loi  of  Omnipotence ;  when  his  faith  and  his 
sonfidence  are  reanimated  by  witnessing 
me  of  those  tremendous  and  awful  convul- 
iions  of  the  elements,  by  wliich  forOEts  arc 
iprooted,  and  rocks  overthrown,  accompa- 
lied  with  the  internal  conviction  that  the 
mmediate  presence  of  the  Lord  was  not 
here.  Again,  an  earthquake  shakes  the 
rorld;  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earth- 
quake ;  afler  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the 
Lord  is  not  in  the  fire.  No ;  though  such 
ire  the  open  manifestations  of  his  power, 
)y  whicli  he  makes  the  nations  tremble,  yet 
the  prophet  was  convinced  tliat  the  war  of 
Jie  elements  might  exist,  and  the  destruction 
)f  the  cartli  ensue,  without  that  scnsibl'*. 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  want  of 
irhich  his  soul  w^as  fainting.  At  last,  af\er 
the  fire,  there  came  a  still  small  voice^  and 
Elijah  felt  that  the  Lord  was  near,  that  he 
was  not  forsaken,  and  tliat,  independent  of 
the  outward  symbols  of  illimitable  power, 
the  Creator  of  tlie  world  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  operations  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the 
desire  of  the  heart,  the  silent  thought,  or  tlie 
aeeret  impulse  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  inscrutable  designs. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
■  not  only  poetical,  but  real  poetry.  Under 
fta»  head  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  is  the  first  instance  that 
BeeuTB.  In  this  song,  the  passage  of  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  the 
nrerthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  tlie  won- 
derful dealing  of  the  Lord  with  his  chosen 
people,  are  commemorated  in  language 
liighly  figurative  and  sublime. 

Tke  Lord  is  njr  atrength  and  aeng,  mnd  he  1>  t>ecome 
■7  Mlrstion :  he  ia  ny  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an 
MbiiMlon ;  mjr  (hther*i  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

Thjr  right  ha>d,  O  Lord,  li  become  glorioua  in  power : 
Okj  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  piecea  the  enemy. 

And  in  the  great  n«M  of  thy  excellency  haat  thou  over* 
thrown  them  that  rose  up  against  thee:  thou  senteat 
ferth  thy  wrath,  which  eonramed  them  as  stubble. 

And  with  the  btaat  of  thy  noatrila  the  waters  were 
fBherrd  tog'tther,  the  floods  stood  upright  aa  an  heap, 
mi  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  aea. 


Who  la  like  onto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  godal  who 
Is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearAil  in  praiaea,  doing 
wonders') 

Hiott  streichedst  out  thy  right  hand,  the  earth  awal- 
lowed  them. 

Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  fbrth  the  people  which 
thou  hast  redeemed:  thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy 
strength  unto  thy  holy  habitation. 

Thou  Shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  In  the  moun- 
tain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which 
thou  havt  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  sanctuary,  O 
Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  eaUblished. 

The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  erer. 

When  Moses  pours  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple his  last  public  testimony  to  the  mercy, 
the  might,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  ^- 
mighty,  it  is  in  the  same  powerful  strain  of 
poetical  fervour. 

GiTe  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;  and  hear,  O 
earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and  an> 
wise?  b  not  he  thy  (hther  that  hath  brought  theel 
Hath  he  not  made  thee,  and  establiithed  thnel 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  yenrs  of  many 
generations :  ask  thy  ihther,  and  he  will  shew  thee,  thy 
elderit,  and  they  will  tell  thee. 

When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  In- 
heritance, when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set 
the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

For  the  Lord's  portion  la  hia  people ;  Jacob  is  tha  lot 
of  his  inheritance. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howl- 
ing wilderness ;  he  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he 
kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  apreadeth  abroad  her  wfaiga,  taketh  them,  hear- 
eth  them  on  her  wings: 

80  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  waa  bo 
Btrange  God  with  him. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recompense ;  their 
(bot  shall  »lide  in  due  time:  fbr  the  day  of  their  calamity 
Is  at  hand,  and  the  things  that  shall  come  npoa  them 
make  haste. 

For  the  Lord  shall  Judge  his  people,  and  repent  him- 
self for  his  servants,  when  he  seeth  that  their  power  la 
gone,  and  there  la  none  ahut  up,  or  left. 

And  he  shall  say,  Where  are  their  gods,  their  rock  la 
whom  they  truated  1 

And  again,  the  last  blessing  of  Moses  is 
delivered  in  language  full  of  poetry. 

And  he  aaid,  The  Lord  came  ft-om  Sinai,  and  roae  up 
ft-om  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  (Vom  mount  l*a* 
ran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thouaands  of  aalnta:  ft-om  his 
right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  unto  them. 

And  of  Joseph  he  said,  Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land, 
for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for 
the  deep  that  concheth  beneath. 

And  for  the  precious  ft-niu  brought  forth  by  the  ann, 
and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon, 

And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and 
for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills. 

There  Is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who 
rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency 
on  the  aky. 
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The  eternftl  Ood  is  thy  ntftage,  tnd  andarneath  are  the 
eTerUuUnf  arms,  and  he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  flrom 
before  thee ;  nnd  shall  say,  Destroy  them. 

Israel  then  shall  dwell  iu  safety  alone :  the  founuin  of 
Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  Innd  of  corn  and  wine,  also  hie 
heavens  shall  drop  down  dew. 

Happy  art  ihoa,  O  Israel :  who  is  like  nnto  thee,  O 
people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and 
who  is  Che  sword  of  thy  excellency !  and  thine  enemies 
shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee ;  and  thou  ahalt  tread  upon 
their  high  placee. 

These  two  examples  are,  however,  infe- 
rior to  the  son^  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  for 
the  high  tone  of  metaphorical  ornament, 
characterizing  tlie  whole  of  that  incompar- 
able specimen  of  poetical  imagery,  which 
immediately  strikes  uq  with  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  tlie  archetype  of  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Ossian,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  many  of  our  own  notions 
of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  language  are 
derived. 

Praise  ye  the  I<ord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  when 
the  people  willingly  offered  themselves. 

near,  O  ye  kin^s ;  pive  eor,  O  ye  princes ;  I,  even  I, 
will  sin?  unto  the  Lord ;  I  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Urarl. 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou 
marcbedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth  trembled, 
and  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

The  mountains  melted  IVom  before  the  Lord,  even  that 
Binai  (Vom  before  the  lA>rd  God  of  Israel. 

And  the  princes  of  Iwsarhar  were  with  Deborah ;  even 
Issachnr,  and  nlsn  Dnrak :  he  was  sent  on  foot  into  the 
valley.  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
thouchts  of  heart. 

Why  abodest  thou  amon?  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the 
bleatings  of  the  llocks7  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben 
there  were  great  searchings  of  heart. 

Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan :  and  why  did  Dan  re- 
main in  ships  1  Asher  continued  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
abode  in  his  breaches. 

Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

The  kings  came  and  fought ;  then  fbught  the  kinga  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  watera  of  Megiddo :  they 
took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fbught  flrom  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their  conrsea 
fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon.  O  my  aoul,  thou  hast  trodden 
down  strength. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  (said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,)  curse  ye 
bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  lleber  the 
Kenite  be ;  hle«sed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the 
workman's  hammer :  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote 
Sisera ;  she  smote  otC  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced 
and  stricken  through  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down :  at  her  feet 
he  bowed,  he  fell ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 


The  mother  of  Siaera  looked  oat  at  a  window,  aad 
cried  through  Ike  lattice,  Why  la  hia  chariot  ao  long  fai 
coming  1  why  urry  the  wheela  of  hte  chariotol 

Her  wise  ladies  anawered  her,  yea,  alM  retarned  an- 
swer to  herself: 

Have  they  not  sped  T  have  they  not  divided  tlM  prey ; 
to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two  T  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divert 
colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle- woi  k,  of  divers 
colours  of  needle- work  on  both  sidea,  meet  for  the  seeks 
of  them  that  take  the  spoil  1 

Bo  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord :  but  let  thca 
that  love  him  be  aa  the  sua  when  he  goetk  forth  tm  his 
might. 

Were  it  possible  to  take  away  the  poetiy 
from  these  passages,  and  leave  their  sense 
entire,  we  should  then  see  how  much  they 
owe  in  intellectual  beauty,  to  that  peculiar 
style  of  language,  which  adorns  the  whole 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  remove  one,  and  leave  the 
other  untouched  ;  because  their  sense  as 
well  as  tlieir  poetry  consists  in  allusion,  and 
association.  We  are  not  merely  told  of 
that,  which  it  is  the  direct  object  of  the  in- 
spired minstrels  to  describe,  but  our 
thoughts  are  extended  beyond  to  an  infinity 
of  relative  ideas,  which  neither  crowd  upon 
nor  neutralize  each  otlier,  but  all  flow  natu- 
turally  and  easily  into  the  same  stream  of 
enjoyment,  mingling  with  and  accelerating 
its  uniform  and  uninterrupted  course. 

We  now  conclude  this  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  because  it  ii 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  pursue  it 
further,  but  because  we  should  soon  arrive 
at  those  portions  of  the  sacred  record,  which 
consist  entirely  of  poetry,  the  most  gemiine 
and  sublime.  We  have  already  seen 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  same  princi- 
ple which  is  associated  with  our  highest  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  is  difiused — copiously 
diffused  throughout  the  written  rerelatioii 
of  eternal  truth,  a  revelation  whose  pronder- 
ful  adaptation  to  every  variety  of  human 
nature,  feeling,  and  condition,  carries  along 
with  it  tlie  clearest  evidence  of  its  divine  au- 
thority. Coeval  with  the  infancy  of  time, 
it  still  remains,  and  widens  in  the  circle  of 
its  intelligence.  Simple  as  the  language  of 
a  child,  it  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Mournful  as  the  voice  of  grief,  it  reaches  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  exultation.  Intelligible 
to  the  unlearned  peasant,  it  supplies  the 
critic  and  the  sage  with  food  for  earnest 
thought    Silent  and  secret  as  the  reprodb 
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rmeience,  it  echoes  beneath  the  vaulted 

of  the  catliedral  and  shakes  the  trem- 
multitude.  The  liist  companion  of  the 
;  and  the  destitute,  it  sesds  the  bridal 

and  crowns  the  majesty  of  kings, 
id  in  the  heedless  grasp  of  the  luxu- 
and  the  slothful,  it  unfolds  its  awful  re- 
over  the  yawning  grave.  Sweet,  eind 
e,  and  consoling  to  the  pure  in  heart,  it 
lers  and  threatens  against  the  un- 
ened  mind.  Bright  and  joyous  as  the 
ing  star  to  the  benighted  traveller,  it 
like  the  waters  of  the  deluge  over  the 
of  him  who  wilfully  mistakes  his  way. 

finally,  adapting  itself  to  every 
i  of  human  character,  and  to  every 
i  of  moral  feeling,  it  instructs  the  igno- 
woes  the  gentle,  consoles  the  afflicted, 
irages  the  desponding,  rouses  the  neg- 
,  threatens  the  rebellious,  strikes  home 
:  reprobate,  and  condemns  the  guilty. 
oay  be  observed,  that  all  this  might 
been  effected  without  the  instrumen- 
of  the  principle  of  poetry ;  and  so  un- 
lonably  it  might,  had  tlie  Creator  of 
Oman  heart  seen  meet  to  udupt  it  to 
mt  means  of  instruction ;  but  as  that 

is  constituted,  the  delicate  touches  of 
^  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
tores  accord  peculiarly  with  its  sensi- 
B  ;   the   graceful    ornaments   which 

the  language  of  the  Bible  correspond 

impressions  it  has  received,  the  ideas 
1  have  consequently  been  formed  of 
riociples  of  taste  and  beauty ;  and  by 
her  medium  that  we  are  capable  of 
iving,  could  tlie  human  heart  have 
more  forcibly  assured  of  the  truths  to 

belong  eternal  life. 
1  the  Bible  been  without  its  poetical 
:ter,  we  should  have  wanted  the  voice 
angel  to  recommend  it  to  the  accept- 
if  mankind.  Prone  as  we  are  to  neg- 
is  banquet  upon  which  the  most  ex- 
mind  may  freely  and  fully  feast,  we 
I  then  have  regarded  it  with  tenfold 
0.  But  such  is  the  unlimited  goodness 
I  who  knew  from  the  beginning  what 
i  the  heart  of  man,  that  not  only  the 
creation  is  so  designed  as  to  accord 
ur  views  of  what  is  magnificent  «uid 
fol,  and  thus  to  remind  us  of  his 
;  but  ^yen  the  record  of  his  imme- 


diate dealing  with  his  rational  and  responsi- 
ble creatures,  is  so  filled  with  the  true  me- 
lody of  language,  as  to  harmonize  with  all 
our  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts.  With  our  established  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  grace,  and  pathos,  and  sub- 
limity, either  concentrated  in  the  minutest 
point,  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we 
can  derive  from  the  Scriptures  a  fund  of 
gratification  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
memorial  of  past  or  present  time.  From 
the  worm  that  grovels  in  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  in  the 
foaming  deep— from  the  moth  that  corrupts 
the  secret  treasure,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
above  his  eyry  in  the  clouds — from  the  wild 
ass  of  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the 
shepherd's  fold — ^from  the  consuming  locust, 
to  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills — from  the 
rose  of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — 
from  the  crystal  stream  gushing  forth  out  of 
the  flinty  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the 
deluge — from  the  barren  waste  to  the  fruil- 
ful  vineyard,  and  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey — ^from  the  lonely  path  of  the 
wanderer,  to  the  gathering  of  a  mighty  mul- 
titude— from  the  tear  that  falls  in  secret,  to 
the  din  of  battle,  and  the  shout  of  a  trium- 
phant host — from  tlie  solitary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  the  satrap  on  his  throne — from  the 
mourner  clad  iii  sackcloth,  to  the  prince  in 
purple  robes — from  the  gnawings  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  to  the  seraphic  visions 
of  the  blest— from  the  still  small  voice,  to 
the  thunders  of  Omnipotence — ^from  the 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
glory,  there  is  no  degree  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity, no  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no 
shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  Ught,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
impression  or  conception  of  the  mind  that 
may  not  find  a  corresponding  picture,  no 
thirst  for  excellence  that  may  not  meet  with 
its  full  supply,  and  no  condition  of  humanity 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  unhmited 
scope  of  adaptation  and  of  sympathy  com- 
prehended in  the  language  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible. 

How  gracious  then — how  wonderful,  and 
harmonious,  is  that  majestic  plan  by  which 
one  ethereal  principle,  like  an  electric  chain 
of  light  and  life,  extends  through  the  very 
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elements  of  our  existence,  giving  music  to 
language,  elevation  to  thought,  vitality  to 
feeling,  and  intensity,  and  power,  and  beau- 
ty, and  happiness,  to  the  exercise  of  every 
faculty  of  the  human  soul ! 


THE  POETRY  OP  REUGION. 

Nob  are  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  utmost 
bound  of  tlie  sphere  through  which  poetry 
extends.  With  that  religion  which  is  the 
emence  of  tlie  Bible,  it  may  also  be  associated. 
The  power  of  human  intellect  has  never 
yet  worked  out  from  the  principles  of  thought 
and  feeling,  a  subject  more  sublime  than 
that  of  an  omnipotent  Being  presiding  over 
a  universe  of  his  own  creating.  There  have 
been  adventim)us  spirits  who  have  dared  to 
sing  the  wonders  of  a  world  without  a  God, 
but  as  a  proof  how  much  they  felt  the 
want  of  this  higher  range  of  poetical  interest, 
they  have  referred  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  external  world  to  on  ideal  spirit 
of  nature — a  mysterious  intelligence,  single 
or  multiplied,  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
frowning  in  the  storm,  with  the  mock  majes- 
ty of  omnipotence. 

Again,  the  propensities  of  our  nature — tlie 
low  grovelling  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate 
the  human  heart,  when  centred  solely  in 
what  is  material,  without  connection  with,  or 
reference  to  eternal  mind,  as  subjects  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  are  robbed  of  half  their 
interest,  and  all  their  refinement ;  but  when 
tlie  feelings  which  form  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
perience are  regarded  as  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  our  Creator,  when  the  motives  whicli 
lead  us  on  to  action  are  considered  as  deriving 
their  stimulus  and  strength  from  almighty 
power,  and  when  the  great  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  events  which  influence  our  lives 
are  linked  in  with  the  designs  of  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  they  assume  a  character 
at  once  poetical  and  sacred,  a  colouring  which 
blends  the  light  of  heaven  with  the  shades 
of  earth,  and  on  ^nportance  which  raises 
them  from  what  is  ordinary  and  familiar,  to 
what  is  astonishing  and  sublime. 

The  most  serious  objection  ever  advanced 
against  poetry,  is  that  of  its  not  necessarUy 
constituting  any  part  of  our  religion,  and  be- 


ing in  no  way  euenlial  to  our  spiritual 
progress.  Upon  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples it  might  be  argueil,  that  beauty  does 
not  necessarily  form  any  part  of  utility, 
and  that  happiness  is  not  essential  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  The  same  an- 
swer will  apply  in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  creatures  of 
limited  perceptions  like  ourselves.  It  has 
seemed  meet  to  the  Author  of  our  existence 
so  to  construct  our  mental  and  bodily  func- 
tions, that  we  shall  derive  pleasure  from  the 
principle  of  beauty  difiused  throughout  the 
external  world,  and  that  we  shall  be  lured 
on  by  a  perpetual  thirst  for  enjoyment  to 
that  which  is  our  only  true  and  lasting  hap- 
piness ;  as  well  as  so  to  constitute  our  per- 
ceptions and  feelings  that  poetry  shall  be 
one  of  our  chief  sources  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication, at  the  same  time  tliat  it  is  intimate- 
ly blended  with  the  highest  objects  of  our 
desire ;  so  that  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  and 
eternal  good,  we  have  no  need  to  resign  the 
society  of  this  unwearying  friend,  whose 
companionship  is  a  constant  refreshment  and 
delight 

I  would  humbly  refer  lN)tli  these  subjects 
to  the  unlimited  goodntvR  sf  a  gracious  God. 
If  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  viubie  | 
creation  is  not  essential  to  practical  utility, 
let  us  look  upon  it  ok  a  free  gifl,  liberally  of- 
fered for  tlie  promotion  of  our  happiness;  I 
and  if  poetry  does  not  appear  to  our  finite 
views  to  be  in  reality  a  part  of  religion,  let 
us  consider  how  they  are  associated,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  connexion,  ra- 
ther tlian  presumptuously  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate what  the  principles  of  our  nature  teach 
us  to  unite. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  some 
of  the  various  modes  of  worship  which  mark 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of  man. 

Under  the  terrific  rule  of  tyranny  and 
superstition,  religion  has  ever  been  the  first 
to  Bufier  and  the  last  to  yield ;  and  whether 
we  contemplate  the  martyr  at  the  stake, 
singing  his  triumphant  hymns  amongst  the 
circling  flames ;  or  pursue  tlie  silent  devo- 
tee to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  wilderness,  where  the  bond  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  is  strengthened  and  ooD- 
firmed  by  the  horrors  of  an  impending  fate 
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which  threatens  to  leave  tliat  bond  alone 
unbroken,  of  all  that  have  iweetened  and 
■upported  life,  we  nee  and  feel,  that  the 
might  of  mortal  suffering,  gives  even  to  the 
most  humble  victims  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, a  dignity  which  entitles  them  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inte- 
rest.* 

So  far  as  poetry  is  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  fortitude,  resignation,  and  ardent 
zeal,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  martyr  in  its  holi- 
est character.  Suffering  even  to  death, 
and  such  a  death !  yet  suffering  triumphandy, 
that  the  glory  of  God  may  shine  with  addi- 
tional brightness  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  that  unbelievers  may  heboid  the  majesty 
and  the  power  of  the  faith  for  which  he  dies. 
Nor  baa  it  been  always  the  man  of  iron 
mooid,  of  unshaken  nerve,  and  inflexible 
resolve,  who  has  died  triumphant  at  the 
stake.  Creatures  of  delicate  and  gentle 
form  have  been  led  forth  from  the  hall  and 
the  bower,  and  they  too  have  raised  the  cry 
of  exultation  that  they  were  deemed  worthy 
to  set  the  seal  of  suffering  to  the  cause  they 
bved.  Eyes  that  have  never  dwelt  save  on 
the  fairest  page  of  human  life  have  gleamed 
out  from  amidst  the  lurid  flames,  and  looked 
up  in  calmness  and  in  confidence  to  the 
merey  that  lies  hid  beyond  the  skies ;  hands 
whose  gentle  office  had  been  tlie  constant 
ministration  of  tenderness  and  charity,  have 
been  clasped  in  fervent  prayer,  until  they 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the  sinking  pile ; 
brows  around  which  the  cherub  locks  of 
youth  were  woven,  have  borne  tlie  fatal 
ordeal,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  shrinking 
from  the  fiery  blast;  and  voices  whose 
•weet  tones  were  once  the  natural  min- 
•trelsy  of  happiness  and  love,  have  been 


'    *  li  JaaliM  to  fe«r«tir,  Um  writer  matt  her«  obMrve, 

l[istH>kiBV  ^t^  p(*«t>7  ofrvligioii,  how  forcibly  the  Is 

I'Mnek  witk  whst  mmm  would  call  the  puerUiiy  of  the 

ij  iMk  Ike  kM  onderukcs ;  becaase  this  aubjert  neceaaap 

.1  riy  brtafs  oader  seriova  obaerratioa  the  all  Imporiait 

!  tmha  for  which  we  ouf  ht  tn  be  willing  either  to  Uto  or 

Am  m  daty  aiey  reqeire :  and  before  which  all  intellec- 

tad  eoaaUcraliosa,  even  that  of  poetry  itaelf,  vaoifth  into 

ceaparali^e  BOtkiif rom.     She  would  however  hope 

tk«  ker  task  nay  be  parraed  without  irreverence,  and 

tkai  ike  nay  point  oat  the  poetry  of  religion  with  a  dit> 

liMt  feeliag  of  Ita  weightier  and  more  eMential  attrl* 

>mm.  \m  ike  aame  way  that  a  beholder  may  expatiate 

«paa  the  arckiteeture  of  a  rmthedral,  without  rePerence 

i|  teihe  parpooe  for  which  the  boilding  vras  originally  de- 

ii|icd  and  to  wkick  It  In  atiO  appropriated. 


heard  above  the  crackling  embers,  and  the 
shouts  cf  brutal  acclamation,  hymning  to 
heaven  the  pure  melodious  strains  of  a 
seraphic  joy.  Fresh  from  the  fount  of  do- 
mestic peace,  young,  innocent  bosoms  have 
been  torn  to  bleed  and  writhe  in  the  centre 
of  the  torturing  fire,  and  trembling  with  the 
last  throbs  of  mortal  agony,  have  borne 
their  unflinching  testimony  to  the  fervour 
of  their  faith.  The  cry  of  an  agonized  pa- 
rent bursting  from  the  surrounding  throng, 
may  have  reached  the  sufferer  in  the  flames, 
the  eye  that  was  once  the  beacon  of  his 
hopes  may  have  glanced  upon  him  through 
the  dense  and  thickening  smoke,  and 
thoughts  dear  as  the  memory  of  early  love, 
may  have  rushed  upon  his  soul  even  there, 
bathing  it  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
and  melting  down  his  high  resolve,  which, 
but  for  that  sustaining  and  unquenchable 
zeal,  would  yet  have  sent  him  forth  a  worth- 
less wreck  upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life 
ader  the  promised  haven  had  been  in  sight, 
the  pilot  near,  and  the  anchor  of  eternal 
hope  ready  to  be  cast  for  ever  into  the  foun- 
dation which  no  storms  can  shake.  Yet 
even  here  liis  faith  remains  immoveable, 
and  he  shakes  off  the  lingering  weakness 
of  humanity,  his  joyful  spirit  already  antici- 
pating the  unbounded  fruition  of  its  promised 
felicity. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  awful  scene  one 
moment  longer.  The  excitement  has  sub- 
sided ;  the  cry  of  the  merciless  spectators  is 
heard  no  more  \  the  sn^okiiig  pile  becomes 
one  universal  ruin;  and  the  living  form  so 
lately  quivering  with  tlic  intensity  of  quick- 
ened and  agonized  sensation,  is  mingled 
with  the  silent  dust  Are  there  not  foot- 
steps lingering  near  that  fatal  spot?  Are 
there  not  looks  too  wild  for  tears,  still  fixed 
upon  the  white  ashes  with  which  the  idle 
breezes  are  at  play  ?  Are  there  not  hearts  j 
whose  inmost  deptlis  are  filled  with  bitter- 
ness, and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  dreams 
of  impious  daring,  and  fierce,  bold  scrutiny 
of  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  presump- 
tuous questioning  if  tliese  are  the  tender 
mercies  of  tlie  Most  High?  Yes;  such 
has  ever  been  the  effect  of  persecution  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  never  is  the  infidel  so 
firmly  fortified  against  conviction,  as  when 
he  contemplates  the  wrongs  and  the  wretch- 
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edneM  which  man,  infuriated  with  a  blind 
and  superatidouB  zeal  inflicts  upon  his  bro- 
ther. 

We  turn  from  this  scene  of  horrors  to  the 
aspect  presented  by  religion  under  a  milder 
form  of  persecution,  or  rather  under  one 
whose  influence  is  more  remote,  and  we 
follow  a  little  company  of  faithful  worship- 
pers to  their  tabernacle  in  the  mountains, 
where  their  canopy  is  the  starry  sky,  and 
their  altar  the  rude  rocks  of  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  beetling  precipice,  a 
sentinel  keeps  watch,  and  while  he  looks  to 
the  sombre  woods,  the  hollow  caves,  or  the 
dim  and  distant  heights,  if  haply  he  may 
discern  the  movements  of  an  insiduous  en- 
emy, hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  are 
hesird  from  the  congregation  in  the  valley, 
as,  echoing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  deep  full 
anthem  of  devotion  rises  on  the  evening 
breeze.  Then  the  devout  and  heartfelt 
prayer  is  offered  up,  that  the  true  Shepherd 
will  vouclisafe  to  look  down  upon  and  visit 
the  scattered  remnant  of  his  fk>ck,  tliat  his 
voice  may  yet  call  them  into  safe  pastures, 
and  that  he  will  pour  out  the  waters  of  eter- 
nal life,  for  the  support  of  the  feeble,  tlie 
refreshment  of  the  weary,  and  the  consola- 
tion of  the  "sore  distressed." 

It  is  in  such  scenes  and  circumstances, 
that  the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  be- 
come indeed  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  Suffering  in  a  common  cause,  ap- 
prehending the  same  danger,  and  led  on  by 
one  purpose,  the  vital  bond  of  the  society  ex- 
tends and  lives  through  all  its  members. 
Discord  enters  not  into  their  communion, 
for  the  worid  is  against  them,  and  they  can 
stand  under  its  cruelty  and  oppression  by  no 
other  compact  than  that  of  Christian  love ; 
jealousy  pours  not  its  rankling  venom  into 
their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to  attain  a 
felicity  in  which  all  are  blest;  ambition 
sows  not  the  seeds  of  selfishness  amongst 
them,  for  their  reward  is  one  that  admits  of 
no  monopoly— of  which  all  may  partake, 
without  diminishing  the  portion  of  any :  and 
after  this  pure  and  simple  worship,  how  sa- 
cred, how  fervent  is  the  farewell  of  the 
brethren  on  separating  for  their  distant 
home.  Some  have  to  trace  the  dubious 
sands  of  the  sea-beaten  shore,  some  the 
lonely  sheep-track  on  the  mountains,  and 


some  the  hollow  bed  of  the  wintry  toirent, 
whose  thundering  waters  have  worked  oat 
for  themselves  a  rugged  pathway  down  the 
hills;  but  all  are  accompanied  by  the  same 
deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and  interna] 
peace — all  have  the  same  bright  stars  to 
light  them  on  their  silent  way,  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support  their  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  the  homes  they  are 
seeking  may  have  become  a  heap  of  rains ; 
but  they  have  learned  to  look  for  an  ever- 
lasting habitation  where  the  spoiler  may 
not  come.  They  know  not  but  the  sword 
of  persecution  may  have  severed  the  chain 
of  their  domestic  happiness;  but  they  fed 
that  every  link  of  thai  chain  ean  be  reunited 
in  a  worid  of  pence.  They  know  not  but 
the  shadow  of  destruction  may  have  fallen 
upon  all  that  beautified  and  cheered  their 
earthly  path;  but  they  are  pilgrims  to  a 
better  land,  and  they  have  only  to  press  on- 
ward in  the  simplicity  of  humble  Christians^ 
and  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  will  soon 
be  won. 

Religion,  stigmatized  with  the  prorld's  eon- 
tempt,  and  hunted  from  the  earth  by  the 
powerful  emissaries  of  public  authority,  ii 
ever  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  tUdc- 
tions.  Were  it  otherwise  it  could  not  stand 
its  ground ;  but  dignity  and  disgrace,  tem- 
poral enjoyment  and  temporal  suffering,  even 
life  and  death,  become  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that  righteous  cause  which  men 
feel  themselves  called  upon  faithfully  to  up- 
hold before  a  disbelieving  people,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  feUow 
creatures.  If  it  be  a  test  of  the  love  which 
a  man  bears  for  his  brother,  that  he  will  hiy 
down  his  life  for  him,  the  test  of  suffering 
must  also  apply  to  his  religion ;  and  pore  and 
devoted  must  be  the  love  of  him,  who  holdi 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
lay  down  the  jast  and  dearest  sacrifice  up- 
on the  altar  of  his  faith.  Yes ;  that  must  be 
love  indeed,  which  overweighs  all  earthly  and 
natural  affections,  which  separates  the  mo- 
ther from  her  weeping  child,  the  husband 
from  his  wife  of  yesterday,  the  friends  who 
had  been  wont  to  take  sweet  counsel  togeth- 
er, and  last,  but  not  least,  which  tears  away 
the  fond  endearing  thoughts  of  promised 
happiness  from  the  heart  around  which  they 
cling  when  it  beats  with  the  fervour  of  youtb' 
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fal  hope,  and  rejoices  in  the  anticipated  eun- 
■hine  of  hright  days  to  come,  in  which  the 
lovely  and  the  loved  may  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  safety  even  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
a  light  or  common  love  that  can  thus  sever 
the  strongest  ties  of  human  life,  and  fortify 
the  aonl  not  only  to  endure  all  that  our  nar 
tore  shrinks  from,  but  to  resign  all  that  our 
nature  teaches  us  to  hold  dear. 

From  the  worship  of  the  heart,  we  turn  to 
that  of  the  sanctuary — from  religion  robbed 
of  its  external  attributes,  restrained,  and  per- 
secuted, and  driven  inward  to  the  centre  of 
volition,  and  sealed  up  in  the  fountains  of 
spiritual  life  ;  to  that  which  powerful  nations 
eombine  to  support,  before  which  suppliant 
monarchs  bow,  and  which,  supreme  above 
the  regal  sceptre,  sends  forth  its  awful  and 
imperious  mandates  through  distant  regions 
of  the  peopled  world. 

We  enter  the  magnificent  and  stately  edi- 
fiee  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  no 
longer  partially  acknowledged,  or  reverenced 
at  the  risk  of  life,  and  we  mark  the  pomp 
and  the  ceremonial  designed  to  recommend 
that  worship  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
mankind.  Through  the  richly  variegated 
windows,  bright  beams  of  golden  splendor 
are  glancing  on  the  marble  floor,  and  light- 
ing up  the  monumental  tablets  of  departed 
worth.  Deeds  of  heroic  virtue,  long  since 
forgotten  but  for  that  faithful  record,  are 
dimly  shadowed  out  upon  the  tombs,  and 
I  the  sculptured  forms  that  bend  in  silent  beau- 
ty over  the  unbroken  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
point  with  an  awful  warning  to  the  inevitable 
doom  ofmsn.  Above,  around,  and  beneath 
W)  are  the  storied  pages  on  which  human 
kboar  has  inscribed  the  memorial  of  its 
power — the  barriers  raised  by  art  against 
the  encroachments  of  time — the  landmarks 
graven  upon  stone,  which  denote  the  intel- 
ketual  progress  of  past  ages..  We  gaze  up- 
on the  tessellated  aisle,  intersected  with  al- 
ternate light  and  shadow,  where  the  stately 
eohiinns,  tenninating  in  the  solemn  arch, 
riie  like  tall  palm  trees  in  the  desert  plain, 
whose  graceful  branches  meet  in  stately 
grandeur  above  the  head  of  the  wajrfaring 
traveller,  while  he  pauses  to  bless  their  wel- 
I  eome  shiade,  and  thinks  how  lovely  are  the 
green  spots  of  verdure  in  the  wilderness — 
the  fertile  islands  that  beautify  a  waste  and 


troubled  sea.  We  listen,  and  the  measured 
tread  of  sober  feet  is  the  only  sound  that  dis- 
turbs the  silence  of  that  sacred  place — ^we, 
listen,  till  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts  be- 
comes audible,  and  we  almost  fear  that  a 
'*  stir — a  l)reath''  should  break  the  slumbers 
of  the  dead — ^we  listen,  and  suddenly  the 
tremendous  peal  of  the  deep-toned  organ 
bursts  upon  our  ear,  and  sweet  young  voices, 
like  a  symphony  of  pure  spirits,  join  the  hear 
venly  anthem  as  it  rises  in  a  louder  strain  of 
harmony,  and  echoes  though  every  arch  of 
the  resounding  pile.  The  anthem  ceases, 
and  the  sound  of  prayer  ascends  from  a 
thousand  hearts,  as  variously  formed  as  the 
lips  from  whence  that  prayer  proceeds,  yet 
all  uniting  in  the  worship  of  one  Grod— -all 
reverentially  acknowledging  his  right  to 
reign  and  rule  with  undisputed  sway. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship, 
and  instead  of  the  bright  sunbeams  glanc- 
ing through  the  many-tinted  windows,  and 
penetrating  into  the  distant  recesses  of  tlie 
cathedral  pile,  artificial  lights  of  inferior  lus- 
tre gleam  out  here  and  there,  Uke  stars  in 
the  midnight  sky,  making  the  intervening 
darkness  more  palpable  and  profound.  It  is 
the  hour  when  *^  every  soft  and  solemn  in- 
fluence" is  poured  most  profusely  upon  the 
prostrate  soul,  when  the  sordid  and  merce- 
nary cares  of  the  day  are  over,  and  religion, 
like  an  angel  of  peace,  descends  upon  the 
troubled  spirit  that  knows  no  other  resting 
place  thein  her  sanctuary — ^no  other  shelter 
than  her  brooding  wing.  It  is  the  hour 
when  all  our  warmest,  purest,  and  holiest 
affections  gush  forth  like  rills  of  sweetness 
and  refreshment,  watering  the  verdure  of 
the  path  of  life,  and  producing  fresh  loveli- 
ness, and  renewed  delist  It  is  the  hour 
when  prayer  is  the  naturtd  language  of  the 
devoted  soul,  and  here  the  humble  penitent 
is  kneeling  to  implore  the  pardon  promised 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart — there  the 
parent  devoutly  asks  a  blessing  upon  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  household,  upon  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  love — 
here  the  poor  mendicant  bares  his  pale 
brow  before  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  stands 
without  a  blush  in  that  presence  to  which 
wealth  is  f\p  passport,  and  from  which  po- 
verty affords  no  plea  for  rejection — tliere  the 
richarbitrer  of  magisterial  law,  humbly  bends 
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his  knee,  and  acknowledges,  that  without 
the  sanction  of  divine  authority  the  judg- 
ment of  man  must  be  vain,  and  his  sentence 
void — ^here  the  miserable  outcast  from  soci- 
ety, glides  unnoticed  along  the  silent  aisle, 
and  bending  beneath  the  shadow  oF  a  mar- 
ble column,  bathes  her  hollow  cheek  with 
tears  whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned  here — 
there  the  gaily  habited,  admired,  and  che- 
rished idol  of  the  same  society  folds  her 
white  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  feels  the 
deep  aching  void  which  religion  alone  is 
sufficient  to  supply — here  the  rosy  lips  of 
cherub  infancy  lisp  the  words  of  prayer, 
more  felt  than  comprehended  amidst  the  aw- 
ful grandeur  of  that  solemn  scene;  and 
there  the  wrinkled  brow  of  age  is  illumi- 
nated with  the  overpowing  brightness  of 
anticipated  joy,  while  feeble  accentfl,  broken 
by  the  tremors  of  infirmity  and  pain,  tell  of 
tlie  gladness  of  renovated  life. 

It  is  this  variety  of  sight  and  sound,  min- 
gled together  into  one  scene,  and  united  in 
the  same  holy  purpose,  which  constitutes  a 
harmony  so  true  to  tlie  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  tlie  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  lowly  and  erring 
creatures,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
worship  without  aspiring  to  partake  in  its 
reality — we  cannot  feel  its  reality  without 
being  raised  higher  in  the  scale  of  spiritual 
enjoyment 

If,  retiring  from  this  scene,  we  follow  the 
penitent  to  his  secret  cell,  we  behold  him 
lacerating  his  bleeding  limbs,  and  torturing 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  demon  of  his 
natural  heart ;  or  we  watch  him  through  the 
tedious  hours  of  solitary  musing,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent, upon  the  green  flowery  valley  where 
it  stands,  and  upon  the  glancing  waters  of  a 
river  whose  pure  fresh  streams  glide  on  with 
a  perpetual  melody,  through  woods,  and 
groves,  the  verdant  beauty  of  whose  mazy 
labyrinths  look  like  the  chosen  walks  of 
wandering  angels.  While  the  bright  sun  is 
shining  upon  a  scene,  the  pale  monk  sits 
brooding  over  the  transgressions  of  his 
youth,  and  counting  a  never-varying  circle 
of  dull  beads ;  or,  stooping  his  co||jl  forehead 
to  the  stony  floor,  he  closes  every  avenue  of 


rational  enjoyment,  and  believing  this  im- 
molation of  his  nature  is  the  sacrifice  his  God 
requires,  pledges  himself  to  the  same  absti- 
nence, the  same  penance,  and  the  same 
abasement  through  all  the  long  yecurs  of  his 
after-life. 

It  is  not,  most  assuredly,  to  the  nature  of 
such  worship,  that  we  would  accord  the 
meed  of  poetictd  merit;  but  to  the  earnest- 
ness, the  sincerity,  the  total  dedication  of 
heart,  which  its  votaries  display,  and  which 
might  sometimes  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
upon  the  less  devoted  followers  of  a  more 
enlightened  faith. 

Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  a  less  ostentatious 
form  of  worship  inferior  in  its  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  not 
much  to  fix  the  gaze  of  tlie  beholder  in  the 
quiet  congregation  of  a  village  church,  or 
in  tlie  little  band  of  lowly  suppliants  who 
bend  tlie  knee  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  listen  to  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence, bursting  in  extemporaneous  fervour, 
from  the  lips  of  the  humble  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  whose  reward  is  not  the  gift  of 
sordid  gain,  but  the  soul-sustaining  con- 
sciousness of  walking  in  the  ways  of  truth, 
and  yielding  the  tribute  of  obedience  where 
simply  to  obey  la  to  enjoy.  There  is  not 
much  to  interest  the  mere  spectator  in  such 
a  scene;  but  there  is  much  to  cheer  the 
spirit  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  earnest  zeal,  the  strict  integrity, 
and  the  devotional  fervour  which  inspires 
tliis  staunch  adherence  to  wliat  conscience 
points  out  as  a  better  way  than  that  estab- 
lished by  former  ages,  supported  by  national 
autliority,  and  persevered  in  by  thousands 
from  a  blind  partiality  for  old  customs  and 
familiar  forms. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  page% 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  one 
creed  and  another,  or  to  join  the  public  voice 
which  makes  oestruction  rather  than  edifi- 
cation the  object  of  its  tumultuous  outcry. 
Whatever  is  the  subject  of  popular  belief) 
or  the  common  ground  on  which  mankind 
concentrate  their  energies  and  hopes,  it 
argues  the  proper  exercise  of  moral  feeling, 
when  those  who  dissent  from  such  belief 
have  the  courage  and  integrity  to  avow  that 
dissent  in  the  face  of  a  disapproving  world^  ij 
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those  who  depart  from  such  ground, 
in  Christian  love,  and  charity,  and 
di  purpose  of  heart 
when  entertaining  these  views  of 
rectitude,  that  we  behold  with  pecu- 
erest  a  congregation  of  schismatical 
ppers,  and  even  if  we  cannot  join  in 
suliar  form  of  their  devotional  duties, 
1  at  least  rejoice  that  there  are  inde- 
it  minds,  ready  to  shake  off  the  bond- 
*  established  opinion,  eind  freely  and 

0  acknowledge  whatever  they  con- 
)U8ly  believe  to  be  the  truth,  making 
itimony  of  their  own  faith  supreme 

the  authorities  of  this  world,  and 
ing  the  service  of  God  before  the 
18  countenance  of  men. 
re  are  cases  too,  when  this  system  of 
p  comes  home  to  the  affections  of  the 

unprovided  for  by  the  established 

1  of  the  land.  There  are  obscure  and 
1  beings,  dwelling  in  remote  or  thinly 
1  districts,  by  whom  the  sound  of  the 
th  bell  is  seldom  heard,  and  to  whom 
Icome  visitation  of  a  Christian  min- 
ould  scarcely  be  known,  but  for  the 
I  preacher,  who  penetrates,  not  only 
s  solitary  cottage  of  the  herdsman  on 
untain,  but  into  the  lowest  haunts  of 
t  life,  where,  instead  of  the  simplicity 
»ral  innocence,  he  finds  the  brutality 
ic  vice.  Nor  must  we  judge  of  the 
icement  of  a  village  prayer  meeting, 
appearance  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
it  we  ourselves  should  feel,  if  com- 
to  listen  to  his  wild  eloquence,  stirring 
unsophisticated  mind  to  enthusiasm, 
to  pure  devotion.  We  must  picture 
ir  and  destitute  old  man,  infirm  and 
8,  racked  with  pain,  and  trembling 
brink  of  the  grave,  weary  of  life,  yet 
ig  the  darkness  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  anguish  never  soothed  by  the 
if  kindness,  nor  his  heart  enlightened 
words  of  comfort  or  instruction.  We 
Ncture  him  day  afler  day,  and  night 
ight,  the  sleepless,  restless  victim  of 
le  and  disease,  without  a  thought 
I  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  miserable 
or  a  feeling  separate  from  the  pangs 
rture  his  emaciated  frame.  To  such 
»,  perhaps  the  wandering  minister 
I  the  sanguine  hope  that  animates 


his  own  soul,  when  suddenly  the  couch  of 
suffering  is  converted  into  one  of  triumph. 
He  who  cannot  read,  can  fed  the  words  of 
life;  and  joyfuUy  he  clasps  his  trembling 
hands  in  full  assurance  of  an  immortahty 
from  whose  inexhaustible  happiness,  the 
poor,  the  despised,  and  the  needy  are  not 
shut  out 

Or  we  turn  to  the  cottage  of  the  lonely 
widow  who  has  lost  the  sole  prop  of  her  de- 
clining years,  whose  children  are  distant  or 
dead,  who  sit  from  mom  till  night  in  the  si- 
lence of  her  desolate  home,  pursuing  the 
same  monotonous  range  of  limited  and 
painful  thought — looking  alternately  from 
her  narrow  lattice  upon  the  wide  bare  sur- 
face of  the  distant  hills,  or  back  again  to  th6 
white  ashes  that  lie  upon  her  silent  hearth. 
It  is  to  such  a  being  (and  there  are  many 
whose  existence  is  a  litde  more  enlivened 
by  mental  or  spiritual  excitement)  that  the 
social  prayer  meeting  becomes  an  object  of 
intense  and  incalculable  enjoyment,  the  com- 
munion of  fellow  Christians  a  Uving  and 
lasting  consolation,  and  the  record  of  divine 
truth  the  source  of  vital  interest  and  de- 
light 

There  are  in  the  darkest  and  most  de- 
graded walks  of  life,  coarse,  blind  votaries 
of  mere  animal  gratification,  outcasts  from 
the  pale  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  fel- 
lowship, gross  bodily  creatures,  who  sink 
the  character  of  man  beneath  ^e  level  of 
the  brute — men  whose  haunts  are  the  pol- 
luted habitations  of  guilt  and  shame,  whose 
feelings  are  seared  with  the  brand  of  public 
infamy,  and  whose  souls  are  blasted  with 
the  contagion  of  lawless  thoughts  and  des- 
picable purposes,  and  passions  uncontrolled. 
By  such  men  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
ho\2se  of  prayer  are  more  despised  than  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  rather  than  seek  the  par- 
don of  an  offended  God,  they  impotently 
defy  his  power.  But  at  ^e  scune  time  that 
they  are  boasting  of  their  recklessness,  and 
maidng  an  open  parade  of  the  impious  pros- 
titution of  their  souls,  the  worm  that  dietb 
not  has  begun  its  irresistible  operation  upon 
their  hearts,  and  the  darkness  and  horror 
which  surrounded  them  in  their  solitary 
hours  assunie  a  tenfold  gloom.  They  hear 
of  religion,  and  they  hate  the  name ;  but 
with  their  hate  is  mingled  a  secret  trust  in 
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its  efficacy  to  remove  tlie  intolerable  burden 
under  which  they  groan.  They  scorn  to 
join  the  congregation  of  openly  professing 
worshippers,  though  but  to  hear  Uie  nature 
of  religion  explained ;  but  without  implicat- 
ing themselves,  they  can  go  forth  into  tlie 
open  fields  to  listen  to,  and  mock  the  less 
autliorizcd  enthusiast,  pouring  his  unpre- 
meditated eloquence  upon  the  wondering 
ears  of  thousands,  who  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  his  voice  elsewhere.  And  such  are 
the  means  by  which  the  hardened  sinner  is 
not  unfrequently  awakened  from  his  gross 
and  brutal  sleep,  the  outcasts  from  the  so- 
ciety drawn  back  within  the  wholesome 
limitations  of  a  decent  life,  and  the  repro- 
bate reclaimed  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
his  ways. 

Nor  let  the  more  enlightened  Christian 
despise  such  humble  means,  whose  chief 
merit  is  their  unbounded  extent,  added  to 
their  adaptation  to  extreme  cases,  and 
whose  efficacy,  proved  by  the  observation 
of  every  day,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their 
lawfubess.  With  the  too  frequent  abuse  of 
these  means,  poetry  holds  no  connection; 
but  it  is  their  least  recommendation  to  say, 
that  poetry  is  intimately  associated  with 
their  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the  heart,  and 
mingle  with  the  affections,  and  to  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  upon  the  be- 
nighted soul. 

Of  all  the  public  ordinances  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  which  appoints  one  day  in  seven 
for  a  season  of  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  poetical  association,  and  as  such 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
imaginative  bard.  In  a  world  such  as  we 
inhabit,  and  with  a  bodily  and  mental  confor- 
mation like  ours,  it  is  natural  that  rest 
should  become  (especially  in  advanced 
age)  tlie  object  of  our  continual  desire,  and 
that  regarding  it  superficially,  as  it  appears 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  ordinary  life,  we  should  learn  to 
speak  of  it  as  our  chief  good ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  endowed 
with  renovated  powers  of  action  and  per- 
ception, we  should  find  tliat  constant  activity 
was  more  productive  of  enjoyment  Even 
here,  the  word  rest  is  one  of  comparative 
signification,  for  those  who  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  making  the  experiment  become 
more  weary  of  continued  repose  than  of 
continued  exertion.  Still  the  pining  of  the 
heart  is  ever  afler  some  portion  of  natural 
and  necessary  rest,  and  the  Sabbath,  where 
it  is  regarded  with  right  feelings,  affords  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  exemplification  of  the 
provision  made  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  humanity. 

Those  pitiable  beings  whose  mental  exis- 
tence is  supported  by  a  perpetual  succession 
of  excitements,  are  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  me- 
chanic, the  labourer,  or  even  to  the  man  of 
business,  whose  heart  is  with  his  family, 
while  his  head  and  hands  are  occupied  in 
the  daily  traffic  of  mercantile  afiairs.  To 
such  a  man  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  day  of 
refreshment,  as  well  as  rest — a  day  in 
which  be  can  listen  to  the  prattle  of  hii 
almost  unknown  children,  and  look  into  their 
opening  minds,  and  cultivate  a  short — a]a% 
too  short  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
domestic  happiness — it  is  a  day  on  which  he 
can  enter  into  the  free  unreserved  compan- 
ionship of  his  own  fireside,  and,  feeling  that 
he  has  a  possession  in  the  esteem  and  the 
approbation  of  those  around  liim,  in  the 
moral  rights  of  man,  in  the  institutions  of 
religion,  and  in  the  heritage  of  an  immortal 
creature,  he  aspires  to  a  higher  and  more 
intellectual  state  of  being  than  that  absorbed 
in  the  continual  pursuit  of  wealth.  If  then 
he  loves  the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause it  relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of 
laborious  exertion,  but  because  it  makes  him 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  mechanic  has  the  same  reason,  and 
the  same  right  to  welcome  tliis  day.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those 
who  spend  their  intervening  hours  in  toil 
and  trouble,  to  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sabbatli,  so  far  as  it  affords  them  an  in- 
terval of  cessation  from  irksome  cares. 
Rightly  to  enjoy,  and  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  Sabbath,  requires  the  associa- 
tion of  a  higher  range  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, such  as  religion  alone  can  supply. 

If  in  the  busy  town,  and  for  thoae  who 
tread  the  beaten  paths  of  life,  there  is  much 
to  interest  the  heart  in  the  recurrence  of  the 
Sabbath — in  the  chiming  of  innumerable 
bells  at  stated  intervals  of  public  worship^  in  i 
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ithering  of  vast  multitades  assembled 
i  common  purpose,  and  that  the  holiest 
ich  our  mortal  nature  is  capable,  and 
general  aspect  of  sobriety,  order,  and 
md  respect  which  pervades  the  thickly- 
;d  city,  how  much  more  is  to  be  felt 
I  man  exists  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
',  in  the  rude  home  of  the  peasant, 
hose  little  groups  of  humble  dwellings 
ting  the  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tall  village  spire  rises  and  points 
Biven.  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  city, 
le  loud  peal  of  many  bells  announces 
lur  of  prayer,  but  the  single  bell  tolling 
srvals,  is  converted  into  music  by  the 
pure  morning  air,  and  the  many  simple 
elightful  associations  connected  with 
reli-known  sound.  Perhaps  a  beloved 
evered  minister  is  there  to  welcome 
sople  once  again  within  the  fold  of 
dan  communion ;  families  separated  by 
ccupations  of  the  week,  now  meet  to 
ip  their  fervent  prayers  together;  the 
illage  pauper  stands  upon  the  scune 
ation  as  the  village  lord,  and  looks 
rd  with  the  same  calm  countenance  to 
iie  light  of  heaven ;  the  comely-habited 
tn  closes  the  wicket  of  her  father's 
n,  and  hastens  at  the  universal  call ; 
the  feeble  steps  of  infancy  and  age, 
ing  their  weakness  and  their  humble 
ieoce  together,  are  heard  slowly  advan- 
ilong  the  solemn  aisle.  No  sooner  is 
mple  service  ended,  than  a  cordial  re- 
tioD  takes  place  between  the  pastor 
\m  congregation,  and  oflen  between 
who  meet  too  seldom — the  rich  and  the 
-the  exalted  and  the  lowly :  and  kind 
ions  are  asked  of  the  suffering  or  the 
t,  followed  by  visits  of  Christian  love, 
rords  of  consolation,  to  those  who  are 
red  the  privilege  of  meeting  their 
•en  and  their  friends  within  the  coo- 
ed walls  of  the  church. 
I  on  these  days,  that  through  the  still- 
€  the  summer  air,  we  oflen  hear  the 
iful  cadence  of  distant  and  harmoni- 
"oices,  singing  at  intervals  their  low 
requiem  over  the  bier  of  a  departed 
,  as  they  bear  him  to  his  last  long 
beneath  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
ring  elms,  that  skirt  the  precincts  of 
ead,  and  cast  their  sombre  shadows 

id 


athwart  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  venerable  parent  who  has 
been  quietly  translated  to  his  place  of  rest, 
and  the  tears  pf  the  surrounding  mourners 
fall  into  the  grave  without  bitterness,  and 
almost  without  regret;  for  the  poor  have 
happier  thoughts  of  the  last  call  announcing 
the  termination  of  mortal  suffering,  than 
those  whose  progress  through  this  world 
is  less  interrupted  with  hardship,  toil,  and 
pain. 

But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  lifeless 
form  for  which  that  bier  is  spread,  should 
have  been  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  fair  and 
the  festival,  the  pride  of  the  village,  the 
belle  who  bore  away  the  palm  of  admiration 
from  her  less  lovely  sisters  who  now  stand 
weeping  by  her  side,  without  one  touch  of 
envy,  or  one  wish,  except  to  call  her  back  to 
trace  again  the  flowery  meadows,  to  sing 
her  songs  of  native  melody,  and  to  meet 
them  with  her  ever-beaming  smile  of  youth 
and  joy.  But  it  may  not  be.  And  she  who 
was  so  fondly  cherished,  so  tenderly  beloved, 
so  flattered  and  admired,  is  consigned  to 
the  cold  prison  of  the  tomb,  and  lefl  to  the 
unbroken  silence  of  her  solitary  sleep. 

With  the  Sabbath  evening  in  the  village, 
are  connected  a  thousand  agreeable  associ- 
ations, which  those  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
true  poetry  of  life,  are  unable  to  enjoy.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  portion  of  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  this  day,  to  see  the  cattle  that 
have  borne  their  share  in  the  labour  of  the 
week,  without  participating  in  its  reward, 
browsing  in  the  cool  pastures,  or  resting 
their  toil  worn  limbs  upon  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  verdant  hills.  The  shady  lanes 
around  the  village  afford  shelter  and  re- 
freshment to  many  a  persecuted  animal  that 
knows  no  other  day  of  rest;  and  as  we  pass 
along,  we  see  groups  of  rosy  children  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  in  quest  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  purple  fruit  of  the  bramble,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  unalienable  property 
of  childhood;  or  we  meet  with  families 
going  half-way  home  with  a  beloved  son  or 
daughter,  whose  portion  of  servitude  is  now 
cast  in  some  distant  hamlet,  from  whence 
the  occasional  return  is  an  event  of  long 
promise,  and  widely  participated  joy. 
Around  the  open  door  of  the  peasant  are 
other  groups  of  more  infantine  beauty,  and 
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as  the  father  stands  beside  them,  with  the 
Bibie  in  his  hand,  the  fond  mother  looks 
alternately  at  him  and  them,  as  if  the  whole 
wealth  of  her  existence  were  centered  in 
these  her  household  treasures ;  while  retir- 
ing into  some  quiet  nook  of  the  cottage  or 
the  garden,  tlie  little  patient  pupil  of  Sab- 
bath discipline  carefully  cons  his  lesson  for 
the  coming  week.  Farther  on  within  a 
neatly  trimmed  enclosure,  where  the  red 
daisy,  and  the  dark  green  box,  mark  out 
the  boundary  lines  surrounding  the  rose 
tree,  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  climbing  hon- 
eysuckle, stands  tlie  quiet  habitation  of  an 
ancient  dame,  who  diligently  spells  out  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  page,  in  uninterrupted 
loneliness  and  peace.  In  the  distance  we 
hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  joining  in 
hymns  of  prayer  and  praise — the  old  and 
the  young— the  feeble  and  tlie  firm,  raised 
together  in  one  delightful  symphony  of  gra- 
titude and  love :  and  if  scattered  here  and 
there,  we  find  little  companies  of  the  idle, 
the  thoughtless,  or  the  gay,  they  are  still 
those  whose  outward  decency — whose  fresh 
bright  looks  of  health  and  happiness,  evince 
a  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  itB  imiversal  calm. 

It  is  afler  the  contemplation  of  scenes  like 
these,  that  we  return  to  our  homes,  more 
happy  in  the  thought,  that  the  young  have 
their  serious  moments,  the  widely  separated 
their  time  of  meeting,  the  ignorant  their 
seasons  of  instruction,  the  old  their  consola- 
tion, and  the  weary  their  day  of  rest 

It  is  not  however  to  the  public  offices  of 
religion,  that  its  poetical  interest  is  confined. 
If  we  look  into  the  private  walks  of  life,  we 
behold  this  powerful  principle  working  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  the  moral 
character  of  man— if  into  the  midst  of  fami- 
lies, we  find  it  severing  or  uniting  the  firm- 
est links  of  natural  connexion — giving  so- 
lemnity to  the  sad  parting — over  the  glad 
meeting  ailer^long  separation  diffusing  a 
holy  joy — imparting  reverence  to  the  attri- 
butes of  age — purity  and  happiness  to  the 
cheerful  smiles  of  childhood — and  presiding 
with  its  sanctifying  influence  over  all  the 
different  offices  of  duty,  and  charity,  and 
love— or  if  we  look  into  the  human  heart,  it 
is  here  that  religion  is  seen  controlling  the 


fiery  passions  of  }*t>uth,  subduing  the  stub- 
bom  will,  soflening  down  the  asperities  of 
nature,  and  mingling  with  the  springs  of 
earthly  feeling  the  pure,  inexhaustible  wa- 
ters of  eternal  life. 

How  would  the  fond  motlier  endure  with 
fortitude  the  sad  farewell,  that  separates  the 
son  of  her  hopes  from  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  domestic  peace,  if  siie  did  not  in  her 
heart  consign  him  to  the  more  judicious 
care  of  his  heavenly  Father?  or  how  would 
she  send  him  forth  alone  to  trace  his  distant 
and  dubious  pathway  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  life,  but  for  her  faith  in  the  guiding 
hand  which  she  implores  to  direct  him 
through  its  manifold  temptations,  to  lead 
him  safely  through  its  dangers,  and  bring 
him  back  to  her  yearning  bosom  unspotted 
from  tlie  world.  It  is  the  internal  support 
derived  from  religion  that  nerves  her  for  the 
trial,  and  reconciles  her  to  the  afler  houn 
of  watchfulness  and  care,  when  she  may 
look  in  vain  for  tidings  from  the  wanderer, 
and  calculate  with  fruitless  anticipation  upon 
the  hour  of  his  return. 

It  is  the  same  feeling  of  religion  not  an- 
frequently  excited  to  enthusiasm,  that  tears 
away  the  youthful  devotee  from  all  the  jqyt 
of  nature,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic 
love ;  cloihing  her  fair  forehead  in  the  moum- 
ful  vestments  of  monastic  gloom,  and  sha- 
dowing the  young  cheek  from  which  ^ 
last  rose  has  faded,  with  the  sable  pall  of  a 
premature  and  living  death. 

It  is  religion  too  that  steals  upon  the  sod 
of  the  contemplative  student,  and  lures  him 
him  away  from  the  haunts  of  coBvivial 
mirth,  from  the  excitement  of  the  flowing 
bowl,  and  from  the  ambition  of  the  sordid  or 
the  gay,  to  devote  the  highest  powers  and 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  edification  of  hk 
fellow  creatures,  and  the  spring  time  of  his 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  God. 

It  is  this  support  which  keeps  alive  the 
hope  of  the  heart-stricken  wife,  as  she  pur- 
sues her  reprobate  husband  through  the 
dark  windings  of  his  sinful  course,  wooing 
him  back  with  her  unfailing  gentleness  to 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  watching  over  h 
in  his  unguarded  moments,  with  the  balm 
of  Christian  consolation  ever  ready  for  hii 
hour  of  need,  and  supplicating  with  incesnnt 
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prayers,  that  a  stronger  arm  than  hers  may 
be  stretched  out  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
his  erring  steps. 

Without  this  active  and  living  principle, 
operating  upon  the  various  dispositions  of 
mankind,  we  should  never  witness  those 
instances  of  self  denial  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, which  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  all-sustaining  efficacy  of  religion.  How, 
for  instance,  would  the  compassionate  mai- 
den find  strength  to  reject  her  worthless 
lover,  because  Uie  stain  of  guilt  was  upon 
his  brow,  and  because  his  spirit  refused  to 
bow  down  and  worship  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  if  the  claims  of  duty  were  not  para- 
mount to  those  of  affection  ?  And  yet  such 
things  have  been ;  and  warm,  young  hearts, 
whose  cords  of  happiness  were  rent  asunder 
by  the  fierce  and  fiery  trial,  have  chosen  for 
,  themselves  a  solitary  lot,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  sphere  of  their  long  cherished 
enjoyments,  and  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
resignation  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
the  one  divine  light,  by  which  all  others, 
from  whence  they  had  ever  derived  hope  or 
gladness  were  extinguished. 

Yea;  and  the  man  of  strong  affections, 
whose  downward  tendency  in  the  career  of 
worldly  occupation,  had  reduced  a  tender 
wile  and  helpless  children  to  the  last  extreme 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  has  been 
visited  with  powerful  temptation  in  his  hour 
of  weakness,  when  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  so  confused  with  bodily  and 
mental  suffering,  that  the  limitations  of 
moral  good  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the 
eneroachmentB  of  physical  evil,  when  the 
wants  of  his  starving  family  were  bursting 
forth  in  audible  and  heart-rending  appeals 
lor  which  he  had  no  answer,  when  the  sha- 
dows of  despair  fell  around  him,  and  squalid 
misery  encircled  his  cold  hearth.  And  he 
too  has  stood  his  ground,  strong  in  the  con- 
fidence that  real  good,  or  lasting  happiness, 
never  yet  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtuous  rectitude. 

But  if  we  measure  the  strength  of  the 
principle  by  the  weakness  of  the  agent  it 
inspires,  we  would  point  out,  above  all  other 
Bstances  of  its  operative  power,  that  in 
which  a  child  looks  boldly  in  the  face  of  au- 
tiiority,  and  daring  the  retributive  judgment 


which  must  inevitably  follow,  openly  and 
freely  tells  the  truth.  Sometimes  a  single 
falsehood,  or  a  mere  evasion  would  save  the 
little  culprit  from  the  pain  of  public  igno- 
miny, from  the  fury  of  a  tyrant  master,  and 
from  the  punishment  that,  even  in  anticipa- 
tion, checks  the  warm  current  of  his  youthful 
blood,  and  sends  a  shivering  thrill  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  trembling  frame. 
But  he  has  been  instructed  by  parents  whose 
word  he  cannot  doubt,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  and  gracious  God  looking  down 
upon  the  children  of  earth,  caring  for  their 
sufferings,  listening  to  their  prayers,  teach- 
ing them  his  holy  law,  and  encouraging 
them  to  regard  the  performance  of  it  above 
all  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the  world ; 
and  knowing  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  is  one  of  the  essential  points  of  that 
law,  the  penitent  child,  even  with  the  tears 
of  anguish  on  his  cheek,  pronounces  the  de- 
cisive word  of  truth  which  seals  his  sen- 
tence upon  earth — the  word  which  rejoicing 
angels  bear  to  the  courts  of  heaven,  as  the 
richest  tribute  humemity  can  lay  before  the 
throne  of  its  Creator. 

These  are  but  single  instances,  chosen 
out  from  a  mass  of  evidence,  clearly  proving 
tliat  religion  in  its  influence  upon  the  affec- 
tions, in  its  intimate  connexion  with  those 
important  scenes  and  circumstances  of  life, 
from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  pain  or 
pleasure,  in  short,  in  its  supreme  dominion 
over  the  human  heart,  is,  above  all  other 
subjects,  tliat  which  possesses  the  highest 
claim  to  the  regard  of  tha  poet ;  not  only  as 
being  most  productive  of  jitellectual  grati- 
fication, but  most  worthy  of  him  who  aspires 
to  the  right  exercise  of  the  lofbest  attributes 
of  mind. 

A  superficial  view  of  religion  may  lead  to 
the  popular  and  vulgar  notion,  that  its  prac- 
tical duties  are  incompatible  with  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  thought ; 
but  is  not  that  the  most  genuine  refinement 
which  penetrates  into  the  distant  relations  of 
things,  and  cements,  by  mental  association, 
the  visible  and  material — tlie  familiar  or 
the  gross,  with  powerful  impressions  of  mor- 
al excellence,  and  beauty,  and  happiness  / 
Is  not  that  the  most  elevated  range  of  thought 
which  combines  the  practical  and  temporal 
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afiaira  of  men,  with  the  eternal  principles 
upon  which  the  world  is  established  and 
governed  ? 

We  know  ofnothing  that  can  so  fully  and 
■o  bcautifuliy  adorn  the  ordinary  path  of  life, 
as  religion ;  because  it  imparts  a  spiritual  es- 
sence to  all  our  customary  actions  and  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  slightest  portion  of  good 
and  evil  is  involved.  We  can  imagine  no- 
thing to  exceed  in  tenderness  the  merciful 
dealing  of  our  heavenly  Father  with  his  er- 
ring and  rebellious  creatures;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
character,  so  there  is  no  sublimity  comparable 
to  that  of  his  nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
have  said  that  poetry  must  come  home  to 
our  own  bosoms  in  order  to  be  truly  felt,  and 
religion  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  portion 
in  everlasting  lile — an  inheritance  in  eterni- 
ty— that  the  hopes  and  tlie  fears  which  stim. 
ulate  our  actions,  the  powers  and  the  ener- 
gies with  which  we  are  endowed,  are  not 
merely  given  us  for  tlie  brief  purposes  of 
temporal  existence — to  play  their  little  part 
upon  this  sublunary  stage — to  animate  frail 
creatures  that  must  perish  in  the  tomb,  but 
as  links  woven  in  with  the  great  chain  of 
being  to  be  unfolded  in  a  sphere  without 
limitations,  in  a  '^  world  without  end." 

We  would  not  depreciate  the  freeness,  and 
the  fuhiess  of  tlie  benefits  of  religion,  by  say- 
ing that  the  poet  has  a  participation  in  their 
delights,  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  others ;  be- 
cause we  reverently  believe  the  nature  of 
religion  to  be  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  every 
understanding,  render  it  available  in  every 
condition  of  humanity,  and  sustaining,  and 
consolatory  to  every  heart  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  impossible  for 
the  poet  to  reach  the  same  intellectual  height, 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  as  when  he  soars 
on  angels'  wings  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
— ^to  touch  the  strings  of  human  feeling  so 
powerfully,  as  when  his  hand  is  bathed  in 
the  pure  fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

How  for  instance  would  he  expatiate  up- 
on '>eauty  or  excellence,  if  they  had  no  arche- 
types in  heaven  ?  How  would  he  describe 
the  calamities  which  tear  up  the  root  of  do^ 
mestic  peace,  and  agonize  the  tortured  bo- 
som, if  neither  prayer  nor  appeal  were  wrung 
out  by  such  wretchedness,  and  directed  to 
a  spriritual  power  by  whom  the  calamity 


might  be  averted  ?  How  would  he  solem- 
nize the  vow,  or  seal  the  blessing,  or  ratify 
the  curse,  without  the  sanction  of  divine  an- 
thority  ?  or  how  might  his  soul  aspire  to  the 
sublime,  without  expanding  its  wings  in  the 
regions  of  eternity  ? 

No ;  there  is  nothing  which  the  poet  need 
reject  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
religion  of  the  heart ;  but  rather  let  him  seek 
its  benignant  and  inspiring  influence,  as  a 
light  to  lus  genius,  a  stimulus  to  his  imagin- 
ation, a  guide  to  his  taste,  a  fire  to  his  ar- 
dour, an  impetus  to  his  power,  and  a  worid 
thrown  open  to  his  enjoyment 


IMPRESSION. 


Hitherto  we  have  bestowed  our  attentioii 
upon  what  essentially  belongs  to  poetry,  as 
a  medium  for  receiving  and  imparting  the 
highest  intellectual  enjoyment  We  now 
come  to  the  qualifications  for  composing 
poetry— the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  poet  All  persons  of  cultivated  unde^ 
standing,  endowed  with  an  ordinary  Aait 
of  scnsibilily,  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
feeling  what  is  poetical ;  but  that  all,  even 
amongst  those  who  attempt  it,  are  not  equtl 
to  'Writing  poetry,  is  owing  to  their  deficiency 
in  some  or  all  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions:— capacity  of  receiving  deep  impres- 
sions —  imagination  —  power  —  and  taste. 
These  qualifications  we  sliall  now  coDsder 
separately,  beginning  with  the  first,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  have  called 
impression. 

We  have  abready  seen  how  poetry  derives 
itB  existence  from  the  association  of  idea% 
as  well  as  how  such  associations  must  arise 
out  of  impressions,  and  it  follows  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  that  if  this  be  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  feel  poetry,  it  is  still  more 
so  to  qualify  him  for  writing  it  Impressions 
are,  in  fact,  the  secret  fund  from  whence  the 
poet  derives  his  most  brilliant  thoughts — the 
material  with  which  he  works,  the  colouring 
in  which  he  dips  his  pencil  when  he  paints 
— the  inexhaustible  fountain  to  which  he  ap- 
plies for  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
force  of  truth. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  it  ii  im- 
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poflsible  to  trace  a  great  proportion  of  our 
anociations  to  their  original  source,  because 
we  cannot  recall  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  mind  in  infancy ;  but  we  know  that  in 
that  early  stage  of  iife.  when  we  were  most 
alive  to  sensation,  all  the  impressions  which 
we  did  receive,  must  have  been  connected 
with  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  hence  arise 
preference  and  antipathy,  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hatred.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own 
observation  for  asserting,  that  children  are 
not  naturally  grateful,  and  from  the  history 
of  man  in  a  barbarous  state,  we  learn  that 
he  is  not  naturally  honest  The  reason  is, 
that  both  the  infant  and  the  savage  have 
received  pleasure  from  self-indulgence,  but 
not  from  the  exercise  of  any  moral  duty ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  greater  matu- 
rity of  mind  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  those  ideas  which  arise  out  of  impressions 
made  by  the  social  intercourse  of  mankind. 
Yet  in  a  very  early  state  of  existence  we  are 
capable  of  deriving  more  simple  ideas  from 
impressions  whose  strength  and  durability 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  poet 

Perhaps  the  first  of  this  description  is,  the 
idea  of  power,  naturally  arising  in  the  mind 
of  a  chOd,  from  the  bodily  force  by  which  its 
roost  violent  attempts  at  resistance  are 
easfly  overcome.  But  in  order  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  this  idea,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  witnessed  some  manifesta- 
tion of  power  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  ut- 
most capabilities,  and  this  we  behold  in  the 
tremendous  violence  of  the  winds,  the  rage 
of  tfie  ocean,  the  cataract,  or  tlie  volcano. 

The  idea  of  number  multiplied  to  infinity 
eomes  next,  and  this  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose may  originate  in  the  contemplation  of 
tiie  stars.  We  may  not  be  able  to  recall  to 
our  remembrance  the  time  when  our  own 
minds  were  first  awakened  to  a  conception 
of  the  splendour  of  the  heavens;  but  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  others 
tiie  n^  and  astonished  gaze  with  which 
they  first  regard  the  stars  in  reference  to 
Iheb  number,  and  how  the  opening  mind 
expands  as  one  aAer  another  of  these 
nightly  suns  rises,  and  dawns  upon  it — first 

sn  in  separate  points  of  light^then  in 
groups — then  multitudes — then  fields  span- 
gled all  over  with  shining  glory-^then  wider 


fields — and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  idea  of 
number  loses  all  limitation,  and  the  child 
conceives  for  the  first  time,  that  of  infinity. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended view,  we  have  unqu'^stionably  de- 
rived our  notion  of  space.  Why  this  idea, 
arising  out  of  an  incalculable  number  of 
objects,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  familiar, 
should  obtain  the  character  of  sublime,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  the 
same  expansion  of  mind  is  as  necessary  to 
receive  these  two  impressions,  as  to  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  unlimited  power,  which 
is  universally  accompanied  with  sensations 
of  awe,  and  sometimes  of  terror. 

Duration  is  generally  the  last  which  the 
mind  receives  of  these  impressions,  and 
when  extended  to  eternity,  it  is  the  most 
important  This  idea  does  not  arise  like 
that  of  infinity,  from  objects  of  calculation, 
nor  like  power,  from  any  connexion  with 
impulse  or  sensation ;  but  steals  quietly  up- 
on the  mind  from  deep  and  earnest  medita- 
tion, sometimes  upon  objects  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  sometimes 
upon  those  which  will  exist  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  We  gaze  upon  the  ivied  walls  of 
the  ruined  edifice,  whose  very  structure 
bears  evidence  of  the  difierent  manners, 
customs  and  occupations  of  those  who  once 
surrounded  the  now  deserted  hearth.  We 
walk  into  the  spacious  banqueting-room 
whose  walls  once  echoed  to  the  songs  of 
festivity  or  triumph,  and  there  the  bat  holds 
nightly  converse  with  the  owl.  We  listen 
to  the  rush  of  the  evening  breeze  amongst 
the  deep  dark  foliage  of  the  firmly-rooted 
trees,  which  have  arisen  out  of  seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  wandering  winds  amongst  the 
desolation  of  fallen  magnificence.  Even  then 
the  pile  must  have  been  a  ruin,  and  we  see 
by  the  broken  pillar  whose  base  is  buried  in 
the  earth,  what  an  accumulation  of  matter 
time  must  have  strewn  around  it,  to  laise 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  irom  its 
foundation  to  its  centre.  We  look  through 
the  wide  yawning  aperture  that  seenib  to 
have  been  a  richly-ornamented  window, 
and  there,  where  the  gallant  kniglt  once 
laid  his  conquering  sword  at  the  feet  of 
smiling  beauty,  where  the  minstrel  tuned  his 
lyre,  and  sung  the  praise  of  heroes  now  forgot- 
ten, where  the  snow  white  hand  of  the  court- 
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ly  dame  was  wont  to  rest  as  she  looked  forth 
upon  the  sloping  lawn,  marking  the  long 
shadows  of  the  stately  trees,  of  which  nei- 
ther root  nor  branch  remain ;  now  the  rudo 
nettle  rears  his  head,  the  loose  bramble 
waves  in  tlie  wind  that  whistles  through  the 
broken  arch,  birds  of  dark  omen,  inhabitants 
of  desolation,  pass  to  and  fro  on  dusky  wing, 
and  the  loathsome  toad,  and  poisonous  ad- 
der creep  in  amongst  the  shattered  fragments 
of  sculptured  stone  and  mouldering  marble, 
to  find  themselves  a  hiding  place  and  a  home. 
As  we  contemplate  all  this,  the  mind  is  natu- 
rally carried  back  to  the  time  when  thep*) 
emblems  of  decay  had  their  beginning.  We 
think  that  there  were  ruins  then;  thai 
ages  still  more  remote  had  theirs  ;  and  thus 
as  we  travel  through  the  dim  obscurity  of 
pre-existent  time,  our  retrospective  view  at 
length  fades  and  is  lost  in  the  sublime  idea 
of  imcreated  power. 

Or  we  look  onward  from  the  present  time 
—on— on,  to  a  myslerions  futurity,  when  we 
and  ours  shall  be  forgotten.  We  cannot 
build  up  without  reflecting  that  there  is  also 
a  time  to  pull  down,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice,  or  in  witnessing  its  erec- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  sisk,  "  Where  sliall  I  be 
when  of  these  stones  not  one  remains  upon 
another  ?"  We  plant  the  sapling  oak,  and 
watch  it  year  by  year,  slowly  extending  in 
its  circumference  and  it£  height,  and  we 
think  of  the  time  when  children  now  unborn 
shall  play  beneath  its  shade,  when  we  shall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  only  place  of 
eartlily  rest,  and  when  the  very  soil  in  which 
that  tree  is  planted,  shall  have  become  the 
property  of  those  who  never  heard  our 
names.  It  is  by  extending  such  reflections 
as  these  ad  infinitum,  that  imagination 
passes  from  small  to  great,  from  infancy  to 
age,  and  from  time  to  eternity ;  and  thus  we 
form  all  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  of  that  which  has  no  beginning, 
and  can  never  end. 

There  is  one  other  mental  conception — 
the  idea  of  a  God,  intimately  connected  with 
those  here  specified,  whicli  mankind  have 
endeavoured  by  every  means,  natural  and 
artificial,  reasonable  and  absurd,  pleasing 
and  terrible,  to  introduce  into  the  mind,  be- 
fore the  mind  is  prepared  for  receiving  it ; 
and  hence  follow  tlie  unworthy  nouons^  the 


irreverent  language,  and  the  low  attributei^ 
by  which  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being  fs 
too  frequently  insulted. 

If  we  might  so  speak  without  presomp- 
tion,  we  should  say,  that  God,  jealous  of  his 
own  honour,  had  chosen  in  this  instance, 
sometimes  to  bafile  the  ingenuity  of  man,  i 
by  first  throwing  open  to  the  human  mind, 
the  contemplation  of  his  attributes,  and  then 
by  his  own  appointed  means,  inscrutable  to 
our  perceptions,  concentrating  them  all  in 
one  sublime  and  inefiable  thought,  which 
flashes  through  the  brain  like  a  quickening 
fire,  and  bursts  upon  the  soul  with  the  light 
of  life. 

I  would  still  be  understood  to  speak  poeti- 
cally.   I  know  that  there  are  modes  of  rea- 
soning by  which  men  of  sound  understand- 
ing must  almost  necessarily  arrive  at  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God.    But  rational 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  sensation,  are 
two  difi*erent  things.    We  oflen  assent  to 
facts  of  which  we  do  not  fed  the  truth. 
And  it  is  this  fading  as  it  gives  vitality  to 
belief,  that  I  would  call  the  imprestion  from 
which  wc  derive  the  most  lasting  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  God.    Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  I  speak  of  such  impressions  as  evidence^ 
which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafes  to  give 
us  of  his  own  existence,  I  speak  of  them 
only    as  corroborating    evidence  following 
that  of  reason,  and  of  no  sort  of  value  where 
they  directly  contradict  it    Separate  from 
the  mental  process  by  which  the  idea  is  first 
conceived,  this  evidence  refers  ratlier  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  as  a  recipient ;  and  such 
impressions  as  are  here  spoken  of  poetically, 
may  therefore,  exist  independent  of  ratioiul 
conviction.    Without  such  conviction,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  egre- 
gious and  fatal  errors,  but  with  it  they  es- 
tablish truth,  and  render  it  indelible. 

It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the  poet, 
than  to  the  philosopher,  whether  impres- 
sions of  this  abstract  nature,  arise  out  of  the 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power,  or 
from  a  combination  of  conclusions  previously 
drawn,  which  the  mind  is  oflen  able  to 
make  use  of  without  being  aware  of  their 
existing  in  any  rational  or  definite  form,  and 
which  we  can  never  fully  understand,  unlets 
the  study  of  tlie  human  mind  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  practical  science.     The  poet  . 
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may  ofleo  use  exprearionB  which  accord  with 
Che  former  notion,  just  as  he  would  describe 
the    hand   of  Omnipotence   covering   the 
mountains  with  eternal  snow,  hut  let  us 
hope  that  he  is  wise  enough  seriously  to  en- 
tertain   the  latter ;  and    if  sometimes  he 
makes  a  sudden  transition  from  effects  to 
causes,  without  regarding  the  intermediate 
space,  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  it  is  from  the  very  sublimity  of  his  own 
genius,  which  stoops  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  means,  but  rather  in  searching  out  the 
principles  of  sensation,  thought,  and  action, 
plunges  at  once  into  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
refers  immediately  to  the  great  first  Cause. 
Thus  the  full  and  entire  conviction  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  may  come  upon  us  pre- 
cisely as  God  pleases,  and  force  itself  upon 
oor  hearts  in  the  way  which  he  sees  meet  to 
appoint.     Galen  is  said  to  have  received 
this  impression  from  unexpectedly  meeting 
in  his  solitary  walks  with  a  human  skeleton ; 
and  just  as  easily  may  the  infidel  be  re- 
claimed from  his  ignorance  by  any  other 
means  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tone  and 
temper  of  his  own  mind— by  the  chanting 
of  a  hymn,  or  the  peal  of  rolling  thunder — 
by  the  prayer  of  an  innocent  child,  or  the 
destruction  of  a  powerful  nation — by  the 
gathering  of  the  plenteous  harvest  or  the 
desolation  of  the  burning  desert^by  the 
fiuled  beauty  of  a  falling  leaf,  or  the  splen- 
dour of  the  starry  heavens — ^by  the  secret 
anguish  of  the  broken  spirit,  or  by  accumu- 
lated honours  and  unmerited  enjoyment — 
bjr  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  or  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  powerful — by  the  visitations 
sf  divine  love,  or  by  the  terrors  of  eternal 
judgment — ^in  short,  by  the  natural  sensa- 
tioiii  of  pain  or  pleasure,  arising  from  any 
of  the   causes  immediate   or  remote,  by 
which  the  attributes  of  Deity  may  be  forced 
'  apoQ  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
:  ceatrated  in  the  idea  of  one  indivisible,  and 
onmipotent  Being. 

Subsequent  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  arise 
dirtinet  perceptions  of  moral  duty — of  what 
«e  owe  to  him  as  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the 
laws  by  which  our  lives  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. We  have  before  observed  that,  im- 
Biediate  aelf^ratification  is  the  earliest  mo- 
tife  upon  which  we  act,  but  we  now  become 


sensible  that  this  motive  must  give  place  to 
others  of  a  more  remote  and  abstract  nature. 
With  the  first  impressions  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure, we  learned  to  separate  evil  from  good. 
We  now  learn  that  there  is  a  deeper  evil  to 
which  pleasure  is  frequently  the  prelude, 
and  a  higher  good  which  can  sometimes  on- 
ly be  attained  by  passing  through  a  medium 
of  pain. 

Our  first  strong  impressions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture are  of  beauty  and  excellence.  We 
should  call  beauty  merely  physical,  did  it 
not  comprehend  what  belongs  to  fitness  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  to  colour  and  form. 
In  all  that  is  exquisite  in  art  we  are  struck 
with  the  idea  of  beauty  in  connexion  with 
others;  as,  with  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
nature  we  combine  with  the  same  idea,  those 
of  motion  or  sound,  form  or  colour,  light  or 
shade,  splendour  or  majesty,  utility  or  pow- 
er; but  we  are  perhaps  never  more  im- 
pressed with  mere  beauty  tlian  when  con- 
templating a  flower — gorgeous  in  its  colour 
as  the  resplendent  heavens — pure  in  its 
whiteness  as  the  winter's  snow.  The  eye 
that  can  gaze  without  admiration  upon  a 
flower,  deserves  to  be  prematurely  dim ;  for 
what  is  there  on  earth  more  intensely  beau- 
tiful! and  yet  how  frail!  so  that  scarcely 
does  the  breath  of  praise  pass  over  it,  than 
its  delicate  petals  begin  to  droop,  and  its 
stem  that  once  stood  proudly  in  the  field 
or  the  garden,  bends  beneath  the  fading  glory 
which  it  bears.  Yet  the  same  flower,  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  sheltered 
beneath  her  maternal  wing,  burst  forth  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  are  too  delicate 
to  tread,  opened  its  gentle  eye  full  under- 
neath the  sunbeams  from  which  we  turn 
away,  rested  on  the  thorns  which  startle  us 
at  every  step,  poured  forth  its  odours  up- 
on the  blast  from  which  we  shrink,  drank  in 
the  dews  which  chill  our  coarser  natures,  en- 
dured the  darkness  of  the  solitary  night  firom 
which  we  fly  with  terror,  and  derived  its 
nourishment  from  the  common  earth,  which 
we  spurn,  until  we  learn  to  value  the  latest 
friend  whose  arms  are  open  to  receive  us. 

Excellence,  like  beauty,  is  of  kinds  so  va- 
rious, and  degrees  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  combination  of  impressions  that 
wc  arrive  at  the  idea  of  excellence  in  its  ab- 
stract nature ;  but  when  once  formed,  it  con- 
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BtituteB  the  point  of  reference,  and  the  cli- 
max of  all  that  we  admire  and  love ;  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  poet,  tiiat  his  standard  of  excellence 
should  not  only  be  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  but  that 
it  should  be  as  high  as  the  human  mind  can 
reach,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deeply  graven 
upon  his  own  heart,  that  neither  ambition, 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  any  other  passion  or  af- 
fection to  which  he  is  liable,  can  obliterate 
the  impression,  or  supplant  it  by  another. 

All  our  ideas  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  good  are  of  a  complex  nature,  arising 
not  so  much  out  of  impressions  made  by 
things  themselves,  as  by  their  relations,  as- 
sociations, and  general  fitness  or  unfitness 
one  to  another;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
mind  must  be  naturally  qualified  for  receiv- 
ing decided  impressions  of  simple  ideas,  so 
as  afterwards  to  make  use  of  them,  in  draw- 
ing clear  deductions,  by  comparing  them 
one  with  anotlier,  and  combining  them  to- 
gether. How,  for  instance,  would  the  poet 
describe  the  general  influence  of  evening 
twilight,  if  he  had  never  really  felt  its  tran- 
quillizing power  as  it  extends  over  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  reaches  even  to  the  heart  ? 
or  how  would  he  be  able  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  if  he  had  never 
known  the  expansion  of  generous  feeling, 
the  ardent  hope  of  imparting  happiness,  and 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  happiness 
unappropriated,  or  received  with  contempt  ? 

That  there  are  men  of  common  percep- 
tions, who  "  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
saying  that  all  is  barren,  and  that  there  are 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  who,  de- 
ficient neither  in  imagination,  power,  nor 
taste,  are  yet  unable  to  write  poetry,  is 
evidently  owing  to  their  want  of  capability 
for  receiving  lively  impressions;  for  wherever 
such  impressions  exist,  with  sufficient  ima- 
gination to  arrange  and  combine  them  so  as 
to  create  fresh  images,  with  power  to  em- 
body them  in  forcible  words,  and  taste  to 
render  those  words  appropriate  and  pure, 
either  poetry  itself^  or  highly  poetical  prose, 
must  be  the  natural  language  of  such  a 
mind. 

We  should. say  that  opportunity  for  re- 
ceiving agreeable  impressions,  as  well  as 
capacity  for  receiving  them  deeply,   was 


essential  to  the  poet,  were  it  ponible  that 
any  human  being,  even  of  moderately  cul- 
tivated understanding,  commanding  the  use 
of  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  should  have  been  so  entirely 
excluded  from  all  contemplation  of  what  is 
admirable,  both  in  the  external  world  and  in 
human  nature,  as  to  have  conceived  no  jost 
idea  either  of  physical  or  moral  beauty.  It 
is  however  of  immense  importance  to  the 
poet  that  he  should  have  formed  an  early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bubjeeti 
regarded  as  poetical  by  the  unanimoni 
opinion  of  mankind — that  he  shonld  have 
gazed  upon  the  sunset  until  his  very  sod 
was  rapt  in  the  blaze  of  its  golden  gloiy— 
that  he  should  have  lived  in  the  quiet  nnik 
of  the  placid  moon,  and  looked  up  to  the 
iiturs  of  night,  until  he  forgot  his  own  iden- 
tity, and  became  like  a  world  of  light 
amongst  the  shining  host— that  he  shouki 
have  watched  the  silvery  flow  of  murmuring 
water,  until  his  anxious  thoughts  of  present 
things  were  lulled  to  rest,  and  the  tide  of 
memory  rolled  on,  pure,  and  clear,  and  ha^ 
monious,  as  the  woodland  stream — ^ihat  he 
should  have  listened  to  the  glad  voices  of 
the  birds  of  spring,  until  his  own  was  min- 
gled with  the  universal  melody  of  natore, 
and  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy  burst  forth 
from  his  overflowing  heart — that  he  shouki 
have  seen  the  woods  in  their  summer  vesUue 
of  varied  green,  and  felt  how  beautiful  k 
the  garment  of  nature — that  he  should  have 
found  the  nest  of  the  timid  bird,  and  ob- 
served how  tender  its  maternal  love,  and 
how  wonderful  is  the  instinct  with  which  the 
frailest  creatures  are  endowed — that  he 
should  have  stood  by  the  wave-beaten  shore 
when  a  galley  with  full  sails  swept  along 
the  foaming  tide,  and  impressed  upon  the 
tablet  of  his  heart  a  perfect  picture  of  ma- 
jesty and  grace — that  he  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  tear  of  agony  exchanged  for  the 
smile  of  hope,  and  acknowledged — feelingly 
acknowledged,  how  blessed  are  the  tender 
offices  of  mercy — that  he  should  have  heard 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and  seen  the 
breaking  of  their  chains,  with  the  inmost 
chords  of  his  heart's  best  feelings  thrilling 
at  the  shout  of  liberty — that  he  should  have 
trembled  beneath  the  desolating  storm,  and 
hailed  the  opening  in  the  tempestuous  clouds 
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nrhich  the  mfld  radiance  of  returning 

looked  down — that  he  should  have 
over  the  slambering  infant,  until  his 
nation  wandered  from  the  innocence 
rth  to  the  purity  of  heaven — that  he 
i  have  contemplated  female  beauty  in 
veliest,  holiest  form,  and  then  by  a 

transition,  passed  in  amongst  the  an- 
choir,  and  tuned  his  harp  to  celebrate 
ftise,  where  beauty  is  the  least  of  the 
ates  of  excellence — in  fine,  that  he 
i  have  bathed  in  the  fount  of  nature, 
isted  of  the  springs  of  feeling  at  their 
mt  sources,  choosing  out  the  sweetest, 
urest,  and  the  most  invigorating,  for 
elight  of  mankind,'  and  the  perpetual 
hment  of  his  own  soul. 

in  society  it  is  impossible  to  know 
ler  any  particular  language  has  been 
sd  until  we  hear  it  spoken,  so  it  would 
Bcult  to  single  out  individual  instances 
t  existence  or  the  absense  of  deep  im- 
ions ;  because  a  mind  may  be  ililly  en- 
i  with  this  first  principle  of  poetry,  and 
ithout  the  proper  medium  for  msiking 
eeptible  to  others,  we  may  consequently 

be  aware  of  the  presence  of  such  a 
Hlity  even  where  it  does  exist  It  will, 
ver,  eminently  qualify  the  possessor 
eling  and  admiring  poetry,  and  thus  it 
fair  to  suppose,  that  there  are  many 
duals  undistinguished  in  the  multitude, 
iMsess  this  faculty  in  the  same  degree 
e  most  celebrated  poet,  but  who  for 
of  some  or  all  of  the  three  remaining 
rites,  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
bculty  to  light  Where,  amongst  the 
requisites    for    writing    poetry,  this 

IB  wanting,  however  highly  cultivated 
lind  of  the  writer  may  be,  and  how- 
mature  his  judgment,  this  single  de- 
cy  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
loetry  monotonous  and  unimpressive, 
where  it  is,  critically  speaking,  free 
faults ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  he 
d  be  able  to  convey  to  others  clear  or 
le  ideas  of  what  he  has  never  felt 
J  or  forcibly  himself.  Dr.  Johnson 
i  poet  of  this  description ;  and  on  the 
hand,  instead  of  pointing  out  instances, 
lave  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
'  man  who  has  written  impressively, 
ioasly,  powerfully,  and  with  good  taste, 


has  been  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  remembering 
impressions. 


IMAGINATION. 

Imagination  is  the  next  qualification  es- 
sential in  the  poetic  art  As  a  faculty,  im- 
agination is  called  creative,  because  it  forms 
new  images  out  of  materials  with  which 
impression  has  stored  the  mind,  and  multi- 
plies such  images  to  an  endless  variety  by 
abstracting  from  them  some  of  their  quali- 
ties, and  adding  others  of  a  difierent  nature; 
but  that  imagination  does  not  actually  create 
original  and  simple  ideas,  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  no  man  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  rational  faculties,  by  intense  thought,  or 
by  indefatigable  study,  can  imagine  a  new 
sense,  a  new  passion,  or  a  new  creature. 
Imagination,  therefore,  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  impression,  as  the  finished  picture 
does  to  the  separate  colours  with  which  the 
artist  works.  Judiciously  blended,  these 
colours  produce  all  the  difierent  forms  and 
tints  observable  in  the  visible  world ;  and 
by  arranging  and  combining  ideas  previously 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  shaping  out 
such  combinations  into  distinct  characters, 
imagination  produces  all  the  splendid  ima- 
gery by  which  the  poet  delights  and  aston- 
ishes mankind.  When  he  describes  an  ob- 
ject new  to  his  readers,  it  is  seldom  new  to 
himself^  or  if  new  as  a  whole,  it  is  familiar 
in  its  separate  parts.  If  for  instance  he 
sings  the  praises  of  maternal  love,  he  refers 
to  the  memory  of  his  own  mother,  and  the 
strong  impression  lefl  upon  his  mind,  by  her 
solicitude  and  watchful  care — if  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  he  recalls  the  long  summer 
nights,  ere  forgetfulness  had  become  a  bless- 
ing, when  to  listen  was  more  happy  than  to 
sleep— if  the  northern  wind,  he  hears  again 
the  hollow  roar  amongst  the  leafless  boughs, 
that  was  wont  to  draw  in  the  domestic  circle 
around  his  father's  hearth — if  the  woodland 
music  of  the  winding  stream,  he  knows  its 
liquid  voice  by  the  rivulet  in  which  he 
bathed  his  infant  feet — if  the  tender  offices  of 
friendship,  he  has  enjoyed  them  too  feelingly 
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to  forget  their  influence  upon  the  soul — or 
if  tJie  anguiHh  of  the  broken  heart,  who  has 
not  tlie  transcript  of  sorrow  written  even  on 
the  earliest  page  of  life  ? 

These  are  instances  in  which  the  poet 
draws  immediaicly  from  experience,  and 
where  his  task  is  only  to  transmit  to  others 
the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind ; 
but  tlierc  are  other  cases  where  tlie  idea  con- 
veyed is  derived  from  a  combination  of  im- 
pressions, and  this  is  more  exclusively  the 
work  of  imagination. 

The  poet  who  has  never  seen  a  lion  may 
use  the  image  of  one  in  his  verses,  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  the  poet  who 
has ;  because  he  knows  tliat  its  attributes 
are  courage,  ferocity,  and  power,  and  he 
has  been  impressed  with  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  otlier  objects.  He  knows  that 
its  roar  is  loud,  and  deep,  and  terrific-,  and 
he  has  distinct  impressions  of  the  meaning 
of  these  words  also.  Its  colour,  form,  and 
general  habits,  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
by  the  same  means;  and  thus  he  makes 
bold  to  use  the  name  and  the  character  of 
the  lion  to  ornament  his  verse.  In  the  same 
manner  he  describes  the  sandy  desert,  and 
witli  yet  greater  precision;  because  he  has 
only  to  add  to  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
witii  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  the 
two  qualities  of  extent  and  burning  heat, 
and  he  sees  before  him  at  once  tlie  wide 
and  sterile  wastes  of  Arabian  solitude.  Or 
if  tlie  human  countenance  be  the  subject  of 
his  muse,  and  he  endeavours  to  invent  one 
that  shall,  be  new  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  readers,  it  is  by  borrowing  different  fea- 
tures from  faces  which  have  left  their  im- 
press on  his  mind :  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple he  proceeds  through  all  that  mental 
process,  which  is  called  creating  images, 
and  which  gives  to  the  works  of  the  highly 
imaginative,  the  character  of  originality; 
because  from  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of 
their  impressions,  they  are  able  to  select 
such  diversified  materials,  that  when  com- 
bined, we  only  see  them  as  a  whole,  without 
being  aware  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  particular  parts. 

Where  distinct  impressions,  power,  and 
taste  are  present  in  full  force,  and  imagina- 
tion alone,  out  of  tlie  four  requisites,  is 
wanting,  we  speak  of  the  poet  as  one  who 


borrows  from  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  one 
whose  images  arc  too  ordinary  and  common 
place  to  interest  the  reader ;  because,  either 
limited  by  tlie  nature  of  his  own  mind  to  a 
narrow  range  of  ideas,  or  indolent  in  the 
search  of  materials  necessary  for  his  work, 
he  has  laid  hold  of  such  as  fell  most  readily 
within  his  grasp,  and  these  being  few  and 
familiar,  and  unskilfully  arranged,  we  recog- 
nise at  once  the  gross  elements  of  the  com- 
pound, and  see  from  whence  they  have  been 
obtained. 

Deficiency  of  imagination  is  the  reason 
why  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
our  best  poets,  are  mannerists.  It  is  true 
they  may  be  so*  from  partiality,  almost 
amounting  to  affection,  for  some  peculiar 
character  or  style  of  writing ;  but  that  they 
are  blindly  addicted  to  this  fault,  is  much 
more  frequently  owing  to  tlieir  want  of  ca- 
pability to  conceive  any  otlicr  mode  of  con- 
veying their  ideas. 

Lord  B}Ton  was  unquestionably  a  writer 
of  the  former  class.  From  the  variety  of 
his  style,  the  splendour  of  his  imagery,  and 
tlie  brilliant  thoughts  that  burst  upon  us  as 
we  read  his  charmed  lines,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  his  imagination  was  incapable 
of  any  scope,  of  any  height,  or  any  depdi, 
to  which  it  might  be  directed  by  inclination; 
but  in  the  characters  he  portrayed  he  may 
justly  be  called  a  mannerist,  because  he 
evidently  preferred  the  uniformly  dark  and 
melancholy ;  and  chose  out  from  the  varied 
impressions  of  his  own  life,  that  sombre  hue, 
so  deeply  harmonizing  with  majesty  and 
gloom,  which  he  spread  over  every  object 
in  nature,  like  the  lowering  thunder  ckHidt 
above  the  landscape ;  varying  at  times  the 
wide  waste  of  brooding  darkness,  with  short- 
lived but  brilliant  flashes  of  sensibility,  and 
wit,  and  lively  feeling,  like  tlie  lurid  streaks 
that  shoot  athwart  the  tempestuous  sky, 
lighting  up  the  world  for  one  brief  moment 
with  ineflable  brightness,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  deeper — more  impenetrable  night 

As  instances  of  mannerism  arising  from 
the  actual  want  of  imagination,  we  might 
bring  forward  a  long  list  of  minor  poets,  as 
well  as  inferior  writers  of  every  description, 
without  however  descending  so  low  as  to 
those  who  have  not  consistency  of  mind 
sufficient  for  maintaining  any  particular  tys- 
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9in  of  tfaoaght,  or  style  of  composition, 
fet  of  imagination,  as  well  as  impression, 
re  are  unable  to  say  decidedly  that  it  does 
ot  exist,  because,  like  impression,  it  only 
eoomes  perceptible  to  us  through  the  me- 
iom  of  words;  and  as  all  individuals  are 
ot  able  to  use  this  medium  with  force  and 
erspicuity,  we  necessarily  lose  many  of  the 
rilliant  conceptions  of  those  around  us. 
¥e  may  however  assert  as  an  indisputable 
let,  that  poetry  of  the  highest  order  was 
icvcr  yet  produced  without  the  powerful 
sereise  of  the  faculty  of  imagination. 

As  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  force  and 
fficacy  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  im- 
ression,  power,  and  taste,  we  might  single 
Qt  Milton,  were  it  not  that  power  is  more 
Bsentially  the  characteristic  of  his  works. 
le  has  equals  in  the  other  requisites  of  a 
oet,  while  in  power  he  stands  unrivalled. 

But,  supreme  in  the  region  of  imagination 
I  our  inimitable  Shakespeare ;  and  that  he 
I  inimitable  is  perhaps  the  greatest  proof 
f  the  perfection  of  his  imaginative  powers. 
The  heroes  of  Byron  have  been  multiplied 
tmnigh  so  many  copies  that  we  have  grown 
reary  of  the  original ;  but  who  can  imitate 
be  characters  of  Shakespeare?  And  yet 
ow  perfectly  human  is  every  individual  of 
be  multitude  which  he  has  placed  before 
ts— so  human  as  to  be  liked  and  disliked, 
Mording  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  in  the 
cnons  who  pronounce  upon  them ;  just  in 
be  same  manner  as  characters  in  ordinary 
ife  attract  or  repel  those  with  whom  they 
ome  in  contact  Every  one  forms  the  same 
pinion  of  the  Corsair,  because  he  has  a  few 
IWiietive  qualities,  by  which  he  is  known 
od  copied ;  while  no  two  individuals  agree 
pon  the  character  of  Hamlet — a  character 
f  all  others  perhaps  least  capable  of  imita- 
ioD.  Yet  let  us  ask,  is  Hamlet  less  natural 
Imui  Conrad  ?  duite  the  reverse.  If  ever 
lie  poet's  mind  conceived  a  perfectly  origi- 
al  man,  it  is  Hamlet,  in  whose  mysterious 
ature  is  displayed  the  most  astomshing 
Sort  of  imagination ;  and  yet  so  true  is  the 
ark  picture  to  the  principles  of  human 
atnre,  that  we  perceive  at  once  the  repre- 
ntation  of  a  creature  formed  after  the 
militude  of  ourselves. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  as  a  whole  it 
tands  alone,  even  in  the  world  of  fiction,  in 


all  its  varied  parts  it  consists  of  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  features  of  humanity ;  and  in 
thinking  of  this  wayward  and  capricious  be- 
ing, whose  accumulated  wrongs  and  mise- 
ries have  almost  stupified  his  energies,  whose 
melancholy,  natural  or  induced,  has  con- 
verted the  "  brave,  o'erhanging  firmament" 
into  '*  a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours," 
we  feel  with  him  in  all  his  weakness,  as 
with  a  man ;  and  for  him  with  all  his  faults, 
as  for  a  brother.  In  memory  too,  how  dis- 
tinct is  Hamlet  from  all  the  creations  of  infe- 
rior minds !  He  seems  to  occupy  a  place  in 
history,  rather  than  in  fiction ;  and  in  search- 
ing out  the  principles  of  human  feeling,  we 
refer  to  him  as  to  one  whose  existence  was 
real,  rather  than  ideal.  This  may  be  said  of 
all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  so  power- 
ful is  the  evidence  of  truth  impressed  upon 
them,  that  where  he  chooses  to  depart  from 
circumstantial  fact,  our  credence  clings  to 
him  in  preference  to  less  imaginative  histo- 
rians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  genius  of  this  wonderful 
writer,  is  the  immense  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters. In  almost  all  other  fictitious  writings, 
we  recognize  the  same  hero,  appearing  in 
different  forms — sometimes  seated  on  an  east- 
ern throne,  and  sometimes  presiding  over 
the  rude  ceremonial  of  an  Indian  wigwam ; 
while  the  same  heroine  figures  in  the  '^  sable 
stole"  of  a  priestess,  or  in  the  borrowed  or- 
naments of  a  bandit's  bride.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Shakespeare  amongst  whom  we  seem 
to  live,  are  in  no  way  beholden  to  situation 
or  costume,  for  appearing  to  be  what  they 
really  are.  They  have  an  actual  identity — 
an  individuality  that  would  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  any  other  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  other  disguise. 

One  of  the  favorite  painters  of  our  day,  or 
rather  of  yesterday,  has  but  three  heads, 
which  serve  all  his  purposes — an  old  man 
with  white  hair  and  flowing  beard,  a  Grecian 
female,  and  a  semi-roman  hero ;  and  in  the 
same  way  many  of  our  writers  msike  use  of 
three  or  more  distinctions  of  character — a 
hero  and  a  heroine — a  secondary  hero  to 
thwart  their  loves — a  secondary  heroine  to 
assist  either  one  party  or  the  other— per- 
haps to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  her  mis- 
tr^  or  her  friend:  and  a  fool  or  bufiboni 
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(who  varies  leait  of  all,)  to  rush  upon  the 
stage  when  more  important  personages  are 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  But  in 
Shakespeare  even  tlie  fools  are  as  motley  as 
the  garb  they  wear ;  and  the  women,  who 
with  other  writers  vary  only  from  the  ten- 
der to  the  heroic,  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
distinctions  of  character  and  feeling ;  while 
amongst  the  immense  number  of  men  whom 
he  introduces  to  our  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  greater  resemblance  than 
we  find  in  real  life.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  similarity  is  in  the  blundering 
absurdities  of  justices  of  tlie  peac^  or  coun- 
try magistrates,  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
("  if  ancient  tales  say  true^')  it  is  probable 
the  poet  may  have  been  brought  into  no  very 
pleasing  kind  of  contact,  and  hence  arises 
the  vein  of  satire  which  flown  through  every 
description  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  another  striking  proof 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
imaginative  powers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  plays  we  never  recognize  the  man 
himself.  In  the  works  of  almost  every  other 
writer,  the  author  appears  before  us,  and  we 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  tone  of  mind  and  individual  cast  of 
character ;  but  Shakespeare  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  gloomy  or  the  gay,  the  licen- 
tious or  the  devout,  the  sublime  or  the 
familiar,  the  terrific  or  the  lovely.  We  never 
detect  him  identifying  himself  either  with 
the  characters,  or  the  sentiments  of  others ; 
and  though  we  wonder,  and  speculate  upon 
the  mind  that  could  thus  play  with  all  tlie 
feelings  of  humanity,  Shakespeare  himself 
remains  invisible  and  unknown,  like  a  mas- 
ter magician  regulating  the  machinery  which 
at  the  same  time  conceals  his  own  person, 
and  astonishes  the  world. 

The  Tempest  is  generally  considered  the 
most  imaginative  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  certainly  it  contains  little,  in  scenery,  or 
circumstance,  that  can  be  associated  with 
ordinary  life.  In  the  character  of  Prospero, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  originality  of 
the  conception;  because  it  combines  what 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — the  art  of  a 
necromancer  with  tlie  dignity  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity ;  and  when  lie  lays 
dovm  his  magic  wand,  "  unites  the  spell," 


and  doffs  the  mantle  of  enchantment,  he 
stands  before  us,  not  debased  and  powerlesi, 
but  full  of  tlie  native  majesty  of  a  noble- 
man and  a  prince.  To  his  daughter,  the 
pure  and  spiritual  Miranda,  one  of  our  most 
talented,  yet  most  feminine  writers,*  has  so 
lately  done,  perhaps  more  than  justice,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  her  own  exqui- 
sitely poetical  description  of  the  island 
nymph,  who  has  *' sprung  up  into  beauty 
beneath  the  eye  of  her  father,  the  princely 
magician;  her  companions  the  rocks  and 
woods,  the  many-shaped,  many-tinted  clouds 
and  the  silent  stars  ;  her  playmates  the 
ocean  billows  that  stoop  their  foamy  cresti| 
and  run  rippling  to  kiss  her  feet" 

Of  Ariel,  the  "delicate  Ariel,"  that  most 
ethereal  essence  that  ever  assumed  the  form 
of  beauty  in  the  glowing  visions  of  imagin- 
ation, what  con  we  say?  so  entirely  and 
purely  spiritual  is  this  aerial  being,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  speak  of  him  as  call- 
ing up  ^  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  rolling 
the  thunder  clouds  along  the  stormy  heav- 
ens, whelming  tlie  helpless  mariners  in  the 
foaming  surge,  and  dashing  their  "^  goodly 
bark"  upon  the  echoing  rocks;  or  if  Aer, 
gentle,  willing,  and  obedient,  hastening  on 
ready  service  at  a  moment's  bidding,  and 
asking  for  the  love,  as  well  as  the  approba- 
tion, of  tl)e  island  lord.  We  know  of  no- 
thing within  the  range  of  ordinary  thought 
from  which  the  character  of  Ariel  can  be 
borrowed,  and  certainly  it  is  the  nearest  in 
approach  to  a  perfectly  original  conceptioni 
of  any  which  in  our  literature  adorns  the 
page  of  fiction. 

Of  Caliban,  too  monstrous  for  a  man- 
too  fiendish  for  a  beast,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  he  is  entirely  the  creature  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  astonishing  drama,  the  mind  of  the  aa- 
thor  seems  to  have  taken  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  which  human  genius  is  capa- 
ble. The  very  existence  of  these  beings  upon 
a  solitary  island,  isolated  and  shut  out  from 
human  fellowship,  involves,  in  difficulties  as 
strange  as  insurmountable  to  ordinary  pow- 
ers, the  usual  course  of  thought  and  action, 
and  renders  it  infinitely  more  reconcilable  to 
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dices,  that  Prospero,  in  such  a  situa- 

"  with  the  ttan, 

1  the  qaick  spirita  of  the  nniversa" 

)ld  "  his  dialogues." 
eautiful,  amidst  all  the  complicated 
y  ot*  her  father's  magic,  is  the  deli- 
»licity  of  Miranda!  She  wonders 
i  prodigies  around  her,  because  her 
her  love  are  centered  in  her  father, 
)elieve8  him  to  have  power  to  dis- 

well  as  to  enforce  the  spell;  yet 
hould  exercise  tliis  power  for  any 
n  humane  and  gracious  purposes, 
a  loss  to  conceive,  and  therefore 
ures  to   call  his  attention  to  the 

a  "  brave  vessel"  which  she  has 
t  dashed  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
adds— 

B  any  God  of  power,  I  would 
k  the  sea  withia  the  earth,  or  e'er 
the  good  ship  so  hare  vwaUow'd,  and 
itin;  loala  within  iier." 

g  the  natural  disposition  to  wonder 
dre,  just  dawning  in  her  mind, 
thinks  it  time  to  explain  the  myste- 
ir  situation,  and  then  follows  that 
and  beautiful  description  of  their 
fe,  their  wrongs,  and  sufferings, 
scasionally  interrupted  by  the  jeal- 
he  narrator,  lest  the  attention  of  his 
Duld  wander,  and  by  her  simple 
>n8  of  wonder  and  concern,  is  un- 
d  aUke  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
a  accordance  with  the  principles  of 

For  instance,  when  Miranda  is 
id  by  her  father  whether  she  can 
T  a  time  before  she  came  into  that 

whether  she  can  recall  such  by 
r  house,  or  person,  or  image,  she 


"BIXSAIIBA. 

BT; 

n  nke  a  dream  than  an  anurance 
remembrance  warranu :  Had  I  not 
te  women  once,  that  tended  met 

Paoaraao. 
•C  and  more,  Miranda.  Bnt  how  ia  It 
lives  in  thy  mind  1    What  seest  thou  elae 
rk  backward  and  abysm  of  time  1 
member'st  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  here ; 
I  cam'«t  here  thou  may'st. 

MuiJIDA. 


PaoaPSRO. 
Twelve  yeara  since,  Miranda,  twelve  yean  alnce, 
Tliy  fkther  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

MiaAKDA 

Sir,  are  not  yon  my  fluherl" 

Again,  when  Prospcro  describes  the  hor- 
rors of  their  situation  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
how  natural  and  feminine  is  her  reply, 
and  his,  how  full  of  tender  and  yet  noble 
feeling ! 

**  Paoanao. 


*"  In  few,  they  hurried  us  on  board  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  praptr'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  nta 
Instinctively  had  quit  it    There  they  hoiac  ua 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  na ;  to  aigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  bMk  agmis, 
Did  ua  bnt  loving  wrong. 

MntAllBA. 

Alack  1  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  yon  I 

Pnoanno. 
O  f  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me  I    Thoa  didit  oUto^ 
laAased  with  a  fortitude  fW>m  heaven, 
When  I  have  deckM  the  sea  with  drops  niU  aalt." 

Ariel's  description  of  the  tempest  raised 
by  the  command  of  Prospero,  is  such  as 
none  but  the  liveliest  imagination  could  have 
inspired. 

**Antsii. 
.**  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleaanre;  be't  to  fly, 
To  awim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouda ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  taak 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quaUty. 

Pnoanno. 
Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Performed  to  point  th«  tampeet  that  I  bade  thM  1 


To  every  article. 

I  boarded  the  king's  ship :  now  on  the  beak, 

Now  on  the  waste,  the  deck,  In  every  cabin, 

I  flam'd  amasement    Sometimes  I'd  divide 

And  bum  in  many  plaoea :  on  the  top-mast. 

The  yards,  and  bolt-sprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 

Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precuraon 

O*  the  dreadAil  thunder  clap,  more  momentary 

And  sight  outrunning  were  not.    The  fire  and  cracka 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 

Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  trernUe, 

Yea,  hU  dread  trident  ahake." 

Afler  all  this,  the  imperative  magician  re- 
quires yet  farther  service,  when  Ariel,  in 
language  true  to  a  nature  more  human  than 
his  own,  meekly  reminds  his  master  of  the 
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promiied  freedom  for  which  his  spirit  is  ever 
pining. 


<* I  pray  thee: 
Remember,  I  hare  done  thee  worthy  lerTlce, 
Told  thee  no  liee,  made  no  mifiakhifs,  ■erv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  g  rumbUnfa :  ihoa  didat  promlae 
To  bate  me  a  (UU  year. 

PaoaPBBo. 
I>oat  then  (brg et 
From  what  a  torment  I  did  fVee  theeY 

AaiBL. 
Na 

Paoanao. 
Thon  doat ;  and  think'it  it  much  to  tread  the  ooae 
or  the  talc  deep; 

To  run  upon  the  aharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  buiineaa  in  the  reina  of  the  earth, 
When  it  la  bak'd  with  ttwu" 

There  is  certainly  too  much  of  harshness 
and  contempt  to  suit  our  feelings,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  Prospero  addresses  to  his 
^  tricksy  spirit"  But  yet  sometimes,  when 
Ariel  asks  o^  the  diligent  execution  of  his 
master's  mission,  ^Was't  not  well  done?" 
and  receives  a  gracious  answer  full  of  ap- 
probation ;  when  the  magician  turns  away 
from  coarser  natures  to  welcome  with  smiles 
his  invincible  messenger  in  the  air;  and 
especially  when  at  last  he  dismisses  him, 
with 

"My  Ariel, 
Thia  la  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elemenia 
Be  free,  and  Ihre  thoo  well !" 

Thus  breaking  his  bondage  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  affection ;  we  have  only  to  extend 
our  thoughts  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
sphere  of  common  life,  and  we  feel  that  a 
spirit,  gentle,  and  pure,  and  elastic,  like  that 
of  Ariel,  would  be  more  than  soothed  by  a 
single  word  or  look  of  kindness — more  than 
rewarded  with  all  it  could  desire,  centred  in 
the  glorious  blessing  of  liberty. 

Even  the  monster  Caliban  has  also  an 
imagination  amongst  all  his  brutalities,  or 
how  could  he  thus  describe  the  influence  of 
the  magic  spell,  by  which  his  being  was 
surrounded? 

**  Be  not  afear'd,  the  isle  it  flill  of  noiaea, 
Bounda,  and  tweet  aire,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not 
Sometimes  a  thouund  twanging  inatrumenta 
Will  hum  about  mine  eara ;  and  lometlmea  Toicea, 
That  if  I  then  had  wak'd  alter  long  aleep, 
WIU  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds  methought,  would  open  and  show  richea, 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  waked, 
I  eried  to  dream  again." 


The  following  passage,  well  knows 
every  reader,  can  never  become  too  fami 
or  lose  its  poetic  and  highly  im^giim 
charm  by  repetition : 


-^  theae  our  actors. 


As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  Into  thia  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fhbric  of  thia  riaion, 
The  cloud-capi  towers,  the  gorgeous  palacea, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itaelf. 
Yea,  all  whi«;h  it  inherit,  ahall  disaolTe ; 
And,  like  this  unsubeuntial  pageant  fhded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff* 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
la  rounded  with  a  sleep."— 

How  beautiful,  and  still  imaginative  ii 
scene,  in  which  the  heart  of  the  magi 
begins  to  melt  for  the  sufiferings  of  tl 
he  has  been  afliicting  with  retributive 
tice! 

**  Bay,  my  spirit, 
Bow  (krea  the  king  and  hia  Iblloweral 

Abibl. 
Conflned  together 

In  the  aame  fluhion  aa  yon  gave  In  charge ; 
Just  aa  you  left  them ;  all  prisoners,  sir, 
In  the  lime  grove  which  weatherfenda  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  releaae.    The  kinf, 
His  brother,  and  youra,  abide  all  three  diatracted 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-ftill  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but,  chiefly, 
Him  that  you  term'd  the  good  old  lord,  Gonaala, 
Hia  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  dropa 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  ao  atrongly  n 

*em. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  yonr  nflbctloaa 
Would  become  tender. 

PBoariBO. 
Doat  thou  think  ao,  apiriti 


Mine  would,  air,  were  I 

PnoaPBBO. 
And  mine  ahalL 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feellnf 
Of  their  afllictionsl  and  shall  not  myaalf. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  aa  aharply, 
PasaionM  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thoa  ai 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  atruck  I 

quick. 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason,  *gainst  my  ftiry 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitesc 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  flrown  ftirther.    Go,  release  them,  Ariel  I 
My  charms  Til  break,  their  senses  PU  restore. 
And  they  ahaU  be  themselves. 

Amxl. 
I'll  fetch  them,  sir. 

PaOSPBKO. 

Te  elves,  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  giv 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
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When  be  oomen  back ;  yoa  demy^puppeu,  that 
By  moon-«hine  do  the  preen  sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
la  it  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  :  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be.)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  wind% 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  atur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  Are,  and  rilled  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  sirong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake :  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  vp 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command, 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers;  op*d,  and  let  them  forth, 
By  my  ao  potent  art.    Bat  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and  when  I  have  requir'd 
Borne  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do  J 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
Thia  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staffi 
Bury  ii  certain  lathoms  in  the  earth, 
And^  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
rn  drown  my  book." 

It  is  easy  to  bring  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  imagination — more  easy  fronTthe  pen  of 
Shakespeare  than  from  that  of  any  other 
writer ;  but  what  language  shall  describe  its 
power !  what  hand  shall  reach  to  the  utmost 
boundary  of  space  and  time — from  the 
source  of  light  to  tiie  centre  of  darkness— 
from  the  heights  of  heaven,  to  the  depths  of 
bell,  to  draw  forth  the  attributes  of  imagina- 
tk)n,  and  embody  them  in  a  visible  sign  ? 
Countless  as  the  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter are  those  of  the  nature  and  o(Ece  of  this 
aedve  principle;  and  whatever  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind — to  happiness  or  misery 
—to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  faithful  to  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings,  ranges  through  crea- 
tion, collecting  sweets  or  bitters — delicious 
Ibod,  or  deadly  poison. 

This  facul^,  more  than  any  other,  be- 
I  speaks  the  progress,  or  the  declension  of  the 
iDUDortal  soul.  Like  the  dove  of  peace,  it 
toan  with  the  spirit  in  its  upward  flight — 
fike  the  ominous  raven  it  goes  before  it  in  its 
downward  fall.  To  those  who  seek  for 
beauty  and  happiness,  imagination  lifls  the 
vefl  of  nature,  and  discloses  ail  her  charms, 
vofcAdm  the  rosebud  to  the  morning  sun, 
wakens  the  lark  to  sing  his  matins  to  tlie 
purple  dawn,  or  folds  back  the  mantle  of 
misty  clouds,  and  calls  upon  the  day-besun 
to  arise ;  while  those  who  close  their  eyes 
upon  the  loveliness  that  smiles  around  tliem, 
it  darkens  with  a  (Enfold  gloom,  sharpening 
the  thorns  that  lie  beneath  their  feet,  stun- 
siiig  the  ear  with  the  harsh  tumult  of  dis- 
cordant sounds,  rousing  tlie  bellowing  deep 


with  storm  and  tempest,  pouring  the  waters 
of  bitternes  upon  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth, 
and  calling  upon  the  troubled  elements  to 
bring  their  tribute  of  despair. 

What  then  is  imagination  to  the  good  or 
to  the  evil?  An  angel  whose  protecting 
wings  are  stretched  out  above  the  pathway 
to  the  gates  of  heaven — a  demon  whose 
ghastly  image  beckons  from  precipice  to 
gulf— down,  down  into  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  endless  night:  a  gentle  visitant,  who 
brings  a  tribute  of  sweet  flowers — a  fearful 
harbinger  of  storms  and  darkness:  a  voice 
of  melody  that  sings  before  us  as  we  jour- 
ney on — ^a  cry  that  tells  of  horrors  yet  to 
come:  a  wreath  of  beauty  shadowing  our 
upward  gaze — a  crown  of  thorns  encircling 
a  bleeding  brow :  a  wilderness  of  verdure 
spre€ul  beneath  our  wandering  steps — an 
adder  in  that  verdure  lurking  to  destroy: 
a  comforter  whose  smile  diffuses  light — an 
enemy  whose  envenomed  arrow  rankles  in 
tlie  heart:  a  joyful  messenger  going  forth 
upon  an  embassy  of  love — a  hideous  mon- 
ster howling  at  tlie  gates  of  hell. 

True  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  imagi- 
nation rushes  forth  with  certain  aim,  and 
never  brings  home  sweets  to  the  malevolent, 
or  poison  to  the  pure  heart ;  but  penetrating 
into  paths  unknown,  gathers  riches  for  the 
supply  of  confidence  and  hope,  or  collecting 
its  evidence  from  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  shar- 
pens the  pangs  of  envy  and  mistrust 

There  are  who  treat  imagination  as  a 
light  to  be  extinguished — a  power  to  be 
overcome — a  demon  to  be  exorcised.  But 
ask  the  child  who  sits  with  sullen  brow  be- 
neath unnatural  discipline,  whether  imagi- 
nation is  not  pointing  to  flowery  paths,  and 
stimulating  his  unbroken  will  to  seek  them 
in  despite  of  stripes  and  tears.  Ask  the 
self-isolated  misanthrope,  when  lonely  and 
unloved  he  broods  over  the  dark  future  and 
the  joyless  past,  whether  imagination  does 
not  call  up  images  of  social  comfort,  of 
friendly  intercourse,  and  "  homefelt  delight," 
which  his  sad  solitude  can  never  know. 
Ask  the  pale  monk  whose  daily  penance 
drags  him  to  an  early  grave,  whether  im- 
agination steals  not  with  the  moonbeams 
into  his  silent  cell,  whispering  of  anotlier 
heaven  tlian  that  of  which  he  reads — a  hea- 
ven even  upon  earth,  to  which  a  broken  vow, 
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a  church  in  arms,  a  name  Btruck  out  from 
the  community  of  saints,  are  in  comparison 
as  nothing.  Ask  the  criminal  at  tlic  gal  low's 
foot,  when  chains,  and  judges,  and  penitence 
and  priests,  have  done  tlicir  utmost  to  fortify 
his  soul  for  its  last  mortal  struggle,  whether 
imagination  does  not  paint  the  picture  of 
his  cottage  in  the  wood,  with  her  whose 
prayers  he  has  neglected,  fondly  watcliing 
for  his  return,  and  whether  the  voices  of  liia 
children  come  not  on  the  wandering  gale, 
as  they  lil\  their  innocent  hands  to  heaven, 
and  bless  their  father  in  their  evening  hymns. 
Yes ;  and  the  stem  moralist,  who  would 
strike  out  imagination  from  tlie  soul  of  roan, 
must  first  extinguish  the  principle  of  life. 
What  then  remains  ?  That  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  the  infant  mind,  should  seek  to 
stamp  it  witli  a  hving  impress  of  tlic  loveli- 
ness of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ; 
and  that  tlie  passions  and  affections  should 
be  so  disciplined,  tliat  imagination,  the  busy 
faculty  which  must,  and  will  exist,  and  act, 
either  for  happiness  or  misery,  for  good  or 
evil,  may  bring  home  to  tlie  hungry  soul 
food  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  an  immortal 
being,  and  dispense  from  out  the  fulness  of 
a  grateful  heart,  the  richest  tribute  man  can 
ofler  at  the  throne  of  God. 


POWER. 


Power,  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  writ- 
ing poetry,  admits  of  two  distinctions — as  it 
relates  to  language  and  to  mind.  The 
former,  however,  is  always  dependent  upon 
and  subservient  to  the  latter ;  but  the  power 
of  mind  may  exist  where  there  is  little  or  no 
facility  in  the  use  of  appropriate  words. 
Were  it  possible  that  powerful  language 
could  proceed  from  an  imbecile  mind,  the 
effect  would  be,  that  of  heaping  togetlier 
ponderous  words,  and  incongruous  images, 
so  as  to  extend  and  magnify  confusion, 
without  rendering  any  single  thought  im- 
pressive. 

That  the  force  of  our  ideas  must  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  strength  of  our 
impressions,  is  as  clear,  as  that  the  vividness 
of  a  picture  must  depend  upon  the  colours 
iu  which  it  is  painted;  but  in  addition  to 


impression,  there  is  a  tide  of  feeling  v/iuck 
flows  tlirough  tlie  mind  of  man,  in  different 
degrees  of  velocity  and  depth,  awakening 
his  imagination,  stimulating  his  energies, 
and  supporting  him  under  every  intellectual 
effort    This  tide  of  natural  finding  obtains 
tlie  character  of  enthusiasm,  or  power,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  concomitants  with  which  it 
operates.    If  connected  with  great  sensibility, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,  without  clear 
perceptions,  sound  judgment,  or  habits  of 
deep  reasoning,  it  is  with  strict  proprie^ 
called  enthusiasm ;  and  as  such  w^orks  won- 
ders amongst  mankind.    Indeed  we  are  in- 
debted to  enthusiasm  for  a  great  proportion 
of  what  is  new  in  theory,  and  experimental 
in  practice ;  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  aston- 
ishing instances  of  valour,  enterprize,  and 
zeal  with  which  the  page  of  history  is  enliv- 
ened and  adorned.    But  enthusiasm,  while 
it  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  power  in  its  first 
impulse,  is  essentially  different  in  its  opera- 
tion.   Entliusiaam  in  action  aims  at   one  i 
point  of  ardent  desire,  and  regards  neither  | 
time,  nor  space,  nor  dilRculty,  nor  absurdity, ' 
in  attaining  it;  while  true  mental  power,  in 
strict   ediiunce  with   tlie  highest   faculties 
of  tlie  mind,  is  the  impetus  which  forces 
them  i:ito  action,  so  as  to  accomplish  ill 
purpose  by    the   concentrated  strength  of 
human  intellect  directed  to  an  attainable 
object 

When  this  principle  is  diffused  through 
the  medium  of  language,  it  imparts  a  portioo 
of  its  own  nature,  commanding  convictioo, 
stimulating  ardour,  and  rousing  determined 
action;  or,  bursting  upon  the  poetic  sooi 
like  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of  momiDg^ 
it  opens  the  book  of  nature,  and  reveals  t 
new  world  of  Ught  and  lovelineai,  and  g)oiy« 
It  creates  not  only  conviction  and  approval, 
but  actual  sensation;  and  thriila  through 
the  awakened  feeUngs,  like  those  tremendoos 
manifestations  of  physical  force,  which  by 
the  combined  agency  of  different  element! 
produce  the  most  wonderful,  and  sometimes 
the  most  calamitous  results. 

Were  it  possible  that  in  any  human  mind, 
its  faculties  could  have  a  complete  and  evi- 
dent existence  and  yet  lie  dormant,  we 
should  say  of  such  a  mind  that  power  alone 
was  wanting ;  but  since  there  must  be  some 
power  to  stimulate  the  slightest  voluntaiy. 
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5  must  speak  of  this  faculty  as  being 
I  present,  and  existing  in  a  greater  or 
degree.  Persons  deficient  in  this  fac- 
id  no  other,  are  always  content  to 
i ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  possess 
ler  requisites  for  successful  exertion, 
lometimes  imitate  with  great  ability 
cactne.sa,  while  they  shrink  from  the 
liought  of  attempting  any  tiling  with- 
nodel,  from  an  internal  consciousness 
bility.  That  many  venture  to  strike 
to  new  paths  without  attaining  any 
like  excellence,  is  owing  to  the  want 
le  other  mental  quality ;  and  that  some 
le  to  pursue  such  paths  to  tlieir  own 
,  and  the  annoyance  of  their  fellow 
res,  arises  from  their  enthusiasm,  not 
lieir  power.  Yet  while  many  wander 
this  eccentric  course,  without  ever 
aware  of  their  inability  to  succeed, 
lieve  that  no  man  ever  yet  voluntarily 
snced  a  deliberate  undertaking,  with- 
me  internal  evidence  of  power,  where 
ly  did  exist  A  sudden  effort  is  no  test, 
le  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  mind  to 
ne  its  own  resources;  but  the  man 
las  this  evidence,  will  work  out  his 
lined  way,  though  all  the  world  should 
ince  him  incompetent,  and  exclaim  at 
iurdity. 

lay  be  asked,  if  this  evidence  always 
panics  the  possession  of  power,  how 
at  certain  individuals  have  not  been 

of  its  existence  until  ch-cumstances 
ailed  forth  their  energies  ?  I  answer, 
le  test  alone  which  brings  this  confi- 
to  light;  but  even  these  individuals, 
y  thing  which  history  tells  us  to  the 
ry,  may  have  had  in  their  private 
>recisely  the  same  sensations  on  com- 
ag  any  trifling  undertaking,  as  afler- 

accompanied  their  more  public  and 
lid  career.  We  are  not  told  with  what 
f  or  skill  Cincinnatus  cultivated  his 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did  not 
lie  same  consciousness  of  powder  in 
eting  his  agricultural  pursuits,  as  in 
iting  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth 
ine.  Still  it  would  be  absurd  to  main- 
lat  power  always  exists  in  the  same 
in  an  equal  degree.  There  are  physi- 
I  well  as  other  causes  why  this  should 
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not  be  the  case.  There  roust  to  every  indi- 
vidual, liable  to  human  weakness  and  infir- 
mity, be  seasons  when  merely  to  think 
defimtely  requires  an  effort — when  desire 
fails,  and  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  bur- 
den ;  but  when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  bliss- 
ful moment  of  inspiration,  we  suppose  it  to 
be  that  in  which  all  his  highest  faculties  are 
in  agreeable  exercise,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  operations  of  mental  power  are  un- 
impeded. 

Amongst  our  poets,  those  who  display  the 
greatest  power  of  mind,  are  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Young.  Had  Young  possessed  the 
requisite  of  taste,  he  would  perhaps  have 
rivalled  even  Milton  in  power ;  but  such  is 
his  choice  of  images  and  words,  that  by  the 
frequent  and  sudden  introduction  of  hetero- 
geneous and  inferior  ideas,  he  nullifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  sublime,  and  by  break- 
ing tlie  chain  of  association,  strikes  out,  as 
it  were,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  ponderous  magnitude  of  his 
images,  heaped  together  without  room  for 
adjustment  in  the  mind,  resembles  rather 
the  accumulation  of  loose  masses  of  unce- 
mented  granite,  than  the  majestic  mountain, 
of  which  each  separate  portion  helps  to 
constitute  a  mighty  whole.  Still  we  must 
acknowledge  of  this  immortal  poet,  that  his 
path  was  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  soul 
was  suited  to  tlie  celestial  sphere  in  which 
it  seemed  to  live  and  expand  as  in  its  native 
clement  We  can  feel  no  doubt  that  his 
own  conceptions  were  magnificent  as  the 
stars  amongst  which  his  spirit  wandered, 
and  had  his  mode  of  conveying  these  con- 
ceptions to  the  minds  of  others  been  equal 
to  their  own  original  sublimity,  he  would 
have  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  our  poets 
in  the  region  of  power. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Young 
is  too  massive  and  complex  in  its  imagery 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  natural  and 
ordinary  association,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  many  instances.  Those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  his  writings — even  his  greatest 
admirers,  must  acknowledge,  that  in  one 
line  of  his  works,  they  of\en  meet  with  mat- 
ter, which  if  diffused  and  poetically  enlarged 
upon,  would  fill  pages,  better  calculated  to 
please,  as  well  as  to  instruct 
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*  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  ahjoet,  how  Mgvic, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderftil  is  niAn ! 
Jlow  pusinij;  wonder  Tie  who  made  him  rach ! 
Who  centr'd  in  oar  make  aueh  strange  extremes ! 
Prom  diflferent  natures,  marTellousIy  mix'd, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  difTereot  worlds ! 
Distinguish'd  linlt  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  flrom  nothing  to  the  Deity  1" 

Thus  far  the  mind  may  keep  pace  with 
the  writer,  and,  especially  by  the  last  two 
lines,  must  be  impressed  with  ideas  at  once 
clear,  imaginative,  and  sublime.  Those 
which  immediately  follow  are  less  happy. 

**  A  beam  ethereal,  salHed,  and  abaorb'd  I 
Though  sullied  and  dishooour'd,  still  diTine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  Anil  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  Immortal  I  Insect  InOalte  I 
A  worm  !  a  god !  I  tremble  at  myself; 
And  in  myselfam  lost"— ~ 

One  instance  more,  and  we  torn  to  pas- 
sages of  a  different  character. 

**  I^orenxo,  blush  at  terror  ft»r  a  death 
Which  gives  thee  to  repose  in  festive  bowers, 
Where  nectars  sparkle,  angels  minister, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  rrown, 
And  eternise,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss.'* 

It  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  on  from  this 
laborious  collection  of  disjointed  ideas,  to 
instances  of  more  perfect  sublimity,  which 
also  abound  in  the  works  of  the  same  poet 
What  can  exceed  in  power  and  beauty  his 
first  address  to  Night? 

**  Night,  sable  goddess !  (torn  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majevty  now  siretehes  Ibrth 
Her  lea<lea  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world, 
ffilence  how  dread !  and  darkness  how  profoaad  I 
Nor  eye  nor  list'ning  ^  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awflil  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end." 

Again,  his  appeal  to  the  Divine  Inspirer 
of  his  solemn  thoughts,  is  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

**  Man's  Author,  End,  Restorer,  Law,  and  Judge ! 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloomy  night. 
With  all  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlds. 
What  nifht  eternal,  but  a  frown  Orom  thee  7 
What  heaven's  meridian  glory,  bat  thy  smile  1 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise, 
While  heaven's  high  host  in  haUelnjahs  live ! 
O  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  Him  who  gave  my  soul, 
And  all  her  infloite  of  prospect  fiiir. 
Cut  through  the  sbadeA  of  hell,  great  Lo^e,  by  thee, 
O  mo«l  adorable !  most  unadorn'd ! 
Where  shall  that  praise  begin  which  ne'er  should  end  I 
Where'er  1  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause  I 


How  is  night's  aaMe  maatle  labonrad  o'er. 

How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divioo ! 

What  wisdom  shines !  what  love !  This  midnight  pomp^ 

This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  words  inlaid  I 

Built  with  divine  ambition !  nought  to  thee : 

For  others  this  proAision.    Thou,  apart. 

Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind  ! 

Where  art  thou  1  shall  I  dive  into  the  deop  1 

Call  to  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds. 

For  their  Creator  1  shall  I  question  loud 

The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells  Y 

Or  holds  He  Airions  storms  in  stratten'd  reina. 

And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  mpid  carl 

"  The  namelees  He,  whose  nod  Is  nature's  Urth ; 
And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile ! 
The  great  Fimt— last !  pavilion'd  high  he  siia 
In  darkness,  from  excessive  spicndoor,  borne, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  luatre  lost. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory  bright 
As  that  to  central  horrors :  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars,  and  spans  immensity." 

Young^s  description  of  truUi  is  also  strong- 
ly cliaracterized  by  power. 

**  8e«  fyom  her  tombs  as  from  an  hnmble  shrine^ 
Truth,  radium  goddess,  sallirs  on  my  sonl, 
And  puts  dHuition's  dusky  train  to  flight; 
Dispels  the  mist  our  sultry  passions  raise 
From  objects  low,  terrestrial,  and  obscene, 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man,  unafllicted,  ever  saw, 
Pulls  olTthe  veil  ftt>m  Tirtue's  rising  charms ; 
Detects  temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men  as  autumn  leaves, 
And  all  they  bleed  ftir  as  the  summer's  dost 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind  :  lighted  by  her  hnnms, 
I  widen  my  horixon,  gain  new  powers, 
See  things  invisible,  feel  things  remote. 
Am  preitent  with  Aiiurilien :  iliink  nougrht 
To  man  so  foreign  as  the  joys  pnssess'd ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  as  those  beyond  the  grave." 


Af\er  all,  it  is  not  so  much  in  extended 
passages,  as  in  distinct  thoughts,  and  single 
expressions,  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  this  dignified  and  majestic 
writer.  '^Silence  and  darkness!  solemn 
sisters !"  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how 
great  an  extent  of  sublimity  may  be  embo- 
died in  a  few  simple  and  well  chosen  words ; 
and  it  is  unquestionably  to  beauties  of  this 
description  tliat  Young  is  indebted  for  his 
high  rank  amongst  our  poets. 

The  same  faculty  of  mind  is  exhibited 
under  a  different  character  in  the  writings 
of  Pope.  Power  as  an  impulse  is  less  ap- 
parent here,  but  in  its  mode  of  operation  it 
is  more  uniform  and  efficient  Pope  is  lesi 
an  enthusiast  than  Young,  and  therefore  he 
pays  more  regard  to  means;  whilst  the 
agency  by  which  these  means  are  bronglit 
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'  upon  their  object  seems  to  be  slum- 
in  silent  pomp.  The  genius  of  Young 
s  the  idea  of  continued,  extraordinary, 
uptimes  ineffectual  effort^ven  in  the 
if  ni^ht  counting  the  stars,  grappling 
arkncss,  and  grasping  at  infinity; 
ve  imagine  tliat  of  Pope  seated  on  a 
of  majesty,  collecting,  combining,  and 
ling  the  elements  of  mind,  by  author- 
her  than  by  direct  force.  The  power 
ing  resembles  that  of  a  volcano,  an 
iiake,  or  a  storm  of  thunder — that  of 
i  like  the  flow  of  a  broad  and  potent 
too  copious  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
—too  deep  to  be  impetuous.  And  as 
(1  be  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
neral  agency  of  such  a  river  by  ob- 
r  any  particular  portion  of  its  surface, 
rould  be  unjust  to  the  character  of 

0  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
power  as  a  poet,  by  any  particular 
in  from  his  writings.    One  instance, 

too  well  known  to  need  repetition, 
•ve  our  purpose. 

but  pnrttf  of  one  stupendons  whole, 

body  Nature  Ia,  and  God  the  soul ; 

hanf 'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  saiDe, 

n  the  earth,  an  in  the  ethereal  flrame, 

( in  the  tun^  reflreohen  in  the  breexe, 

in  the  ktarit,  and  blosaoro*  in  the  treea, 

hrough  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 

«  nodivided.  operate*  uuipentf 

ea  in  our  m>uI,  inrormi  our  mortal  part, 

aa  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 

as  perrectf  in  vile  man  that  mournsi 
rmpt  fieraph  that  adore*  and  burn* ; 
t  no  hieh«  mi  low,  no  great,  no  iniall ; 
,  he  bouada,  connects,  and  equals  all." 

proof  that  the  exercise  of  power  is 
»endent  upon  the  magnitude  or  sub- 
>f  the  subject  described,  we  will  add 
r  x>a**!'3age  from  the  same  writer — a 
T  paradox — an  example  of  power  ex- 

in  the  description  of  a  spider's  web ! 

idcr's  touch,  how  exquisitely  flne ! 

1  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line." 

i  we  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  most 
!  sensibility,  the  most  acute  percep- 
id  the  wonderful  expansion  and  dura- 
'  the  principle  of  life,  in  connection 
le  frailest,  and  one  of  the  least  per- 
5  objects  in  nature,  without  in  any 
terfering  with  our  distinct  ideas  of  that 
an  evidence  of  mental  power,  well 


worthy  of  the  gcnhis  that  unbound  the  lyre 
of  Homer,  and  awakened  fresh  music  from 
his  immortal  strains. 

But  it  is  in  contemplating  the  nature  of 
Milton's  genius,  in  its  connection  with  power, 
that  we  behold  at  once  the  full  force  of  a 
stupendous  impulse,  associated  with  the 
greatest  possible^acility  in  the  use  of  the 
best  means  of  action.  The  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  character  of  power,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Milton,  is, 
that  the  former  affects  us  rather  as  the  writ- 
ten transcript  of  well  concocted  thoughts ; 
while  the  latter,  bursting  forth  from  the  na- 
tural, and  immediate,  and  constantly  operat- 
ing force  of  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  mind, 
opens  for  itself— for  us — for  the  whole  world 
and  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  gates  of  a 
paradise  of  thought,  pours  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  light,  and  diffuses  through  a  re- 
gion of  unexplored  sublimity,  the  loveliness 
of  nature  and  the  harmony  of  truth. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  Milton,  we  have 
perpetual  evidence  of  his  inspiration — of  the 
fulness  of  tlie  fountain  of  poetic  feeing,  whose 
copious  streams  are  rich  in  majesty,  and 
beauty,  and  spiritual  life ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  fountain  could  never  have  been 
sealed  save  by  a  hand  divine.  One  tribu- 
tary and  mighty  spring  was  closed,  but  the 
waters  only  became  more  pure  and  harmo- 
nious, and  derived  from  their  divine  original 
a  more  seraphic  sweetness — a  grandeur 
more  sublime.  We  feel  that  Milton  could 
not  but  have  written  as  he  did.  He  was  less 
capable  of  subduing  the  impulse  of  his  soul, 
than  of  finding  a  language  suited  to  its 
highest  aspirations:  and  it  is  this  uncon- 
trollable impulse  operating  in  conjunction 
with  the  noblest  faculties  of  human  nature, 
which  constitutes  his  power. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  power  of 
Milton's  muse,  than  by  selecting  from  his 
works,  passages  descriptive  of  the  two  op- 
posite principles  of  good  and  evil.  On  the 
character  of  Satan  the  poet  has  bestowed  so 
much  of  the  native  energy  of  his  genius, 
that  we  scarcely  feel  as  we  ought  to,  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  evil  to  degrade  and  debase. 

"Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off* the  p«H>I 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  band  the  flanea, 
Driven  backward,  alope  their  pointing  apirea,  and, 
roll'd, 


In  bOlowi,  leave  in  the  mldet  e  borrtd  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  lie  iteert  hie  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  (he  dutky  air, 

That  felt  nnutnal  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 

He  liffhti,  if  it  were  huid  that  ever  bnmad 

With'iolid,  at  the  lalie  with  liquid  Are  ; 

And  auch  appeared  in  hue,  at  when  the  force 

or  subterranean  wind  transporu  a  hill 

Torn  flrom  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 

or  thundering  JBtna,  whose  combustible 

And  ftieled  entrails  thence  conieiving  Ore, 

Sublimed  with  mineral  fbry,  and  the  winda, 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  inYoWed 

With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  fband  the  sole 

or  unblessed  toot." 


-^  he,  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  rorm  had  yet  not  lost 
AU  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
or  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horixontal  mi«ty  air 
Shorn  or  his  beams;  or  ftt>m  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  hair  the  nations,  and  wiih  rear  or  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

**  He  spake :  and  to  conflrm  his  words,  oatflew 
Millions  orflsminf!  sword*,  drawn  flrom  the  thighs 
or  mighty  rhembim ;  the  sudden  blue 
Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clashed  on  their  soundlnp  shields  the  din  or  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  tUv  vault  or  heaven." 


-**  Tlic  orlier  shape, 


ir shape  it  might  be  calked,  tliai  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  meml»rr,  jt)int.  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  calli^il  ibat  shadow  aeemed. 

For  each  seemed  either ;  bhick  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  fliries,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadfbl  dart ;  what  seemed  hte  head. 

The  likeness  or  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Baton  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  (hst 

\Viih  horrid  strides :  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  undaunted  fiend  whst  this  might  be  admired  ; 

Admired,  not  reared  ;  Ootl  and  his  Son  except. 

Created  thing  nought  vahied  he,  nor  shnnned ; 

And  with  disuaini'ul  look  thus  first  I 


— "  I  fied,  and  cried  out.  Death ! 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  aighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded,  Death !" 

**  Horror  and  doabt  distract 


Hia  troubled  thoughts,  and  flrom  the  bottom  stir 

The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  holl 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 

One  step,  no  more  than  from  himseir,  can  fly 

By  change  or  place ;  now  conscisnce  wakes  despair, 

That  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Orwh^  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 

Wone ;  or  worse  deeds  worse  suffbrings  must  ensve. 

Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixed  sad  ; 

Sometimes  towards  heaven,  and  the  foU  biasing  son, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Me  miserable,  which  way  ahall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  deapair  1 

Which  way  I  fly  Is  hell ;  myself  am  heU ; 

And,  In  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 


Still  thraaceahiff  to  devonr  ■•  •ptan  wy« 

To  which  the  hell  I  suflbr  seems  a  heaven. 

Oh !  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  leftl 

None  left  but  my  submission ;  and  that  wiord 

Dtodain  forbids  me,  nnd  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  eedeccd 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaania 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdae 

The  Omnipotent !    Ah  me  I  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  green,  ;| 

While  they  sdore  me  on  the  throne  oTheD,  I 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced,  'I 

The  lower  still  I  fklt,  only  supreme  !t 

We  now  change  the  subject,  and  see  how 
the  same  genius  can  ascend  from  the  lowest  1 1 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  highest  regions  of  pun-  i| 
ty  and  bliss,  tuning  his  harp  to  strains  that 
harmonize  witli  both. 


**  No  aooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  bat  nO 
The  multitude  oT  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blessed  voices,  uttering  Joy,  Heaven  rang 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions." 

*^  Immortal  amsranth,  a  fiower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fhst  by  the  tree  of  lire. 
Began  to  bloom :  but  soon  ror  man's  offence 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  It  grew,  there  grovi, 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  or  lire. 
And  where  the  river  or  bliss  through  midst  of  heavw 
Rolls  o'er  Rlysian  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  those  that  never  fode,  the  spirits  elect. 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks,  in  wreathed  with  beaaii 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  ofl*,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  stone, 
Impearled  with  celestial  rosea  smiled. 
Then  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  idde 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweeC 
or  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  nnd  waken  raptures  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voire  but  well  conld  Join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  b  in  heaven." 

"  So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthftil  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible :  abashed  the  devU  stood. 
And  felt  how  awfol  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely :  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss." 


*  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  oT  heaven  first  bora. 
Or  or  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam ! 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  1    Since  God  Is  light, 
And  never  but  in  onapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  In  thee. 
Bright  effluence  or  bright  essence  increaie. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  1    BeTore  the  sen 
Berore  the  heavens  thou  wert.  and  at  the  voice 
or  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  or  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  ttom  the  void  and  ftmnleaa  infinite.*' 
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*  ABd  ekiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  thM  dott  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upri(hl  heart  end  pare, 
Ijwtruct  me,  for  thou  know'*! ;  thou  ft-om  the  dnt 
Wast  preaent,  and  with  mighty  wings  oaupread 
Dove-like  sai'vt  brooding  on  the  Taat  ahyaa. 
And  mad*at  it  pregnant ;  what  in  me  i«  dark, 
Illumine ;  what  la  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
1  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

"Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  Is  best. 
And  love  with  foar  the  only  Qod ;  to  walk 
As  in  hit  presence;  ever  to  observe 
ins  providence ;  and  on  him  aole  depend, 
Mercifol  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
fliiU  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplished  great  things,  by  things  deemed  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek ;  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fimitode  to  highest  Tictory, 
And  to  the  faithAiI,  death  the  gate  oflifiF ; 
Tsnght  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blessed." 

If  power  be  the  faculty  which  presents  us 
most  clearly  and  forcibly  with  ideas  that  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  thought,  there 
is  then  a  power  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  sub- 
limity— a  power  in  the  language  of  the  af- 
fections to  awaken  their  echo  in  tlie  human 
heart,  and  in  pure  and  holy  aspirations,  to 
call  us  back  to  all  the  good  we  have  for- 
saken, and  to  lead  us  forward  to  all  that  yet 
may  be  attained. 

That  beautiful  and  majestic  hymn  in 
which  Milton  describes  our  first  parents,  as 
calling  upon  the  creation — upon  every 
bright  and  glorious  creature — to  join  in  the 
solemn  praises  of  their  universal  Creator, 
comprehends  all  that  we  can  imagine,  both 
of  the  harmony  of  verse,  and  the  force  of 
mental  power.  Widely  as  we  may  have 
wandered  from  the  parity  and  the  innocence 
ofthe  first  inhabitants  of  paradise,  this  morn- 
ing hymn  seems  to  burst  upon  us  like  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  gratitude  and 
bve  shall  again  become  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  re-illumined  soul.  We  see 
around  us  even  now  the  same  attributes  of 
divinity — the  sun,  the  "eye  of  this  great 
world,**  the  moon  that  "meets  the  orient 
urn,"  and  the  «  fixed  stars"— we  feel  « the 
winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow" — we 
hear  the  warbling  flow  of  the  fountains — 

"The  birds, 
That  singing  sp  to  UenTen's  gate  ascend"— 

we  behold  the  world  of  animate  ana  mov- 
ing life — creatures  that  "  in  waters  glide," 


or  "stately  tread  the  earth,"  or  "lowly 
creep,"  and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
work  and  the  care  of  an  Almighty  hand ; 
but  where  is  the  fresh  impulse  of  undeviating  j 
will  to  worship  that  Almighty  Fatlier  ?  will 
it  return  with  the  contemplatic  n  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  stimulate  us  to  a  more  faithful 
service,  or  inspire  a  holier  love  ? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  would  limit 
the  means  appointed  by  Omnipotence  for 
winning  back  the  wanderer  from  the  fold, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  impossible  studiously  to  examine,  and  se- 
riously to  consider  the  well  d*''ectcd  aim  of 
Milton's  genius,  without  feeling  a  fresh  con- 
viction that  such  should  be  the  high  and 
glorious  purpose  of  all  human  intellect — to 
dignify  the  immortal  nature  of  man — to 
throw  open  as  far  as  human  powers  permit, 
tlie  great  plan  of  Divine  benevolence,  and 
to  teach  the  important  lesson,  that  where 
we  cannot  wholly  understand,  we  may 
humbly  admire,  and  where  we  cannot  pene- 
trate, we  sliould  trust 

In  connexion  with  mental  power,  there 
remains  some  distinction  to  be  made  in  its 
mode  of  operation.  There  is  a  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  power  of  feeling.  The  writ- 
ings of  Pope  bear  the  most  striking  evidence 
ofthe  former,  those  of  Byron  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  latter.  Pope  addresses 
himself  to  man's  reason,  and  wields  convic- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt  Byron  appeals  to 
the  soul  through  its  strong  sympathies  and 
passions,  and  spreads  over  it  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  wings  of  a  dark  angel.  But  the 
genius  of  Milton  combining  the  powers  of 
both,  and  pausing  in  its  flight  from  heaven 
to  hell,  treads  the  verdant  paths  of  Eden 
with  the  footsteps  of  humanity,  reposes  in 
the  bowers  of  earthly  bliss,  and  pours  the 
lamentation  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit 
over  the  first  sad  exile  of  the  progenitors  of 
sin  and  death. 

We  cannot  complete  our  tribute  to  the 
power  of  Milton's  mind,  without  referring  to 
his  prose,  as  well  as  to  his  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  and  here  we  find  that  strong  internal 
evidence  of  his  calling  and  capability  to 
work  out  what  mankind  in  future  ages 
should  wonder  at  and  approve;  accompa- 
nied with  a  deeply  reverential  feeling,  that 
even  with  such  capabiUties,  he  was  but  an 


humble  instniment  whose  highest  office  was 
to  assist  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
Most  High.  And  when  he  levels  the  pow- 
erful aim  of  his  majestic  mind  against  tixe 
abuse,  and  tlic  oppression  of  a  suffering 
cliurch,  it  is  witli  tlie  full  conviction  that 
such  is  the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  his  soul. 

"For  rarely  (he  acknowIedg:eH)  to  eTerjr  pood  mod 
peaceable  man,  it  muNt  in  nature  needii  l>e  a  hateAiI  thing 
to  l>e  the  diapleaaer  and  moleater  of  thouiands ;  mach 
better  would  it  like  him  donbtle!**  to  be  the  me«aenger 
ofglndne**  and  contentment,  which  is  hi*  chief  intended 
bunineM  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  reaiit  and  oppoae 
their  own  true  bappinoM.  But  when  God  commands  to 
take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  jarrins;  blast, 
it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
•hall  conceal " 

Milton  tlien  describes,  in  language 
scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its  power  than 
for  its  poetical  fervour,  tlie  sclf-upbraidings 
he  should  ever  have  felt  in  after  life,  had  he 
neglected  this  high  and  holy  call  to  rescue 
tlie  church  from  degradation. 

"Timorous  and  ungrateAiI,  the  church  of  Ood  Is  now 
attain  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou 
bewailest;  what  matters  it  for  the^,  or  thy  bewailing! 
when  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  And  a  syllable  of  ail 
that  thou  hust  read,  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf 
Yet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
thoughts,  out  or  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Tlinu  hast  the 
diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  Yutn 
subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified ;  but  when  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  cnurcn  was  to  oe  pieadea,  fbr 
which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
hast ;  Ood  listened  if  he  conld  hear  thy  voice  among  his 
zealous  servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast;  IVom 
henceforward  be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  silence 
hath  made  thee.  Or  else  I  should  have  heard  In  the 
other  ear ;  slothAil  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the  church 
hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses  after  the  unwea- 
ried labours  of  many  of  her  true  servants  that  stood  up 
in  her  defence;  thou  also  wouldst  take  upon  thee  to 
•hare  amongst  them  of  their  joy :  but  wherefore  thou  1 
where  canst  thou  show  any  word  or  deed  of  thine 
which  might  have  hastened  her  peace  1  whatever  thoa 
dost  BOW  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  Is  the  alms  of  other 
men's  active  prudence  and  seal.  Dare  not  now  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and  infliniy ; 
or  if  thou  darest,  thou  dost  impudently  to  make  a 
thrlAy  purchase  of  boldness  to  thyself;  out  of  the  paiuflil 
merits  of  other  men ;  what  before  was  thy  sin,  is  now 
thy  duty,  to  be  abject  and  worthless.  These,  and  such 
like  lessons  aa  these,  would  have  been  my  matins  daily, 
and  my  evening  song.  But  now  by  this  little  diligence, 
mark  what  a  privilege  1  have  gained  with  good  men 
and  saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations 
of  the  church,  if  she  should  suffer,  when  others,  that 
have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honour 
to  be  admitted  mourners.  But  if  she  lid  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosper  among  those  that  have  something 
more  than  wished  her  welfkre,  I  have  my  charter  and 
freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs." 

The  manner  in  which  Milton  speaks  of  the 


first  stirrings  of  his  youthful  geniua — ^the  fint 
impjulse  of  inspiration,  is  worthy  of  the  effect 
it  has  produced,  and  still  continues  to  pro- 1, 
ducc  upon  mankind.  I 

**I  began  thus  (kr  to  assent  both  to  them  and  to  divers  j 
of  my  friends  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompt-  | 
ing  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  ' 
intense  study,  (which  1  uke  to  be  my  portion  in  this  \\ 
life,)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  |l 
perhaps  leave  somethiAg  so  wriuen  to  after  liaes^as  Ij 
they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  jj 

The  poet  then  describes  the  high  and  jl 
mighty  compass  of  the  work  which  he  con-  jj 
tem plated,  speaking  uniformly  of  the  great  'j 
endowment  of  extraordinary  intellect  as  a  l> 
gift  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  honour  I' 
and  instruction  of  his  country,  and  the  gloiy  j 
of  his  God. 

"  To  celebrate  in  gloriouit  and  lofty  hymn^t  the 

throne  and  equipage  of  GihI's  almightinem,  and  what  he 
worko.  and  what  he  BnfTtr*  to  be  wrought  with  high 
providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  Ticlorious  agonies  of 
martyrs  and  saints  ;  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  sad 
pious  nation*,  doin?  valiantly  throngh  ftiith  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ :  to  deplore  the  genera]  relapaet  of 
kingdoms  from  justice  and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly, 
whatsoever  in  reli;;ioii  is  holy  and  sublime.  In  virtue 
amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  paasionoradmiratiM 
in  nil  the  changes  of  that  which  Is  called  fortune  fro* 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  or  refluxes  of  sm's 
thon<;hts  from  within ;  all  thetie  things  with  a  solid 
and  treatable  smoothnens  to  point  out  and  describe,  f 
Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtae  l| 
throu£h  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  j 
to  those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  wlo  i 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  I 
see  her  elegantly  dressed;  that  wheresa  the  paths  of  jl 
honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  nigged  and  difflcnlt,  J 
though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  Ihea 
appear  to  all  men  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were 
rugged  and  difficult  Indeed. 

•*  A  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  tf 

youth,  or  the  Tapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  H 
waste  from  the  pen  of  some  Tulgar  nmonrtst,  or  the 
trencher  Airy  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtiined 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  dangh- 
tera,  but  by  deTont  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who 
can  enrich  with  all  anerance  and  knowledge ;  andaendi 
out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  Are  of  hia  ahar,  te 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pl( 


Tliis  is  indeed  quoting  at  great  length,  but 
the  temptation  is  great  also,  to  support  with 
the  highest  authority  what  has  been  asserted, 
that  true  mental  power  is  cdways  accom- 
panied with  tlie  consciousness  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  tliat  the  noblest  exercise  of  this 
power  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  happi-  jj 
ness,  as  >yell  as  the  moral  good  of  the  human 
family,  and  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man." 

We  know  not  that  our  language  contains  j{ 
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any  thing  comparable  in  poetic  fervour,  and 
sablimity,  and  power,  to  the  solemn  appeal 
to  tiie  Divine  Being  with  which  Milton  closes 
his  second  book  on  the  Reformation.  Afler 
summing  up  a  list  of  evils  present  and  to 
come,  he  adds — 

-**  I  do  now  feel  myMlf  inwrapped  on  the  sud* 


den  into  tho»e  mases  mnd  UlMU-ynths  of  hideous  mnd 
dreadful  tboughu,  that  which  way  to  get  oat,  or  which 
way  to  end,  I  know  not,  nnleaa  I  turn  mine  eyet,  and 
with  your  help  lift  up  my  hand*  to  that  eternal  and  pro- 
pitious throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  f  rued  and 
relbge  to  the  di«tressee  of  mortal  supplianu.  And  it 
were  a  shame  to  leave  these  serious  thoughts  less  pionsly 
than  ih«  heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their  graver 
discoorses. 

**  Thou  therefore  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  nnap- 
proachable,  Parent  of  anxels  and  men  I  next  thee  I  im- 
plorc,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant 
wboae  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineflkble  and  eve rlast* 
Ing  loTe !  and  thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  divine  Inflni- 
lode,  Dhimining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created 
tkiags  f  one  Tripersonal  godhead !  look  upon  this  thy 
poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church,  Imtc  her 
BoC  thus  a  prey  to  these  Importunate  wolves,  that  wait 
and  think  long  till  they  devour  thy  lender  flock ;  thane 
wiU  bomn  that  have  broke  Into  Uiy  vineyard,  and  left 
the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy  ser- 
Taata.  Olet  them  not  bring  about  their  damned  designs, 
that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomleas  pit,  ex- 
pecting  the  watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those  dread« 
f«l  ktcnsts  and  scorpions,  to  reiovolve  us  in  that  pitchy 
cloQd  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we  shall  never  more 
see  the  san  of  thy  tniih  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheer- 
fal  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing. 
Be  moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  sute  of  this  our 
shaken  Bionnrchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under  her 
ihrorsi,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more 
dreadfiil  calamities. 

^  O  thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody 
faMradationa,  and  the  succeeding  aword  of  intestine  war, 
saaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad  and 
reasslcas  revolntion  of  our  swift  and  thick  coming  sor- 
rows ;  when  we  were  quite  breathless,  out  of  thy  fVee 
grace  didac  motion  peace,  and  terms  of  covenant  with 
I  m;  aad  have  firsi  well  nigh  Dreed  us  flrom  antichristian 
thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a  glo- 
rfams  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her  daughter  isbinds 
ahoni  h«r ;  suy  as  in  thla  fhlicity,  let  not  the  obstinacy 
■  ef  onr  half  obedience  and  will-worship  bring  fbrth  that 
I  viper  of  sedition,  that  Ibr  fburscore  years  hath  been 
breeding  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  peace ;  but 
IM  her  caet  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of 
this  traTailing  and  throbbing  kingdom :  that  we  may  still 
maember  in  our  solemn  thanksgivings,  how  for  us,  the 
Nenhem  Ocean  even  to  the  flroien  Thule  was  scattered 
,  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
I!  tte  very  maw  of  hcD  ranmcked,  and  made  to  give  up 
1  kcr  concealed  destruction,  ere  she  could  vent  It  in  that 
,  hsrrihie  and  damned  blast. 

i;  Milton  then  goes  on  with  somewhat  too 
I  much  of  the  rancour  of  a  zealot  to  stigmatize 
i  ind  condemn  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but 
itill  his  language  is  so  perfectly  illustrative 
',  of  what  we  have  attempted  to  describe  as 


mental  power,  that  we  conclude  only  with 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  those  whom  he 
has  been  denouncing,  he  says, 

**  Let  them  take  counsel  together,  and  let  it  come  to 
nought ;  let  thim  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it ;  let  them 
gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered  ;  let  them  embattle 
themselves,  and  be  broken ;  let  them  embattle  and  be 
broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

'^Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  halleliOahs  of  saints, 
some  one  may  perhaps  l>e  heard  ofri;rlng  at  high  strains 
in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgmenu  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike 
nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual 
practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  fhr  from 
her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest, 
wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when 
thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected  King,  shult  open 
the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards  to  religious 
and  just  commonwealths,  shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyranniea,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
through  heaven  and  earth;  where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  labours,  counsels  and  prayers,  have  been 
earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  coun- 
try, shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed, 
the  legal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  threnes 
into  their  glorious  titles,  and  insupereminence  of  beatifle 
vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrcToIuble  circle 
of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy  and 
bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever. 

"  But  they  contrary,  Uiat  by  the  impairing  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  irue  fkith,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of 
their  country, aspire  to  high  dignity,  rule,  and  promotion 
here,  after  a  shameful  end  in  this  life,  shall  be  thrown 
down  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  gulf  of  hell, 
where  under  the  despitefitl  controi,  the  trample  and 
spurn  of  all  the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of 
their  torture,  shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise 
a  raving  and  bestial  tyranny  over  them  as  their  slaves 
and  negroes,  they  shall  reinain  In  that  plight  for  ever, 
the  basest,  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  nnder- 
fbot,  and  down  trodden  vassals  of  perdition." 


TASTE. 


Taste,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  four  re- 
quisites for  writing  poetry,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important,  because  i^  sphere  of 
operation  belongs  so  much  to  the  medium 
through  which  poetical  ideas  are  conveyed, 
that  even  where  impression,  imagination, 
and  power  exist,  we  may  lose  by  the  absence 
of  taste,  all  the  sensible  effect  of  their  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  naturally 
arising  from  their  combined  influence. 

We  speak  of  taste  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  medium  of  the  poet's  ideas,  because  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he 
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a  higher  faculty  (or  rather  a  higher  and 
more  profound  exercise  of  tlie  same,) — the 
faculty  of  judgment;  in  its  nature  so  nearly 
allied  to  taste,  tliat  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
scribe taste  as  a  superficial  application  of 
judgment  Both  are  faculties  wnose  office 
it  is  to  take  note  of  tlie  fitness  of  things  gen- 
erally, the  one  by  casual  observation  of  them, 
the  other  by  mature  consideration  of  their 
nature.  Taste  applies  chiefly  to  tliose  qual- 
ities which  immediately  strike  our  attention 
without  much  exercise  of  thought,  such  as 
beauty  and  harmony ;  while  judgment  ad- 
mits within  its  compass  the  weightier  con- 
siderations of  present  utility,  and  ultimate 
good. 

If,  for  example,  we  say  of  a  lady  that  she 
dresses  with  taste ;  we  mean  witli  due  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of  colours, 
and  general  suitableness  to  her  appearance 
— if  with  judgment,  we  mean  with  regard  to 
her  pecuniary  means,  her  character,  and 
station  in  life ;  but  the  operation  of  the  mind 
in  the  exercise  of  taste,  and  judgment  is  the 
same,  differing  only  in  the  subjects  to  which 
it  is  applied.  In  botli  cases  we  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  general  nature  of  tlie  sub- 
jects cx>n8idered,  those  of  which  taste  takes 
cognizance,  being  superficial  and  evident  to 
the  senses,  its  conclusions  are  prompt,  and 
immediate ;  and  thus  it  erroneously  obtains 
the  character  of  an  intuitive  power,  directing 
the  choice  at  once  to  what  is  most  suitable, 
or  best  In  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  a 
group  of  flowers,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  is 
an  instinctive  impulse  by  which  tliey  are  so 
placed  before  us,  as  to  display  their  beauties 
to  tlie  greatest  advantage,  and  produce  the 
most  agreeable  eficct;  but  it  is  in  fact  upon 
conclusions  previously  drawn  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  pleasure,  that  the  mind  operates  in 
contrasting  the  colours  so  as  to  make  one 
heighten  the  brilliancy  of  another,  and  com- 
bining the  whole  group  so  as  to  render  not 
only  colour,  but  form,  and  character  condu- 
cive to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

If  taste  and  judgment  differ  only  in  being 
exercised  upon  different  subjects,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  tlien  are  not  the  individuals  best 
skilled  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  able 
legislators,  and  profound  logicians?  It  is 
I  because  there  are  many  minds  possessed  of 
j  the  faculty  of  judgment  yet  wholly  incapa- 


ble of  taking  into  consideration  the  nature, 
relation,  and  application  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  public  action,  and  pri\'ate thought; 
but  if  such  individuals  could  be  made  to  un- 
derstand tliese  laws,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  judge  as  correctly  of  their 
effect  as  of  that  of  a  group  of  flowers.  In  or- 
der to  compose  a  tasteful  bouquet  it  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  have  clear  percep 
tions  of  form  and  colour;  in  order  to  invent 
laws  for  the  government  of  nations,  or  sys- 
tematize the  thoughts  and  "  imaginations  of 
man's  heart,"  we  must  have  distinct  ideas  of 
physical  force,  and  moral  good,  of  action, 
and  motive,  of  power,  and  integrity. 

It  is  a  familiar,  but  not  tlie  less  important 
and  comprehensive  fact,  that  every  thing 
has  a  proper  place ;  and  the  faculty  which 
enables  us  to  ascertain  by  instantaneous 
perception  what  is,  or  is  not  the  proper  plaee 
of  any  object,  is  taste — that  by  which  we 
ascertcun  the  same  fact  by  conviction  is 
judgment  We  admire,  and  derive  pleasure 
from  the  operation  of  the  former ;  we  reve^ 
ence,  and  derive  benefit  from  that  of  the 
latter.  Our  looks,  words,  movements,  and 
trifling  pursuits  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  taste ;  nor  let  its  superficial  cha- 
racter lessen  the  value  of  this  universal  test 
of  beauty  and  harmony,  which  are  the  two 
grand  sources  of  our  enjoyment  It  is  not 
the  profound  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
acts,  but  their  frequent  recurrence  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life,  as  well  as  their  im- 
mense variety  and  number,  which  renden 
the  influence  of  taste  so  important  to  our 
happiness.  If  from  the  causes  upon  which 
it  operates,  we  are  liable  to  receive  pain  or 
pleasure  every  moment  of  our  lives,  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  faculty  must  indeed  be  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  the  aggregate  of 
human  affairs ;  yet  how  to  cultivate  it  so  as 
ultimately  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  question.  Refined  to 
the  most  acute  perception  of  all  tlie  degrees  ] 
which  lie  between  the  remote  extremes  of 
beauty  and  deformity — of  pleasure  and  pain, 
taste  is  any  thing  but  a  blessing;  unlcsi 
where  there  is  judgment  to  go  deeper  into 
the  essential  qualities  of  things,  and  to  dis- 1 
cover  a  moral  good  beneath  a  physical  evil;  [ 
because  the  outward  aspect  of  our  worid, 
even  with  all  its  loveliness,  and  the  ezteinal 


character  of  our  circumstances,  even  with 
all  our  enjo}inent8,  are  such  as  of\en  to  pre- 
sent pictures  repulsive  and   abhorrent  4o 
!  perceptions  more  delicate  than  deep.    But 
.  the  cultivation  of  taste  when  confined  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be  to  its  proper  place,  and  limited 
to  its  proper  degree,  is  eminently  conducive 
to  our  happiness,  and  eventually  to  our  good. 
Taste  should  even  rule  itself,  and  set  bounds 
to  its  own  existence,  for  its  laws  are  as  much 
violated  when  we  are  too  subMme  for  useful 
service,  and  too  delicate  for  duty,  as  when 
we  descend  to  the  use  of  vulgar  epithets, 
and  ape  the  absurdities  of  our  inferiors. 
As  a  proof  of  the  immediate  application 
!  of  taste,  we  seldom  wholly  approve  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  past  ages.    That 
I  the  same    astonishing   productions  of  art 
;  which  adorned  the  most  enlightened  eras 
of  Grecian  liistory,  should  remain  to  be  mo- 
1  dels  of  excellence  at  the  present  day,  is  be- 
'  cause  of  their  relation  to  the  senses,  whose 
'  power  in  assisting  the  judgment  is  limited 
to  a  cZ^gTtfe  of  cultivation ;  but  language  and 
social  customs  having  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  are  continually  fluctuating,  or 
progressing,  without  any  perceptible  limita- 
tion to  their  capability  of  improvement    We 
cannot  look  back  to  the  literature  of  the  past 
century,  and  pay  our  just  tribute  to  its  supe- 
riority in  force  of  expression,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  struck  with  words  and 
phrases,  which  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
arrest  our  attention,  and  of\en  impede,  by 
the  difference  of  their  associations,  our  per- 
ception of  their  sense  and  application.    In- 
deed so  wide  is  this  difference,  that  many 
\  minds  endowed  with  fine  taste  and  sensi- 
bility, are  now  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
I j beauties  of  Shakespeare;  though  we  own 
there  is  some  cause  to  suspect  of  such  minds, 
-  that  they  are  deficient  both  in  imagination 
and  power,  or  they  would  unquestionably 
be  lifted  above  what  appear  to  us  now  the 
absurdities  of  this  extraordinary  writer,  by 
&e  unrivalled  splendour  of  his  mighty  ge- 
nius.   Insensible  to  the  brilliance  of  a  great 
luminary',  which  reveals  a  world  of  glory, 
i,  these  fastidious  critics  take  the  light  of  their 
-  tiny  perceptions  into  partial  spots  of  shade, 
I  and  extracting  from  thence  the  rank  nettle 
!  or  the  wandering  weed,  cry  out  that  by  their 


own  delicacy  they  have  made  this  laudable 
discovery.  Better  would  it  beseem  an  ele- 
vated soul  to  pass  on,  and  leave  such  blem- 
ishes unnoticed ;  or  to  prove  its  just  and  no- 
ble admiration  of  true  genius,  rather  than  its 
capability  of  discovering  petty  faults. 

Where  the  poet  is  gifted  with  judgment, 
and  not  with  taste,  he  is  compelled  to  pon- 
der at  every  verse ;  and  while  he  weighs 
the  merit  of  his  subject,  compares  his  ideas, 
and  new  models  his  expressions,  the  warmth 
of  his  poetic  fervour  is  expended,  and  that 
which  ought  to  appear  to  us  as  if  it  flowed 
from  a  natural  and  irrepressible  impulse,  be- 
comes painful  and  laborious,  both  to  liimself, 
and  to  his  readers.  But  he  who  is  gifled 
with  a  high  degree  of  taste,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  this  important  faculty,  the  lively  exercise 
of  whose  immediate  power  directs  him  to  the 
choice  of  expressions  in  which  to  clothe  his 
ideas,  striking  out  what  is  defective,  and  se- 
lecting what  is  appropriate,  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  an  instantaneous  impulse.  One  kind  of 
metre  admits  of  a  pompous  array  of  words, 
another  of  expressions  volatile  and  gay — 
one  of  abrupt  and  broken,  another  of  smooth 
and  flowing  sentences.  One  subject  requires 
a  correspondence  of  solemn  or  melancholy 
sound,  another  of  the  rapid  movements  which 
belong  to  lively  joy.  One  scene  calls  forth 
the  glowing  ornament  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence, another,  the  cold  majesty  of  tlie  fro- 
zen north.  For  the  description  of  one  pas- 
sion the  poet  must  adorn  his  muse  with  the 
attributes  of  love  and  beauty,  for  another 
he  niust  place  in  her  hand  the  lighted  brand 
of  fury  and  destruction.  All  this  is  the  work 
of  taste,  and  when  no  law,  either  intellectu- 
al or  moral  has  been  violated;  when  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  society  have  been 
consulted,  and  no  feeling  or  prejudice 
offended;  when  propriety,  and  order,  and 
harmony,  have  ruled  the  poet's  theme,  and 
verse ;  and  when  supreme  regard  has  been 
paid  to  beauty,  both  in  its  physical  and  in- 
tellectual character,  we  may  confidently 
pronounce  the  writer  to  have  possesed  a 
more  tlian  common  share  of  taste. 

On  this  subject  we  may  go  yet  farther. 
We  may  say  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  that  it 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  inspiration ;  because 
it  is  the  direct  rule  of  propriety  in  action : 
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and  were  the  perceptions  of  man  so  quick 
and  clear  as  to  carry  tlie  same  principle  along 
with  him  tlirou^h  all  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  he  would  always  act  rightly.  But,  be- 
yond the  surface  of  tilings,  man  is  unable  to 
judge  at  sight  Reflection  requires  time  and 
effort,  often  more  of  both  than  he  is  willing 
to  bestow,  and  even  when  ho  is  willing,  the 
right  period  of  action  is  lost  before  he  has 
decided  upon  the  right  means. 

By  contemplating  the  character  and  ope- 
ration of  taste,  we  arrive  at  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant perception  of  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  and  even  this  imperfect 
view  reveals  a  world  of  wonder  in  which 
imagination  is  bewildered,  and  understand- 
ing lost.  We  know  the  rapidity  of  thought 
with  which  we  decide  in  a  moment,  even 
during  an  instantaneous  movement,  which  is 
the  most  graceful,  tlie  most  effective,  or  the 
best  mode  of  acting ;  and  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  derogating  from  the  supreme  majesty  to 
suppose  that  the  same  effort  of  onmipotent 
mind,  created  out  of  Chaos  a  universe  of 
worlds,  not  only  designing  their  form  and 
regulating  their  movements,  in  the  centre  of 
infinity ;  but  also  designing  and  regulating 
their  internal  constitution,  down  to  the  slight- 
est impulse  of  an  infant's  will,  the  meanest 
weed  that  lurics  within  the  forest  glade,  or 
the  minutest  insect  that  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  summer  lake.  The  power  of 
judging  when  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
operation  constitutes  the  superiority  of  man 
above  the  brutes;  the  power  of  judging 
universally,  instantaneously  and  infallibly, 
belongs  to  God  alone. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, that  the  faculty  of  taste  in  the  single 
consideration  of  its  mode  of  operating,  bears 
an  humble  relation  to  what  we  conceive  of 
infallibility;  because  its  decisions  are  so 
prompt  as  to  apply  to  immediate  action,  and 
BO  extended  as  to  comprehend  all  relative 
circumstances ;  or  else  it  does  not  exist :  for 
let  a  sound  be  harsh,  where  it  should  be 
soft ;  or  sofl,  where  it  should  be  harsh ;  let 
a  movement  be  quick,  or  slow,  as  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant ;  let  a  shadow,  or  a 
gleam  of  light  break  in  upon  the  sphere  of 
beauty ;  let  a  word  be  found  misplaced,  or  a 
thought  ill-timed;  in  short,  let  any  single 
thread  in  general  concord  be  broken,  and 


taste  is  sacrificed:  consequently,  as  our 
mental  and  material  world  is  constituted, 
the  dominon  of  taste  must  extend  over  a 
very  limited  and  narrow  sphere. 

The    difference   of   taste   to    be   found, 
amongst  mankind,  and  the  want  of  a  univcr- ' 
sal    standard    of  reference,  have    excited  - 
almost  as  many  arguments  in  tlie  sphere  of  '| 
poetry  and  the  arts,  as  the  difference  of  || 
creeds  in  llie  religious  world.     This  subject  .j 
seems  to  be  most  satisfactorily  decided,  by  ji 
attaching  to  the  majority  tlie  same  impor-  'i 
tance  in  taste  as  m  politics.    The  exercise  || 
of  taste  being  to  find  tlie  medium  between  ;l 
all  objectionable  extremes — tlie  centre  of 
eccentricity — it   follows    of  necessity,  that 
whatever  is  admired  by  the  greatest  number, 
must  possess  the  greatest  share  of  intrinsic 
excellence.    But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it 
is  highly  important  to  make  a  distinction 
between  mere  numbers,  and  numbers  quali- 
fied to  judge;  for  how  should  that  judg- 
ment be  a  test  of  merit,  to  which  merit  is 
neither   apparent    nor   intelligible?     The 
gallery  audience  in  a  theatre  may  be  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  height,  the 
breadth,  the  complexion,  or  tlie  agility  of  a 
favourite  actor;  but  who  would  appeal  to 
them  to  know  wheiher  he  had  exhibited  to 
the  life  the  workings  of  deep-seated  feeling, 
or  entered  into  the  mental  mysteries  of  an  in- 
tellectual character  ?    When,  therefore^  we 
speak  of  the  majority  of  opinions  being  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  taste, 
we  would  confine  those  opinions,  not  merely 
to  a  few  learned  men,  the  established  critics 
and  censors  of  tlie  day,  but  to  the  whole  of 
the   enlightened  public,  who  constitute  a 
comrauaity  too  numerous  for  long  continued 
prejudice,  and  too  intelligent  for  egregiouB 
error. 

Why  tlien,  it  may  be  asked,  docs  a  false 
taste  sometimes  prevail,  even  amongst  this 
community,  as  in  the  case  of  Byron,*  whose 
poetry  so  powerfully  affected  men's  minds, 
as  to  leave  behind  it  a  disrelish  for  all  other  ? 
A  false  taste  may  exist  amongst  the  few, 

from  partial  impressions,  and  local  preju- 

I 

*  Tho  inequalitie*  of  Byron'i  style,  natnnilly  lead  tbi 
writer  to  speak  of  his  poetry  in  a  manner  that  may  al  | 
times  appear  paradoxical :  this  remark  of  coarse  i 
only  apply  totheextremeSf  unworthy  of  so  mreat  a  aii 
to  which  hia  eccentric  genias  aometimea  deaceiided. 
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but  a  false  taste  can  only  exist 
I  tlie  many,  from  the  uiiiversalily  of 
e  impressions  false  to  the  principles 
e,  and  the  same  prejudices  opposed 
rinciples  of  good  sense ;  a  phenome- 
ich  it  is  not  often  our  misfortune  to 

and  I  sliould  account  for  the  ex- 
ary  bias  given  to  the  public  taste  by 
rks  of  Byron,  as  arising  from  the 
)f  his  genius  rather  than  the  pecu- 
)f  his  style ;  and  the  generality  of 

not  giving  tliemsclves  trouble  to 
e  distinction,  they  are  still  thirsting 
fame  style,  in  the  vain  hope  of  find- 
jonnected  with  the  same  genius, 
would  it  be  for  mankind,  for  public 
id  public  morals,  if  the  same  mind, 
from  all  alloy,  could  return  again  to 
»  prove  to  the  world  that  the  same 
lay  be  directed  to  higher  purposes 

losing  its  influence,  and  the  same 
and  the  same  harmony,  be  touched 
ind  more  true  to  the  principles  of 
[mppiness. 

king  for  instances  of  the  display  of 
poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
tion  to  the  present  times ;  for  as  we 
'Tore  remarked,  that  which  w^as  in 
cordance  with  good  taste  a  century 
not  so  now;  because  the  ditiferent 

and  manners  of  mankind  have  in- 
l  different  associations ;  and  expres- 
hich  formely  conveyed    none    but 

and  refined  ideas,  are  now  connect- 

those  of  a  totally  difierent  nature. 
I  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  works 
>n  would  have  afibrded  the  finest 
!  of  taste,  as  well  as  power,  in  the 
which  he  lived,  because  in  cases 
he  senses  have  dominion — the  ae- 
3  of  sense  witli  sound,  for  instance — 
nimitable.  But  the  language  of 
i  sometimes  too  quaint  for  modem 
1  in  his  pages  we  occasionally  meet 
g^le  words  that  startle  ^s  with  asso- 
foreign  to  what  is  now  considered  as 

innot  quote  a  more  perfect  example 
in  modem  language,  than  the  writ- 
er poet  Campbell,  in  which,  espe- 
is  Pleasures  of  Hope,  it  would  be 
to  find  an  ill-chosen  word,  or  an  idea 
riot  accordance  with  the  principles 


of  harmony  and  grace.  The  presence  of 
taste  being,  however  imperceptible,  except 
by  the  absence  of  faults,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  forward  instances  in  particiilar  pas- 
sages of  the  infiuence  of  this  powerdd  but 
still  indefinable  charm.  The  following  lines, 
familiar  to  every  reader,  or  rather  every 
admirer  of  poetry,  are  remarkable  for  their 
adaptation  of  language,  and  harmony  of 
sound. 

"  Primeral  Hop«,  the  Aonian  mnsM  uy. 
When  man  and  nature  moarn'd  their  first  decay ; 
When  erery  form  of  death,  and  every  wo, 
Bhot  fVom  malignant  stars  to  earth  below  ; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banish'd  from  the  phtin, 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  Heaven  again ; 
AH,  all  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  linger'd  still  behind.'* 

And  in  the  description  of  the  fate  of  the 
"hardy  Byron,"  how  perfectly  does  the 
sound  of  each  line  correspond  with  its  sense, 
flowing  on  like  a  continued  stream  of  melo- 
dy, without  interruption  from  any  word  or 
idea  not  purely  poetical. 

"  And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  his  native  nhore— 
lo  horrid  climeis  where  Chiloe's  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
'Twas  bis  to  mourn  misfortune's  rudest  shock, 
Bcourg'd  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the  rocki 
To  wake  each  Joyless  morn,  and  search  ageing 
The  fhmi«h'd  haunts  of  solitary  men ; 
Whose  race,  unyielding  as  their  native  storm. 
Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form ; 
Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  ur  pursued. 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsnbdoed. 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afkr, 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  northern  star : 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 
Hyenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  abore; 
Till,  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliflT sublime, 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  lo  defond, 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friettd !" 

The  idea  conveyed  in  the  following  lines, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  poetic  mind.  Others 
seem  to  have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  the  feeling,  than 
the  elegant  bard  from  whom  we  quote. 

"  Who  that  would  ask  a  heart  to  dullness  wed, 
Tlie  waveless  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead  t 
No ;  the  wild  bliss  of  nature  needs  alloy, 
And  fear  and  sorrow  (an  the  fire  of  joy  1 
And  ^ay,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  feara, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smile  IVom  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh  I  what  were  man  1— a  world  withoat  a  anm." 
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Ana  when  the  poet  exclaims, 

"  Cease,  every  joy,  to  gliminer  on  my  mind, 
But  leave— Oh  !  leave  the  licht  of  Hope  behind ! 
What  though  my  winded  hours  of  bliia  have  been. 
Like  angel  visiu,  Tew  and  Cm  between,"— 

we  feel  that  to  such  a  mind,  hope  would 
come  as  a  blessed  messenger,  whose  tidings 
would  be  of  things  sublime,  and  pure,  and 
elevated  above  the  low  wants  and  wishes 
of  a  material  existence. 

We  know  of  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  which  is  at  variance 
with  good  taste,  and  we  quote  the  line,  not 
from  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  a  single 
fault  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  merits,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  forcibly  an 
error  in  taste  strikes  upon  the  attention  and 
the  feelings  of  the  reader. 

»The  living  Iwnher  of  his  kindred  earth." 

We  are  ready  to  imagine  from  this  line, 
that  the  author  has  scarcely  been  aware  of 
the  high  degree  of  beauty  and  refmcment 
which  pervades  his  work.  "Lumber,"  in 
the  poetical  writings  of  Pope,  Inight  have 
occurred  without  any  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause his  concise  and  forcible  style  is  more 
characterised  by  power,  tliaji  elegance ;  and 
lumber  might,  therefore,  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  tone  of  his  expressions. 
But  here,  where  all  is  music  to  tlie  ear,  and 
harmcyiy  to  the  mind,  this  uncouth  word  is 
decidedly  out  of  place ;  and  while  longing 
to  exchange  it  for  another,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  there  should  be  but  one  small 
blemish  in  so  many  fair  and  beautiful  pages 
of  genuine  poetry,  adorned  throughout 
with  the  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming  is  another  poem 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
taste.  In  the  death-song  of  the  Indian 
chief,  we  observe  how  skilfully  the  poet  has 
blendea  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  injured 
man,  with  the  strong  affections,  wild  meta- 
phors, and  wilder  visions,  of  that  interesting 
and  dignified  people. 

"And  I  could  weep ;— th*  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began  ; 
But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
'    The  death-song  of  my  (kther's  son  I 
Or  bow  this  head  in  wo ; 
Fop  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  I 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 
(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  and  death,) 
Shall  light  us  to  the  (be : 


And  we  nhall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 
The  (beman's  Mood,  the  avenger's  joy ! 

But  hark,  the  trump— to-morrow  thoa 
In  glory's  flres  tthall  dry  thy  tears: 
Even  firom  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  fiither's  awAil  ghost  appears, 
AmidHi  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll 
lie  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last— the  llrstr— 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Oulalifbi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  suin  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chiefl" 

Campbell's  "  lines  on  leaving  a  scene  in 
Bavaria,"  full  of  the  deep  pathos  of  poetic 
feeling,  afford  one  of  the  most  splendid  in- 
stances of  tlie  power  of  that  faculty,  which 
can  strike  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  the 
chords  of  true  harmony,  and  waken  the 
genuine  music  of  the  soul — tlie  echo  of  its 
deep,  but  secret  passions.  We  cannot  read 
tliesc  lines  without  feeling  that  there  is  a 
language  for  tlie  wounded  spirit — a  voice 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  that 

*'  Unknown,  unploughed,  untrodden  shore,'* 

whose  melancholy  cadence  is  in  unison  with  ] 
the  feelings  which  we  may  not,  dare  not,  ut- 
ter; and  we  inwardly  bless  the  mournful 
minstrel  for  the  wild  sweet  melody  of  his 
most  harmonious  lyre.  Were  we  to  attempt 
to  quote  passages  from  lliese  lines,  the 
temptation  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  this 
inimitable  poem,  we  can  only  recommend  it 
to  the  reader  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  poetic  taste,  as  well  as  poetic  feeling, 
which  our  language  affords. 

Afler  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  that  taste  is  something  to  be 
felt,  rather  than  defined,  yet  of  such  unpar- 
alleled importance  to  the  poet,  that  wanting 
this  requisite,  he  may  sing  for  ever,  and  yet 
sing  in  vain.  As  well  might  the  musician 
expect  to  charm  his  audience,  by  playing 
what  he  assures  them  is  the  finest  music,  on 
a  broken  or  defective  instrument,  as  the 
poet  hope  to  please  without  making  him- 
self tliorouglily  acquainted  with  the  prmci- 
ples  of  taste — perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  with  what  is,  or  is  not  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  for  as  a  principle,  taste  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  definite  state  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  the  young  poet  should  read 
"  The  pleasures  of  Hope"  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  and  not  feel  in  his  very  soul  the 
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ice  and  the  power  of  taste,  he  might 
lieu  to  the  worship  of  the  muses,  and 
I  liis  genius  to  objects  less  elevated 
iblime. 


CONCLUSION. 

!  have  now  examined  the  four  requi- 
3r  writing  poetry,  to  none  of  which  it 

be  wise  to  assign  a  station  of  pre- 
nee,  because  they  are  equally  neces- 
)  the  success  of  ihe  poet's  art — imprcs- 
>  furnish  lasting  ideas,  imagination  to 

images  from  such  ideas,  power  to 
them  out  with  emphasis  and  truth, 
iste  to  recommend  such  as  are  worthy 
probation,  and  to  dismiss  such  as 
lot.  We  have  also  been  daring 
h  to  maintain  that  poetry,  as  a  princi- 
srvades  all  nature,  and  if  the  fact  be 
jviedged  that  poetry  is  neither  writ- 
th  that  ardour,  nor  read  with  that  de- 
which  characterised  an  earlier  era* in 
story,  it  becomes  an  important  and  in- 
ng  inquiry,  What  is  the  cause  ? 
it  imagination  should  be  exhausted,  is 
al  impossibility ;  because  the  creation 
housand  images  in  no  way  disquali- 
r  the  creation  of  a  thousand  more ; 
ne  quality  extracted  from  a  former 
,  and  added  to  tlie  whole  or  a  part  of 
T,  being  sufficient  for  the  creation  of 
lat  shall  appear  to  the  world  entirely 
il  or  new.  That  power  should  be  ex- 
1,  is  no  less  an  absurdity  in  thought ; 
le  that  being  the  vital  principle  by 

thoughts  are  generated,  man  can 
ease  to  think  when  he  ceases  to  feel, 
ily  cease  to  feel  when  he  ceases  to 

And  that  taste  should  have  lost  its 
tee  over  the  human  mind,  is  equally 
-iance  with  common  sense ;  because 
increased  facility  in  collecting  and 
ling  evidence  for  the  establishment  of 
zcellence,  taste  must  imavoidably  be- 
more  definite  in  its  nature,  and  more 
linate  in  its  operations.  Beyond  tliis, 
ly  ask,  is  tliere  any  thing  in  the  cus- 
Mxupations,  or  mode  of  education  pe- 
to  the  present  day,  which  hinders  the 


exercise  of  imagination  ?  We  should  rather 
say,  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  widened  to 
an  incalculable  extent  Is  there  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  mind,  or  destroys  its  na- 
tive power  ?  No.  The  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men  are  distinguished  by  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  general  application, 
and  regulated  by  those  laws  of  strict  and 
unremitting  discipline,  which  are  imiver- 
sally  acknowledged  to  strengthen  the  un- 
derstanding, and  invigorate  the  mental  fa- 
culties. Is  there  any  thing  to  warp  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  establish  a  false  standard  of 
merit?  Never  since  the  world  began,  wei^ 
mankind  more  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  extensive  in  tlieir  observations, 
more  universally  free  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny  and  superstition,  as  well  as  from  all 
uniformly  prevailing  prejudice,  tlian  now. 
It  is  clear  then,  that  the  deficiency  in  our 
poetical  enjoyments  arises  from  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  clear  and  deep  im- 
pressions. We  have  not  stored  up  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  imagination,  power, 
and  taste  to  work  with,  and  therefore  the 
machinery  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  relates  to 
poetry,  remains  inactive.  We  possess  not 
tlie  key  to  its  secret  harmonies,  and  there- 
lore  the  language  of  poetry  is  unintelligible 
to  our  ears.  I 

The  silence  of  our  ablest  poets,  and  the 
want  of  any  leading  or  distinguished  poem 
to  fill  up  the  present  vacuum  in  our  litera- 
ture, sufficiently  prove  the  fact  to  whicE^  we 
allude.  The  last  popular  work  of  tliis  kind 
that  issued  from  our  press,  was  "  The  Course 
of  Time ;"  but  its  popularity  rather  resem- 
bled an  instantaneous  flash,  than  a  steady 
and  lasting  light  It  forced  its  way  in  the  t 
flush  of  the  moment  to  every  respectable 
library  in  the  kingdom — was  read  with  won- 
der—closed with  satisfaction — and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  affords  no  quotations. 
Since  this  time  we  have  had  none  to  awaken 
a  general  interest  We  see  many  noticed 
by  the  reviewers — kindly  ajid  encouragingly  , 
noticed,  and  we  doubt  not  their  title  to  such  ! 
appit)bation ;  but  we  do  not  deny  ourselves 
one  ordinary  indulgence  that  we  may  buy 
tliem,  or  when  ihey  are  bought,  look  upon 
tliem  as  a  solid  mass  of  substantial  happiness 
set  apart  for  our  private  and  insatiable  en- 
joyment   We  do  not  reverence  the  authors 
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of  our  felicity,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  a 
gifted  order,  endowed  Avith  a  superhuman 
capacity  of  jienctrating  into  the  souls  of  men. 
We  do  not  listen  when  they  tell  us  of  our 
own  secret  passions,  as  if  we  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  an  inspired  minstrel,  nor  when  they 
sing  of  the  revolutions  of  time,  as  if  a  potent 
and  oracular  voice  dealt  out  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  Either  we  have  grown  indifferent, 
and  heedless,  and  almost  deaf  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  or  the  spirit  of  the  art  has 
ceased  to  operate  in  producing  those  harmo- 
nious numbers  that  were  wont  to  charm  the 
world. 

Yet  when  the  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge are  multiplying  every  day,  when  it  has 
become  almost  as  difficult  to  remain  un- 
learned, as  to  learn,  when  the  infant  mind  is 
trained  up  to  the  continn.'il  apphcation  of  its 
faculties  in  all  the  difi'erent  branches  of  art 
and  science,  when  the  memory  is  stored  with 
a  fund  of  information  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  when 
not  only  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
learning  is  thrown  open  to  the  multitude,  but 
flowery  and  meandering  paths  are  devised 
to  entice,  and  woo,  and  charm  into  the  bow- 
ers of  academic  lore,  is  it  possible  there  can 
be  any  defect  or  disadvantage  in  the  general 
system  upon  which  youth  is  trained  ? 

If  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  mankind  to 
ascertain  of  what  materials  the  world  is 
made,  and  outof  tliesc  materials  to  construct 
new  facilities  for  bodily  enjo3anent,  that  we 
may  eat  more  luxuriously,  move  more  rapid- 
ly, repose  more  sofUy,  clothe  more  sumptu- 
ously, and  in  short,  live  more  exempt  from 
mental,  as  well  as  bodily  exertion,  I  should 
answer,  that  tlie  present  system  of  education, 
and  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conver- 
sation, was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  But  in  looking  at  the  means,  we 
are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  end.  In  devot- 
ing our  endeavours  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  to  forget  the  attainment  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
spent  an  active  life,  when  it  has  been  wholly 
improductive  of  any  increase  in  the  means  of 
happiness  except  what  mere  activity  affords. 

We  know  that  nature  is  no  Isss  capable  of 
producing  poetical  ideas,  tlian  it  was  when 
gifted  men  were  inspired  by  the  cool  shade, 
the  glowing  sunshine,  or  the  radiance  of  the 


moon.    We  have  attempted  to  prove,  that ' 
the  same  beauty,  and  the  same  connexion 
with  refined  and  elevated  thought  may  still 
be  found  in  the  external  world,  and  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  still  animated  by  the  same 
}>as8ions  and   affections,    as  when  genius 
kindled  the  fire  of  poetry,  and,  lighting  up 
tiie  charms  and  the  wonders  of  creation, 
stimulated    the    entliusiasm    of   him    who 
deems  himself  ^  creation's  heir."     It  follows  i 
then  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  ^' 
conneanon  behteen  man  and  nature^  is  not ;! 
the  same ;  tliat  he  holds  no  longer  the  spirit-  i 
uat  converse  with  all  things  sweet  and  lovely,  j 
solemn  and  sublime,  in  the  external  world,  ! 
tliatwus  wont  to  fill  his  soul  with  admiration 
and  love,  and  to  instruct  his  heart  in  the  .' 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  intelli-  | 
gence,  connected  with  his  own  being  by  the  ; 
indistsoluble  bond  of  sympathy,  real  or  im-  ; 
nginary.    Man  now  studies  nature  as  a  map,  l 
rather  than  a  picture — with  reference  to  lo- 
cality, rather  than  beauty.     He  aces  the 
whole,  but  he  studies  only  the    separate  | 
parts,  and  to  his  B}'6tematic  mind,  the  vege-  ' 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are 
distinct  subjects  of  considenilion,  scarcely 
to  be  tliought  of  in  the  same  (hiy.    He  looks  i 
around  him  with  microscopic  eye,  and  if  hit 
attention  fixes  upon  the  rich  and  \'aried  ' 
foliage  of  the  ancient  forest,  it  is  to  single  ; 
out  particular  specimens  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  to  class  tliem  according  to  Linntpus; 
while  from  the  musical  inhabitants  of  these  i 
woods,  he  select«i  his  victims,  and  applies  the 
same  minute  examuiation  to  the  organs  from  \ 
whence  the  sweetest  melody  of  nature  ftowt.  '• 
The  idle  butterfly,  fluttering  above  his  wood- 
land path,  or  resting  upon  the  unsullied  pe-  j 
tals  of  the  delicate  wild  rose,  has  neither  < 
charm  nor  beauty  in  his  eye,  unless  he  |' 
counts  the  spots  upon  its  wing.    The  moun- ' 
tain  rises  in  the  distance,  and  he  hastens  to ' 
examine  the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  vapours  roll  beneath  him,  and  he  pon- 1' 
ders  upon  the  means  of  their  production. 
The  stars  are  shining  above  in  all  the  ma-, 
jesty  of  cloudless  night,  and  he  counts  the  • 
nun^ber,  and  calculates  the  distance  of  tlie 
worlds  of  light.  | 

All  these  we  freely  grant  are  right  and ! 
fitting  occupations  for  a  ratjonal  and  intel- 1. 
lectual  being;    but  when  pursuits  of  this 
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land,  instead  of  the  end  to  which  they  lead, 
are  made  the  9ole  business  of  marCs  life^  the 
natural  consequence  must  be,  to  render  him 
familiar  indeed  with  nature,  but  familiar  on 
iuch  terms  that  he  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
his  reverence  for  the  creator,  and  losing 
Bight  o£  the  connexion  between  the  material 
and  the  moral  world. 

We  are  not  so  blindly  wedded  to  the  va-* 
graries  of  imagination  as  to  speak  of  this 
thirst  for  definite  knowledge,  as  an  evil. 
Par  from  it  But  when  the  unenlightened, 
JT  the  imbecile  mind  becomes  infected  with 
ihis  fever  of  acquisition ;  when  the  juvenile 
philosopher  is  merely  talking  about  what  he 
ought  to  feel;  when  the  puny  artist  no 
Booner  beholds  a  tree,  than  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  sketch  it ;  when  the  student  of 
nature  tears  in  pieces  every  bird  and  insect 
that  falls  within  his  grasp;  when  books 
without  number  are  eagerly  inquired  for, 
looked  into,  laid  aside,  and  never  under- 
stood ;  when  the  finished  and  fully-educated 
young  lady  displays  her  knowledge  of  the 
phraseology  of  foreign  languages,  and  her 
ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  her  own ;  when 
the  youthful  metaphysician  discourses  elo- 
quently upon  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind 
I  and  matter,  and  hears  with  total  vacuity  of 
!  understanding  that  there  is  a  moral  law ; 
I  we  cannot  help  feeling  mat  sometliing  is 
!  wanting  of  the  ultimate  end  of  education, 
[and  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  yet  be  too  ignorant  of  the 
right  means  of  applying  that  knowledge  to 
render  its  possessor  wise. 

The  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  capable 
of  appreciating  all  things  according  to  their 
real  value,  wiU  cultivate  this  knowledge  of 
material  things  for  the  sake  of  the  truths 
which  it  establishes,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads;  and  wiU  no  more  content 
himself  with  this  examination  of  external 
nature,  tlian  the  sculptor  will  rest  satisfied 
with  having  discovered  the  block  of  marble, 
out  of  which  his  figure  is  to  be  formed. 
i  If  the  question  might  be  asked  without 
I  implying  an  ignorant  and  stupid  want  of 
I  reference  for  knowledge  in  general,  we 
i  ihould  propose  for  the  consideration  of  those 
•  who  regret  the  absence  of  poetiy  from  the 
.  world  of  letters,  whether  the  defect  so  obvi- 
Ij  001  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  may 


not  arise,  in  the  first  place  from  the  competi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  labour  that  is  now 
actually  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  in  the  second,  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  being  too  fully  occupied  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  mere  knowledge,  to  allow  time 
for  receiving  deep  impressions,  without 
whicli  it  is  impossible  either  to  write,  or  to 
feel  poetically.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
already  specified,  the  attention  be  wholly 
occupied  in  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
a  leaf,  where  will  be  the  impression  of  the 
majestic  beauty  of  the  forest  ?  if  in  dissect- 
ing the  organs  of  sense,  what  general  idea 
can  be  formed  of  tlie  melody  of  sound  ?  if 
in  examining  tlie  wing  of  the  butterfly,  what 
observation  can  be  made  upon  its  airy  and 
fantastic  flight?  if  in  discovering  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  cloud,  how  should  the 
graceful  involutions  of  the  cloud  be  seen  ? 
if  in  chiseling  out  minute  fragments  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  how  should  a  deep 
sense  of  its  grandeur  pervade  the  soul  ?  or 
if  in  merely  counting  the  stars  as  separate 
spots  of  light,  where  will  be  the  lasting  im- 
press of  their  glory  ? 

The  modern  observer  having  had  little 
time,  and  less  inclination  for  the  relative 
ideas  which  die  contemplation  of  such  objects 
affords  to  tlie  poetic  mind,  they  pass  away 
from  his  thoughts  as  soon  as  his  practical  pur- 
pose lias  been  fulfilled,  and  never  aflervvards 
are  recalled  as  links  in  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion connecting  tlie  material  with  the  ideal 
world.  AVhen  the  wild  winds  of  autumn 
sweep  tlie  many  tinted  leaves  from  the  for- 
est ;  like  the  ruder  blasts  of  a  less  physical 
calamity,  despoiling  tlie  fair  pictures  of 
spiritual  beauty ;  tlie  summer  garniture  of 
green  and  golden  foliage  lives  no  longer  in 
remembrance.  The  woodland  songster 
breathes  no  more ;  and  the  living  voice  that 
answered  the  universal  language  of  nature 
from  the  fields,  the  groves,  and  tlie  silvery 
waterfalls,  is  forgotten.  The  butterfly  that 
lately  fluttered  round  him  like  a  winged 
flower  escaped  from  Flora's  coronet,  a  spot- 
ted specimen  o^  a  particular  tribe — classed 
according  to  its  name,  lies  before  him  faded, 
and  lifeless,  and  dismantled  of  its  beauty — 
tlie  memory  of  its  aerial  rambles  extinguiph- 
ed  with  its  transient  and  joyous  life.  The 
cloud  has  passed,  and  all  its  graceful  and 
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fantastic  wreaths  of  mingled  mist  and  light, 
floating  upon  the  pure  ocean  of  celestial 
blue,  like  a  spirit  half  earthly  half  divine, 
wandering  on  its  upward  journey  to  the 
realms  of  bliss,  have  vanished  with  the  sun- 
beams that  gave  a  short-lived  glory  to  its 
ephemeral  existence.  The  lofty  and  majes- 
tic mountain  no  longer  rises  on  the  view ; 
and  his  towering  summit  pointing  to  the 
sky,  the  deep  ravines  that  crops  and  inter- 
sect his  rugged  sides  like  the  foot  prints  of 
the  retiring  deluge — the  light  upon  his 
golden  brow,  and  tiie  dark  shadows  that 
lie  beneath  like  the  frown  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch whose  will  is  life  or  death — all  these 
have  passed  away  from  thought  and  memory, 
and  a  tiny  particle  of  stone — a  grain  of  gran- 
ite remains  in  the  hand  of  the  modern  philoso- 
pher, as  his  sole  memorial  of  a  mountain. 
Or  when  he  grasps  the  telescope^  and  strains 
his  eye  to  count  the  stars ;  before  his  labours 
cease,  a  dim  line  of  light  begins  to  mark  out 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  one  after  another 
the  stars  retire  before  the  brighter  radiance 
of  ascending  day,  like  guardian  angels  who 
have  watched  the  wanderer  through  his 
dark,  and  dubious,  and  earthly  way,  relin- 
quishing their  faithful  trust  before  the  un- 
fo(  ding  gates  of  Heaven.  But  the  mere  man 
of  science  retires  into  his  closet,  and  pricks 
out  the  constellations  in  separate  spots,  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  percep- 
tible number  of  stars  in  any  given  section  of 
the  hemisphere,  than  to  have  felt  their  light, 
their  glory,  and  their  magnificence,  reign- 
ing and  ruling  over  the  midnight  world. 

We  repeat,  that  no  mind  can  be  poetical 
whose  exercise  is  confined  to  mere  physical 
observation,  and  whose  sphere  of  action  ex- 
cludes all  those  modes  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining impressions  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  connected  with  the  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  and  the  affections. 

The  nature  of  our  being  admits  of  two 
important  distinctions — physiccd  and  moral. 
And  it  is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  that  it 
constitutes  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  be- 
|l  tween  the  two.  We  could  not  have  been 
,1  sensible  of  the  different  nature  of  good  and 
11  evil,  but  for  our  capacity  of  receiving  plea- 
I  sure  and  pain.  It  is  thus  we  learn  to  love 
whatever  is  conducive  to  our  happiness — to 
I  hate  or  avoid  whatever  is  productive  of 


pain ;  and  it  it  this  love,  or  this  hatred,  ez-  j| 
tending  though  an  illimitable  number  of  de-  | 
grees  and  modifications,  which  constitutes  {, 
the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  which,  were  |! 
poetry  struck  out  from  the  world  would  disap- '! 
pear  along  with  it,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  a ,  I 
mere  corporeal  existence,  unconnected  with  I- 
the  attributes  of  an  imperishable  and  cier-  " 
nal  life. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  something  more 
than  curiosity,  to  ask  what  the  world  would 
be  without  poetry.    In  the  first  place  we 
must  strike  out  beauty  from  the  visible  crea- 
tion, and  love  from  the  soul  of  man.    We 
must  annihilate  all  that  has  been  devised 
for  ornament  or  delight,  without  a  bodily 
and  material  use.    We  should  no  longer 
need  a  centre  of  light  and  glory  to  illu- 
minate the   world,  but  the  same  principle ! 
of  light  uniformly  diffused,  without  refiec- ' 
tion,  and  without  shadow,  would  supply  the  | 
practical    purposes   of  man.     The    mooni' 
might    hide    lier  radiance,  and  the  stan ' 
might  vanish,  or  remain  only  as  spots  of  | 
black  upon  a  dusky  sky,  to  guide  the  nightly  -,i 
traveller,   and  lead   the  adventurous  bark  |' 
across  the  sea.    Half  the  feathered  song- 1' 
sters  of  the  woods  might  plume  their  wings 
for  an  eternal   flight,  and  tiie  rest  might 
cease  from  their  vocal  music,  and  let  the 
woods  be  still.    Rivers  and  running  streams 
might  glide  on  without  a  ripple  or  a  mur- 
mur— reflecting  no    sunshine — adding  no- 
thing to  the  harmony  of  nature ;  and  the  'i 
ocean  might  lie   beneath  a  heaven  with-  ' 
out  clouds  or  colour,  stretched  out  in  the 
wavelcss    repose    of   never-ending   sleep. 
The  trees  might  rear  their  massive  trunks 
without  their  leafy  mantie  of  varied  green, 
the  flowers  might  bow  their  heads  and  die ; 
and  the  wild  weeds  of  the  wilderness  that 
weave  themselves  into  a  carpet  of  rich  and 
varied  beauty,  might  perish  from  the  earth 
and  leave  its  surface  barren  and  unclothed.  \ 
Of  animal  life,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  j 
the  fleshly  victims  of  man's  appetite,  would 
alone  remain  ;  while  in  man  himself^  we 
must  extinguish  his  affections,  and  render 
void  his  capacity  to  admire ;   and  having 
moulded  the  creation  to  a  imiform  corres- ' 
pondence  with  his  earthly  and  coporeal  na- 
ture, we  must  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of 
his  faculties — ^first,  to  see,  without  beholding  i 
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eauty — to  hear,  without  distinguishing 
larmony  from  discord,  or  to  distinguish 
nthout  preference — to  esteem  the  effluvium 
€  the  stagnant  pool  as  delicate  an  odour  as 
tie  perfume  of  the  rose — to  taste  without 
egard  to  flavour — and  to  feel  with  equal 
adifiference  the  downy  pillow,  or  the  rude 
ouch  where  the  hardy  peasant  seeks  re- 
lose.  Then  in  the  higher  regions  of  his 
dental  faculties,  to  observe,  without  any 
eoae  of  sublimity — ^to  calculate  without  ar- 
iving  at  an  idea  of  infinity — to  measure, 
rithout  reference  to  illimitable  space — to  re- 
ist,  without  forming  a  conception  of  abso- 
jte  power — to  build  without  reflecting  upon 
uration — to  pull  down,  without  looking  for- 
rard  to  annihilation.  And  in  the  vacant 
phere  of  passion  and  affection,  to  receive 
lenefita,  and  remain  insensible  to  favour — 
o  stand  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  without 
error — to  await  the  result  of  experiment, 
inthout  hope — to  meet  without  pleasure — to 
^art  without  grief— and  to  live  on  with  the 
Rune  uniformity  of  existence,  without  emo- 
ion — not  idle,  for  that  would  imply  a  sense 
of  the  pain  of  labour,  and  tlie  pleasure  of 
repose  ;  but  perpetually  active,  yet  active 
without  desire.  Such  would  be  the  world, 
aodsuch  the  condition  of  man,  were  all  that 
appertains  to  the  nature  of  poetry  extinct 

Were  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  dark 
features  of  this  gloomy  picture  into  a  small 
eompass,  it  would  be  in  the  simple  idea  of 
the  exclusion  of  beauty  from  nature,  or  of 
the  perception  of  beauty  from  the  soul  of 
nan.  Beauty  is  not  necessary  to  our  bodily 
Bxistence.  Nature  would  afibrd  the  same 
MHporeal  support,  did  we  look  upon  her  va- 
ried character  with  a  total  absence  of  all 
Kate  of  admiration.  Why  then  is  this  inef- 
ible  charm  diflfused  through  all  creation, 
ts  essence  so  mingled  with  man's  nature, 
hat  where  he  finds  food  for  admiration,  he 
inds  intellectual  enjoyment;  and  where  he 
Sods  it  not,  he  thirsts  for  it  as  for  a  foxmtain 
t£  excellence,  until  he  works  his  way 
through  diflliculty  and  dangers  to  partici- 
pate, even  in  the  smallest  measure,  of  its  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  pure  and  natural  re- 
ireshraent 

That  this  insatiable  desire  for  beauty  forms 
i  part  oi  the  constitution  of  man,  is  sufli- 
eiently  proved  by  his  still  following  the  same 
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principle  in  art,  after  he  ceased  to  recognise 
it  m  nature.  As  the  facilities  for  bodily  en- 
joyment are  multiplied,  improved,  and  re- 
fined, man  becomes  luxurious  and  artificial 
in  his  habits.  He  withdraws  from  all  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  natural  things,  and 
surrounds  himself  with  all  that  is  curious  in 
human  invention,  and  exquisite  in  the  work 
of  human  hands.  But  still  the  principles  of 
beauty,  derived  from  external  nature,  pursue 
the  slave  of  art,  and  he  studies  how  to  imi- 
tate the  variety,  the  splendour,  and  the  mag- 
nificence, which  the  meanest  peasant  may 
enjoy  in  greater  perfection,  without  inven- 
tion, and  without  price. 

Perception  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics,  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute.  We  discover 
no  symptoms  of  admiration  in  2Lnimals  of  a 
lower  grade  than  ourselves.  The  peacock 
excites  no  deference  from  the  splendour  of 
his  plumage,  nor  the  swan  from  her  snow 
white  featliers,  and  the  verdant  fields  in 
their  summer  bloom,  attract  no  more,  than 
as  their  flowery  sweets  allure  the  insect 
tribe,  who  in  their  turn  are  followed  by  their 
foes.  To  man  alone  belongs  the  preroga- 
tive of  appreciating  beauty  because  admira- 
tion is  graciously  designed  as  the  means  of 
leading  him  on  to  moral  excellence. 

There  are  philosophers  who  argue  against 
the  existence  of  positive  enjoyment  I  am 
ignorant,  and  I  feel  no  anxiety  to  learn  what 
they  can  say  to  prove  that  admiration, — 
true  admiration,  untainted  by  the  remotest 
touch  of  envy,  is  not  positive  enjoyment — 
that,  when  the  soul  expands  with  a  concep- 
tion of  excellence,  unseen,  vmknown,  imfelt 
before — of  excellence,  not  merely  as  it  re- 
lates to  fitness  for  physical  purposes ;  but  of 
tliat  which  combines  the  principles  of  intel- 
lectual beauty,  with  the  attributes  of  our 
moral  nature — excellence  which  leads  us 
into  a  new  world  of  thought  to  expatiate  in 
fields  of  glory,  and  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
immortohty,  it  knows  no  positive  enjoyment 
For  never  was  the  enlightened  mind  excited 
to  the  highest  sense  of  admiration,  without 
feeling  an  extension  of  being  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  mortal  life ;  and  this  ex- 
pansion naturally  conducts  us  into  a  sphere 
of  illimitable  felicity.  Hence  arise  the  dif- 
ferent heavens  which  mankind  have  con- 
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structod  for  themselves  out  of  the  materials 

',  of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  hence  our  inter- 

■  nal  evidence  of  the  belief,  that  tJie  true  hea- 

I  ven  promised  to  the  faithful,  will  comprehend 

all  that  we  pine  for  of  happiness,  all  that  we 

admire  of  beauty,  and  more  than  all  that  we 

can  conceive  of  excellence. 

This  intense  perception  of  beauty — this 
tribute  of  the  heart  to  excellence — this  ad- 
miration of  physical  and  thence  of  moral 
good,  which  dignifies  the  mind  w^ith  the 
noblest  aims,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetic 
feeling,  that  we  question  whether  one  could 
exist  without  the  other ;  and  if  the  diminu- 
tion of  poetic  fervour  be  symptomatic  of  a 
decreased  capacity  of  admiration,  we  have 
to  look,  not  only  to  the  depreciated  character 
of  our  literature,  but  of  our  taste,  and  our 
morals.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  too 
widely  extended  to  be  supported  by  reason, 
I  since  the  first  step  to  improvement  is  to  ad- 
mire  what  is  better — tlie  nearest  approach 
to  perfection,  to  admire  all  things  wortliy, 
in  Iheir  true  proportion — and  to  admire  that 
most  which  is  supremely  good. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  of  small  importance  tliat 
we  should  cease  to  admire  ?  that  we  should 
ioeo,  not  only  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
our  Uierature,  but  the  happiest  moments  of 
our  existence  ?  We  have  observed  what  a 
void  would  be  left  in  the  natural  world  by 
the  extinction  of  poetic  feeling,  we  have 
now  to  consider  what  a  void  would  be  left 
in  the  world  of  letters  by  ihe  absence  of 
poetry  as  an  art.  We  must  not  only  seal 
up  the  fountain  from  whence  flows  the  me- 
lody that  has  softened  down  the  asperities 
of  our  own  passions;  but  turning  to  the 
page  of  history,  and  tracing  back  the  con- 
nexion of  civilization  with  poetry,  we  must 
strike  out  from  the  world  tfie  influence  of 
the  mighty  genius  of  Homer,  in  refining  the 
mamiers  of  a  barbarous  people,  in  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  a  faithful  record  of  their 
national  and  social  character,  and  in  kind- 
ling in  other  minds  the  sparks  of  embryo 
genius,  from  that  ancient  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  And  if  the  influence  of  this 
single  poet  be  insuflicient  to  estabhsh  the 
general  importance  of  poetr}',  we  have  that 
of  other  poets,  inferior  perhaps  in  their  indi- 
vidual power,  but  deriving  iiAportance  from 


their  number,  and  the  greater  facility  with 
which  their  influence  has  been  diffused. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  we  have  stiU 
the  works  of  tliesc  poets  to  refer  to  for 
amusement  and  instruction.    And  are  we 
to  rest  in  tliis  low  and  languid  satisfaction, 
which  extends  to  nothing  but  our  poetry? 
We  have  the  same  conveniences  of  life 
which  belonged  to  our  forefathers ;  are  we 
satisfied  with  them  ?    The  same  use  of  ma- 
chinery; are  we  satisfied  with  that?    We 
have  tlie  same  knowledge  of  the  surface  of 
tlic  globe — we  can  count  the  same  number 
of  stars — and  class  the  same  kinds  of  ani- 
mals and  plants ;  dnd  are  we  satisfied  ?  We 
have   the  same   knowledge  of  chemistry, 
electricity,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  gravita- 
tion; and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.    No:— 
the  principle  of  improvement — the  desire  of  I 
progress,  extends    through  every  manna!  \ 
occupation,  through  every  branch  of  science,  j, 
and  through  every  variety  of  art,  and  leaves  | 
the  region  of  poetry  a  void,  for  future  ages 
to  wonder  at,  and  despise.    It  is  our  ambi-  |l 
tion  to  impress  upon  the  page  of  history  die ,; 
ailvance  that  has  been  made  in  every  other  j| 
field  of  intellectual  operation ;  but  we  are ;' 
satiafiod  that  history  fihould  r«eord  a  time  | 
when  the  genius  of  the  English  nation  cast  j 
oft'  the  wreath  of  poesy,  and  trampled  her 
brightest  glories  in  the  dust — when  the  harp 
of  these  once  melodious  isles  was  silent— 
and  when  the  march  of  Britain's  mind  was 
unaccompanied  by  the  music  of  her  amo- 
tions. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  impressknt 
derived  immediately  from  nature,  are  those 
derived  from  books,  wliich  if  less  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  consequently  less  distinct 
instruct  the  mind  with  greater  facility  and 
precision ;  and  we  behold  another  cause  of 
the  absence  of  deep  impressions,  in  the  ex- 
cessive reading  which  characterises  the 
present  times.  It  is  not  certainly  the  most 
gracious  mode  of  pointing  out  the  evil,  for 
those  who  multiply  books  to  complain  of  1 
their  being  read ;  but  by  exconive  reading  | 
we  desire  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  that 
voracious  appetite  for  books  which  exceedf 
the  power  of  digestion. 

Time  wrus  when  a  well-written  book  had 
an  identity  in  the  hearts  of  its  readers— a 
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ice  in  memory,  and  almoet  in  affection — 
choice  passages  referred  to  for  illustra- 
Q  on  every  momentous  occasion,  and  its 
in  ted  aphorisms  quoted  as  indisputable 
dence  of  truth.  TJirough  the  sentiments 
the  author,  we  became  acquainted  with 

personal  character,  and  took  him  with 
into  solitude  as  a  companion  who  would 
p'er  weary ;  and  into  society  as  the  sup- 
:ter  of  our  arguments,  and  the  prompter 
our  most  brilliant  thoughts. 
Such  were  tlie  times  when  Goldsmith, 
Idison,  and  Johnson,  accompanied  us  in 
i  circle  of  daily  communion  with  our  fei- 
7  creatures,  and  we  looked  around  us,  and 
covered  the  same  principles  of  thought 
1  action  which  their  minds  had  suggested, 
crating  through  all  the  links  of  human 
iowsliip,  through  all  the  changes  of  world- 
vicissitude,  and  through  all  the  varieties 
station  and  circumstance  in  which  man — 
i  same  being,  is  to  be  found.  Such  were 
i  times,  when  by  every  mountain  side,  or 
rimpling  bum,"  we  found  the  versatile 
lit  of  Bums,  animated  by  the  fresh  invig- 
iting  breeze  of  morning ;  or,  leaning  in 
ising  attitude  over  the  arch  of  the  rustic 
dge^  and  listening  to  the  melodious  flow 

the  rippling  stream  as  it  worked  its 
ly  tlirough  rocks  and  reeds,  scorning  to 
ger  in  its  woodland  course,  even  beneath 
i  fascination  of  a  poet's  gaze — we  saw  his 
m  eye  mark  the  flight  of  the  ^'  whirring 
rtridge,-'  and  then  look  wistfully  upon  its 
Las  if  he  rued  the  deed;  orhe  has  turned 
on  us  with  the  lively  sallies  of  his  play- 
wit  half  pathos,  half  satire,  but  ever  the 
Duine  language  of  a  noble  lieart,  and  a 
Stic  soul.  Such  were  tlie  times,  when  we 
iped  out  our  own  ideas,  and  traced  them 
their  origin,  according  to  the  principles  of 
eke.  whose  very  soul  was  mingled  with 
;  atmosphere  of  our  private  studies,  watch- 
f  over  the  eccentric  flights  of  imagination, 
d  calling  back  the  mind  to  its  proper  ex- 
ase  upon  sensible  or  definite  things.  Such 
Te  tlie  times,  when  every  flower,  and 
ery  tree,  was  associated  vri\h  the  fairer 
wers  and  loftier  trees  of  Milton's  Paradise ; 
len  our  conceptions  of  peace,  and  purit}% 
d  happiness,  were  immediately  derived 
tm  his  descriptions  of  the  short-lived  inno- 
oce  of  our  first  parents ;  and  when  our 


visions  of  celestial  and  infernal  beings  were 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  his  own  genius,  or 
shadowed  out  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 
majestic  mind. 

It  is  not  thus  in  tlie  present  day.  Books 
are  now  spoken  of  as  certain  quantities  of 
printed  paper ;  and  authors,  a  class  of  men 
too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  mix  with 
the  multitude,  creating  less  emotion  by  tlieir 
bodily  presence,  than  the  bare  idea  of  an 
author  created  formerly.  This  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — tliis  removal  of  the 
barriers  by  which  literature  has  hitlierto 
been  restricted  to  an  enlightened  few,  is  un- 
questionably a  national,  and  public  good; 
but  it  calls  for  a  greater  effort  of  intellectual 
power  to  render  the  influence  of  mind  as  po- 
tent as  it  is  extensive.  Unless  this  effort  is 
made,  the  effect  of  the  present  system  will 
be,  to  generalize  the  principle  of  intelligence 
so  as  to  neutralize  the  two  extremes,  which 
have  separated  the  highly-gi(\ed  from  the 
wholly-unenlightened  ;  and  while  the  lower 
class  of  minds  are  better  taught,  and  better 
cultivated,  the  average  of  talent  will  be  the 
same,  because  we  shall  want  the  light  of 
those  brilliant  geniuses  that  rose  like  suns 
amid  a  world  of  stars. 

It  is  necessary,  tlicrcfore,  not  that  we 
should  read  fewer  books,  but  that  we  should 
read  them  more  studiously ;  and  as  know- 
ledge is  advancing  with  mpid  strides,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  it,  by 
a  more  definite  application  of  solid  thought 
to  the  subjects  laid  bclbreius  in  such  num- 
ber and  variety.  It  is  the  mode  of  reading, 
not  the  number  of  books  read,  that  forms  the 
sum  of  the  evil  here  alluded  to ;  and  we  ap- 
peal to  any  one  conversant  with  the  society 
of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  weari- 
some to  tlie  ear,  to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of 
names  of  books,  and  names  of  authors,  which 
form  the  substance  of  general  conversation, 
(except  where  politics  take  precedence  of 
literature,  and  the  names  of  public  men  arc 
substituted  for  the  nature  of  public  measures,) 
instead  of  the  facts  those  books  record,  the 
arguments  they  maintain,  the  truth  they 
establisli,  or  tlie  genius  which  adorns  their 
pages ;  and  still  less  do  we  hear  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  develope  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

When  we  behold  the  piles  of  heteroge- 
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neous  literature,  which  not  only  fill  the  libra- 
ries of  the  learned,  but  load  the  tables  oftlie 
man  of  business — not  books  which  have  de- 
scended from  his  forcfatlicrs,  and  will  remain 
an  heir-loom  in  his  family  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  to  be  read  some  twenty  years  hence 
when  he  shall  have  retired  to  Uic  quiet  of  the 
suburbs,  and  the  comfort  of  a  gouty  chair ; 
but  books  beyond  count,  voluminous  and 
large,  poured  in  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  a  literary  society,  to  be  read  in  five  days, 
and  then  forwarded  under  the  penalty  of  a 
fine,  to  the  next  happy  member  of  the  club ; 
when  we  know  too  tliat  the  gentleman  comes 
home  from  his  office  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  returns  to  it  at  nine  tlie  next  day,  his 
intervals  of  leisure  including  the  necessary 
occupations  of  dining  and  sleeping;  and  when 
wc  know  that  his  wife  (a  reader  also)  has  se- 
ven children,  a  sick  governess,  and  two  idle 
servants,  and  that  half  her  days  are  spent  in 
imparting  or  receiving  the  felicity  of  morning 
calls ;  when  we  add  to  this  the  subscription  of 
the  same  individuals  to  tliree  or  four  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  as  well  as 
of  themselves,  and  the  necessity  of  glancing 
through  all  tlie  books  that  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  boys  and  girls ;  bu'  above  all,  when 
we  turn  over  the  pile  of  books,  look  at  their 
titles,  and  see — A  treatise  on  the  character- 
istics of  mind — A  key  to  paper  currency — 
The  lives  of  all  the  heroes — General  obser- 
vations on  the  visible  creation — System  of 
banking  detailed — Antediluvian  remains — 
Interior  of  the  earth  explained — London, 
and  its  inhabitants — Refutation  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  creed — The  world  at  one  view — 
with  voyages,  and  travels  to  every  section 
of  the  earth's  surface ; — when  we  consider  all 
this,  wc  can  only  wonder  at  tlie  prodigious 
compass  of  the  minds  of  those  who  imagine 
it  possible  for  them  to  read,  mark,  and  pro- 
perly digest  the  contents  of  these  books 
within  the  stated  period  allowed  for  tlieir 
perusal ;  and  still  more  we  wonder  at  hear- 
ing it  fearlessly  asserted  tliat  they  have  been 
|!  read. 

ji  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask,  what  definite 
I  impressions  we  receive  from  tliis  style  of 
reading,  which  is  indeed  a  mockery  of  that 
vital  participation  in  the  elements  of  another, 
and  a  more  enlightened  mind,  whose  influ- 
ence is  to  raise  that  of  the  reader  almost  to 


a  level  with  the  author,  leaving  behind  it,  | 
when  the  book  is  closed,  a  fireshness,  a  vigour, 
and  a  capacity  of  production,  like  that  which  I 
follows  the  retiring  waters  of  a  rich  and  fcr-  j 
tilizing  stream. 

Wlien  the  best  mode  of  remedying  an 
evil  is  beyond  our  reach,  we  naturally  and  ji 
wisely  adopt  tlie  next  best    Thus,  instead  ' 
of  allowing  our  ideas  to  be  diluted,  diffused, 
and  rendered  indefinite  by  this  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  literature,  if  we  cannot  gain  more 
time  for  reading,  nor  quicken  our  unde^ 
standings  by  a  fresh  impetus,  we  should  do  i 
well  to  read  some  books  attentively,  thought- 
fully, and  feelingly :  and  what  if  we  do  go 
into  society  wholly  ignorant  even  of  the 
names  of  others,  we  may  perform  the  use- 
ful part  of  listeners,  and  shall  no  more  neri-  j' 
fice  our  claim  to  intellectual  merit  by  such  || 
ignorance,  than  we  shall  forfeit  our  title  to 
the  admiration  awarded  to  personal  embel- 1! 
lishment,  by  not  vearing  a  specimen  of  every  'l 
gem.  ji 

Every  stage  of  civilization,  as  well  as  'I 
every  condition  of  civilized  society,  m  marked  i 
by  some  strong  characteristics  which  indi-  |j 
cate  the  prevailing  and  national  tone  of 
manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  what  are 
the  chief  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  By 
conversation  we  obtain  the  most  immediate, 
and  by  literature  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  what  these  characteristics  are,  and 
what  they  denote.  We  should  say  in  fa> 
miliar  language,  that  ytility  wa8  the  order 
of  tlie  present  day ;  and  such  unquestiona- 
bly should  be  the  aim  of  every  well  directed 
mind;  but  tliere  is  a  physical,  and  recural 
utility  connected  with  the  two  distinctions 
of  our  nature,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
importance  to  inquire,  which  of  these  dis- 
tinct portions  of  our  being  is  most  produc- 
tive of  happiness,  and  consequently  mo4t 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  utility  to  which  we  now  generally 
appeal  in  computing  the  value  of  our  own 
endeavours,  or  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  |i 
is  chiefly  confined  to  physical  advantages,  I 
and  operates  by  material  agency.  The 
utility  which  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  every  enlightened  being,  comprehend! 
all  that  ennobles  and  exalts  the  mind.  In  the 
facilities  now  invented  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind ;  in  the  increased 
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>n  and  dissemination  of  letters ;  in 
stance  afforded  to  individual  re- 
>y  public  institulions  and  societies 
r  description  for  the  concentration 
tsion  of  talent,  we  see  the  means  by 
e  nature  and  condition  of  man  is  to 
Dved  ;  but  if  we  limit  our  views  to 
ans,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  oc- 
,  and  activity  necessarily  accom- 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  we 
ver  behold  the  desirable  end — the 
:nt  of  tmsdom — which  we  under- 
mean,  the  application  of  knowledge 
produce  the  greatest  sum  of  moral 

knowledge  is  not  happiness,  we  are 
y  the  experience  of  our  own  hearts, 
t)servation  of  every  day,  and  by  the 

record  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who 
id  felt,  perhaps  more  deeply  than 
r  man.  the  harassing  and  destruo- 
[lict  of  high  intellectual  powers  at 
\i  ungoverned  passions,  and  an  ill- 
dwill. 

ultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
only  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
f  things  generally.  It  cannot  in- 
witli  an  ardent  desire  to  appropriate 
id  to  avoid  others.  Unless  as  some 
tiers  maintain,  we  only  need  to  know 
best,  and  our  preference  for  it  will 
8  a  necessary  consequence.  It  may 
;ak,  a!id  certainly  it  is  a  womanly 

reasoning,  to  argue  tliat  we  must 
ht,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  love 
yeaU  because  desire  arises  entirely 

moral,  as  knowledge  arises  out  of 
actual  process.  It  arises  in  fact  out 
!arly  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
1  is  so  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of 
ity  of  tiie  thing  desired,  as  not  un- 
ly  to  be  at  variance  with  our  judg- 
d  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  what  we 

be  unproductive  of  ultimate  good, 
rise  all  the  vnlful  errors  committed 
ind,  errors  so  evident  and  so  nume- 
it  we  can  only  envy  the  philoso- 
o  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
reatures,  and  upon  his  own  heart, 
and  felt  no  desire  except  for  what 
red  to  be  morally  excellent 
re  told  that  the  errors  which  are 
id  arise  from  mistaken  views  of  the 


nature  of  good  and  evil, .  and  that  these 
views  are  acted  upon,  because  the  good  wo 
perceive  is  present  and  obvious,  while  that 
witli  which  it  ought  to  be  compared  is  re- 
mote. But  when  a  man  whose  sole  subsis- 
tence depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  gar- 
den, preferring  ease  and  indolence  to  ac- 
tivity and  labour,  suffers  that  garden  to  run 
to  waste,  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  that  roust  ensue,  but  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  love  the  gratificar 
tion  of  corporeal  inclination  more  than  any 
other  thing,  and  therefore  he  determines  to 
obtain  it  at  any  risk.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
such  cases,  our  mental  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  more  correct, 
than  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world,  and  while  we  act  from  the  immediate 
impulse  of  desire,  we  disown  all  conviction 
that  we  could  have  acted  better,  in  order  to 
lessen  our  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  first  stirrings  of  desire  arise  out  of 
sensation,  long  before  we  are  capable  of  es- 
timating good  and  evil.  We  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  pain,  consequently 
we  desire  to  repeat  the  one,  and  to  avoid  the 
other  ;  and  as  we  are  long  in  understanding 
the  pleasure  remotely  derived  from  virtue, 
so  it  is  long  before  we  see  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  our  moral  nature  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  us  willingly  to  sacrifice  the 
lesser  good  for  the  greater,  and  to  love  most 
what  is  intrinsically  best  In  the  mean 
time  the  mind  is  gaining  new  impressions  of 
a  less  and  less  corporeal  nature,  and  as  they 
are  invariably  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  desire  natu- 
rally belonging  to  tlie  sensation  of  pleasure 
gains  additional  strength,  and  fresh  impulse, 
until  it  gradually  assumes  the  warmth  and 
vitality  of  affection,  which  prompts  us  to 
seek  certain  things  in  preference  to  others, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  our  regard,  and 
sometimes  to  obtain  them  at  any  cost,  and 
at  the  risk  of  any  consequence. 

As  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
what  we  are,  than  what  we  know ;  and  as 
our  monil  conduct  is  more  influenced  by 
what  we  love,  than  by  what  we  understand, 
because  we  naturally  pursue  that  which  we 
love  best,  rather  than  that  which  we  know 
to  be  so ;  so  in  order  tliat  our  desires,  and 
consequently  our  affections^  may  be  properly 
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directed,  it  is  necessary  that  all  our  impres- 
sions connected  witli  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil  should  be  distinct  and  durable,  and 
founded  upon  truth :  and  the  science  which 
leads  to  the  proper  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  early  impressions — the  origin  of 
desire — the  direction  of  the  afTcctionp,  and 
consequently  the  formation  of  the  moral 
character,  is  that  which  we  would  earnestly 
I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  busy 
public,  as  conducive  to  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  utility. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject  of  utility, 
that  tlie  writer  of  these  pages  has  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of 
poetry,  and  laboured  (it  may  be  fruitlessly 
to  others,  but  certainly  not  without  enjoy- 
ment to  herself,)  to  enforce  the  desirableness 
of  cultivating  poetry  as  an  art,  and  of  cher- 
ishing poetic  feeling  as  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment 

Upon  the  principle  of  our  desires  arising 
out  of  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
there  is  an  importance — a  wisdom  in  poetry, 
beyond  what  a  superficial  observation  would 
lead  us  to  Kuppose.  It  is  because  poetry 
addresses  itnelf  immediately  to  our  feelings, 
and  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  our  individual 
impressions  to  attest  its  truth,  tliat  it  becomes 
a  powerful  engine  of  instruction,  enforcing 
while  it  inculcates,  and  stimulating  while  it 
teaches.  If  while  we  learn  an  important 
truth,  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  feelings 
to  confirm  it,  how  much  stronger  is  the  im- 
pression? The  orator  whose  object  is  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  indignation  and 
violence,  and  active  force  against  a  tyrant, 
or  a  usurper,  does  not  merely  argue  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  principles 
of  law  and  justice ;  but  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  people  to  their  ruined  homes,  to 
their  desolate  heartlis,  and  draws  pictures 
of  the  hunger,  and  want,  and  squalid  misery 
with  which  they  are  too  feelingly  acquainted. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  addressing  the  judgment, 
and  addressing  the  feelings,  in  the  two  ora- 
tions on  the  death  of  Julius  Ceesar,  delivered 
by  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony.  Brutus, 
whose  noble  mind  disdains  all  artifice,  ap- 
peals at  once  to  tlic  ^-  wisdom"  of  the  people, 
and  justifies  the  fatal  deed  he  has  just  com- 
mitted, by  dwelling  upon  one  single  stain  in 


Coraar's  character — his  ambition.  But  who 
in  tlmt  motley  crowd  regarded  CsKar^s  am- 
bition, unless  it  touclied  himself  ?  The  Etmi 
of  Brutus  was  capable  of  apprehending  in 
the  ambition  of  one  man,  an  enemy  to  the 
many — a  destroyer  of  the  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  it  was 
an  evil  too  remote  for  the  multitude  to  be 
impressed  with,  and  though  they  offered  a 
prompt,  and  at  the  moment  a  sincere  ac- 
knowledgement, that  what  Brutus  had  said 
was  just  and  true,  we  see  how  soon  they 
could  turn,  and  listen,  and  grow  furioai, 
under  the  influence  of  that  maBter-piece  of 
eloquence,  by  which  Mark  Antony  gradually 
led  their  attention  away  from  Cesar's  am- 
bition, and  the  remote  idea  they  might  have 
formed  of  it«  consequences,  to  the  bloody 
spectacle  of  his  bleeding  body,  the  gaping 
wounds  still  testifying  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  a  friend— a  loved  and  trusted  friend,  that 
had  shed  the  proudest  blood  in  Rome. 

**  But  yentrnlay  the  word  oTCnwr  mlfht 
Ilnve  Btood  sf  ftlnat  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  uone  eo  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

Lest  the  people  should  not  be  sufficiently 
excited  by  this  spectacle — by  what  they 
could  all  immediately  understand — the  direct 
infliction  of  cruelty,  the  artful  orator  makes 
another  appeal  to  their  feelings,  which  im- 
mediately strikes  home.  He  tells  them  of ! 
CfesaHs  will,  from  which  they  were  indi- 
vidually and  personally  to  derive  bene6(, 
and  then  the  fire  he  had  so  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  burst  forth,  and  weep- 
ing for  Ctcsar  as  for  a  public  bonefactor-a 
patriot — a  god,  they  direct  the  fury  of 
their  indignation  against  the  conspiraton, 
and  threaten  tlie  direst  vengeance  upon  the 
head  of  Brutus. 

This  appeal  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  convinces  not  to 
much  by  the  evidence  of  what  we  know,  as 
what  we  feel.  It  required  time  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  ambition, 
and  even  then  they  could  not  bring  home  its 
remote  consequences  to  the  conviction  f^ 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  were  instantaneoos- 1 
ly  impressed  with  horror  on  beholding  ihe ' 
lacerated  body  of  Cssar,  they  all  felt  that  I 
the  friends  in  whom  he  had  trusted  should  I, 
have  been  the  very  last  to  do  the  bloody  j. 
deed,  and  they  felt  also  that  the  man,  wbo.i 
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j;  while  he  lived  had  formed  those  generous 
'  pleuis  for  their  benefit  which  his  will  attested, 
.  ought  in  Ills  death  to  be  lamented  and 
[  avenged. 

If  bufiicient  had  not  already  been  said  to 
<!  establish  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  poetry 
J!  arises  from  its  connexion  with  our  feelings, 
;i  we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  all  nations, 
•'<  in  whose  early  stages  of  civilization,  poetry 
.  I  has  held  a  prominent  parL    And  why  ?  Be- 
11  cause  in  describing  what  is  beautiful,  or  re- 
fined, or  conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  been 
supported  by   principles   inherent   in   the 
human  mind — principles  upon  which  are 
fbonded  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain.    Knowledge  ih  its  prosaic  form,  as  it 
is  usually  conveyed  into  the  mind,  can  only 
instruct;   but  poetry  charms   while  it  in- 
structs.   Knowledge  requires  the  evidence 
of  facts,  and  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  reason- 
I  ing  to  establish  its  truth.    Poetry  teaches  by 
'  a  different  process.    Telling  of  others  wluit 
'  we  experience  in  ourselves,  it  engages  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  all  that  we  fecur  of  evil,  and 
all  that  we  desire  of  good ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  imaginary  beings. 


I  . 
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imparts  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
priiici{Jes  of  thought  and  action. 
,     It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
I  the  subject  of  happiness,  as  connected  with 
our  condition  in  the  present  world.    There 
are  rigid  disciplinarians  who  regard  enjoy- 
ment as  a  dangerous  appendage  to  that  con- 
I  dition — who,  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  en- 
I  joymcnt  as  an  end  in  itself  wortliy  of  atiain- 
r  ment,  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  snare  to  lure 
OS  into  hidden  mischief    If  enjoyment  is  of 
.  DO  importance  to  our  being,  (we  might  say 
.  U>  our  xedl  being,)  why  then  is  beauty  dif- 
fused throughout  creation,  or  why  is  the 
principle  of  happiness  derived  from  beauty 
.  impkuited  in  the  soul  of  man  ?    Wliat,  in 
.  ihort,  is  the  value  of  anything  without  en- 
!  joyment,  either  immediate  or  remote  ?    For, 
I  when  we  speak  of  ennobling  or  exalting  the 
Ijhaman  mind,  it  is  but  in  other  words  to 
I'  ipeak  of  increasing  its  capability  of  enjoying 
that  which  is  supremely  excellent    Our  na- 
'  toral  desire  of  enjoyment,  is  the  principle 
i  upon  which  we  teach  all  moral  truths.    We 
'  ipeak  of  particular  things  as  conducive  to 
I  the  happiness  of  ourselves  or  others,  and 
I  even  the  in&nt  mind  is  convinced  that  they 


are  desirable  from  its  own  vivid  impressions 
of  the  sensations  of  pleasure.  When  we 
teacli  a  moral  lesson  of  practical  difliculty 
and  pain,  it  is  still  in  the  same  way,  by  com- 
paring present  sufliering  with  the  greater 
and  more  lasting  happiness  that  will  ensue ; 
and  when  one  individual  is  to  benefit  by  the 
suflfering  of  another,  we  point  out  the  internal 
satisfaction  attending  all  benevolent  actions, 
and  the  general  happiness  of  a  life  of  duty. 

Without  enjoyment,  we  should  be  without 
desire,  and  without  desire,  we  should  be 
without  action — we  should  also  be  without 
love — without  every  good  and  virtuous  im- 
pulse, and  above  all,  we  should  be  without 
gratitude ;  for  those  who  endeavour  to  teach 
the  duty  of  gratitude,  while  they  withhold 
the  means  of  innocent  enjoyment,  are  guilty 
of  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous violence  of  the  benign  plan  of 
Providence. 

How  difierent  is  the  dealing  of  the  Crea- 
tor witli  his  creatures !  How  much  has  he 
spread  before  them  of  beauty  and  sublimity ! 
How  prodigally  has  he  blessed  their  exis- 
tence with  sweetness  and  harmony,  for  which 
we  can  imagine  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  dependent 
chDdren,  and  of  leading  them  by  their  expe- 
rience of  temporal  enjoyment,  to  desire  that 
which  is  eternal.  For  how  should  we  form 
a  conception  of  happiness,  having  had  no 
impression  of  pleasure ;  or  how  should  we 
desire  it,  having  had  no  foretaste  of  enjoy- 
ment? 

It  follows  then,  that  tlicre  is  utility  in  be- 
ing innocently  happy — utility  of  tlie  most  ex- 
tensive compass,  and  the  highest  character, 
which  poetry  is  of  all  our  intellectual  pur- 
suits most  capable  of  promoting.  Let  us 
then  no  longer  reject  this  heaven-bom  mes- 
senger of  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  exis- 
tence ;  but  let  us  call  with  united  voice  up- 
on our  silent  minstrels,  and  bid  them  tune 
once  more  the  melodious  harps  to  which  in 
early  life  our  souls  have  thrilled ;  let  us  enter 
again  into  the  field  of  nature,  not  only  with 
eyes  to  examine,  but  with  hearts  to  feel ;  let 
us  woo  back  imagination  to  come  and  bear 
us  up  on  her  elastic  wings,  above  the  git>ss 
elements  of  mere  corporeal  life — not  to  sep- 
arate us  by  the  idle  vapours  of  distempered 
fancy  from  the  duties  of  rational  and  immor- 
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tal  beings  but  to  sweeten  those  duties  witli  a 
more  ethereal  essence,  and  to  dignify  them 
with  a  character  more  sublime.  Above  all, 
let  us  accept  the  additional  source  of  enjoy- 
ment which  poetry  alTords,  not  with  the  ex- 
citement of  a  transient  indulgence,  as  an  idle 
toy  for  pleasant  pastime  in  our  vacant  hours, 


but  with  gratitude  and  humble  reve; 
towards  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  p 
giO,  as  a  rich  and  gracious  blessing,  v 
high  purpose  is  to  promote  the  intellc 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  his  i 
tor. 
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write  a  book  which  is  intended,  and 
ated,  solely  for  the  readers  of  fiction, 
refix  to  it  an  apology  addressed  to 
on-readers  of  fiction,  appears  son^e- 
paradoxical ;  yet  as  a  member  of  a 
)us  society,  whose  sentiments  are 
J  and  professedly  at  variance  with 
5  of  this  description,  I  would  not 
gly  oppose  the  peculiarities  of  many 
1 1  regard  with  gratitude,  esteem,  and 
ation,  without  ofiering  in  my  own 
ation  some  remarks  upon  the  nature 
ion  in  general. 

tion  may,  or  may  not  be,  subservient 
purposes  of  moral  instruction.  The 
ing  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which 
ost  liable : — ^the  delineation  of  unnatu- 
aracters,  by  the  combination  of  such 
ies  as  never  did,  and  never  could  exist 
I  human  being  ;  and  the  placing  such 
res  of  imagination  in  scenes  and  cir- 
ances  where  the  common  sympathies 
nature  find  no  place  \  and  where  the 
of  the  reader,  in  order  to  follow  them 
nterest,  must  be  elevated  to  the  high- 
tch  of  absurdity,  and  the  feelings 
?d  beyond  their  proper  and  healthy 
and  when  I  add  to  this,  the  fihame- 
ostitution  of  talent,  with  which  some 
s  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good 
ril.  making  vice  interesting,  and  vir- 
sipid,  by  investing  one  with  the  fan- 
drapery  of  romance,  and  stripping 
iier  of  all  that  can  please  the  eye  or 
I  the  senses,  by  describing  the  most 
Bhing  instances  of  integrity,  geuer- 
and  self-denial,  as  arising  solely  from 


an  amiable  heart,  without  the  assistance  of 
religion,  or  the  control  of  good  principle, 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  fiction  has  oiien 
been,  and  is  well  calculated  to  be,  a  most 
powerful  engine  of  demoralization. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  writer  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  development  of  moral 
truth,  when  his  characters  are  all  of  our 
"  mixed  essence,"  drawn  from  the  scenes 
of  every-day  life,  animated  with  our  feel- 
ings, weak  with  our  frailties,  led  into  our 
difiiculties,  surrounded  by  our  temptations, 
and  ahogether  involved  in  a  succession  of 
the  same  causes  and  effects  which  influence 
our  lives,  his  productions  may  be  called 
fictitious,  but  they  cannot  be  false.  To  me 
they  appear  at  least  as  lawfiU  as  those  of 
tlie  painter,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  my  stories.  Pictures  of  Private 
Life. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  artist  wished 
to  exhibit  to  the  public  a  personification  of 
old  age.  Perhaps  he  would  paint  an  old 
woman  in  her  cottage.  But  this  would 
not  be  all  In  order  to  present  the  idea 
more  complete,  he  must  place  before  our 
eyes  the  interior  of  her  habitation,  her  an- 
cient furniture,  the  old  fashioned  chair  on 
which  she  is  resting,  her  crutch  at  her  side, 
her  knitting,  or  her  spinning  wheel,  her 
kettle  and  her  cat  Now  though  such  an 
old  woman,  with  her  furniture,  such  a 
chair,  spinning  wheel,  crutch,  kettle,  and 
cat,  never  did  exist,  yet  the  picture  may  be 
true ;  because  the  idea  of  old  age  could 
not  well  be  conveyed  without  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  being  thus  filled  up  \ 
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and  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  more 
complex,  the  collateral  circumstances  will 
be  more  studied,  and  frequently  more  nu- 
merous. 

In  the  same  way  the  fictitious  writer  la- 
bours, and  for  the  same  end  ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  supposed  lapse  of  time, 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  tracing  causes 
to  their  effects.  I^  for  instance,  his  subject 
be  virtue,  that  virtue  must  be  tried ;  and 
therefore  he  brmgs  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances all  subservient  to  one  purpose. 
Virtue  must  be  contrasted  with  vice  ;  and 
therefore  other  characters  are  introduced, 
and  made  to  speak,  and  act,  in  a  manner 
the  most  opposed  to  the  words  and  actions 
of  virtue.  Virtue  when  allied  to  clay, 
must  not  be  complete,  and  without  flaw, 
because  that  would  be  unnatural,  and  con- 
vey an  idea  of  a  superhuman  being ;  virtue 
must  therefore  sometimes  fall  away  from 
its  high  purpose,  in  order  that  it  may  learn 
humility,  and  look  more  earnestly  for  the 
guiding  hand  of  Providence ;  and,  lastly, 
virtue  must  have  its  re>vard.  In  this  man- 
ner the  ^VTiter  is  involved  in  a  great  \'ariety 
of  imagery,  and  may  sometimes  have  the 
management  of  characters,  which,  if  sep- 
arately and  independently  considered, 
would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  delineate. 

Various  means  may  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  end.  As  individuals  we 
must  all  labour  according  to  our  calUng. 
Some  preach  virtue,  some  only  practise  it, 
some  make  a  picture  of  it,  and  some  a 
poem,  and  some  (perhaps  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  moral  teachers)  adorn  it  with  the 
garb  of  fiction,  that  it  may  ensure  a  wel- 
come, where  it  would  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain an  entrance. 

To  meet  with  an  attentive  and  willing 
listener  is  no  less  difficult  than  to  find  an 
able  teacher.  Fiction  may  be  compared 
to  a  key,  which  opens  many  minds  that 


would  be  closed  against  a  sermon.     Nor 
is  it  without  authority  in  the  %\Titing8  of 
sincere  and  zealous  christians.     The  wide 
range  of  allegory  affords  innumerable  sub- 
jects for  instruction  and  delight,  and  many 
a  weary  wanderer  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  has  been  cheered  by 
the  remembrance  of   Bunyan's  pilgrim. 
But  the  Scriptures  themselves  aflbrd  the 
highest  evidence  that  this  style  of  writing 
may  be  made  serviceable,  as  a  means  of  re- 
proof and  conviction.  Let  us  confine  our  a^ 
tention  to  one  example.  Where  can  we  find 
anything  comparable  to  the  afiecting  story 
of  the  ewe  lamb  ?     Had  the  prophet  Na- 
than addressed  the  king  of  Israel  at  once 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  honour, 
and  generosity,  he  would  probably  have 
found  him  so  effectually  defended  by  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  by  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  that  he  would  have 
failed  to  reach  his  heart ;  but  by  the  simple 
story  of  the  ewe  lamb,  he  touched  at  once 
upon  that  chord  of  feeling,  which  seemed 
ever  ready  to  vibrate  with  sweetest  melody, 
in  the  soul  of  the  Rojral  Psalmist ;  and 
then  followed  that  emphatic  application 
"  thou  art  the  man !" 

It  is  in  this  manner,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  ideal  characters  that  we  are  some- 
times led  on  towards  conviction  ;  our  feel- 
ings become  softened  in  sympathy  with 
theirs,  we  unconsciously  pronounce  our 
own  condemnation,  and  conscience  makes 
the  application. 

Although  willing  to  allow  that  fictitious 
writing  is  the  most  humble  means  of  moral 
instruction,  I  am  still  earnest  in  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  its  utility,  especially  on  the 
ground  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  dense 
muhitudo  who  close  their  eyes  upon  the 
introduction  of  purer  light. 

Happy,  happy  is  it  for  those  whose 
hearts  are  open  to  receive  "  Christ  as  their 
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olmaster,"  who  have  learned  to  desire 
•  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  In  their 
t  and    privileged    communities,  the 

spreads  before  them  a  wide  field  of 
r  ending  wonder  and  delight,  and  re- 
n  is  a  hallowed  word,  uniting  all  their 
pathies  into  one  bond  of  peace  and  love, 
et  us  look  into  the  next  stage  of  ad- 
ement  towards  moral  excellence,  and 

we  see  religion  obscured  by  the  mists 
irty  prejudice,  still  worshipped,  but 
lently  disguised,  and  misunderstood, 
tie  lower  and  religion  holds  a  disputed 
r,  contending  with  the  spirit  of  the 
d,  for  a  small  portion  of  the  heart, 
er  still,  and  her  power  and  her  excel- 
»  are  called  in  question ;  but  before 
irrive  at  that  class  by  which  her  image 
throned,  and  her  institutions  violated, 
s  regard  that  immense  mass  of  beings 
se  perceptions  are  so  imperfect,  whose 


minds  so  unenlightened,  and  whose  feel- 
ings so  absorbed  by  the  trifling  aflTairs  of 
a  busy  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learned  to  think.  It  is  from 
amongst  these  that  I  have  ventured  to  lift 
up  my  voice ;  it  is  for  these  that  I  have 
thought,  and  felt,  and  written.  In  vain 
might  instruction  be  laid  before  them  in  a 
weightier  form.  Their  pursuit  is  pleasure, 
their  food  excitement.  And  since  books 
of  fiction  are  a  kind  which  thousands  will 
continue  to  write,  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
read,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  little 
part  towards  blending  with  amusement 
some  of  those  serious  reflections,  which  in 
the  often  shifting  scenes  of  a  restless  life, 
have  occupied  my  own  mind ;  not  without 
earnest  longings,  that  I  myself  were 
amongst  those  who  are  already  prepared 
to  receive  truth  without  fiction,  light  with- 
out clouds,  good  without  alloy. 
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And  pre«  the  rue  for  wine !" 

ROKEBT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Iy  mother  was  a  lady,**  said  Anna  Clare, 
utiful  girl  of  eighteen,  to  her  meek  and 
looking  friend,  Mary  Newton,  who  sat 
5  door  of  her  father's  cottage,  butfily 
)yed  in  preparing  her  little  brothers 
sisters  for  the  coming  sabbath.  "My 
?r  was  a  lady,  and  though  she  had  the 
rtune  to  marry  into  a  lower  sphere,  she 

forgot  her  own  superiority." 
erhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 

she  had,"  replied  Mary. 

0  far  from  forgetting  it,"  continued  her 
,  **she  strove  continually  to  impress 
my  mind,  the  importance  of  imbibing, 
staining,  her  own  notions  of  that  dis- 
m  of  birth  and  education  which  she 
i  so  highly ;  and,  above  all  things, 
^d   me  against  forming  any  low  con- 

1  in  marriage." 

ut  did  she  make  you  understand  exact- 
cre.ibouts  in  society  to  place  yourself] 
Eit  mii«:t  clearly  be  made  out,  before  you 
now  whether  you  look  above  or  below 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
evils  arising  from  alliances  such  as 
mother's,  and  one  which  those  who 
into  them  must  have  bitterly  to  lament, 
iieir  offipring  occupy  a  doubtful  and 


unsettled  station ;  for  if  poesessed  of  any 
ambition,  they  will  be  perpetually  struggling 
to  establish  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  one 
parent,  and  looking  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  other ;  and  here  Anna,  allow  me  . 
to  speak  a  little  of  my  mind  respecting  your-  I 
self,  for  I  have  oAen  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  if  you  would  recollect  that 
you  are  not  entirely  your  mother's  child,  but 
that  you  bear  the  name,  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  a  plain  and  homely  man,  who 
has  always  been  to  you  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father.  But  I  fear  my  advice  is  not  agree- 
able to  you." 

"Excuse  me,"  replied  Anna,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  polite,  because  she  really  felt 
angry;  "excuse  me,  Mary,  if  I  say  it  is 
not  quite  agreeable;  not  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  truth,  but  because  you  have 
not  the  kind  of  tact  which  is  requisite  to  rea- 
der advice  pleasing. 

"  And  excuse  me,  Anna,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  tact  can  render  advice  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  mean  to  follow  it 

After  tliis,  there  was  a  long  pause  between 
the  two  friends,  during  which,  Anna  tried  to  { 
forget  what  had  passed,  while  Mary  struggled  | 
to  subdue  her  personal  feelings,  so  that  she 
might  speak  calmly  and  seriously,  what  she  ^ 
was  determined  her  friend  should  hear.  | 
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'"Anna,"  said  she,  "we  have  been  long 
frienils — friends  in  infancy — friends  at  Rchool. 
Sliall  we  not  continue  fricndei,  now  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  tlic  cares  of  women, 
and  may  need  each  otlicrs  help  1  But  mind 
me,  Anna,  friend  is  aecrioup  word,  and  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  used.  By  being  friends,  I 
i\o  not  mean  that  we  are  merely  to  walk  out 
together,  and  read  together,  and  hear  each 
other's  love  stories.  No,  I  mean  that  we  are 
to  stand  by  each  other  through  life,  through 
evil  report,^  and  good  report — to  wBtch  over 
each  othar  for  good,  and  to  speak  boldly  and 
openly,  yet  kindly  and  tenderly,  all  that  we 
think  of  each  other.  This  is  my  notion  of  a 
friend ;  and  if  you  think  I  am  so  meek  and 
low,  that  I  dare  not  be  all  this  to  you,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  for  I  never  will  be 
humble  friend  to  any  one,  no,  not  to  you, 
Anna,  dearly  as  I  love  you." 

Anna,  who  had  advanced  nearer  to  Mary 
while  she  was  speaking,  now,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  besought  her  forgiveness ;  and  they 
parted  for  that  night,  with  more  true  love 
than  they  had  felt  for  months  before. 

Mary  went  in  with  the  stockings  she  had 
darned,  and  commenced  tlie  operation  of 
washing  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  before 
they  went  to  bed,  while  Anna  sauntered 
home  by  moonlight,  musing  as  she  went; 
then  trimmed  a  new  bonnet  for  exhibition  the 
next  day,  and  tried  a  new  tune  on  her  guitar 
before  she  retired  to  bed,  where  her  dreams 
were  scarcely  more  visionary  than  tliosc 
which  usually  occupied  her  waking  hours. 

Neitlicr  of  these  young  persons  was  of  the 
class  properly  called  poor.  Their  fathers 
were  both  small  farmers,  a  description  of 
people  once  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  now 
very  much  decreased  by  the  loss  of  those 
who  have  fallen  into  abject  want,  and  those 
wlio  are  scrambling  up  the  dangerous  ladder 
of  luxurious  extravagance. 

The  house  in  which  Mary  lived  ought  not, 
in  the  present  day.  to  be  called  a  cottage, 
because  it  could  neitlicr  be  etched,  nor  sketch- 
ed into  any  thing,  tliat  would  not  be  alto- 
getlier  disgraceful  to  the  pages  of  a  lady's 
album.      It   was  a  small,    square-looking 


house,  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  green  door 
at  the  termination  of  a  gravel  ivalk  to  which 
you  passed  through  a  little  gate,  green  b.Uo, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  green  paling 
On  entering  the  door,  you  saw  on  the  rivrht 
hand  a  common  sitting  room,  with  a  bnck 
floor,  and  on  the  other,  a  neatly  garnished 
parlour,  used  only  on  Sundays,  with  a  ca:^ 
pet  and  a  sofa,  and  a  chimney  piece  orna- 
mented with  a  pair  of  beautiful  hand-ccrceoi, 
*'  wrought  by  no  other  hand,  I  ween,'*  tliao 
that  of  Anna  Clare. 

If  the  habitation  of  the  New  tons  was  iu- 
capable  of  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
picture,  Mary  herself  wot  equally  incapable 
of  being  transformed  into  a  heroine.  Nei- 
ther her  size,  her  figure,  nor  her  fac(\  wu 
calculated  to  distinguish  her  from  tlic  many. 

Her  dress  was  neitlicr  picturesque  nor 
fashionable,  and  her  hair,  neither  raven,  nor 
flaxen,  golden,  nor  auburn,  but  just  such  aa 
no  poet  or  painter  could  make  any  use  of, 
was  braided  over  a  forehead,  neither  high, 
nor  marble  pale.  In  sliort  she  was  just  tfw 
sort  of  person  of  which  we  fancy  the  mul- 
titude is  composed,  when  we  look  out  upoo 
a  crowd  of  people.  While  Anna's  was  a 
face,  which  the  eye  would  discover  and 
single  out  from  amongst  a  thousand,  and  set 
the  imagination  to  work  to  ponder  upon 
whence  it  could  have  come,  and  whither  it 
might  be  going.  From  her  mother  she  had 
learned  to  place  an  undue  value  upon  the  sym- 
bols of  wealth ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  she 
had  inherited,  by  nature,  all  that  could  adorn 
and  give  outward  excellence  to  tlic  highest 
station.  Slender,  delicate,  and  graceful  in 
her  figure,  she  had  exactly  the  kind  of  taste, 
which  enabled  her  to  set  that  figure  off  to 
advantage;  while  her  raven  huir,  because 
slie  knew  not  how  to  dress  it  fashio!iably, 
was  always  dressed  becomingly.  Her  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  glowing,  and  her  dark 
eyes  ha4  that  peculiar  light  of  joy,  and  in- 
nocence, which  is  seldom  seen  in  those  thai 
have  looked  long  upon  the  world. 

The48e  simple  charms,  however  trifh'ng  in 
description,  may  yet  be  accounted  dangrrous 
gifla ;  and  such  they  have  oden  proved  to 
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the  poor  inhabitant  of  the  cottage.  But 
there  is  a  gift  of  far  more  fatal  consequence 
to  the  peace  of  woman's  mind,  when  that 
mind  has  not  been  disciplined  by  a  rational 
education.  "A  quest  for  hidden  knowl- 
edge," with  a  deep  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  which  those  who  have  never  look- 
ed on  nature's  face  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
or  a  painter,  can  in  no  way  comprehend. 
And  this  was  Anna's  portion  too.  How 
mournfully  misplaced!  For,  beneath  her 
Other's  humble  roof,  where  she  ought  to 
have  been,  and,  no  doubt,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been,  a  kind  and 
dutiful  daughter,  she  %va8  now  dreaming 
away  her  existence  in  a  world  of  visions,  of 
which  tlie  every-day  duties  of  common  life 
formed  no  part 

Anna  had  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
accomplishments  which  adorn  the  higher 
•tations  in  society.  Music  and  drawing  had 
been  taught  her  by  her  mother ;  and  being 
naturally  of  an  aspiring  mind,  she  had  pre- 
vailed upon  her  fatlier  to  allow  her  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  in  oil  painting,  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  her  genius  more  profitable. 
This  was  an  important  step  in  the  ladder  of 
distinction,  in  consequence  of  which  all  the 
well  disposed  young  women  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood agreed  to  call  her  a  genius,  while 
iO  the  young  men  toasted  her  as  a  beauty ; 
die  women  wishing  internally  that  she  had 
kn  ofthe  one  quality,  the  men  that  she  had 
kn  of  the  other.  But  Anna  valued  both. 
Her  beauty  was  delightful  to  her  as  a  paint- 
er, BO  leM  than  as  a  woman ;  and  her  genius 
«u  the  magical  key,  which  opened  to  her 
nental  vision  the  wide  field  of  taste,  and 
Motiment,  and  feeling ;  a  field  so  dangerous 
Id  enter  upon,  that  those  who  have  ventured 
within  its  charmed  precincts,  have  too  often 
letomed  to  the  beaten  track  of  life  with 
weary,  and  unwilling  steps,  wishing  in  vain 
Id  call  back  the  happy  thoughts  of  simplicity 
and  youth,  which  made  the  paternal  home  a 
haven  of  rest,  and  life  itself  an  enjoyment 

Annans  new  bonnet  had  not  been  trimmed 
m  vmin ;  for  on  the  following  morning,  while 
Iba  Sim  diooe  upon  a  doudleta  sabbath  in 
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July,  the  inhabitants   of  the  little  village 

of  L ,  were  astonished  by  a  blaze  of 

beaut}'  and  fashion,  at  their  parish  church. 

Mary  had  no  time  to  make  observations 
on  the  new  comers,  for  with  her  constant 
and  fruitless  attempts  to  restrain  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  her  little  flock,  and  her 
earnest  and  zealous  endeavours  to  keep  her 
own  attention  fixed  upon  the  service,  she 
found  enough  to  do ;  but  Anna,  not  being 
quite  so  fully  engaged,  had  leisure  to  set 
down  in  her  memory  the  whole  family  of  the 
Langleys,  just  come  to  spend  the  summer 
months  at  their  country  seat. 

First,  the  old  gentleman,  Sir  Thomas, 
with  his  white  hair  and  sleek  countenance, 
and  his  one  idea  perpetually  recurring  to  tlie 
moor  game,  about  to  be  shot  by  his  hopeful 
son. — Lady  Lemgley,  with  her  towering 
crest  of  plumes  and  ribbons ;  come  down 
into  the  country  to  be  great. — Miss  Langlcy, 
looking  8of\,  delicate,  and  languid,  but  alas  ! 
not  ver>'  young ;  come  down  into  tlie  country 
to  brace  up  a  lecblc  constitution  for  the  en- 
suing winter,  and  to  lay  up  a  store  of  good 
works,  to  be  held  in  memorial  in  her  favour, 
by  establishing  Sunday  schools,  and  soup 
societies. — Mies  Julia  Langley,  a  beauty  of 
five  winters,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
campaign ;  come  down  into  the  country  to 
sketch  waterfalls,  and  babble  of  Corinne. — 
And  the  heir  apparent,  young  and  hand- 
some, for  what  eartlily  purpose  could  he  be 
come? 

Anna  had  time  for  all  these  reflections 
and  enquiries,  and  a  thousand  more,  by  no 
means  omitting  the  conclusion  that  Frederick 
Langley  was  the  most  brilliant  and  moving 
spectacle  she  had  ever  before  witnessed  in 
the  form  of  man. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  she  had  ventured 
to  fix  full  upon  his  countenance,  when  imme- 
diately his  glass  was  raised,  and  Anna  felt, 
that  for  a  long  time  she  was  the  object  of 
his  fixed  and  steady  attention ;  but  for  all 
that,  she  did  not  completely  turn  away,  nor 
take  any  eficctual  measures  to  relieve  herself 
from  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation, 
though  anger  and  shame  heightened  the 
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crimson  that  spread  itself  all  over  her  beau- 
tiful face. 

Before  the  service  was  over,  Mary  had 
forgotten  that  any  strangers  were  at  church, 
and  Anna  had  forgotten  every  tiling  beside. 
Mary  returned  home  with  serious  thoughts, 
to  perform  the  duties  in  her  domestic  circle  ; 
and  Anna  went  that  ailcrnoon  with  less  than 
her  wonted  alacrity,  to  take  her  part  as 
teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  some  years  ago 
established  by  the  good  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  so  steadily  supported,  as.  to 
need  little  patronage  from  Miss  Langley. 

Miss  Langlfy,  however,  could  not  witli- 
hold  tlie  blessii^g  of  her  countenance.  Miss 
Julia  could  find  no  better  amusement  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon ;  and  Frederick  thought 
tlierc  might  be  a  chance  of  his  meeting 
again  with  the  fair  vision  of  the  morning. 

The  door  of  the  school-room  opened — 
Anna  looked  up,  and  from  that  moment,  she 
thotight  as  little  of  the  alphabet,  the  cate- 
chipm,  and  even  of  the  bible  itself,  as  any  of 
her  little  pupils. 

"  Come  here  to  mc,"  said  Mips  Langley  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  to  one  of  tlie  older  girls, 
who  was  just  taxing  her  attention  to  answer 
in  her  turn,  the  question  of  tlie  teacher. 
'•  C-ome  here  to  me.  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  took  place  at  the  building  of  tlie  Tower 
of  Babel  r 

"  Confusion  of  tongues,"  thought  the  teach- 
er, "  and  I  wish  it  may  not  be  come  to  us." 

"  What  a  charming  study !"  exclaimed 
Julia,  singling  out  a  little  curly-pated  urchin, 
who  laughed  and  blushed,  and  wondered 
what  she  meant. 

"  Take  that,  you  little "  said  Frede- 

ick,  throwing  a  sLxpence  on  tlie  floor,  "  and 
buy  yourself  a  stick,  instead  of  breakiug 
mine."  Then,  turning  to  Anna,  "  A  chann- 
ing  amusement,"  continued  he,  seating  him- 
self upon  the  bench  beside  her,  "  I  wish  I 
might  be  a  pupil."  But  the  mctliod  he 
had  chosen  for  commencing  an  acquaint- 
ance WHS  not  suited  to  tlie  taste  of  his  com- 
panion. It  savoured  too  much  of  the  Hall 
and  tlie  Cottage.  To  be  singled  out  as  a 
village  beauty,  and  addressed  with  the  fami- 


liarity of  town-bred  insolence,  was  not  the 
distinction  at  which  she  aimed ;  and  raljying 
her  wandering  thoughts,  she  assumed  an  air 
of  dignity,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  ber 
task. 

The  young  gentleman  finding  he  had  mit- 
;  taken  the  subject  of  his  attentions,  and  his 
'  sisters  being  equally  disappointed  in  thein, 
the  party  withdrew,  leaving  the  young  peo- 
ple in  wonder  at  their  gauze  and  laces,  die 
old  at  their  folly  and  assurance. 


CHAPTER    U. 

"  I  TOLD  you,"  said  Frederick  Langley  to 
his  sister,  tlie  next  morning,  "  I  told  you  we 
shoidd  all  be  miserably  disappointed  in  com- 
ing to  this  abominable  old  Hall,  for  you  see 
we  have  neither  field  sports  in  the  day,  pea- 
sants dancing  on  the  green  in  the  evening 
nor  ghosts  ranging  through  tlie  corridor  at 
night  How,  in  the  name  of  ennui,  do  yoQ 
mean  to  exist?" 

"Heaven  only  knows  how  Pa,  and  Ma, 
and  Susan  will  exist,"  replied  Julia;  "bitf 
for  my  part,  I  am  going  out  to  sketch,  whea 
the  dew  is  ofl'the  grass ;  and  then  you  know, 

Lord  B comes  down  to  shoot  in  August, 

and  your  horses  come  on  Saturday,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  let  me  ride  Phillis  again.*" 

•*  Lord  B is  a  great  bore,"  replied  ber 

brother ;  ^  and  it  always  rains  on  the  moor% 
and  my  horses  donU  come  till  Monday,  and 
you  shall  not  ride  PhilUs,  because  }-ou  al- 
ways spoil  her  paces.  But  come,  the  dew  is 
off  the  grass,  and  I  have  so  much  that  is 
amiable  in  my  temper  just  now,  that  I  can 
afford  to  go  out  with  you  to  sketch,  and  cut 
your  pencils  into  tlie  bargain,  provided  only, 
you  will  go  my  way." 

The  fact  was,  the  young  gentleman  had 
determined,  if  possible,  to  see  Anna  Clare 
again.  Had  his  first  advances  been  received 
with  the  simper  of  41  rustic  coquette,  it  k 
probable  tliat  all  interest  about  her  would 
have  ceased  then,  and  there ;  but  the  look  of 
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vrounded  pride,  and  delicate  reserve,  with 
which  she  withdrew  from  his  familiarity, 
combined  *with  her  beauty,  to  make  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 

''  This  is  the  cottag:e,"  said  he,  leading  his 
lister  up  to  the  door  of  William  9IsLre,  for 
he  had  made  out  the  night  before,  not  only 
Anna- 6  residence,  but  much  of  her  character, 
and  the  nature  of  her  occupation. 

"  But  where  are  you  leading  me?"  asked 
Julia.  ^*I  know  nothing  of  these  people, 
what  can  you  possibly  be  going  to  do  in  this 
sweet  cottage  ?" 

*' Leave  that  to  me,"  said  her  brother, 
leading  her  away  from  the  beautiful  scene 
on  which  she  would  gladly  have  staid  to 
gaze ;  for  the  cottage  of  William  Clare  had 
long  been  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Though  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Newtons,  with  regard  to  pro- 
perty and  rank  in  life,  his  house  and  garden 
had  acquired,  during  the  reign  of  Mrs.  Clare, 
ii  air  of  taste  and  gentility,  which  his  daugh- 
ter was  equally  desirous  to  support  Per- 
haps the  chief  difference  in  the  two  habita- 
tions was,  that  the  windows  of  one  had  been 
made  to  open  out  upon  a  green  lawn ;  while 
those  of  the  other  terminated  a  Uttle  more 
Ihan  half  the  length  in  a  broad  seat,  on  which 
Mary  used  to  sit  and  read  to  her  father,  when 

1^  the  children  were  asleep  and  ail  was  quiet 
within  and  without  Each  had  their  parlour 
of  high  and  low  degree,  but  the  Clares  trod 
tlways  on  a  carpet,  and  Anna  had  her  paint- 
iogsv  her  guitar,  her  album,  and  her  books, 
placed  with  studied  negligence  about  the 
nom,  so  as  to  give  it  a  totally  different  char- 
ier from  even  the  best  parlour  of  the 
Newtons. 

Anna  was  at  this  moment  practising  an 
tir  which  had  lately  caught  her  fancy,  and 
ttcompanying  it  witli  a  low  and  simple 
voice,  which,  though  altogether  untutored  in 
■dentifie  rules,  was  sufficiently  attractive 
from  its  natural  sweetness,  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious  intruders ;  who,  having 
•dvmnced  to  the  open  window,  stood  in  de- 
iigfated  astonishment  gazing  upon  the  lovely 
nogstress ;  while  Anna,  startled  by  a  rust- 


ling amongst  the  leaves  around  the  window, 
looked  up  with  no  less  astonishment  than  she 
had  excited. 

Had  there  even  been  time  to  recur  to  the 
affront  of  the  preceding  day,  it  would  all 
have  been  atoned  for,  by  the  kind  and  polite 
manner  in  which  Frederick  apologised  for 
the  intrusion. 

He  said  they  were  strangers  in  search  of 
the  picturesque ;  who  had  come  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Clare,  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  hoping 
that  her  taste  would  enable  them  to  select 
some  subject  for  a  sketch,  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  compass  of  moderate  powers. 

"  I  am  quite  a  learner,"  added  Julia,  "  and 
if  you  can  assist  me,  I  shall  be  for  ever  in- 
debted to  you." 

By  this  time  Anna  had  usliered  them  into 
her  litde  sitting  room ;  and  taking  up  a  large 
portfolio  with  just  confidence  enough  to  show 
her  extreme  devotion*  to  the  art,  spread  be- 
fore them  her  own  beautiful  and  higlily  fin- 
ished drawings,  of  such  simple  and  rural 
scenes,  as  the  country  around  afforded ;  at 
the  same  time  apologising  for  their  want  of 
interest,  by  saying  that  she  had  never  been 
far  from  her  native  country,  or  seen  any  of 
the  great  and  magnificent  features  of  nature. 
For  a  few  moments  the  woman  gave  place 
to  the  artist,  and  she  went  on  with  enthusi- 
asm, ^I  sometimes  think,  that  if  heaven  has 
a  blessing  in  store  for  me,  it  must  be,  that  I 
shall  gaze  on  the  blue  sky  of  Italy !"  But 
the  eyes  of  Frederick  Langlcy,  fixed  upon 
her  earnest  countenance,  brought  back  every 
lactent  spark  of  womanly  feeling,  and  not 
even  tlie  rapturous  expressions  of  his  sister, 
as  she  turned  over  the  drawings,  could  again 
wean  her  from  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  a  geniuff,  and  a  beaut}*,  in  tlic  act  of  en- 
tertaining high  bom  und  fashionable  guests. 

"And  you  paint  too,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
looking  up  at  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
had  given  to  tlie  subject  of  one  of  the  draw- 
ings the  vivid  colouring  of  a  masterly  hand, 
and  a  warm  imagination. 

'^  That  painting  is  not  mine,"  said  Anna ; 
"  yet  I  do  paint  a  Uttle,  though  I  have  prac- 
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tised  for  so  short  a  time,  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  exhibit  my  productions ;  but  if  you  will 
pardon  my  presumption,  and  do  not  mind 
the  litter  of  my  room,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  BLniuse  you  for  a  few  minutes,  by  allowing 
you  to  laugh  at  my  barbarous  attempts ;" 
and  saying  this,  she  led  the  way  to  a  small 
room  lighted  from  above,  where  all "  applian- 
ces and  means"  which  her  humble  circum- 
stances afforded,  were  spread  around. 

Amongst  the  confusion  of  unfinished  pic- 
tures, all  denoting  industry  and  talent,  was  a 
portrait  of  herself,  which  immediately  caught 
the  wandering  eye  of  Frederick. 

<*  Oh !  that,"  said  Anna,  blushing,  "  I  know 
not  what  to  say  for  that,  or  how  to  apologise 
for  having  spent  my  time  upon  so  worthless 
a  subject;  except  that  it  is  always  recom- 
mended to  young  artists  to  practise  upon 
themselves,  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I 
may  escape  the  charge  of  vanity,  for  in  look- 
ing at  that  portrait  I  always  find  an  antidote." 

"  If  the  picture  offends  your  eye,  I  will 
take  it  home  with  me,"  said  Frederick,  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  the  treasure ;  and  a 
scene  ensued  of  laughing,  blushing,  plead- 
ing, and  palliating,  which  is  not  necessary 
to  describe;  while  Julia,  who,  to  say  the 
worst  of  her,  was  only  idle  and  superficial, 
neither  envious  nor  spiteful,  looked  round 
with  amazement  at  the  perseverance  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  and  began  to  speculate 
upon  the  amusement  and  benefit  of  cultivat- 
ing her  friendship,  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
their  stay  in  the  country. 

A  sketching  excursion  was  soon  proposed, 
and  Anna  did  the  honours  of  the  countxy 
with  so  much  vivacity,  and  good  nature,  tliat 
Frederick  and  his  sister  returned  home,  de- 
lighted with  their  new-made  friend. 

*^  They  have  been  with  me  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Anna,  as  she  passed  the  garden 
of  James  Newton  on  her  way  home,  and  saw 
Mary  at  the  door. 

*•  Who  have  been  witli  you  ?" 

^  Miss  Julia  Langley  and  her  brother— the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw." 

"What— her  brother r 


"  How  provoking  you  are,  Mar}',  1 1 
you  understand  me." 

Better  perhaps,  than  you  understan 
self,  thought  her  friend. 

"Well,  Anna,  I  will  try  to  undi 
then,  that  Miss  Julia  Langley  is  the  v 
girl  1  ever  saw — and  her  brother  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  decided  about 
said  Anna,  with  some  confusion ;  ''  b 
are  so  fond  of  paiutin*g,  of  music,  of 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful.*^ 

"  Then  I  am  sure  they  must  be  f 
you,"  thought  Mary,  as  her  eye  dwe! 
the  countencmce  of  her  friend,  who 
over  the  garden  gate  with  her  bonnet 
back  from  her  naturally  sweet  fac 
more  than  usually  animated.  The 
ny,  the  excitement,  and  the  exercise 
morning,  had  given  to  her  complc 
more  vivid  glow ;  and  while  the  light 
played  idly  with  the  "  tendrib  of  he 
hair,"  the  whole  picture  presented  to 
of  the  beholder,  a  perfect  personified 
health,  and  innocence,  and  joy. 

Mary  gazed  for  a  moment  with  de 
admiration,  for  in  her  heart  there  i 
taint  of  selfishness,  or  envy ;  but  i 
suddenly  gathered  upon  her  brow, 
thought  of  the  dangerous  gifts  which 
had  bestowed  upon  this  poor  root 
creature;  and  her  heart  yearned  t 
her,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  tl 
might  watch  over  her,  and  be  the  m< 
assisting  her  to  turn  all  these  brilli 
dowments  to  a  good  account 

''  Why  do  you  look  so  grave,"  asked 
"  now  when  I  feel  so  happy  ?"  for  to 
trees  were  more  rich  in  foliage,  th< 
more  verdant,  and  tlie  skies  more  h( 
blue,  than  she  had  ever  seen  them 
But  Mary  could  not  well  explain  hen 
was  too  soon  to  warn  her  of  her  dang 
to  croak  over  those  evils  which  we 
faintly  apprehend,  has  seldom  a  goo* 
upon  the  young  and  ardent  mind, 
parted  therefore  without  any  further 
nation,  and  it  was  many  days  befoi 
met  again. 
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2  days  passed  away  with  Mary,  Icav- 
hing  behind  but  the  satisfaction  of 
gone  through  her  usual  routine  of 
dutie^< ;  while  to  Anna  they  were 
witli  circumstances  of  deep  interest — 
pes,  and  brilliant  dreams  of  coming 
i ;  what  they  lcf\  behind  she  did  not 
nquire,  for  hers  was  not  the  heart  to 
5k. 

r  was  planned  to  the  Highlands  of 
i ;  and  Julia  Langley,  always  de- 
with  new  faces,  and  having  formed  a 
mantic  and  ardent  friendship  for  the 
1  young  cottager,  insisted  that  she 
iccompany  them ;  and  not  all  the  in- 
•n  of  her  mother,  nor  the  remonstran- 
er  sister,  could  change  her  purpose. 
I  are  not  going  yourselves,"  said  this 
patroness  of  genius,  '*  and  therefore 
5  of  no  consequence  to  you." 

Lord  B ,  Lady  C ,  and  Miss 

5,"  said  her  sister — "they  have  never 
customed  to  associate  with  low  per- 
)u  will  make  yourself  the  jest  of  the 
rorld  by  these  absurd  fancies." 
disgrace   your  family,"  said   her 

',  party  is  of  my  forming,"  continued 
loveable  young  lady.  "Lord  B — 
does  as  I  like  5  Lady  C —  agrees  with 
ther;  and  poor  Miss  Manning  has 
spirit  to  complain ;  besides,  have  I 
undoubted  right  to  take  an  artist  in 
1,  if  I  think  proper?" 
hus,  with  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  and 
ncharitable  remarks  upon  the  uncon- 
bject  of  this  discussion,  which  might 
rwise  have  been  called  forth,  the  af- 
at  last  decided  to  Julia's  satisfaction ; 
Bras  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and 
not  very  young,  could  still  coax  and 
!,  and  insist  with  so  much  pertinacity, 
nfrequently  to  carry  her  point  against 
1. 
Aot  be  supposed  that  Anna's  strength 

vras  proof  against  this  temptation. 
I  herself  upon  the  professions  of  her 

young  friend,  and  encoursiging  the 
pe  that  her  service  as  an  artist  would 


amply  remunerate  tlie  party  for  any  expense 
or  trouble  they  might  incur  on  her  account, 
she  joyfully  fell  in  witli  the  proposal,  and 
with  a  light  and  bounding  heart,  ran  over 
the  fields  to  tell  Mary  Newton  the  good 
tidings. 

She' had  gone  tlurough  the  whole  plan, 
and  was  expatiating  upon  some  of  its  branch- 
es, before  the  unusual  gravity  of  Mary's 
countenance  arrested  her  attention,  and, 
with  a  somewhat  altered  manner,  she  ob- 
served, 

"  You  are  always  so  serious  now,  Mary, 
when  I  come  to  tell  you  any  thing." 

"  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why 
you  come  so  seldom." 

"  Was  I  not  here  last  Friday  1— no,  it  was 
Monday — no,  I  cannot  tell  when  it  was." 

"  It  was  the  Sunday  evening  before  last" 

"  Surely  not  so  long  ago  as  that  Well,  I 
have  been  too  much  engaged  with  sketching 
and  other  things,  to  know  how  the  time  pass- 
es away." 

"  You  have  been  in  a  sort  of  dream,  I  think, 
Anna,  from  which  I  hope  the  time  has  come 
for  you  to  rouse  yourself." 

"You  mean  with  regard  to  the  Langleys. 
It  is  no  dream,  Mary,  for  I  bve  them  aU ; 
except  the  old  people,  and  that  proud  and 
sanctimonious  daughter  of  theirs." 

"Then  excepting  the  young  gentleman, 
which  you  are  bound  to  do  in  common  deli- 
cacy, there  remains  one  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  name  of  Langley,  whom  you 
love — Miss  Julia." 

"Yes,  I  do  love  her,  and  will  love  her, 
and  will  go  into  Scotland  with  her  too,  and 
return  to  you,  Mary,  the  happiest  creature  in 
existence ;  my  brain  and  my  portfolio  filled 
with  images  of  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  moun- 
tain scenery." 

"May  I,  as  a  friend,  ask  you  one  plain 
question  1 ;" 

"  Yes,  a  thousand." 

"  Will  you  travel  at  your  own  expense  1" 

Anna's  face  was  covered  with  confusion, 
and  she  replied  with  difficulty, 

"  I  cannot  say  exactly  that  I  shall,  but  I 
hope  to  make  some  return." 
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"  Anna,  my  friend,  my  own  dear  friend, 
you  are  deceiving  yourself.  What  return 
caji  you  possibly  make  to  this  high  family 
for  tlie  honour  which  they  intend  to  confer 
upon  you  ?  It  is  tlie  part  of  an  independent 
mind  to  refuse,  not  with  insult,  but  with 
gratitude,  all  offers  of  unnecessary  kindness 
for  wliich  there  is  no  probability  of  mak- 
ing any  adequate  return;  more  especially 
to  the  great,  because  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  do  any  service  to  them  is  so  much 
smaller.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
closest,  and  most  intimate  friendship,  that 
can  justify  the  giving,  and  receiving  obliga- 
tions, without  any  calculation  as  to  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  parties.  Here,  and 
here  only,  I  would  give  and  receive,  without 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account" 

Anna  said  something  about  Miss  Julia's 
friendship  for  herself,  but  Mary  interrupted 
her  with  warmth — 

"  And  have  you,  Anna  Clare,  lived  to  give 
the  name  of  friendship  to  that  which  springs 
up  between  two  young  persons  who  have 
only  strolled  together  for  a  few  sunny  hours 
by  the  side  of  woods  and  waterfalls  ?  No, 
if  you  will  turn  away  from  the  truth,  you 
compel  me  forcibly,  rudely,  but  I  hope  not 
unkindly,  to  place  it  before  your  eyes.  Miss 
Julia  Langley  is  a  sweet  tempered,  flippant, 
light-hearted  creature,  at  least  so  she  ap- 
pears to  us ;  who  is  interested  by  your  ta- 
lents, and  charmed  by  your  beauty,  but 
more  especially  delighted  with  your  willing- 
ness to  oblige  and  serve  her ;  yet,  in  her  wide 
world  of  fashion  and  of  folly,  you  can  act 
but  a  very  trifling  part,  and  will  consequently 
be  very  lightly  esteemed.  For  what  have 
you  to  boast  of,  that  she  cannot  find  and 
possess,  in  far  greater  perfection,  elsewhere, 
except,  perhaps,  your  beanty?  and  when,  1 
would  ask,  was  beauty  a  bond  of  union  be- 
twixt two  women?  Here^  in  this  remote 
village  you  are  a  wonder,  and  a  genius. 
Your  paintings  delight  and  astonish  us ;  but 
these  people  have  been  abroad,  and  have  seen 
the  works  of  great  masters,  and  even  their 
own  money  can  procure  them  such  as  you 
would  hardly  dare  to  copy.     Your  music, 


tliough  exactly  such  as  I  delight  to  I 
and  sweeter,  far  sweeter  to  me  than  1 
of  birds,  or  any  thing  that  I  can  rei 
since  my  poor  mother  used  to  sin, 
children  to  sleep ;  what  would  it  be 
ears,  when  compared  even  with  the  i 
periurmance  of  an  Italian  opera  girl 
Anna,  if  you  wish  to  be  loved,  if  yt 
to  be  valued,  you  will  stay  with  us !" 

"  I  will  return  to  you,  dear  Mary, 
sliall  only  be  absent  a  few  weeks." 

"  And  in  those  few  weeks  what  n 
not  endure  ?  you,  who  have  never  b 
customed  to  insult  or  neglect" 

"  If  I  did  not  expect  to  be  treats 
respects  as  an  equal,"  said  Anna,  he 
nation  rising,  "the  finest  scenery 
world  should  not  tempt  me  to  go  bey 
native  village." 

"  Then  deceive  yourself  no  longer ; 
never  can  be,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  o 
that  it  should  be.  I  have  not  spoken 
much  of  late,  but  I  have  watched  y 
the  anxiety  of  a  sister,  and,  though  n 
could  love  you  better  than  I  do,  trust  n 
not  bhnd  to  your  follies.  No,  Anna, 
seen  the  change  in  your  dress  and  i 
I  have  seen  what  you  endeavoured 
ceal  from  yourself.  It  was  but  lai 
day,  af\er  service,  that  I  observed  y 
to  specdc  to  old  Eleanor  in  the  churc 
while  all  the  time  your  eye  was  fixe 
the  door  at  which  you  thought  the 
leys  would  come  out ;  and  when  yo< 
they  had  gone  the  other  way,  you  1 
no  more,  and  thought  no  more  of  oh 
nor  or  her  rheumatism,  but  skipped  o 
stile,  and  flew  round  by  the  lane,  wh< 
were  sure  to  see  them ;  but  finding  y 
too  far  in  advance,  you  stooped  dowi 
your  sandal,  though  I  am  sure  it  < 
need  it ;  and  then  Lady  Langley  swc 
you  with  such  a  look  of  scorn,  as  1 
not  have  brought  upon  myself  for  tl 
est  jewel  in  her  possession. 

^'  And  now,  Anna,  may  I  ask  you 
lieve,  that  the  pain  I  have  given  by  m 
speaking,  has  not  been  from  envy, 
sport ;  but  merely,  that  you  might  ae 
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conduct  in  its  true  light ;  for  these  things  are 
bcDcath  you,  and  I  knov^  you  despise  them 
as  much  as  I  do ;  but  the  notice  of  these  peo- 
ple has  turned  your  head.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  feel  above  them,  as  you  really  are : 
above  them  in  all  that  is  really  excellent, 
though  far  below  them  in  all  which  they  es- 
teem so." 

When  Mary  had  finished  speaking,  her 
friend  remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  and 
though  they  walked  together  through  the 
fields  to  the  cottage  of  William  Clare,  their 
conversation  was  on  indifferent  topics,  for 
Mary  wisely  judged  it  would  be  safest  to 
leave  Anna  to  the  influence  of  her  own  re- 
flections. 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  may  read,  and  think,  and  converse, 
about  humble  merit,  and  high-bom  insignifi- 
cance, folly  or  depravity,  until  we  actually 
belie\'e  we  have  attained  to  the  true  discern- 
ment of  good  and  evil,  and  are  ready,  under 
il]  circumstances,  to  choose  the  one,  and  to 
relfase  the  other;  yet  so  forcible  are  the  im- 
prenions  received  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses,  that  we  are  oflen  led  to  wonder 
it  the  fallacy  of  our  own  conclusions.  There 
m  something,  for  instance,  so  imposing  in  the 
flrst  entrance  of  a  well-bred  person  at  your 
door ;  compared  with  that  of  the  plain  man 
of  homely  merit,  who  stumbles  over  your 
iteircase,  sets  down  his  hat  upon  your  draw- 
mgt,  and  clenches  your  hand  in  a  grasp  of 
Herculean  strength.  There  is  a  great  deal, 
too,  in  the  sofl  tones  of  the  well-modulated 
voice,  with  which  well-bred  persons  address 
yoa :  their  kind  looks  when  they  choose  to 
wear  them ;  the  rustling  of  their  costly  silks ; 
their  perfumery  and  cambric  handkerchiefs ; 
but  cdmve  all,  the  ivory  fingers  with  which 
fliey  touch  and  seem  to  hallow  whatever  is 
worthy  of  their  attention.  These,  and  a 
I  thousand  other  trifles,  too  insignificant  to 
Ifiad  a  name,  combine  to  form  parts  of  that 


scenery,  which  dazzles  and  bewilders  the 
mental  vision  of  those  who  are  just  entering 
the  theatre  of  life. 

How  well  soever  Anna  Clare  might  have 
been  fortified  and  supported  before  she  went 
to  rest,  by  the  sage  admonitions  of  her  friend, 
her  noble  resolutions  vanished  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  like  mist  before  the  summer 
sun ;  for  the  carriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Lsmg- 
ley  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  a  troop  of 
young  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen,  rushed  in 
to  alarm,  as  they  were  pleased  to  say,  "  the 
beautiful  enchantress  in  her  fairy  bower." 

Could  the  beautiful  enchantress  have 
known  how  little  they  had  really  thought  of 
alarming,  or  pleasing,  or  doing  any  thing 
else,  but  kill  time  j — could  she  have  known 
what  weary,  dissatisfied,  and  listless  feelings 
they  really  brought  with  them  to  the  fairy 
bower,  she  might  have  been  better  able  to 
appreciate  their  many  flattering  expressions ; 
which  to  them  meant  nothing,  and  cost 
nothing,  but  which  were  set  down  by  Anna 
to  refer  to  on  some  future  day,  when  her 
vanity  should  tax  her  memory  to  contribute 
to  its  maintenance. 

Alas,  that  such  a  day  should  ever  come ! 
That  flowers  which  were  culled  in  the  sum- 
mer of  youth  and  happiness,  and  thrown  by 
with  a  prodigal  hand,  should  come  to  be 
singled  out,  one  by  one,  in  search  of  exhaust- 
ed sweetness,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit 
that  has  laid  up  no  more  substantial  treasure 
for  its  hour  of  need. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  that 
demands  our  pity  more  than  this.  Not  the 
foolish  bird  fluttering  in  the  snares  of  the 
fowler;  nor  the  flower  that  has  burst  into 
blushing  beauty,  on  a  morning  of  storms ; 
nor  the  child  that  has  stolen  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  to  play,  can  be  more  melan- 
choly objects  of  consideration,  than  an  ami- 
able and  lovely  woman,  who  is  drawing 
from  the  fountains  of  vanity  and  love,  her 
only  sources  of  happiness  and  hope.  And 
yet  who  speaks  of  her  danger  ?  Those  who 
stand  aloof  in  unassailed  security,  and  have 
never  known  the  insatiable  thirst  of  pamper- 
ed vanity,  nor  fallen  into  the  snare  of  earthly 
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love.  Should  tlie  deluded  creature  awake 
to  a  sense  of  her  own  awful  situation,  wlio 
rushes  to  the  rescue  1  She  looks  back  upon 
her  sister  woman,  and  the  strong  arm  of  ma- 
levolence and  envy  is  put  fortli  to  urge  her 
to  destruction ;  to  accelerate  her  fall.  She 
leans  upon  her  brother  man,  and  he,  more 
treacherous,  but  not  less  cruel,  while  he 
covers  her  with  the  garment  of  praise,  and 
pours  upon  her  head  the  oil  of  joy,  at  the 
same  time  places  on  her  brow  the  poisoned 
chaplet,  crying,  "  Peace,  peace,  where  there 
is  no  peace."  Like  the  priests  of  old,  who 
with  merriment  and  dance,  and  song,  led 
forth  the  unconscious  victim  wreatlied  with 
flowers,  to  bleed  upon  tl^e  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Lady  B — ,  Lady  C — ,  and  Miss  Manning, 
were  amongst  those  who  rushed  into  Annans 
parlour.  They  were  of  the  party  for  the 
Highlands ;  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and 
on  Monday  morning  they  were  to  set  out 

When  Monday,  tlie  eventful  day,  arrived, 
Anna  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  Newtons : 
and  now  she  stood  at  tlic  gate  leading  up  to 
her  father^s  door,  and  the  old  man  stood  be- 
side her,  ever  and  anon,  wiping  from  his  eyes 
tears,  tliat  were  not  altogether  shed  for  sor- 
row, for  he  was  proud  of  the  distinction 
which  had  been  shewn  his  daughter ;  but  it 
was  a  long  journey,  and  the  dear  child  had 
never  been  far  from  tlie  paternal  roof  before. 
And  Phebe,  the  old  servant,  was  there  too, 
busily  employed  in  providing  every  thing  for 
the  comfort  of  her  darling;  weeping  and 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  without  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  tears. 

Now,  though  it  is  a  pleasant  and  easy 
thing  for  the  writers  of  romance  to  make 
their  heroines  glide  and  skim  over  the  eartli, 
without  any  of  the  common  appendages  of 
matter,  it  cannot  be  denied  of  Anna  Clare, 
(though  grevious  to  relate,)  that  while 
standing  at  her  father's  gate,  she  was  literal- 
ly surrounded  by  those  various  and  vulgar 
articles,  classed  under  the  undignified  name 
of  luggage ;  that,  when  the  carriage  of  the 
wealthy  baronet  drove  up,  Phebe  was  in  the 
very  act  of  drawing  from  her  housewife  a 


piece  of  wliite  tape  to  secure  the  fastening 
of  a  green  plaid  bag,  and  that  when  Lord 
B 's  footman  touched  his  hat,  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  see  every  thing  adjusted, 
(though  at  the  same  time  a  whisper  passed 
through  the  menial  train,  that  they  had  had 
trouble  enough  with  their  own  things,  and 
that  now  their  was  no  room  leA,)  William 
Clare  described  in  circumstantial  detail,  how 
tliere  was  a  hair  trunk  with  a  wrapper,  a 
bag,  a  shawl,  and  a  cloth  cloak,  besides  a 
basket  of  prog,  which  Phebe  held  in  her 
firm  grasp,  determined  to  place  it  herself  in 
tlie  hand  of  her  young  mistress,  while  the 
cloak,  she  insisted,  must  go  inside  too,  for 
Uie  evenings  were  cold,  and  tlie  dear  child 
had  nothing  on. 

Could  any  thing,  to  Anna's  feelings,  ex- 
ceed the  confusion  of  this  moment,  during 
which  the  serene  party  sat  in  smiling  wonder 
at  the  scene  ? 

Her  fatlier,  forgetful  of  every  thing  bat 
the  departure  of  his  cliild,  had  slipped  on 
an  old  slouched  hat,  that  was  wont  to  hang 
in  tlic  remotest  comer  of  tlic  passage ;  and 
Phebe !  surely  she  was  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  provocation,  for  she  kept  the  little 
basket  until  she  could  herself  place  it  upon 
Anna's  lap,  and  thrust  in  the  old  grey  cloal^ 
spreading  it  over  the   costly  silk  dress  of 

Lady  C ,  which  had  never  been  brought 

into  contact  witli  so  rude  a  material  before. 

In  fact,  that  moment  was  fraught  with  a 
combination  of  annoyances,  which  no  words 
can  describe ;  but  which  some  have  felt  so 
forcibly,  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  poor 
and  mean  pay  dearly  in  this  small  coin,  for 
aspiring  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich  and  great 

Mary  watched  them  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  vanished 
from  her  sight,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  are  you  weeping  for  7"  asked  lit- 
tle Martha,  looking  up  in  her  sister's  face. 
You  need  not  be  in  trouble  about  Anna 
Clare,  for  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so  hap- 
py in  my  life." 
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"  I  hope  she  is  happy,"  said  Mary. 

"  Then  why  do  you  weep  ?  Will  she  not 
come  back  ?" 

"  She  may  come  back,  my  love, — ^but  not 
to  me,"  was  Mary's  inward  response. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  few  words  by  which 
wc  more  frequently  deceive  ourselves  than 
these,  "I  will  come  back  to  you,"  or,  "you 
will  return  to  me."  The  birds  of  spring,  the 
flowers  of  summer,  and  the  rich  tints  of  au- 
tumn, may  all  come  back.  The  pla3rmates 
of  our  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  our  early 
years,  may  all  return.  But  will  they  return 
unchanged,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  meet  them 
with  the  same  glow  of  feeling  unalloyed. 
Many,  who  have  looked  with  wonder  and 
delight  on  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sim, 
have  turned  away  with  sickness  of  soul  from 
the  glory  of  his  rising  beams.  Many  who 
have  bid  adieu  to  summer,  have  drank  from 
die  well-spring  of  her  loveKness,  rich 
draughts  of  happiness  and  love,  have  met 
her  again,  without  recognizing  her  fair  form ; 
without  one  ecstatic  bound  upon  her  flowery 
carpet, — one  moment  of  joyous  exultation  in 
the  softness  of  her  sunny  breeze !  And  thus 
it  must  be  for  thus  it  has  been  ordained,  by 
t  wise  and  merciful  father,  to  teeu^h  his  err- 
ing children,  that  all  the  treasures  by  which 
dwy  are  surrounded,  are  only  lent  Ihem  for 
t  brief  space  of  limited  enjoyment,  and  that 
here  they  have  no  continuing  city. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Light,  and  bounding  were  the  hearts, 
whieh  Miss  Julia  Langley  had  gathered 
round  her ;  herself  the  centre  of  the  magic 
circle,  if  not  the  source  from  whence  their 
pleasure  flowed,  there  needed  no  addition  to 

her  enjoyment,  except   that  Lord    B 

should  declare  himself  more  clearly,  and 
this  desideratum,  nothing  could  be  more 
likely  to  produce,  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  affiurs. 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  stages, 


however,  before  the  discovery  of  certain 
glances  of  admiration  directed  to  a  part  of 
the  carriage  where  she  was  not  sitting,  led 
her  to  ask  herself^  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  as  prudent  to  leave  Anna 
Clare  at  home. 

Lord  B thought  otherwise,  and  judg- 
ing fVom  her  situation  in  life,  that  she  could 
not  be  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  an 
admirer,  or  the  style  of  his  address,  annoyed 
her  by  the  most  pointed  and  familiar  atten- 
tions ;  until,  repeatedly  repulsed  by  her  cold- 
ness, he  determined  to  punish  her  by  neg^ 
led 

Lady  C ,  neither  young  nor  enthusi- 
astic, had  not  travelled  many  days,  before 
she  had  to  lament  bitterly  over  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  journey;  and  Miss  Manning 
deep  in  tlie  lore  of  Scotch  novels,  was  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  because  every  old 
woman  was  not  a  Meg  Merilies,  and  every 
young  one  a  Flora  Mac  Ivor.  Books  of 
poetry  and  romance  where  referred  to  on 
every  occasion,  and  closed  with  the  natural 
but  mortifying  conclusion,  tlint  the  Scottish 
nation  must  be  miserably  degenerated. 

Anna  Clare  was  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  party  who  was  well  grounded  in  the 
real  history  of  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  stream." 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in  peace 
and  in  private,  and  had  stored  up  in  a  natu- 
rally good  memory  such  facts,  as  now  ren- 
dered her  company  a  valuable  acquisition,  to 
those  who  were  not  previously  disposed  to 
make  too  high  an  estimate  of  her  powers  of 
pleasing. 

Finding  herself  of  real  service  to  her 
friends,  her  confidence  began  to  increase; 
and  with  her  confidence,  her  happiness,  her 
vivacity  and  even  her  beauty  too;  until 
Frederick  Langley  felt  himself  emboldened 
to  declare,  what  his  heart  alone  had  hitherto 
borne  witness  to, — his  extreme  admiration 
of  Anna  Clare.  But  his  was  not  flattery 
in  the  gross.  It  consisted  in  that  silent 
course  of  respectful  attention,  so  irresistible  to 
a  delicato  mind ;  shown  chiefly  by  a  desire 
to  be  informed  by  her  knowledge,  decided 
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by  her  judgment,  and  directed  by  her  taste ; 
and  if  tliere  was  more  of  tenderness  in  his 
look  and  manner  towards  her  tlian  was 
quite  consistent  with  Uieir  relative  situations, 
it  was  only  just  so  much  as  to  encourage  her 
to  ask  of  him  in  preference  to  any  one  be- 
side, those  httle  services,  whicli  consti- 
tute the  chief  bond  both  of  friendship  and  of 
love. 

Howoflen  do  we  find  persons,  entering  into 
the  most  intimate,  and  the  most  serious  con- 
nections in  life,  not  so  much  from  any  similari- 
ty of  mind  or  sympathy  of  feeling,  as  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  thrown 
together,  have  become  associated  with,  and 
indebted  to  each  other.  Is  not  this,  then, 
another  reason  amongst  the  many,  why  the 
poor  ought  to  shun  rather  tlian  seek,  all  fam- 
iliar association  with  the  great ;  and  why  the 
great  should  cease  to  amuse  tliemselvcs  with 
tliose  summer  friendships  witli  their  poorer 
neighbours,  which  at  best  can  only  serve  on 
one  hand,  to  wile  away  the  monotony  of  a 
few  months'  residence  in  tlie  country ;  and  on 
the  other  leave  notliing  behind  but  emptiness 
and  disappointment  ?  This,  however,  is  but 
the  bright  side  of  tlie  picture.  Look  again,  and 
we  see  more  conspicuously  a  long  list  of  fatal 
consequences ;  amongst  whicli  are  written  in 
legible  characters,  tlie  base  flattery  of  tlie 
low,  and  tlie  falsehood  of  the  great ;  the  en- 
vy of  the  poor,  and  too  frequently  tlieir  ru- 
ined innocence. 

Before  the  expiration  of  one  entire  week, 
the  spirits  of  the  tourists  had  begun  to  flag ; 
and  even  Anna  felt  it  dilflcult  at  all  times  to 
support  her  vivacity,  upon  which  depended 
the  good  will  of  the  party. 

Though  born  to  an  humble  lot,  she  was 
not  of  a  robust  constitution,  nor  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to   any  kind  of  hardship. 

Miss  Julia  had  her  woman,  and  Lady  C 

was  almost  inseparable  from  hers;  but  no 
one  attended  upon  Anna  to  see  that  her  bed 
was  aired,  or  to  carry  her  dry  shoes. 

There  are  few  tilings  we  arc  more  ready 
to  profess  our  determination  to  do  than  this, 
— to  "  take  care  of  ourselves,  when  nobody 
cares  for  us;  and  yet,  somehow   or  other. 


there  are  many  hardei  duties  which  we  per- 
form with  more  pleasure,  so  much  are  we 
accustomed  to  estimate  our  own  worth  by 
tlie  opinion  of  others. 

Anna  had  no  heart  to  look  after  these 
little  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  there- 
fore felt  ttie  want  of  tliem  the  more;  and 
sometimes  her  tlioughts  would  return  to  old 
Phebc,  and  tlien  she  wished  she  had  taken 
leave  of  her  more  kindly.  But  her  greatest 
mortification  was  to  find,  that  the  labours  of 
her  pencil,  so  far  from  remunerating  her 
friend  for  her  numerous  and  unlooked-for 
favours,  could  never  by  any  alteration  of 
place  or  plan,  be  made  agreeable  to  the 
whole  party.  Sometimes  they  could  not 
possibly  wait  for  her,  and  the  drawing  must 
remain  half  done;  while  they  wondered 
tliat  she  put  away  so  many  unfinished  pieces: 
then  they  dared  to  say  it  was  very  good,  but 
really  tliey  could  not  recognise  the  spot ;  for 
tliis  ver}'  reason,  because  they  had  not  staid 
to  observe  it 

Oh !  it  is  a  wearisome,  heartle^  and  life- 
spending  service,  to  live  by  the  power  of 
pleasing !  The  miner  has  his  stated  portion 
doled  out  to  him,  and  digs  in  undisturbed 
security ;  and  tlic  galley-slave  knows,  while 
he  toils  at  the  oar,  that  the  utmost  stretch 
of  his  sinews,  is  all  that  his  tyrant  roaBter 
can  require;  but  the  miserable  cliild  of 
genius,  who  feels  that  he  must  starve  and 
shiver  in  tlie  shade,  or  tax  his  talents,  and 
sharpen  liis  wit,  and  torture  his  sensibility, 
to  purchase  tlie  genial  smiles  of  patronage: 
may  not  his  life  be  compared  to  the  lingering 
death  of  the  dolpliin,  whose  dying  agonies 
produce  those  beautiful  varieties  of  colour, 
which  astonish  tlie  dehghtcd  beholder? 

Annoyed,  perplexed,  and  disappointed, 
Anna  Clare  began  to  think  a  fittle  more  of 
Mary  Newton  tlian  she  had  done  at  first; 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  Frederick  Lang- 
loy  would  really  have  looked  with  feaiful 
apprehension  to  the  future. 

It  happened  one  day,  while  Icfl  alone  to 
sketch  what  her  gay  companions  were  soon 
tired  of  looking  at,  that  they  wandered  round 
the  foot  of  the  liill,  and   came  again  un- 
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awares,  almost  to  the  very  spot  tirhere  she 
was  seated,  and  where  her  fi^^re  w*as 
screened  from  them  only  by  a  projection  of 
a  roi'k,  and  a  few  branches  of  fern. 

She  had  heard  their  approaching  voices 
wiUiout  any  thought  of  the  subject  of  their 
conversation ;  when  suddenly  the  sound  of 
her  own  name  struck  upon  her  ear.    It  was 

Lord  B ,  who  descanted  on  her  merits 

in  the  following  manner : 

"  This  friend  of  yours,  Miss  JuUa,  is  a 
wonderfully  knowing  person,  I  suppose  she 
is  the  village  schoolmistress;"  and  then 
the  ladies  laughed  immoderately,  Miss  Julia 
as  well  as  the  rest ;  protesting  his  lordship 
was  so  droll ;"  aAer  which  the  mixed  sound 
of  their  voices,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of 
Anna's  mind,  prevented  her  hearing  what 
was  said  for  some  minutes.  She  was  happy, 
however  to  find  that  Frederick  was  not 
with  them,  and  at  last  had  the  additional 
ntiifaction  of  hearing  Julia  take  up  her  de- 
fence. 

''WelV  said  this  noble  patroness  of 
humble  merit,  evidently  conceding  some  dis- 
puted point,  "that  I  leave  to  you;  but  1 
must  convince  you  that  she  is  really  a  good 
creature,  and  so  delighted  with  a  little  notice, 
that  in  common  charity  one  cannot  with- 
hold it" 

Anna's  pencil  dropped  from. her  fingers, 
and  she  had  well  nigh  betrayed  herself  by  a 
groan  of  horror.  She  heard  no  more,  for  the 
party  retired  laughing  and  talking  on  indif- 
ferent subjects;  leaving  her  apparently, 
M  senseless  as  the  stone  on  which  she  was 
seated. 

How  long  her  reverie  might  have  lasted 
is  uncertain,  had  she  not  been  roused  by  the 
▼oice  of  Frederick  Langley,  which  instantly 
brou^t  back  the  colour  to  her  cheeks, 
though  not  in  time  to  prevent  his  discovering 
that  sooietliing  had  occurred  to  discompose 
her ;  and  his  suspicions  were  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  trembling  and  agitated  man- 
ner in  which  she  stooped  down  to  gather  up 
the  pencils  and  loose  papers  which  had  fall- 
en at  her  feet 


^  Anna,  dear  Anna,  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?"  said  he. 

She  raised  her  eyes — It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  those  words  of  kindness  spoken 
with  any  tiling  Uke  feeling,  since  she  left 
her  home ;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Nor 
was  it  difficult,  aAer  this,  to  draw  her  into  a 
confession  of  the  cause ;  but  the  insult,  the 
contempt,  the  scorn,  she  did  not  at  present 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  describing. 

"I  will  leave  them  tomorrow  1'  was  her 
first  exclamation  that  night,  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone :  when  suddenly  a  load, 
heavier,  and  colder  than  the  chains  of  the 
criminal,  fell  upon  her  hcEurt — the  conviction 
that  she  had  not  the  means. 

^*And  therefore,  I  must  eat  their  bread, 
and  follow  and  serve  them,  because  1  am 
poor — too  poor  to  resent  an  insult !  Oh!  why 
did  I  ever  come !"  And  then  she  thought  of 
Mary  Newton,  and  of  her  own  father, — the 
plain  kind  hearted  old  man,  who  looked  up- 
on his  daughter  as  a  sort  of  privileged  being, 
who  was  never  to  be  thwarted  in  any  of  her 
wishes,— -the  kind-hearted  old  man,  who  had 
furnished  her  with  all  the  money  he  could 
spare,  part  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  mak- 
ing herself  look  as  much  like  her  friend  Julia 
as  possible ;  part  in  procuring  all  things  ne- 
cessary, and  many  things  unnecessary,  for 
her  progress  in  her  favorite  art ;  and  part,  a 
very  small  part,  had  been  reserved  for  farther 
exigences. 

Of  all  these  things  she  thought  again,  and 
again,  and  perhaps  as  oflenof  Frederick 
Langley — strange  medley  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings !  among  which  however,  she  singled  out 
the  last,  as  least  painful,  upon  which  to  slum- 
ber and  dream. 

Whether  it  was  the  superior  information 
and  interesting  qualities  of  Anna  Clare, 
which  drew  upon  her  the  envy  of  her  com- 
panions, or  whether  she  did,  in  recUity  over- 
step the  undefinable  bounds  of  propriety 
which  confine  the  feet  of  an  humble  friend,  it 
might  neither  be  wise  nor  charitable  to  say ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  her  sim  went  down 
with  Miss  Julia,  and  to  the  rest  it  had  never 
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riaen ;  ezcqit  to  Lord  B- 


-,  who,  having 


acknowledged  for  a  brief  space  its  limited  as- 
cendancy, now  determined,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
tinguish its  fading  light 

Anna  perceived,  yet  could  not  understand 
the  change ;  but  Frederick  saw  and  under- 
stood it  all. 

*^  She  shall  never  be  made  unhappy  by 
your  caprices,''  said  he  to  his  sister,  one  day 
adera  warm  discussion  on  the  subject,  while 
the  unconscious  object  of  it  was  left  sketch- 
ing on  the  bleak  side  of  a  hill,  alone,  and  al- 
together unregarded  by  all  in  the  party,  ex- 
cept one.  But  there  was  one  who  never 
wholly  deserted  her,  who  would  return  to  the 
spot  where  she  was  seated,  with  kindness 
and  consideration,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
her  pencil,  to  approve,  and  often  to  correct : 
for  his  eye  was  as  true  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  his  mind  was  quick  to  discern,  and 
his  heart  warm  to  enjoy  them. 

Frederick  Langley  was  not  merely  a  man 
of  pleasure;  he  possessed  noble  and  gener- 
ous feelings,  the  extent  or  existence  of  which 
he  hardly  knew ;  for  he  had  as  yet  never  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in 
life,  or  to  choose  betwixt  pleasure  and  duty. 

Along  with  these  good  feelings,  however, 
he  inherited  his  mother's  pride,  and  a  high 
sense  of  family  distinction ;  and  then,  with  all 
were  blended  the  taste  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  by  which  its  good 
qualities  were  developed,  and  its  bad  ones 
concealed;  while  a  handsome  person,  and 
manners  unusually  gentle  and  attractive, 
rendered  him  as  dangerous  a  companion  as 
could  well  be  found,  for  the  young  enthusi- 
ast And  then,  they  were  associated  togeth- 
er in  scenes,  where  the  distinctions  of  polish- 
ed life  were  necessarily  forgotten— where 
man  had  seldom  been,  at  least,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  along  with  him  the  insig- 
nia of  his  greatness — where  nature  ruled  su- 
preme over  her  own  realm,  of  lake,  and 
stream  and  mountain.    Eveiy  thing  to  be 


admired  here  they  could  admire  toj 
every  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  their  heart 
rejoice  in  with  unrestrained  deligh 
gether  they  could  climb  the  brow 
mountain  to  watch  the  glories  of  the 
sun,  free  alike  to  the  prince  and  to  th 
ant  Together  they  might  sail  up 
glassy  ^rface  of  the  clear  lake,  that  c 
its  silver  bosom  as  kindly  to  the  fishc 
humble  prow,  as  to  the  light  galley,  i 
ing  with  the  pennons  of  rank  and  pc 
Happy  mortals!  together  they  coul< 
forth  their  young  hearts  at  the  shrine 
ture,  and  what  future  circumstance 
would  be  able  to  sepcu-ate  them  after  1 

Is  nature,  then,  the  goddess  to  wh 
are  directed  to  offer  all  our  vows  ? 
stay  one  moment  to  consider  what  na 

In  speaking  of  nature,  we  are  too 
confine  our  ideas  to  the  origin  of  all 
estimable  in  our  hearts  and  affection 
to  look  for  the  principle  of  evil,  to  son 
quite  without  ourselves,  as  if  the  good  a 
of  our  mixed  essence,  belonged  not  eqi 
her  realm.  Surely  the  history  of  man 
teach  us  to  mistrust  our  favorite  idol ;  1 
it  not  nature  that  strengthened  the 
the  first  murderer  ?  and  is  it  not  na 
our  own  bosoms  that  responds  to  the  y 
the  tempter? 

If,  then,  nature  be  the  queen  of  th 
heavens,  when  they  are  cloudless,  is  i 
equally  so  of  the  storm  1  If  she  slum! 
a  bower  of  roses,  does  she  not  awake  i 
caverns  when  earthquakes  and  vol 
desolate  the  land?  If  she  leads  fb 
young  affections,  and  gives  to  generoi 
ing  its  ecstatic  glow — to  love,  its  syrei 
— and  to  pity,  its  pearly  tear — are  j 
passions  also  of  her  training? — thi 
passions,  that  rage  and  war,  and  ma 
heart  a  wilderness?  Surely,  then, 
must  be  a  holier  compact,  a  covenani 
sacred,  than  that  which  is  made  at  the 
of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Excitement  is  not  the  natural  food  of  the 
human  mind.  It  may  for  a  while,  give  life 
to  imagination,  and  quicken  sensibility ;  but 
like  other  stimulants,  it  is  destructive  both 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  mind ;  and  like  other  stimulants, 
it  leaves  behind  an  aching  void. 

Anna  Clare  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  be- 
ing, in  this  deceitful  element  Her  beauty 
was  the  glow  of  animated  feeling,  and  her 
genius  more  resembled  the  vivid,  and  uncer- 
tain sparkling  of  electric  fluid,  than  the  steady 
light  of  a  fixed  star. 

Disturbed  with  the  suspicion  now  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  short-lived 
friendship  of  Miss  Julia  was  exhausted,  she 
su&red  herself  to  dwell  perpetually  upon 
the  kindness  of  her  brotlier,  as  her  only 
source  of  consolation ;  while  inwardly  har- 
assed and  perplexed,  by  thoughts  which  it 
was  impossible  to  communicate,  she  rushed 
with  redoubled  ardour  into  new  enjoyment, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  every 
painful  recollection  of  the  past,  and  quieting 
every  apprehension  for  the  future. 

This  state  of  feeling  was  not  calculated  to 
last  long ;  and  a  new  evil,  hitherto  unthought 
o(  began  to  steal  rapidly  upon  the  rest 
Days  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  and  nights  of 
rfeepless  anxiety,  had  followed  each  other 
JQ  such  rapid  succession,  that  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts,  first,  to  be  well,  and  then  to  ap- 
■o,  she  found  her  health  and  strength 
rapidly  declining.  A  violent  cold,  the 
[uence  of  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  was 
probably  the  immediate  cause;  for  now  a 
total  loss  of  i^ppetite  with  frequent  cold 
riiiverings,  and  other  fervish  symptoms,  gave 
alarming  intimations  of  approaching  illness. 
They  were  travelling  through  a  wild  and 
inhospitable  looking  country;  and  ah!  how 
did  Anna  think  of  her  own  home,  of  all  its 
■lighted  comforts,  but  most  of  all,  of  Mary 
Newton.  The  thoughts  of  returning  while 
the  had  yet  the  power,  was  perpetually  upon 
her  mind    But  then  the  means  l~Once  or 


twice  it  was  upon  her  lips  to  ask  Frederick 
Langly — No!  she  could  ask  any  tliiiig  of 
him  but  money;  and  money  of  any  one, 
rather  than  him.  And  yet,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  party  who  had  hitherto 
noticed  her  indisposition ;  which  soon,  how- 
ever, became  sufficiently  obvious  to  all ;  and 
a  consultation  was  held  one  night  afler  she 
had  retired  to  bed,  upon  the  best  manner  of 
proceeding  either  with  or  without  her. 

"  We  can  never  exist  in  this  horrid  place 
until  she  pleases  to   recover,"  said  Lord 

B y  "that's  a  dead  certainty.    Why  you 

might  expect  better  accommodation  if  you 

were  travelling  post  to  tlie .   The  hostess 

looks  as  if  she  were  planning  where  to  bury 
us;  and  that  great  Highland  lass,  her 
daughter,  sharpening  knives  to  cut  our 
throats !" 

Julia,  perplexed  beyond  measure,  at  last 
thought  of  appealing  to  medical  advice; 
and  a  lad  half  asleep  was  dragged  out  of  the 
chimney  comer,  and  mounted  on  a  blind 
pony,  to  make  what  speed  he  could  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  who  lived  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles. 

In  tlie  mean  time  the  party  amused  them- 
selves with  such  fare  as  their  quarters  af- 
forded, and  all  but  Frederick  forgot  tlie  cause 
of  their  anxiety.  He  was  absent  and 
thoughtful;  and  neither  the  witticisms  of 

Lord  B ,  nor  the  raillery  of  the  ladies, 

could  induce  him  to  assume  a  gaiety  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel,  while  fully 
aware  of  the  awful  and  critical  situation  of 
Anna  Clare.  Not  merely  awful  and  critical 
as  regarded  her  life,  but  there  were  other 
considerations  that  weighed  heavily  upon 
him,  now  tliat  she  seemed  likely  to  be  so 
lightly  shaken  off  by  his  sister. 

The  doctor  came  and  pronounced  it  im- 
possible for  Anna  to  bo  removed  without  en- 
dangering her  life. 

"Julia,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  led  his  sister 
into  an  outer  room,  "  you  will  not  think  of 
leaving  this  poor  creature  alone?" 

"No,  certainly  not  alone,  but  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 
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"  If  I  wae  my  kind  hearted  eister,"  Raid  he, 
laying  his  hand  upon  hers,  '*  1  would  stay 
with  her  myself." 

"  Who,  I  ? — yon  know  tliat  I  am  the  worst 
nurse  in  the  world.  Besides,  it  may  turn  out 
some  shocking  fever,  most  probably  infec- 
tious ;  and  then  I  might  be  dead  and  buried 
in  this  horrid  country,  before  any  one  in 
England  knew." 

^I  would  not  leave  you,  Julia,"  said  her 
brother,  still  hoping  he  might  prevail. 

"No  no,"  said  she,  resigning  his  hand,  it 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  me ;  but  I  will  speak 
to  Nevil ;  perhaps  she  might  be  induced  to 
stay,  and  yet  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  her." 

Nevil  was  spoken  to  and  resolutely  re- 
refused,  adding,  that  she  must  really  be  com- 
peUed  to  resign  her  situation,  if  such  a  thing 
were  required  of  her. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  can  I  do  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Julia,  returning  to  her  friends,  who  unani- 
mously protested  against  remaining  another 
day  at  such  a  place ;  and  yet,  when  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  cottager  ^va8  the  subject  of 
consideration,  they  looked  round  and  pro- 
tested it  was  a  vastly  comfortable  sort  of  inn 
for  tliat  part  of  Scotland,  and  just  the  thing 
for  those  who  wanted  to  be  quiet ;  the  land- 
lady, a  very  decent  sort  of  woman,  and  the 
Highland  girl  the  best  creature  in  the  world ; 
until,  encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Julia 
at  length  determined  upon  doing  what  her 
better  feelings  refused  to  sanction, — ^leaving 
this  young  and  helpless  creature,  alone,  and 
ill,  in  a  strange  land.  But  ihe  would  speak 
to  the  doctor  herself;  she  would  engage  a 
nurse,-  and  do  all  things  considerate  and 
kind,  and  then  surely  Frederick  could  not 
blame  her. 

Frederick  did  blame  her,  however,  and 
severely  too,  though  silently ;  for  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  my  sister  has  really  the  heart 
to  leave  her,  that  heart  is  not  worth  appeal- 
ing to." 

Anna  slept  little  that  night;  but  in  tlie 
morning  the  fever  abated,  and  she  fell  into 
a  dreamy  sort  of  slumber,  not  deep  enough 
to   prevent   her  hearing  occasionally  tlic 


trend  of  bustling  feet,  and  other  si 
preparation  wliich  she  could  not  und< 
Whenever  she  looked  up,  too,  the 
an  old  woman  seated  at  tlie  foot  of  t 
whose  cold  glassy  eyes  were  fixed  u 
face,  but  the  weariness  of  exhausted 
overcome  her  curiosity,  and  she  slept 

Once  ^she  hardly  knew  whether  i 
dream  or  a  reality)  a  gentle  voice  g 
she  were  awake;  the  old  woman'f 
WBS  lifted  up,  and  the  reply  was,  " 
won't  disturb  her,  but  see  that  you  ta 
of  her ;"  and  soon  after  the  carriage 
rolled  away  from  the  door,  and  Ann 
quietly  till  near  mid-day,  when  she 
to  the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  i 
consciousness  of  her  forlorn  and  d 
situation.  She  was  left,  alone,  at 
village,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with 
strength  nor  money  to  take  her  home 
palling  as  was  this  conviction,  the  poc 
lid  determined  to  rise,  and  endeavor  t 
off  her  weakness ;  and  in  order  to  rid 
of  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  her  si 
nurse,  she  descended,  with  feeble  anc 
ing  steps,  to  the  little  parlour  below, 
the  merry  party  had  so  lately  deserti 

Every  thing  here  was  cold  and  < 
the  fire  had  not  be.-m  lighted,  and  i 
wind  was  blowing  through  the  open  ¥ 
that  looked  out  upon  the  side  of  i 
hill,  round  which  wound  the  road, 
the  marks  of  the  carriage  wheels  wi 
visible. 

All  wafl  now  so  still,  that  Anna  coi 
tinctly  hear  the  cry  of  a  fretful  child,  i 
chiding  of  an  angry  mother,  from  a 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  if  i 
might  be  called ;  the  bleating  of  son 
sheep  amongst  the  heath ;  and  the  r 
of  the  wind  through  the  branches  o 
old  firs  that  grew  beside  the  windoi 
creaked,  and  moaned  in  the  blast, 
complaining  of  their  lonely  and  meln 
fate. 

Anna's  feelings,  peculiarly  alive  i 
time,  to  sights  and  sounds  of  wretchi 
gathered  around  her  a  host  of  imaj 
painful  for  endurance,  and  she  bun 
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tears  exclaiming,  in  true  bitternesB  of  soul, 
"Mary,  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  surely 
there  will  need  no  lesson  af\er  this  to  teach 
me  that  I  am  poor,  and  blind,  and  miser- 
able!" 

The  pressure  of  a  gentle  hand  upon  her 
arm  called  back  her  wandering  thoughts ; — 
called  back  the  colour  to  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  to  her  heart  the  warm  glow  of  life  and 
hope  ;  for  it  was  Frederic  Langley  who 
■tood  beside  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  all  gone,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  as  soon  as  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  her  feelings  allowed  her  to  speak.  "  Why 
did  you  not  leave  me  ?" 

"I  answer  in  the  words  of  your  favourite 
poet,  *  Why,  all  have  left  thee:'  and  though 
be  has  wisely  and  justly  given  this  simple 
and  touching  expression  to  the  lips  of  woman, 
ye^  trust  roe,  there  are  men,  who  can  be 
&ithful,  and  kind,  when  women  are'heartless 
tod  crueL'^ 

^  I  do  trust  you,"  said  Anna,  with  warmth. 

^  I  was  just  laying,  I  had  but  one  friend 
in  the  world;  but  you  have  been  more  to 
me  than  a  friend." 

"  Say  a  brother,  if  you  please  Anna,  and 
then  we  shall  be  at  ease  with  each  other;  but 
let  US  have  a  fire,  and  shut  out  this  cold  wind, 
and  make  our  prison  as  comfortable  as  we 
ean.  Vou  are  not  so  very  ill,  I  hope  and  trust, 
but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  our  party 
at  Rdinburgh  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

He  then  expli9iined  how  he  had  taken  his 
early  in  the  morning,  and  ridden  out 
pretence  of  calling  upon  a  college  ac- 
foaintance  who  was  then  shooting  in  the 
Highlands,  leaving  a  message  for  his  sister, 
tmt  if  he  found  his  friend  at  home,  he  should 
probably  not  join  them  again  before  they 
reached  the  city,  which  he  hoped  they  would 
do  by  the  end  of  the  following  week. 

How  vain  are  the  struggles  of  the  most 

I  determined  will  against  the  encroachment  of 
disease! 
Anna  Clare  would  at  this  time  have  given 
worlds,  had  she  possessed  them,  to  shake  off 
die  weariness,  the  langour,  and  all  other 
qrmpUnns  of  ^iproaching  illness,  that  were 


rapidly  stealing  upon  her.  For  a  short  time 
her  spirits  rallied,  for  the  presence  of 
Frederick  was  a  great  stimulus ;  but  it  need- 
ed both  his  support,  and  tliat  of  the  nurse,  to 
enable  her  to  regain  her  little  comfortless 
chamber,  where  she  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  wearisome  days  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row, varied  only  by  intervals  of  stupor  and 
delirium, — days  that  were  counted  by 
Frederick  with  the  anxiety,  if  not  exactly 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother. 

The  fever  at  length  abated ;  and  Anna, 
feeble  as  a  child,  once  more  looked  out  upon 
the  hills,  and  the  purple  heath,  now  bright 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  autumn  day. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  for  Julia 
and  her  party  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  their 
way  home.  The  time  was  fast  approaching 
and  yet  Anna  was  so  weak,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  the  journey.  No  ex- 
pence  or  trouble  would  have  been  spared  by 
Frederick  which  might  enable  him  to  attain 
his  object,  and  place  his  poor  friend  again 
under  the  protection  of  his  sister  before  tliey 
reached  home ;  for,  pleasant  as  it  might  be 
to  linger  amongst  the  hills,  with  tliis  beauti- 
ful young  creature,  he  felt  that  upon  this 
crisis  depended  her  good  name  with  his 
family  at  least,  if  not  with  her  own.  Could 
they  join  their  party  in  time,  she  might  be 
helped  forward  by  easy  stages,  and  her  own 
appearance  would  sufficiently  justify  the 
story  of  her  illness;  but  if  she  remained 
alone  with  him,  what  story  could  he  make 
sufliciendy  plausible  to  satisfy  the  enquiries 
of  the  uncharitable,  and  the  scruples  of  the 
envious  ? 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  arrived  from  Julia. 
Frederick  was  alone,  and  eagerly  tore  open 
the  seal.  It  had  been  detained  upon  the 
road,  and  now  told  the  sad  tidings,  that  the 
fair  writer  and  her  friends  would  leave  Edin- 
burgh on  that  very  day,  having  waited  for 
Frederick  as  long  as  their  patience  would 
allow. 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  he,  throwing  the 
open  letter  upon  the  table.  "  It  is  all  over,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  awoke  from 
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his  reverie.  He  was  sitting  with  his  feet 
upon  the  bars  of  a  little  grate  that  contained 
the  expiring  embers  of  a  turf  fire.  "  No,  no," 
said  he,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  snatching 
up  the  candle,  now  burnt  down  into  the  soc- 
ket "  Her  protector  I  must  be,  but  no 
more ;  and  for  this  reason  I  will  see  her  as 
little  as  possible."  So  saying  lie  retired  to 
rest,  with  that  solid  satisfaction  of  heart, 
which  the  applause  of  the  world  cannot  give, 
nor  the  venom  of  its  envious  tongue  destroy. 
His  time  was  now  spent  chiefly  in  shoot- 
ing, and  Anna  being  unable  to  amuse  her- 
self with  her  usual  pursuits,  felt  hers  hang 
heavily  upon  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  long  and  lonely 
days,  that  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  inva- 
lid, sealed  with  the  crest  of  the  Langleys, 
and  directed  by  a  female  hand.  Her  own 
trembled  as  she  opened  it,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

'^Miss  Clare  will  probably  be  surprised 
that  I  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ad- 
dress a  person  in  her  situation ;  but  regard 
to  myself,  and  my  family  will  no  longer  per- 
mit me  to  be  silent  From  my  sister  and 
her  friends  I  have  learned  all  the  particulars 
of  your  strange  conduct;  and  can  only 
wonder  that  we  have  not  been  more  sensible 
of  the  deep  and  wicked  artifice  by  which 
you  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  affections  of 
our  beloved  brother; — too  prone,  alas!  to 
fall  into  the  snares  of  Satan.  With  regard 
to  the  future,  my  object  in  writing,  is  to  re- 
quest or  rather  to  insist,  that  you  will  never 
make  any  other  claim  upon  our  family,  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  resting  assured,  that 
such  claims  would  be  rejected  with  contempt, 
if  not  punished  by  the  law. 

'*  Wishing  you  may  experience  a  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  repentance  for  all  your 


transgressions,  1  venture  to  subscr 
self, 

"Your  Christian  Frieii 
"  Susan  Lan 

'^P.S.  My  sister  does  not  know 
writing.  She  is  extremely  sorry  < 
account,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  f 
ed  that  you  have  been  so  very  art 
depraved.  Lord  B. — alone  has  had  t 
sense  to  discover,  and  the  sincerity  t 
the  truth. 

"  You  will  do  well  to  bum  this,  8 
nothing  to  my  uifatuated  brother." 

Poor  Anna!  she  read  the  letter 
and  again,  turning  it  backwards  i 
wards,  and  looking  alternately  at  th 
tion,  and  the  contents,  to  assure  h< 
the  reality.  Her  senses  had  been  i 
by  long 'illness ;  and  it  seemed  akc 
possible  for  her  to  comprehend  th< 
truth.  No  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
gle  kind  word  would  have  brought 
torrents.  One  exclamation  at  last  bui 
her  lips.  "  Oh !  Mary,  you  warned  n 
suit  and  neglect,  but  you  never  war 
of  any  thing  half  so  horrible  as  this ! 

When  Frederick  Langley  retum< 
night,  the  invalid  was  still  sitting 
little  parlour,  her  cheeks  flushed  wit) 
ing  crimson,  and  her  eye  bright  and  v 
ing.  Shocked  by  the  wildness  of  he 
and  her  unconnected  and  hurried  ans 
his  simple  questions,  he  asked  then 
any  thing  particular  had  occurred  dor 
absence ;  and  she  told  him  that  a  leU 
arrived  about  noon,  and  that  since  tl 
had  not  been  able  to  persuade  the  youi 
to  take  the  least  tiling,  nor  even  tc 
from  her  chair. 

Frederick  returned,  and  seating  ] 
beside  Anna,  took  her  feverish  and  b 
hand,  while,  in  a  firm  and  determine) 
ner,  he  began  to  question  her  abou 
had  passed. 

"Circumstances,"  said  he,  "over 
we  have  no  controul,  have  placed  i 
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and  difficult  situation.  To  be  your 
)r  has  become  my  duty,  as  it  would 
time  have  been  my  pleasure ;  but  in 
I  at  I  may  serve  you  entirely,  it  is  ne- 
,  tliat  with  me  you  should  have  no 
I  therefore  call  upon  you  as  a 
suid  one  who  is  entitled  to  make  such 
ind,  to  tell  me  what  has  distressed 

I  made  no  reply ;  but  the  quivering 
pale  lips  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
emal  struggle.  At  last  she  drew 
e  letter,  and  opening  it  with  trembling 
placed  it  in  Frederick's  hand.  Rage 
ignation  gathered  on  his  brow,  while 
glanced  rapidly  over  its  contents, 
nd  had  been  prepared  for  such  an 
and  he  had  no  need  to  read  it  twice ; 
ring  the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
St  them  through  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
)ke  not  till  every  atom  was  consumed. 
^"  said  he,  "  is  an  end  to  this  speci- 
my  sister's  hypocrisy  and  malice,  and 
we  could  say  the  same  of  all  the  mis- 
has  done.  But  do  not  mind  it,  my 
:irl;  you  have  done  nothing  that  is 
in  the  isight  of  heaven.  Your  heart 
ire  as  the  snows  of  these  mountains ; 
^  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 

1  the  consciousness  of  her  own  inno- 
Anna  tried  to  comfort  herself,  and  in 
neasure  she  was  comforted ;  but  how 
tm  was  the  question  that  per|dexed 
K>th.  It  was  strange,  that  in  this  cri- 
juncture,  the  principle  of  evil,  ever 
to  furnish  ways  and  means,  did  not 
It  to  Frederick,  that  now,  when  Anna's 
tion  had  received  so  severe  a  blow,  it 
be  requiring  comparatively  but  a 
«icri6ce,  to  ask  her  to  remain  with  him, 
M)nBent  to  seek  with  him,  some  more 
climate,  where  her  health  and  liappi- 
light  be  restored.  To  say  that  he  did 
ink  of  it,  would  be  much  to  venture 
uiy  of  his  sex,  in  a  sioiilar  situation ; 
rederick  Langley  was  an  honourable 
iad  spumed  the  idea  of  taking  an  un- 
Ivantage,  especially  of  a  woman.    Be- 


sides, he  did  not  yet  know  the  strong  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  own  affections ;  nor  how 
oflen,  after  his  return  to  college,  the  fair 
image  of  Anna  Clare  would  present  itself; 
first,  animated,  brilliant,  and  gay,  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  her  father's  house ;  then,  feeblei 
helpless,  but  still  beautiful,  as  she  now  sat  be- 
fore him,  writing  at  intervals,  as  she  could 
bear  the  fatigue  of  writing  to  her  friend,  Mary 
Newton.  And  wonder  not,  gentle  reader, 
that  the  short  and  incoherent  letter  which 
follows,  should  have  cost  the  poor  writer  the 
greatest  possible  fatigue,  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  so  humbling  are  the  consequences  of 
illness ; — so  incomprehensible  the  constnio- 
tion  of  the  human  frame. 

"  Dear  Mart, 
"  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  was  happy. 
Happy  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  could 
delight  me, — the  clear  skies,  the  mountains, 
and  the  streams ;  and  now,  if  I  write  of 
mountains,  it  will  be  of  the  mountains  of 
grief  that  are  upon  my  heart ;  if  of  streams, 
it  will  be  the  streams  that  flow  from  my  eyes. 
I  have  fallen  into  great  trouble  since  my  ill- 
ness. I  am  still  very  weak,  and  my  hand 
trembles  so,  that  you  will  not  believe  this  to 
be  my  writing ;  but  indeed  Mary,  it  is  the 
writing  of  your  own  friend — ^your  friend, 
who  is  now  humbled  in  the  dust  Yet  do 
not  mistake  me,  I  am  guiltless  in  the  sight 
of  heaven ;  and  only  wish  I  could  feel  my 
innocence  to  be  a  greater  consolation.  Fre- 
derick Langley  has  been  to  me — but  I  will 
tell  you  when  we  meet,  how  kind,  how  deli- 
cate, how  generous  his  whole  conduct  has 
been :  and  you,  I  know,  will  believe  it ;  for 
whatever  my  faults  may  have  been,  I  never 
was  guilty  of  deceiving  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  entreat  you  to  think  kindly  of  me, 
and  to  try  to  make  my  father  and  yours 
think  so  too ;  for  indeed  Mary  it  was  illness, 
and  not  inclination,  that  kept  roe  here.  Pray 
for  me,  dear  Mary,  for  I  am  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind ;  and  these  cruel  Langleys 
will  trample  me  into  the  grave." 

Before  Anna's  letter  reached  iti  destina- 
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tion,  rumour  had  been  busy  in  her  native 
village.  That  tlic  tourista  liad  returned  with- 
out her,  and  that  Frederick  too  was  lelt  be- 
hind, became  tlie  subject  of  general  remark. 
Some  said  tliey  had  gone  round  by  Gretna 
Green ;  and  some  that  they  had  gone  ofTto 
Italy.  All  wondered,  and  many  took  to 
themselves  credit,  for  having  predicted  the 
consequences;  though  ptill  ignorant  what 
these  consequences  were. 

Whether  it  was  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  his  daughter,  which  at  this  time 
particularly  alfected  William  Clare,  was  dif- 
ficult to  know ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words :  but  all  remarked  that  he  was  altered ; 
and  when  Mary  spoke  of  it  to  her  father,  he 
shook  his  head  and  looked  grave,  and  said 
some  mysterious  words  about  his  affairs; 
which  led  her  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  go- 
ing well  with  his  worldly  concerns.  Indeed, 
he  had  never  been  a  money-making  man. 
duiet  and  unpretending  in  his  own  habits, 
he  had  indulged  his  daughter  in  every  gra- 
tification which  hii  humble  means  could  af- 
ford. And  now,  when  that  daughter  became 
the  "theme  of  gossips'  story," — when  the 
whispers  of  those  who  delight  to  carry 
evil  tidings,  told  of  her  folly  and  hinted  at 
her  disgrace ;  it  fell  with  inexpressible  poig- 
nancy upon  the  anxious  heart  of  the  doating 
parent  Mary  tried  to  comfort  him;  but, 
though  she  fully  convinced  him  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  reports,  and  that  his  darling 
child  would  return  to  him  as  innocent  as 
ever,  with  additional  claims  upon  their  love, 
from  her  illness  and  suffering ;  still  the  many 
tongued  monster  would  make  itself  heard, 
and  he  could  not  be  comforted. 

Those  who  have  never  heard  a  name  be- 
loved, coupled  with  sin  and  shame,  and 
trembled  lest  it  might  be  justly  too,  have 
never  tasted  the  true  bitterness  of  the  cup 
of  misery. 

All  other  draughts  may  be  sweetened; 
but  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  flattery,  for 
it  does  not  reach  the  object— of  hope,  for  the 
blackness  of  desolation  has  already  fallen 
upon  our  Groshen — and  of  religion,  for  the 
more  we  love  Gk)d,  and  delight  in  the  beauty 


of  holiness,  tlie  more  we  linger  aller  ft 
stray  sheep,  and  lament  that  the  gates  i 
paradise  should  be  closed  upon  the  lo 
one. 

Mary  went  every  day  to  the  house  < 
William  Clare,  to  see  that  he  fared  comfor 
ably,  and  that  every  tiling  was  done  to  mail 
his  solitary  evenings  pass  as  pleasantly  a 
circumstances  would  allow;  for  tlie  da} 
were  now  fast  shortening,  and  tlie  old  ma 
came  in  to  his  lonely  fire,  shivering  with  tb 
sharp  winds  of  autumn. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings  when  Mar 
had  etaid  with  him  later  than  usual,  for  the 
had  fallen  into  a  long  and  earnest  conver« 
tion  about  Anna,  that  a  carriage  drove  up  t 
the  door,  and  Anna  herself  rushed  into  he 
father's  arma  But,  oh !  how  unlike  the  ros 
girl,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  partei 
When  the  first  joy  of  welcome  was  over,  sh 
sunk  into  a  chair,  pale,  and  exhausted,  an 
burst  into  tears.  Mary  wept  too,  and  th 
father ;  but  his  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  ft 
now  he  beUeved  that  Anna  had  come  bac 
the  same  innocent  and  guileless  creature  dii 
had  lefl  them.  True,  she  was  sadly  altered 
but  this  was  not  the  alteration  he  had  feared 
Yes,  she  was  sadly  changed ;  but  then  du 
had  looked  up  to  him  again  and  again,  will 
her  clear  bright  eyes,  in  which  there  was  dc 
cloud,  nor  the  least  shadow  of  Bhame— and 
his  heart  was  at  rest 

Mary  could  not  leave  them ;  and  they  «l 
together  that  evening,  the  father,  and  du 
daughter,  and  the  friend,  united  in  fresh 
bonds.  The  old  man  spoke  seldom.  Maiy 
biisied  herself  with  those  little  attentioai 
which  tell  more  of  welcome  than  the  kindest 
words,  and  that  gentle  and  beautiful  ywaig 
creature  looked  alternately  at  her  father  aid 
her  friend,  with  smiles  that  betrayed  how  her 
poor  heart  had  been  yearning  for  their  lovft 
To  tlie  good  management  of  Frederick 
Langley,  the  invalid  owed  every  thing.  He 
had  travelled  with  her  in  company  with  the 
old  nurse,  until  they  reached  the  last  stagey 
and  then,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  jour 
ney  with  the  confidence  that  they  could  meet 
vdth  no  further  difficulty,  he  proceeded  tti 
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Ige,  to  recommence  his  studies,  and 
,  if  possible,  the  fair  image  of  Anna 

3  three  friends  who  were  re-united, 
oped  to  separate  no  more,)  the  first 
returning  confidence  were  days  of 
» ;  as  the  first  taste  of  the  cup  of  du- 
m  sweet  and  pleasant  to  willing  lips, 
second,  and  the  third,  that  contain 
8  of  bitterness.  It  is  the  af\er-trial 
^es  the  spirit ;  for  the  heart  is  deceit- 
edler  many  fair  promises,  will  return 
Is,  again  and  again  like  the  rebellious 
of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

could  not  always  be  with  her  friend ; 

the  season  was  fast  approaching, 
usehold  comforts  are  most  valued, 
sehold  troubles  most  deplored— the 
'8,  and  tlie  cold  rains  of  November, 
rers  and  the  plants,  which  had  grown 
he  window  of  Anna's  httle  parlour, 
themselves  into  garlands  of  beauty, 
withered  and  beaten  down.  Pools 
r  stood  upon  the  gravel  walks,  and 
3  door  was  opened  the  angry  tem- 
ped in,  and  Anna  and  her  father  were 
)le,  and  little  able  to  contend  with 
r  any  kind. 

Mly season  is  the  time  whence 
iws  upon  its  little  store  of  hoarded 
i ;  or  it  may  be,  when  it  broods  over 
t  griefs.  It  is  the  time  when  happy 
i  lighted  up  at  the  cheerful  fire ;  or 
5  solitary  sits  musing  in  tenfold  lone- 
ehen  the  rich  and  the  gay  delight 
'e»  with  artificial  pleasures;  and 
I  poor  are  made  to  feel  the  reality  of 
•erty. 

the  summer  lasts,  the  bright  and 
summer,  that  grudges  not  to  spread 
ities  in  the  path  of  the  lowliest  pil- 
m  not  difficult  for  those  who  are  rais- 
I  abject  want,  to  vie  with  their  more 


opulent  neighbours,  provided  only  their  resi- 
dence be  in  the  country ;  for  there  the  sides 
form  a  canppy  more  splendid  than  the  hand 
of  the  great  father  of  painting  itself  could 
produce.  In  the  ever  varying  tints  of  the  fo- 
liage, they  have  tap^try  of  the  richest  and 
most  brilliant  hues ;  and  what  loom  can  fur- 
nish a  carpet  like  the  green  turf  beneath 
their  feet? 

But  when  winter  comes,  the  stem  aspect 
of  poverty  presents  itself  in  undeniable 
gloom.  Around  one  fire  the  whole  family 
must  gather  in;  young,  and  old ;  boisterous, 
and  quiet ;  barbarous,  and  civilized,  must  sit 
down  together ;  and  then  if  there  should  hap- 
pen to  be  one  aspiring  spirit  amongst  the 
number,  which  has  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  fancy  to  a  higher  realm  of  thought  and 
feeling—alas !  what  a  fate  is  hers ! 

Anna  Clare  felt  all  the  distinctions  of  rich- 
es and  poverty,  more  powerfully  than  words 
can  describe ;  and  though  she  was  spared 
the  misery  of  contending  with  coarse  and 
uncongenial  minds,  she  found  that  one  sim- 
ple duty,  of  being  cheerful,  which  she  owed 
both  to  her  father  and  herself,  indescribably 
irksome. 

There  are  those  who  shut  themselves  up 
in  retirement,  thinking  that  danger  exists  on- 
ly in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  safety 
in  their  exclusion.  But  let  them  look  well  tk> 
the  choice  they  have  made,  and  ask,  wheth- 
er the  evils  of  solitude  may  not  be  as  offeo- 
sive  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator  as  iSboae  of 
society.  For  themselves,  they  have  an  un- 
doubted right,  both  to  know,  and  to  choose, 
what  is  best;  but  there  are  hearts  that  can 
bear  witness  to  the  sins  of  solitude ;  to  the 
sins,  and  the  sufferings  too.  % 

Hearts,  that  have  been  weighed  down  with 
the  leaden  stupor  of  melancholy,  until  every 
affection  was  swallowed  up  in  self,  every 
feeling  lost  in  the  ocean  of  misery,  firom 
whence  no  gentle  dew  is  exhaled,  as  an  ofier- 
ing  of  gratitude  to  heaven. 

TThis  winter  would  indeed  have  been  a  long 
and  heavy  season  to  Anna  Clare,  had  she 
not  been  able  to  resume  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment; to  which  she  returned  with  her  wont- 
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ed  avidity,  as  soon  as  her  itrength  would  al- 
low. The  sketches  she  had  made  in  Scot- 
laDd,  became  more  valuable  to  her  every  day, 
in  proportion  as  she  forgot  the  pain,  and 
dwelt  only  on  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
were  connected ;  and  from  these  she  busied 
herself  to  compose  a  picture,  which  should 
exceed  all  her  other  performances  in  excel- 
lence of  colouring,  and  execution.  To  her 
eye,  it  was  like  a  vision  of  paradise ;  for  there 
was  the  blue  lake  on  which  they  had  sailed ; 
and,  stretching  far  out  into  its  quiet  bosom, 
was  the  point  of  rock,  tinged  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  where  the  happy  party 
stood  while  she  was  sketching :  the  broken 
foreground,  the  rich  purple  heath,  and  the 
scattered  fragments  of  stone,  on  which  Fred- 
erick and  herself  were  seated.  Anna  paint- 
ed, improved,  and  gazed  upon  this  picture, 
until  it  became  a  sort  of  idol  to  her ;  but  it 
was  not  before  her  father  talked  of  the  pric« 
she  would  ask  for  it,  that  she  was  aware  of 
her  own  idolatry ;  and  scornfully  as  her 
proud  spirit  at  first  rejected  the  old  man's 
sordid  notion,  after  circumstances  occurred, 
which  tended  very  much  to  reconcile  the 
idea. 

It  was  evident  to  many,  and  now  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  Anna,  that  her  fa- 
ther was  failing,  both  in  purse  and  person. 
She  had  no  wish  to  encroach  unnecessarily 
upon  his  limited  means ;  but  she  felt,  more 
painfully  than  ever,  her  own  inability  to 
assist  him;  she  felt,  also,  the  want  of  many 
comforts,  both  for  herself  and  her  father, 
which  she  bad  never  thought  of  before ;  for 
she  was  still  extremely  delicate,  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  seemed  more  than  her  slender 
frame  could  bear. 

''If  I  had  but  a  warm  cloak,"  she  said  to 
herself,  one  day,  aAer  a  visit  td  Mary  New- 
ton; and  then,  the  thought  of  her  picture 
presented  itself,  to  be  rejected  and  returned 
to  a  thousand  times,  before  she  could  really 
make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  it 

The  love  of  a  mother  to  her  offspring  is 
known  even  to  the  brutes ;  and  there  are 
many  other  natural  affections,  common  to  all ; 
but  the  love  of  a  painter  for  his  picture,  is 


what  few  can  imagine,  because  few  have 
known  it  And  if  he  do  sometimes  value 
his  performance  at  what  the  world  considen 
an  unreasonable  rate,  let  it  not  be  set  down 
solely  to  an  inordinate  love  of  gain ;  for  in 
his  picture,  he  beholds  the  clear  skies,  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  all  bright  and  glow- 
ing, as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  cast  a  shadow 
on  his  path ;  the.  trees,  in  their  perpetual 
verdure,  and  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  riven, 
that  know  no  storms  ;  but  most  of  all,  hii 
eye  delights  to  dwell  upon  the  portrait  of  a 
friend  ;  for  when  be  looks  on  that,  memoiy 
brings  back  the  time  when  it  was  painted— 
the  kind  words  tliat  were  spoken,  and  the 
feelings  that  were  shared  together.  Time 
may  change  the  original.  Alas !  we  all 
know,  that  time  can  wrinkle  the  fair  cheeky 
and  dim  tlie  sparkling  eye  with  tears ;  and 
oh !  more  than  all,  can  estrange  the  heart, 
and  turn  away  the  current  of  the  affections ; 
but  this  mute  and  motionless  image  bids 
defiance,  alike  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
passions,  and  to  the  chOling  touch  of  time. 

Af\er  many  a  lingering  look,  not  unfre- 
quently  blended  with  tears,  Anna  at  last 
determined  upon  the  sale  of  her  painting* 
which  accordingly  was  set  in  an  elegant 
and  costly  frame,  and  sent  to  stand  the  test 
of  vulgar  criticism,  in  the  window  of  an 
artist's  repository,  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

The  picture,  however,  was  not  sold, 
though  the  frame  was  paid  for ;  and  Anna 
was  obliged  to  fold  herself,  cmce  miNne,  in  a 
cloak  that  was  neither  warm  nor  handscane. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

"  There  is  nothing  puzzles  me  so  raurf* 
to  account  for,"  said  Anna  to  her  fHend,  ''B 
how  you  should  always  be  so  happy." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  replied  Mary,  "  wl>5 
that  little  robin  bears  so  patiently  the  wi^ 
ter's  cold ;  and  sings  so  cheerfully  when  ^^ 
feels  the  first  gleam  of  simshine  ?  It  is  \^ 
cause  he  has  never  flown  to  warmer  el'' 
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at  contented  himself  with  such  things 
lias  placed  around  him." 
you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
Luation,  you  could  be  happy  ?" 
our  situation,  Anna?  I  would  not, 
•,  give  way  to  envy  of  anotlicr's  por- 
•epiiiing  at  my  own ;  but  sometimes, 
am  weary,  and  the  children  have 
ublesome,  and  I  see  you  sitting  so 
n  your  elegant  parlour,  just  follow- 
•  own  pursuits,  without  any  one  to 
interrupt  you,  it  does  seem  to  me 
irs  is  a  privileged  lot.  But,  mind 
*uld  not  change  with  you,  if  I  had 
ito  tlie  bargain  all  the  idle  fancies 
K^ss  your  brain.  Constant  exertion, 
1  a  great  blessing  to  me ;  but  far 
.is,  and  next  to  the  immediate  pro- 
r  Providence,  I  ought  to  reckon  the 
>n  and  example  of  a  good  mother, 
r,  who  taught  me  to  be  content  with 
ble  portion,  and  to  cultivate  such 
id  desires,  as  would  make  that  por- 
3y.  So,  you  see,  there  is  no  merit 
ing  contented,  because  this,  as  well 
other  good  thing  I  am  capable  of, 
fht  me  by  my  motlier." 
i¥as  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
med  the  conversation,  it  was  with 
apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
e  wiis  about  to  make;  and  then 
lest  it  should  appear  too  serious, 
:  on. 

re  is  another  thing,  Mary,  equally 
ihensible  to  me,  and  that  is,  how 
love  that  homely  and  quaint  young 
(drew  Miller." 

coloured  deeply,  but  not  witli  shame ; 
attachment  to  Andrew  Miller  had 
been  acknowledged  before  her  fa- 
i  many  of  her  friends ;  and  so  high 
estimation  of  the  worth  of  his  char- 
at  slie  could  not  hear  without  in- 
n,  the  least  slight,  or  insult  con- 
nth  his  name. 

ill  tell  you,"  said  she  with  some 
, "  if  you  can  listen  to  so  plain  a  story, 
I  that  I  love  that  homely  and  quaint 
oan.    We  have  known  each  other 


from  infancy.  For  a  long  time  we  went  to 
tlie  same  school.  I  was  dull  at  learning,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  me  out  I 
was  not,  in  my  early  years,  so  dutiful  a 
daughter  as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and  he 
used  to  tell  mc  kindly,  and  seriously,  what 
he  thought  of  my  conduct.  I  was  often  fret- 
ful, and  ill  tempered  when  he  reproved  me ; 
and  yet  he  never  would  forsake  me,  nor  give 
up  the  hope  that  I  should  live  to  have  a 
clearer  view  of  my  own  true  interest ;  and 
to  all  these  I  will  now  add,  if  you  please,  a 
true  woman's  reason, — I  love  Andrew  Miller, 
because  he  loves  me."  '^  You  are  a  good 
girl,  Mary,"  said  her  friend.  "I  would 
laugh,  if  I  dared,  at  your  Damon  and  Delia 
sort  of  love ;  but  it  ill  becomes  the  miserable 
to  make  a  jest  of  the  happy.  Have  you 
never  a  Philander  for  me  ?" 

"  You  may  laugfa  if  you  will,  Anna,  and 
make  a  jest  of  my  love,  though  not  of  my 
lover ',  but  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  the 
error  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  than 
the  contempt  with  which  you  would  reject  the 
pretensions  of  an  admirer  inyour  ovm  sphere 
of  life ;  and  yet,  to  live  in  single  and  stately 
blessedness  upon  a  very  slender  income,  is  a 
fate  for  which  you  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared ;  and  to  be  carried  off  by  a  hero  of 
romance,  is  a  privilege  not  often  enjoyed  by 
the  damsels  of  the  present  day." 

Anna  knew  of  but  one  hero,  with  whom 
her  own  fate  could  in  any  way  be  connected 
even  in  idea ;  one  who  was  never  forgotten, 
but  80  seldom  named,  that  the  two  friends 
seemed,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  to  have 
ceased  to  make  him  a  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  true,  the  young  enthusiast  had  returned 
with  his  fascinating  qualities  deeply  en- 
graven on  her  heart,  and  his  praises  ever 
ready  to  flow  from  her  lips ;  but  finding  how 
extremely  difficult  it  was  to  do  him  justice, 
without  describing  scenes  that  wore  a  sort  of 
doubtful  character  betwixt  love  and  friend- 
ship, which  might  reasonably  be  misunder- 
stood by  her  friends,  since  they  were  not 
very  clear,  even  to  herself:  she  ceased,  by 
degrees,  to  name  either  him  or  his  merits ; 
and  Mary  ceased  also,  contenting  herself 
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with  the  belief^  that  no  correspondence  waa 
kept  up  between  them,  and  trusting  to  the 
well  known  propensity  of  young  gentlemen 
to  forget  young  ladies,  especially  when  ab- 
sent; besides,  they  had  both  other  things 
of  deep  interest  to  conveise  about  The 
health  of  William  Clare  was  failing  rapidly, 
and  every  one  predicted  tliat  he  would  not 
live  to  see  another  spring ;  and  dark  sayings 
were  heard  about  his  worldly  afioirs,  and 
harsh  comments  were  made  upon  his  useless 
daughter.  Anna's  health  was  also  extremely 
delicate,  and  she  would  oiien  talk  to  Mary 
of  the  cold  Scottish  blight,  from  which,  she 
believed,  she  never  should  recover. 

Under  these  clouds  the  poor  artist  and  her 
father  spent  the  month  of  December ;  and 
Christmas,  the  happy  time  of  good  cheer 
and  hearty  welcome,  brought  nothing  for 
them  but  that  long  train  of  gloomy  realities, 
with  which  this  merry-making  season  is  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  and  memories  of  those 
who  have  had  to  drink  of  the  bitter  draught 
of  poverty. 

No  rosy  school-boy  threw  open  the  door  of 
William  Clare ;  no  cheerful  party  gathered 
round  his  hearth;  no  games  nor  festivities 
echoed  in  his  silent  home; — but  a  sickly 
daughter  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  in 
musing  attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glim- 
mering of  a  scanty  fire,  which  just  gave 
light  enough  to  show  the  vast  accumulation 
of  bills  and  papers  piled  up  on  the  mantel- 
piece. The  night  was  dark,  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  a  fierce 
wind  howled  around  their  dwelling,  search- 
ing every  crevice  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  old  man  was  dozing  in  his  arm  chair, 
and  Anna  sat  beside  him,  pale  and  motion- 
less as  a  marble  statue,  when  suddenly  a 
loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  they 
both  started,  one  from  sleeping,  and  the  other 
from  waking  dreams. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  old  servant 
could  unbar  the  door,  and  Anna  stood  trem- 
bling and  agitated,  she  knew  not  why.  The 
foot  of  a  man  was  heard  stamping  off  the 
light  snow,  and  she  began  to  think  he  never 
would  come  in. 


"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?"  said 
and  well  known  voice,  so  unlike  all 
voices, — eo  impossible  to  be  mistakei 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  tlie  memi 
a  book  society,  established  by  Miss  La 
held  their  meeting  at  tlie  house  of  Mr. 
chard  the  surgeon,  where  two  maiden  ! 
of  unspeakable  age,  amused  themselvc 
the  following  conversation : — 

^  Dear  Mis  Langley,  she  has  fo  littl 
for  writing,  and  yet  what  a  kind  letter 
received  from  her  this  morning."  Ai 
lady  spread  forth  a  neatly  folded  si; 
the  finest  writing  paper,  in  which 
wavy  lines,  extenting  far  and  wide,  tol 
much  the  amiable  writer  was  i uteres 
tlie  improvement  of  the  inhabitants 

dear  village  of  L ,  and  how  tru 

was,  &c  dtc 

"There  is  one  thing,  however,"  con 
ttie  lady,  "  in  which  I  confess  I  am 
dark.  Miss  Langley  recommends  tlie 
of  Belles  Letters,  and,  between  ourse 
cannot  recollect  ever  having  heard  of 
before.  Now  you,  who  have  so  good 
mory,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  help  n 
for  as  I  mean  to  order  tlie  book  to  nig] 
know  it  will  be  quite  as  well  to  say 
thing  of  the  style  of  tlie  publication,  it 
price,  dtc 

The  lady  appealed  to  drew  her 
across  her  forehead,  and  then  confesai 
had  read  the  book ;  but  really,  it  wa 
odd,  she  could  not  call  to  mind  whe 
was  an  octavo  or  duodecimo.  ^Ah 
comes  my  nephew,  charming  boy !  es 
has  imbibed  this  love  of  literature.  He 
lightful  to  meet  with  such  young  and  i 
minds  engaged  in  the  same  laudable  pui 

At  this  instant  a  rosy-faced,  red-ha 
blustering  young  man,  dressed  in  a 
coat,  and  slashing  a  riding-whip  abo 
ovm  legs,  and  sometimes  the  legs  • 
neighbours,  walked,  or  rather  wadec 
the  room;  and  afler  staring  at  tlie  3 
ladies,  and  stumbling  over  the  toes  < 
old  ones,  at  last  turned  to  meet  the 
come  of  his  aunt,  though  with  no  ver 
dial  greeting  on  his  part 
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:h  is  pretty  Miss  Clare !"  said  he, 
e  lady  had  concluded  her  encomi- 
his  love  of  literature.  "  I  came  to 
Clare,  and  I'll  take  my  oath  there 
retty  face  in  the  room.  Jim  Bowles 
she's  grown  confounded  plain,  and 
y  colour  at  all. 

king  of  the  Langley  V  said  the  aunt, 
in  have  brought  the  young  gentle- 
»  the  country  again  at  this  time  of 
?" 
,  don't  you  know  that  his  horses  are 

angley  Hall,  and  that  Lord  B 's 

rill  throw  off  on  Preston  Common 
iday }  and  a  glorious  run  we  mean 
'  and  then  the  y  Jung  Nimrod  set  up 
ig  yell  in  the  very  car  of  her  who 
[>egun  to  hope  that  he  would  at  last 
lerstanding." 

n  as  this  noisy  intruder  had  with- 
imself,  and  the  old  ladies  could 
ar  themselves  talk,  they  went  on, 
;red  voices,  to  hope,  but  really  they 
help  fearing,  thai  young  Mr.  Lang- 
come  down  with  some  particular 
It  was  a  sad  affair,  very  sad,  but 
gs  must  be  ejcpected  from  bringing 
)  so  much  above  their  situation." 
lad  long  thought  the  girl  was  more 
y-woman  than  a  respectable  farm- 
hter.  Respectable,  indeed,  he  was 
t  was  well  known  he  could  not  meet 
lents  this  Christmas,  and  that  all 
Lve  to  be  sold  up;  and  then  they 
I  how  much  the  moreen  window 
jvould  go  for ;  and  then,  more  inter- 
II,  they  branched  off  into  the  merits 
articles  which  they  had  lately  pur- 
•r  themselves ;  comparing  the  price, 
quahty  of  each,  with  many  other 
;  noted  in  the  records  of  the  book- 
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are  harsh  natures  that  cannot  enter 
AiatioD,  iuch  as  Anna  Clare's,  who 


would  say  that  she  was  bold,  impru- 
dent, and  sought  what  she  deserved  to  find, 
her  own  destruction.  But  surely,  they  can 
never  have  known  how  plausible  is  the  first 
appearance  of  earthly  love,  to  those  whose 
hecu-ts  are  yet  warm  with  the  glow  of  youth, 
and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
So  pure,  so  disinterested,  so  entirely  divested 
of  every  thing  either  gross  or  mean,  is  the 
first  growth  of  this  dangerous  passion,  at 
least  in  the  breast  of  woman. 

Anna  felt  all  this,  without  one  suspicion  of 
the  ccmdour  and  integrity  of  her  lover ;  nor 
had  he  hitherto  harboured  a  thought  that 
was  injurious  to  her.  In  him  she  saw  only 
the  kind  friend  and  companion  of  her  sum- 
mer rambles,  come  back,  to  her,  when  friends 
are  dearest— in  the  winter,  when  there  are 
few  external  sources  of  enjoyment;  and  oh ! 
more  than  all,  in  the  winter  of  the  soul ! 

To  the  gaze  of  vulgar  admiration  Anna 
had  indeed  lost  much  of  her  beauty  with  her 
bloom ;  but  to  Frederick  she  was  more  lovely 
than  before.  It  is  true,  she  was  much  paler; 
her  look  of  rosy  health  was  gone ;  yet  the 
colour  had  not  so  entirely  forsaken  her 
cheeks,  but  that  it  was  ready  to  come  back 
with  every  vsurying  emotion,  brighter  and 
purer,  and  more  spiritual  in  its  variations. 

There  were  traces  of  deep  thought  too  upon 
her  clear  forehead,  but  so  gently  marked, 
as  to  seem  only  as  if  the  finger  of  sorrow 
had  lightly  touched,  and  then  withdrawn  it- 
self, unwilling  to  mar  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a 
picture.  Perhaps  she  was  graver  too;  and 
it  was  evident  from  her  whole  deportment, 
that  experience  had  been  her  sage  compan- 
ion— experience,  whose  counsels  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  salutary ;  whose  rejected  lea- 
sons  are  so  i^palling  when  they  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us.  When  Frederick  first 
beheld  her,  she  was  like  the  creature  of  a 
poeOs  dream ;  but  now  a  stranger  might 
assign  to  her  the  station  of  a  wife,  a  mother, 
or  a  friend.  She  was  then  more  beautiful 
to  gaze  upon ;  now,  more  fitted  to  be  loved ; 
and  he  had  come  back  with  the  idea,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  live  without  her. 
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"  Re»pice  finem^^  is  a  motto,  tliat  we 
should  all  do  well  to  adopt,  and  never  lose 
sight  of  through  the  dangerous  pilgrimage  of 
life ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  behoves  the  woman 
who  listens  to  a  tale  of  love,  to  "  look  to  the 
end." 

Anna  Clare  had  no  such  extended  vision, 
nor  ever  asked  herself  of  what  intrinsic 
value  the  love  of  Edward  Langley  could  be 
to  her;  but  listened,  as  weak  and  foolish 
woman  will  listen,  while  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  fascinated  her  young  imagination, 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  high  sounding  pro- 
fessions of  never  ending  attachment  Mary 
Newton  was  now  forgotten ;  the  bleak  win- 
ter vanished,  the  snow  melted,  and  all  but 
her  aged  father,  seemed  to  wear  the  cheer- 
fulness of  spring. 

Frederick  had  said  all  that  the  most  ar- 
dent lover  could  say ; — he  would  leave  Cam- 
bridge in  April,  and  then  his  travels  would 
commence.  She  was  to  go  with  him  to 
Italy,  where  her  health  would  be  restored, 
and  her  skill  in  painting  perfected,  under  the 
first  masters.  Nor  was  it  until  some  days 
afler  hb  departure  that  this  thought  occurred 
to  her, — he  had  never  mentioned  one  word 
about  marriage,  of  the  consent  of  his  family, 
or  any  of  those  business-hke  concerns,  which 
she  was  willing  to  believe  did  not  oflen  in- 
trude upon  an  attachment,  pure  and  roman- 
tic like  theirs ;  and  therefore  she  was  satis- 
fied, at  least,  she  told  her  heart  a  thousand 
times  that  she  was  so ;  but  still,  whenever 
she  determined  upon  telling  Mary  Newton 
all  that  had  passed,  there  was  something 
which  put  a  stop  to  her  words,  and  she  never 
could  bring  herself  to  make  a  complete  dish 
clomire,  even  to  this  faithful  friend. 

We  know,  that  when  there  exists  between 
two  intimate  friends  a  resolution  not  to  con- 
verse upon  one  particular  subject,  which  is 
intensely  interesting  to  one  or  both,  a  separa- 
tion, or  suspension  of  intimacy,  is  the  natu- 
ral consequence ;  and  thus  it  was  with 
them ;  for  Anna  felt  that  she  was  keeping 
back  what  ought  to  be  told,  and  Mary  was  a 
little  piqued  that  so  slight  a  circumstance, 
as  the  visit  of  a  young  gentleman,  should 


have  destroyed  their  long  cherished  confi- 
dence :  nor  could  any  thing  less  than  illness 
have  brought  her  again  to  be  so  frequent  a 
visiter  at  the  house  of  William  Clare,  until 
some  confession  had  been  made.  But  the 
old  man  was  failing  fast,  and  she  could  not 
allow  Anna  to  be  lef%  alone  with  him  ;  and 
therefore  she  came  of\en  in  the  day,  and 
sometimes  staid  through  the  night,  and  yet 
the  two  friends  would  frequently  sit  in  silenee 
together,  both  feeling  that  they  were  not  to 
each  other  what  they  ought  to  be. 

At  length,  however,  the  death  of  William 
Clare,  put  an  end  to  all  reserve,  for  they 
had  more  serious  things  to  do,  and  to  think 
about,  without  consideration  of  their  relative 
situations. 

James  Newton  and  Andrew  Miller  were 
his  executors ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
winding  up  of  his  affairs,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  would  barely  be  sufficient  for  the 
discharge  of  his  debts,  without  leaving  any 
thing  for  tlie  maintenance  of  his  daughter. 

When  Anna  was  first  told  of  this,  she 
heard  it  in  silence ;  but  she  never  slept  oo 
the  following  night,  and  her  feverish  symp- 
toms returned,  with  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
tressing feelings,  which  terminated  in  a  se- 
vere attack  of  the  same  disorder  from  which 
she  had  suffered  in  Scodand. 

Mary  was  her  faithful  and  unremitting  at- 
tendant, and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  restored ;  her  mind  too,  was  more 
at  ease,  and  she  could  speak  calmly  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  future ;  though  not  of  Fred- 
erick Langley.  About  him  there  was  stifla 
mystery,  which  Mary  could  not  fhthom, 
especially  when  Anna,  in  speaking  of  the 
future,  added  a  hope,  that  she  should  not 
long  be  burdensome  to  her  friends. 

"  Anna,  dear  Anna,"  said  her  friend,  "  let 
me  never  hear  that  word  from  you  again. 
I  cannot  make  professions;  nor  say  that  you 
shall  come  to  live  with  my  father  and  me ; 
though  I  am  sure  you  would  be  welcome  to 
every  one  of  us ;  but  we  live  so  differently 
to  what  you  liave  been  accustomed  to, 
that  I  know  you  would  not  be  happy.  I 
have,  however,  not  been  idle  during  your 
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?.  I  have  determined  and  acted  upon 
D,  which  I  hope  will  make  all  things 
I  will  marry  Andrew  Miller.  I  sup- 
you  know  tliat  he  has  taken  this  farm ; 
hen  you  can  live  with  us.  We  have 
been  waiting  because  I  thought  the 
were  too  young  to  take  charge  of  the 
y  at  home ;  but  now,  I  dare  say,  they 
Jo  very  well,  with  me  so  near  them : 
f  you  do  not  like  to  be  altogether  what 
led  dependent,  they  shall  come  to  you 
'  day,  and  you  shall  instruct  them  in 

things,  which  either  I  did  not  know 
If^  or  had  no  time  to  teach  them, 
na  stretched  out  one  thin  and  burning 
to  meet  that  of  her  friend ;  while  with 
ither,  she  strove  to  conceal  the  tears 
were  now  fast  failing  from  her  eyes ; 
he  could  not  speak,  for  thoughts  rushed 

her,  some  too  painful,  and  some  too 
ing  for  utterance. 

have  told  Andrew,"  resumed  Mary, 
her  wonted  simplicity ;  '*  and  he,  poor 
7,  is  pleased  enough.  I  wish  you  could 
ell  me  that  it  pleases  you,  for  I  cannot 
rhy  you  should  weep  so,  when  Andrew, 
,  and  my  father  and  the  children,  will 
B  made  so  happy.  Perhaps  you  will 
der  of  it ;"  and  so  saying,  she  left  the 
,  and  Anna,  giving  full  vent  to  her  feel- 
sobbed  aloud. 

•he  is  too  good  to  me,"  said  the  poor 
I  little  recovering  herself,  <^  they  are  all 
ood ;  it  is  my  rebellious  heart,  that  will 
let  me  be  happy.  Oh  1  Frederick 
)ey,  what  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  what 
I  to  do  with  any  thing  but  sickness  and 
ty? — why  cannot  I  sit  down  content- 
to  be  what  they  called  me,  the  *  village 
tlmistresB  P  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

c  nert  circumstance  of  any  importance, 

\  took  place  at  the  village  of  L , 

the  marriage  of  Mary  Newton  and 


Andrew  Miller.  A  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  relatives  assembled,  and  Anna 
put  off  her  mourning,  and  figured  for  that 
day  as  a  bridesmaid.  The  tables  of  James 
Newton  groaned  with  plenty;  good  fare, 
and  hearty  welcomes,  were  bountifully  dis- 
pensed ;  the  children  laughed  and  played 
tricks  with  every  body,  and  the  old  people 
hobbled  in  to  give  the  happy  pair  their  bless- 
ing. There  was  not  a  repining  spirit  in  the 
whole  party,  and  even  Anna  looked  pleased, 
and  strove  to  smile  at  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
neighbours;  for,  blush  not,  gentle  reader, 
such  things  will  prevail  in  times  of  festivity, 
even  among  those  who  were  formerly  shep- 
herds, and  shepherdesses;  Damons  and 
Pastorellas. 

Andrew  Miller  was  a  man  of  strong,  useful 
understanding ;  cultivated,  at  least  informed, 
but  not  refined;  perhaps  in  his  share  of 
knowledge,  as  much  above  his  wife,  as  she 
was  superior  to  liim  in  the  delicacy  and  sen- 
sibility which  belong  to  her  sex. 

Though  constant  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  whether  religious,  or  social ;  by 
no  means  forgetting  such  as  belong  to 
charity,  and  good  neighbourhood ;  he  scarce- 
ly knew  how  to  extend  his  pity  to  those  who 
suffer  from  imaginary  evils,  and  strew  thorns 
in  their  own  path.  Thus,  his  gentle  help- 
mate was  oflen  obliged  to  screen  her  friend 
from  his  censure,  and  even  in  spite  of  her 
good  management,  he  would  sometimes, 
without  the  least  idea  of  causing  pain,  give 
utterance  to  plain  truths,  which  wounded 
Anna's  pride,  and  Mary's  feeling.  There 
were  besides,  little  points  of  vulgarity  about 
him,  continually  striking  upon  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  fair  heroine ;  and  one  single 
weakness,  by  no  means  confined  to  Andrew 
Miller,  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
and  annoyance,— he  was  extremely  fond  of 
hearing  himself  read,  though  by  no  means 
a  good  reader,  at  least,  in  Anna's  estimation ; 
for  she  thought  of  Frederick  Langley,  and 
the  fine  tones  of  his  well  modulated  voice, 
when  he  read  to  her  in  that  little  village  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  moments  flew  so 
rapidly  along. 
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Perhaps  tlicre  arc  few  things  in  which  the 
cultivuLion,  or  refinement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  more  perceptible,  than  in  the  style 
of  a  person^s  reading;  for  how  well  soever 
these  untaught  readers  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  it  seems  impossible 
to  give  his  words  the  proper  tone  and  empha- 
sis, without  a  regular  parrot-like  training ; 
and  when  they  read  from  a  book,  precisely 
the  same  expressions  which  they  make  use 
of  every  day,  they  seem  bound  to  torture 
their  words  into  a  totally  different  sound, 
merely  because  they  are  in  print  The  books 
too,  which  Andrew  Miller  mode  choice  of^ 
were  more  ancient  than  the  grandmother 
from  whose  library  they  had  descended ;  and 
then  he  would  give  long  histories  of  that 
grandmother,  who  had  been  a  great  person- 
age in  her  day,  and  figured  as  mayoress  in 

the  town  of ;  of  the  alderman,  and  what 

property  the  different  branches  of  each  fami- 
ly then  possessed ;  with  accounts  of  houses 
that  were  pulled  down,  chapels  that  were 
built,  levels  that  were  drained,  navigations 
that  were  made,  and  commons  that  were  en- 
closed in  his  father's  time.  And  yet  Andrew 
Miller  was  a  good  man,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  despised;  for  the  number  of  good 
men  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  them  worth- 
less. Yes,  he  was  indeed  a  good  man,  for 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  service  of  his 
Maker  continually  before  his  eyes :  to  moke 
it  the  rule  of  his  actions  during  the  day,  and 
the  subject  of  his  prayers  at  night  A  strict 
supporter  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
land ;  he  served  his  king  with  integrity  and 
uprightness,  and  his  God  with  fidelity  and 
zeal. 

If  he  made  an  idol  of  any  thing,  it  was  his 
wife ;  and  well  he  might,  for  she  was  a  good 
and  kind  one ;  and  he  was  proud  and  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  But  her 
sickly,  pining  friend,  he  could  not  understand ; 
nor  why  she  was  not  as  cheerful  as  himself 
and  Mary ;  so  he  fixed  upon  the  absence  of 
religion  as  the  cause,  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  so  far  wrong,  as  in  the  means  he  adopt- 
ed to  remedy  the  evil,  for  he  read  the  Bible 
to  her  till  she  was  weary  of  hearing  it ;  and 


good  books  in  such  numbers,  that  she  forg 
both  tlieir  nature  and  their  names :  and  i 
the  while  her  wandering  spirit  would  fly 
happier  climes,  and  clearer  skies,  leaving  tX 
dull  realities  of  life  behind. 

The  first  coming  of  spring  is  peculiar! 
delightful  to  those  whose  minds  are  at  peae 
who  feel  the  importance  and  the  pleasure 
entering  upon  another  year  of  duty  and  e 
joyment ;  and  can  look  up  to  their  Great 
with  thankfulness,  that  he  has  given  them 
taste  to  enjoy  tlie  one,  and  a  reasonable  ho] 
of  being  able  to  perform  the  other. 

The  first  pale  snow  drop  that  burst  finn 
its  icy  prison,  Mary  gathered,  eind  presente 
to  her  friend ;  and  the  first  motheriess  lam 
that  Andrew  brought  in,  she  would  havegii 
en  her  too,  thinking  it  might  amuse  and  m 
terest  her ;  but  Anna's  heart  was  far  awq 
from  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  cottage,  and 
she  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

When  the  first  song  of  the  lark  was  heaid 
one  bright  sabbath  morning,  as  they  waUnd 
to  church,  Mary  looked  up  to  the  ^ies,  and 
inwardly  blessed  tlie  God  of  nature,  who  hid 
placed  her  in  a  world  so  beautiful  and  hap- 
py; while  Anna  bent  her  eyes  upoa  the 
earth,  and  wished  that  little  bird  was  siog* 
ing  over  her  grave ;  and  yet,  she  bad  the 
firmest  reliance  upon  the  truth  and  fideliij 
of  her  lover ;  but  for  all  that  she  was  not 
happy.  She  believed,  too,  that  he  would 
come  again,  and  find  her,  even  inher  ob«a- 
rity;  and  yet  she  was  not  happy.  Al 
around  her  was  contentment  and  peace ;  aol 
yet  she  was  not  happy. 

Ah !  that  we  could  always  compd  oiv- 
selves  to  institute  a  strict,  impartial,  9ti 
thorough  investigation,  into  the  causes  oTotf 
unhappiness.  That  we  would  make  as  eft- 
quiry  which  admits  of  no  tampering,  ^ 
we  are  not,  as  the  merciful  Author  of  our  be- 
ing designed  we  should  be,  numbering  our 
blessings,  and  counting  the  favours  whieh 
his  gracious  hand  bestows  upon  us  ?  Would 
not  such  an  enquiry  generally  produce  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  not  giving  up  the 
whole  heart  to  him,  who  lias  an  undoubted 
right  to  rule  over  it?  That  we  are  meMi 
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DO  better  than  a  conditional  covenant,  that, 
if  he  will  grant  us  Bome  particular  request, 
ire  will  then  serve  him ;  or,  turning  to  idols 
of  perishable  clay,  which  in  a  single  moment 
may  be  broken  into  fragments  at  our  feet 

«  What  am  I,  O  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst 
thus  be  mindful  of  me  ?  O  make  me  more 
wortliy  to  partake  of  thy  mercies !"  was  the 
ample  and  earnest  prayer  of  Mary,  every 
night  before  she  retired  to  rest ;  while  Anna 
became  a  stranger  to  the  duty  of  prayer  al- 
together. 

For  the  present  she  knew  of  no  blessings,  at 
kift  she  felt  none,  for  which  to  be  thanJdul ; 
and  for  the  future,  she  had  but  one  overpower- 
ing wish,  and  if  that  should  be  denied,  she  be- 
lieved it  so  utterly  impossible  to  be  resigned, 
^lat  she  never  even  supplicated  help  from 
that  Being  to  whom  all  things  are  possible ; 
and  thus  being  unable  to  say,  with  full  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  ^  Even  as  thou  wiliest,  O  my 
\  iither,"  she  forsook  that  Father  in  the  morn- 
ing of  her  days,  and  went  on  her  way  repl- 
ying. 

April  came  at  last,  to  Anna's  anxious  wish- 
tt ;  and  with  it  a  letter  announcing  the  intend- 
ed letom  of  Frederick  Langley.  He  was  to 
tde  op  his  residence  at  the  Hall  for  a  few 
"Weeks,  until  all  arrangements  were  made  for 
fcn  journey — for /Aeir  journey ;  for  he  never 
'^oke  of  going  abroad,  or  of  the  future,  with- 
^asMciating  Anna  with  his  plans  of  pleas* 
^;  and  yet,  there  was  nothing  said  of  mar- 
line, but  a  hint  was  delicately  dropped,  that 
^  meetings  must  be  neither  public  nor  fre- 


The  thrill  of  delight  with  which  Anna 
fclread  the  letter,  was  soon  turned  to  sick- 
of  soul,  for  she  could  not  show  it  to  her 
fcnd;  and  she  must  carry  on  a  system  of 
^Beqition  with  that  friend  to  whom  she  owed 
•moch. 

Well  may  the  anguish  of  a  troubled  con- 
*ieDoe  be  compared  to  the  gnawing  of  a 
*<^  which  dieth  not.  To  bear  about  with 
^emtinaally  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
"^ibooring  some  sinful  purpose,  which  we 
^not  reveal,  lest  the  kind  hearts  that  are 
I  for  our  happinev  should  stagnate 


with  horror,  or  shrink  away  with  disgust ; — 
to  fbi  our  weary  eyes  upon  any  object,  rather 
than  the  countenance  of  a  well  tried  friend, 
who  is  watching  us  witli  looks  of  tenderness 
and  trust; — to  seek,  yet  dread  the  darkness 
when  we  lie  down  at  night,  and  to  awake  in 
the  morning  with  a  trembling  sense  of  ex- 
posure, in  the  bountiful  and  glorious  light  of 
another  day.  Surely,  of  all  the  hard  portions 
which  the  human  heart  has  perversely  select- 
ed for  itself,  there  can  be  nothing  to  exceed 
this  in  piognancy  of  suffering. 

The  day  arrived,  on  the  evening  of  which 
Anna  was  to  meet  her  lover,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  Mary's  eye  followed 
her  with  uncommon  scrutiny ;  emd  when  she 
stole  out  in  the  twilight  hour,  she  felt  like  a 
guilty  thief  who  is  about  to  wrong  his  trust- 
ing master. 

Is  there  any  beauty  in  a  beloved  counte- 
nance that  can  clear  away  the  darkness  of  a 
troubled  spirit?  Or  is  there  any  music  in 
words  of  love  that  can  charm  away  the 
reproaches  of  the  still  small  voice? 

Anna  felt  there  was  none ;  and  returned 
that  night  to  her  solitary  chamber,  with 
heaviness  of  heart;  but  yet  there  was  a 
spell  upon  her,  which  she  could  not,  would 
not  break,  and  all  night  long  she  wearied 
herself  with  dwelling  upon  and  comparing 
such  pictures  of  the  future,  as  love,  romance, 
euid  contempt  of  humble  life,  combined  to 
present  On  one  side,  there  was  her  poverty, 
her  dependence,  her  weak  health,  and  in- 
ability to  struggle  with  the  rough  accidents 
of  life ;  her  loneliness,  for  she  felt  alone, 
with  those  who  could  not  enter  into  her  heart 
of  hearts ;  and  the  loathing  with  which  she 
looked  round  upon  the  common  herd,  with 
whom  she  must  necessarily  assooiate,  with 
all  except  Mary,  and  Mary  was — married. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  bright  vision  of  gold- 
en uncertainties,  too  dazzling  to  be  looked 
upon  with  steady  eyes.  All  that  the  poet 
dreams  of  when  his  soul  is  most  elevated 
above  the  gross  things  of  matter,— all  that 
the  painter  pictures,  when  his  spirit  takes  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  soars  into  its  na- 
tive regions  of  light;  and,  above  all,  there 
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was  that  secret  voice,  for  ever  pleading  with 
the  heart  of  woman,  to  lean  upon  the  broken 
reed  of  earthly  love,  to  glide  upon  its  glassy 
surface,  to  repose  in  its  bower  of  thorny 
roses. 


CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  a  part  of  the  system  by  which 
Frederick  Langley  quieted  his  own  con- 
science, and  imposed  upon  Anna's  under- 
standing, that  he  urged  her  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  If  she 
would  commit  herself  to  his  protection,  and 
forsake  her  country,  and  her  friends,  it  was 
to  be  of  her  own  choosing ;  he  only  promised 
her  unchemging  fidelity,  a  speedy  rescue  from 
poverty,  dependence,  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt; and  a  free  and  happy  life,  in  a  land  rich 
with  delightful  associations,  where  her  feeble 
constitution  might  be  invigorated,  her  taste 
gratified,  and  her  genius  encouraged;  and 
where  an  attachment  pure  and  unchanging 
as  theirs,  might  be  indulged  without  fear  of 
the  censorious  moralist,  or  the  anathema  of 
the  rigidly  righteous. 

Anna  listened  till  her  senses  were  bewil- 
dered, and  a  dense  mist  seemed  to  obscure 
her  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  It  is  for  souls  like  yours,"  continued  he, 
'^to  spurn  the  laws  that  were  only  made  for 
baser  natures.  Your  beauty  was  not  given 
to  fade  in  the  damp  fogs  of  England ;  your 
heart  to  pine  in  the  soUtude  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. Your  noble  spirit  shall  bear  you  to  a 
land  where  it  may  roam  at  will  amongst  all 
that  is  exquisite  in  art,  and  magnificent  in 
nature.''  And  thus  the  man  went  on ;  and 
the  woman  listened,  like  our  first  parent,  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter ;  until  the  one,  clear, 
divine  injunction,  was  forgotten  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture  of  ideed  happiness, 
which  now  took  possession  of  her  whole 
soul.  Could  this  picture,  and  all  the  disobe- 
dience which  its  realization  involved,  have 
been  described  to  her  in  the  unvarnished 


language  of  vulgar  truth,  she  would, 
probably,  have  turned  away  with  horn 
disgust,  at  once  declaring  herself  inca 
of  an  act  of  such  enormity.  But  it  is  tl 
culiar  province  of  that  power,  which  U 
quently  takes  possession  of  the  youn| 
ardent  mind,  under  tlie  character  of 
ment,  romance,  taste,  feeling,  or  whi 
fanciful  designation  its  victims  choose 
stow  upon  it,  to  invest,  with  a  sanctity 
own  creating,  whatever  is  brought  wit) 
magic  circle ;  subjecting  every  sentim 
the  censorship  of  the  poet ;  judging  of 
action  by  the  criterion  of  '^good  t 
And  thus,  many  whose  talents  have 
them  to  be  a  light,  and  a  wonder  t 
world,  having  spumed  at  the  precepts 
ligion,  as  inventions  to  frighten  fools 
having  trampled  on  the  laws  of  moral 
intended  only  to  restrain  the  base  and  i 
herd,  have  themselves  passed  away 
this  state  of  existence,  without  havio 
filled  one  rational  purpose,  or  leaving 
thing  behind  but  a  blank  or  a  ruin 
where  they  have  been.  And  it  is  in 
tion  of  these  eccentric  stars,  that  minor 
give  up  their  little  ray  of  usefulnesf 
dance,  and  glimmer,  and  expire,  IB 
ignis  fatuuB  of  the  morass. 

**  Who  Ibteiit  once  win  U«tea  twice. 
Her  heart,  be  rare,  is  not  of  ice," 

Has  been  said  by  one  who  well  knf 
weakness  of  the  human  heart ;  and  i 
manner  Anna  Clare  proved  that  her 
not  of  adamant  Time  flew  on,  and  y 
decision  was  not  made;  the  evil  da 
put  ofi*,  and  surely  there  could  be  no 
thinking  of  it  till  that  day  should 
come. 

"  Recollect,"  said  Frederick,  one  e\ 
when  they  were  about  to  part,  "thf 
have  yet  given  me  no  promise,  and  I 
three  days,  I  shall  be  gone." 

Anna  stood  for  sometime  in  spec 
and  motionless  silence ;  and  then  said 
but  audibly.  *'  Then  in  three  days  I 
either  go  with  you,  or  be  left  behind." 

Were  there  no  words  she  could  br 
opposition  to  that  fatal  journey  but  thi 
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tsion  of  total  and  solitary  bereave- 
must  be  led  behind ;  a  sound  tliat 
painfully  upon  the  heartof  woman, 
all  its  force,  and  exclaiming  with 
i  efiort,  "Then  I  will  go;"  she 
ill"  from  her  delighted  lover,  and 
rer  the  fields,  and  through  the  little 
ling  immediately  beside  the  door, 
3nce  her  father's.  She  entered: 
5  time  of  evening  prayer.  An- 
wife,  and  scrvantu^  were  gathered 
n  the  performance  of  this  holy  du- 
Anna  knelt  down  beside  them, 
vhat  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  and 
nhabitants  of  that  dwelling.  Her 
ound  her  in  loose  tresses,  her  cheek 
ed,  and  her  eye  wild  and  wander- 
uttered  no  response  to  the  pray- 
joined  not  the  hymn  which  that 
« lo  heaven. 

^ent  with  her  friend  to  her  own 
,  for  she  thought  she  must  sure- 
and  might  want  something;  so 
wn  the  candle  she  said  she  would 
her  until  she  went  to  sleep. 
),"  said  Anna,  "  you  are  very  kind, 
Id  rather  be  alone." 
I  will  come  again;"  and  so  say- 
tfl  the  room,  and  when  she  retum- 
with  the  quiet  step  of  a  mother 
to  wake  her  child.  Finding  Anna 
Lsleep,  she  stooped  over  her,  and 
lad  just  come  to  see  that  she  was 
le,  and  wanted  nothing, 
is  one  thing  I  want ;"  said  Anna, 
eurt  was  melted,  and  she  stretched 
rms  to  meet  the  embrace  of  her 
I  want  you  to  pray  for  me.  I  am 
nd  sinful  creature;  but  I  cannot 
1  now.  No,  Mary,  you  must  leave 
on  so  very  sinful,  that  even  your 
s  not  welcome  to  me." 
18  they  parted  for  the  night, 
loniing  Anna  was  not  disposed  to 
ommunicative,  nor  Mary  to  intrude 
confidence;  so  they  both  went 
he  day  with  more  than  usual  re- 
nt Mary's  suspicions  were  awak- 
1  having   heard   that   Frederick 


Langley  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
not  difiicult  to  surmise  the  rest  There  was 
beside,  a  slight  appearance  of  preparation 
in  Anna's  room,  and  Mary's  fears  were 
wrought  up  to  the  most  agonizing  appre- 
hensions. 

It  was  on  the  night  before  that  fixed  upon 
for  the  departure  of  the  lovers,  that,  after  a 
long  season  of  communion  with  her  own 
heart,  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  determined  not  to  leave  it,  until  she 
had  wrung  from  her  a  full  confession. 

Anna  was  still  up,  and  busy  with  some- 
thing which  she  hastily  concealed.  Her  looks 
were  confused,  and  her  whole  manner  waa 
constrained  and  embarrassed. 

"Anna,"  said  Marj^  seating  herself,  and 
extinguishing  her  candle,  "  I  have  come  to 
talk  with  you,  for  a  little  while.  I  know  that 
my  company  is  an  intmsion,  and  I  once 
thought,  that  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  this 
conviction,  I  should  leave  you  for  ever. 
But  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  leave  you, 
Anna,  though  you  seem  disposed  to  shake 
me  off.  So  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  sin- 
gle question,  and  because  I  am  in  earnest, 
in  serious  and  sad  earnest,  I  will  speak  at 
once  to  the  point ;  and  now  ask  you,  Anna 
Clare,  if  you  are  not  in  the  secret  of  your 
heart,  harbouring  a  design,  upon  which  you 
cannot,  before  you  go  to  rest  this  night,  pray 
for  the  blessing  of  Ahnighty  God  ?" 

Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
was  silent  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  she 
roused  herself. 

"  I  will  never  be  guilty  of  telling  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  to  you  or  to  any  one ;  and 
since,  by  evasion,  I  should  stand  as  much 
committed  in  your  eyes  as  by  a  disclosure  of 
the  whole  truth,  I  will  tell  you  that  to-mor- 
row night,  Frederick  Langley  will  set  off  for 
Italy; — at  eleven  o'clock,  his  carriage  will 
pass  your  gate,  and, — I  am  to  be  his  com- 
panion !" 

A  long  silence  followed,  for  Anna  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  Mary  was  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden,  so  awiul,  a  termina- 
tion to  all  her  love,  and  all  her  kindness. 
Thoughts  of  tenderness,  mingled  with  the 
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recollection  of  curly  years,  riirflicd  upon  lier, 
loo  powerfully  for  uttcrunce  ;  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  tliinkiujL^  of/'  ron- 
tinued  Anna,  "you  are  tliinkinij  of  my  in- 
gratitudii  to  you.  And,  ah  I  Mary,  when  I 
am  laid  upon  my  deatli-hcd.  I  shall  think  of 
it  too." 

*■  I  believe  I  waH,"  replied  Mary,  ^*  but  it 
was  a  Helfish  and  unworthy  thought."  And 
then,  taking  the  hand  of  her  friend,  ehc  con- 
tinued, *'  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  weigh- 
tier conoiderations.  Let  us  think  where  that 
death-bed  may  be  !  But  first,  tell  me  truly, 
did  my  Bcnses  deceive  me."  And  slie  ques- 
oned  Anna,  in  such  plain  and  homely  words, 
that  the  poor  victim  of  self-deception,  who 
had  been  cheating  her  understanding  with 
the  language  of  poetry,  shrunk  back,  wound- 
ed and  terrified,  from  Mary's  strict  and  de- 
termined investigation  of  the  truth ;  while 
all  that  she  could  venture  in  her  own  defence, 
was  a  few  words  about  her  lover's  devoted 
and  generouft  attachment. 

"  Oh !  truHt  him  not ;"  replied  Mary,  "  the 
generosity  of  man  wakes  only  while  his  pas- 
sions sleep.  And  as  for  his  love,  think  not 
of  it.  A  few  years  will  pass  away,  and  he 
will  laugh  at  tlie  village  girl  who  was  the 
plaything  of  his  youth ;  and  she  will  be  dy- 
ing in  that  far  country,  where  there  is  not  a 
single  friend  to  protect  her." 

"Mary,  you  do  not  know,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  know,  the  strength  of  a  love 
like  ours." 

**  Then,  because  you  wander  out  by  moon- 
light, and  read  verses,  and  sing  love-songs 
together,  you  think  you  know  better  than  we 
do,  what  belongs  to  true  and  faitliful  love. 
Listen  to  me,  my  poor  infatuated  friend.  I 
cannot  speak  in  polished  language,  but  I  will 
tell  you  a  plain  trutli.  The  man  who  leads 
you  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  calls  upon 
your  generosity  for  tlie  sacrifice  of  your  good 
name,  is  not  your  lover ;  he  is  your  enemy. 
No,  though  he  may  follow,  flatter,  and  serve 
you,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  he  is  your 
deadUest  enemy ;  but  he  who  strives  to  cor- 
rect  your  foibles,  who  points  out  your  faults. 


who  loves  you  most  tenderly,  when  you  are 
serving  God,  even  though  you  should  at  the 
same  time,  be  neglecting  him ;  with  thii  man, 
you  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  happily  on 
earth, — with  this  man,  you  may  hope  to  live 
more  happily  in  heaven.  I  know  that  yoa 
look  down  with  contempt,  upon  the  affection 
which  subsistB  between  Andrew  Miller  and 
myself;  but  tliat  humble  man,  whom  yon 
despitH?,  would  sooner  part  with  bis  right 
hand,  tlian  he  would  make  me  a  fit  object  for 
the  finger  of  malice  to  point  at,  with  scom 
and  derision." 

"  Then  will  you,  Mary,  never  look  upon 
me  nor  call  me  your  friend  again  1" 

"  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  answer.  I  have  striven  to  rea- 
son with  you  coolly,  and  without  throwing 
into  the  scale  tlie  least  particle  of  individoal 
feeling;  for  we  ought  to  look  up  to  higher 
considerations;  but  since  you  have  asked 
me,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  m 
any  circumstance  in  Ufe  that  can  tear  away- 
my  deep-rooted  love  for  you,  Anna,  nor  an^ 
situation  in  which  I  would  forsake  you.  I 
like  not  professions ;  but  I  do  feel  that  in  it\ 
lowest  pit  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  I  shoimld 
be  ready  to  seek  you,  and  if  it  were  poasikl^ 
to  save  you.  Nay,  do  not  weep,  Anna,  7011 
surely  must  have  believed  as  much  as  this  of 
me  before,  or  else  my  conduct  has  sadly  be- 
lied my  feelings ;  but  I  will  talk  no  more  oT 
myself;  it  is  for  you,  that  I  feel  this  torturiiV 
anxiety ;  for  you  who  have  dwelt  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  kind  family — who  have  been  broogi^ 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
— are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  common  ad-.  -^^ 
versities  of  hfe,  without  a  home  in  your  miA'l  «^ 
ness,  a  friend  in  your  sorrow,  or  the  consoh-l  ^.^ 
tions  of  religion  in  your  remorse  ]  Are  y* 
prepared  to  live  on,  from  day  to  day,  withwrf 
asking  the  blessing  of  your  Creator,  at  foor 
lying  down,  and  your  uprising?  Arc  y* 
prepared  lo  be  hurried  to  the  grave,  by  ti* 
hands  of  unpitying  strangers,  with  no  tf^ 
shed  over  you,  no  memorial,  but  in  ^ 
wounded  spirits  of  those  who  would  ^b^ 
remember  you  no  more  ?  And  thii^  An* 
is  but  an  outline— but  a  faint  sketch  li^ 
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fate  to  which  you  are  ahout  to  consign  your- 
self. Fill  it  up,  with  all  that  you  can  inia- 
agine  of  wretchedness,  and  the  picture  wUl 
not  be  less  true.  I  know  too  well  tliat  I  have 
little  to  offer  you  on  the  other  side ;  little,  as 
regards  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  oh !  let 
me  in  treat  you  to  trust  in  Him,  who  can  make 
a  path  for  his  people  through  the  wilderness. 
I  We  cannot  tell  when  the  precious  manna  will 
(all,  nor  discern  which  is  the  rock  that  will  be 
■mitten,  nor  say  in  what  quarter  the  pillar  of 
fire  will  first  appear ;  but  we  know  that  his 
promises  are  sure,  and  that  he  will  never 
leave,  nor  forsake  his  suffering  people.  Into 
his  hands  I  commit  you,  beloved  friend  of  my 
youth,  farewell,  and  may  his  blessing  be  upon 
I  yon." 

On  the  following  morning,  a  note  was 
Ibroagfat  to  Anna,  which  she  read  hastily, 
I  and  then  presented  in  silence  to  her  friend. 
I  It  ran  as  follows. 

"Dear  Anna, 
"1  have  but  a  moment  of  lime  to  tell  you, 
that  1  still  keep  to  my  purpose  of  going  to 
night;  and  as  a  proof  how  much  I  leave  you 
to  Ihe  liberty  of  your  own  choice,  I  propose 
ibeibUowingplan.  At  eleven  my  carriage 
^  be  at  the  gate.  You  of  course,  will  be 
tt  ytMir  window.  If  you  are  still  generous 
caoQgfa  to  make  me  happy,  you  shall  wave 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  I  will  fly  to  you; 
teihoold  anything  have  occurred  to  alter 
TBor  determination,  and  I  see  no  sign,  I  will 
NiOQ,  and  the  world  will  be  to  me  a  wil- 
knm.  «F.  L." 

'Thank  God  V*  exclaimed  Mary  "you  are 
^forsaken.  Here  is  an  easy  escape  for 
.  -'  1^  Strengthen  yourself  for  the  trial,  and 
4  win  yet  be  well.  This  plan  is  admirable, 
kyoQ  will  never  meet  again,  and  the  temp- 
^tioo  will  be  so  much  leas."  But  Anna 
^Bned  away  from  these  congratulations  to 
"•iaher  tears;  for  Mary,  in  her  uncontroul- 
^exBtacy,  had  hit  upon  the  expression  of 
^Qtoi  least  calculated  to  convey  anything 
'b  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  her  friend. 

YoQ  will  never  meet  again." 

^Uiog  it  almost  impoMible,  for  minds  un- 


der the  influence  of  such  opposite  feelings,  to 
meet  together  through  this  critical  day,  in 
any  tiling  like  confidence,  Mary  busied  her- 
self more  tlian  usual  with  her  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  Anna  spent  nearly  the  whole  time 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room.  Once,  or 
twice,  Mary  knocked  at  her  door,  but  as 
Anna  opened  it  without  saying  a  word,  she 
made  some  indifferent  enquiries  about  ordi- 
nary concerns,  and  lefl  her  to  the  meditations 
of  her  own  heart ;  wisely  judging,  that  af\er 
having  said  all  she  could  when  the  ear  of 
friendship  was  open,  to  urge  her  with  re- 
peated arguments  and  entreaties,  would  only 
be  defeating  her  own  purpose,  by  strength- 
ening the  opposition  of  her  friend. 

It  was  a  quiet  day  in  April,  but  there  were 
no  showers  nor  any  wind,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  upon  the  opening  flowers ;  the  buds  burst 
forth,  and  the  bees  were  awakened  from 
their  long  sleep ;  the  birds  were  busy  with 
their  nests,  singing  as  they  built  their  sum- 
mer homes ;  the  fields  were  green,  Eind  the 
lambs,  in  merry  troops,  gambolled  over  the 
smooth  lawn  that  lay  beside  the  garden  emd 
orchard  of  Andrew  Miller,  who  stood  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  threshold  of  his  door,  as 
if  hesitating  which  he  should  most  enjoy — 
the  fair  face  of  nature  smiling  in  her  loveli- 
ness without,  or  that  which  perpetually  bless- 
ed his  peaceful  home  within.  You  would 
have  thought,  to  see  that  man,  when  he 
looked  around  him,  that  his  cup  of  happiness 
was  full,  and  yet,  when  he  turned  to  enter, 
there  was  an  expression  upon  his  counte- 
nance that  seemed  to  say, "  I  have  yet  more." 

At  the  pleasant  window  of  a  chamber  in 
that  same  house,  a  window  that  looked  out 
upon  the  same  lawn,  and  was  lighted  up 
by  the  scune  cheering  sunshine,  sat  a  melan- 
choly creature,  almost  without  life,  and  ap- 
parently without   motion.      That  glorious 
I  sunshine  fell  upon  her  cheek,  as  upon  a 
I  marble  statue ;  that  fair  landscape  smiled 
I  before  her  in  vain ;  and  those  merry  birds, — 
I  what  was  their  ceaseless  song  to  her  who 
!,  knew  neither  sound  of  joy,  nor  sight  of  love- 
I  liness ;  to  whom  the  heavens  were  darkness, 
I  and  the  earth  a  desert? 
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Tlic  evening  came,  the  gray,  Btill  evening ; 
and  the  birds  that  had  been  budy  all  the  day, 
fijlded  their  weary  wings  to  rest.  Tiie  cur- 
tain of  night  Icll  silently,  and  Anna  was 
alone, — alone,  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 

It  is  not  difTiculi  to  cherish  in  our  hearts 
an  evil  purpose,  while  engaged  in  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  associated  with  beings, 
frail  and  erring  as  ourselves  ;  for  the  bustle 
of  business,  and  the  dissipation  of  society, 
both  tend  to  drown  the  whispers  of  the  still, 
small  voice.  But  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  nighl,  when  we  are  taught  from  our 
cradles  to  believe,  and  feel  in  our  inmost 
souls,  that  an  Almighty  being  is  watching 
over  us ;  tliathe  who  spangled  the  blue  vault 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stars,  and 
led  forth  the  silver  moon  along  her  pathway 
in  the  heavens,  and  spread  the  silent  and 
refreshing  dews  upon  the  earth,  and  hushed 
the  winds  at  his  bidding,  is  regarding  with 
eyes  of  benignity  and  love,  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  sent,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
to  trace  out  tlieir  pilgrimage  through  a  life 
of  trials  and  temptations.  Ah !  it  needs  a 
heart  of  adamant,  to  look  out  upon  a  slum- 
bering world,  and  up  to  the  glorious  heavens, 
and  yet  keep  tliis  evil  purpose  unchemged. 

Anna  Clare  was  more  than  commonly 
alive  to  the  sweet  influences  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  no  other  medium  could  have  been 
found  so  efiectual,  to  restore,  to  its  proper 
tone,  her  wandering  and  distracted  mind. 

There  was  a  sound  of  distant  wheels, — 
No!  it  iXust  have  been  the  rustling  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  for  this  was  not  the  hour ; — 
again,  it  was  no  deception,  she  heard  them 
afar  oSJ  and  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  to 
the  appointed  place,  and  stopped.  For  a 
few  moments  all  was  silence,  and  then  the 
carriage  rolled  on,  and  the  sound  died  away 
upon  the  breeze.  It  was  but  for  a  few 
moments  tliat  her  spirit  had  to  struggle  with 
temptation,  but  were  they  not  ages  in  their 
intensity  of  suffering. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Let  not  those  who  make  great  aacrificet 
to  duty,  be  led  on  by  the  hope  of  immediate 
reward.  When  a  limb  is  severed  from  the 
human  body,  the  first  terrible  itroke  k  not 
all  that  has  to  be  borne;  there  are  ailer 
seasons  of  pain  emd  suffering,  that  must,  in- 
evitably, be  endured :  and  when  an  idol  of 
clay  is  broken  in  the  dust,  it  requires  time  for 
humbling  reflection,  before  its  votaries  can 
be  convinced  of  the  reality. 

Mary  had  not  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  because  she  wished  her  to  look  for 
assistance  to  a  higher  power.  She  therefore 
retired  into  her  own  closet,  and  spent  the 
dreaded  time  in  prayer ;  but  she  too  heard 
the  carriage  wheels,  and  knowing  when  they 
passed  on,  that  her  friend  was  no  longer  ii 
danger,  she  rose  up  with  the  thankfulness 
of  one  who  has  experienced  a  merciful 
deliverance. 

Those  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow-H^rcaturcs,  must  be 
prepared  for  many  an  ungrateful  return — for 
many  a  heart-rending  repulse ;  to  which, 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  being  about 
their  Master's  business,  can  reconcile  the 
sensitive  mind.  Those  who  would  save  a 
suflerer  from  death,  must  oAen  present  an 
unwelcome  draught  to  lips  that  loathe  its 
bitterness;  and  those  who  would  save  a  soul 
from  sin,  must  bear  with  that  rebellious  soul 
in  all  its  struggles  to  return ;  for  it  is  not  by 
one  tremendous  effort  that  the  bonds  of 
earthly  passion  can  be  broken.  Thewoik 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  is  a  work  of 
patience,  not  of  triumph ;  and  there  must  be 
long  seasons  of  painful  endurance,  of  watch- 
fulness, and  prayer,  which  nothing  but  a  deep 
and  devoted  love  to  the  heavenly  Father, 
whose  service  they  are  engaged  in,  can  pos- 
sibly enable  them  to  sustain. 

When  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  early  on  tlie  following  morning,  she 
found  her  agitated,  feverish,  and  restless. 

"  I  am  not  resigned,''  were  the  first  words 
that  Anna  spoke ;  <<  I  wish  I  had  gone." 
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"But  yon  must  be  convinced,  that  the 
choice  you  made,  was  a  right  one." 

"  I  can  hardly  say  that  it  was  my  choice. 
I  wiahed  to  go,  and  yet  had  no  power  to 
wave  the  handkerchief;  there  was  something 
00  still,  so  calm,  all  around  me :  and  I  thought 
of  that  beautiful  hymn,  which  we  learned 
when  we  were  cliildren,  ^Though  no  man 
■eeth  thee,  yet  God  seeth  thee ;'  and  it  seem- 
ed to  strengthen  me  for  my  trial." 

"  Then  let  us  together  offer  up  our  thanks 
to  Him,  who  stretches  out  his  hand  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  rebellious  creatures,  when 
they  will  not  struggle  for  themselves." 

^But  I  am  not  sufficiently  thankful  yet, 
Bfary ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  I 
Khali  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

"Oh !  not  me,  Anna ;  you  have  nothing  for 
'which  to  bless  me;  you  should  only  bless 
ttiat  Being,  who  gave  me  a  heart  to  love,  and 
a  wish  to  save  you." 

"  But  I  am  not  saved  yet ; — I  commit  no 
nn,  because  I  have  no  temptation.  I  submit, 
because  resistance  is  vain,  but  I  do  think, 
that  if  Frederick  Langley  would  come  back 
and  speak  one  kind  word  to  me,  I  would  go 
with  him  at  this  instant" 

Mary  inwardly  thanked  God  that  such  a 
trial  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated ;  and  she 
bore  with  Anna's  murmurings,  day  afler  day, 
widioat  reproach,  and  even  without  repining ; 
for  die  believed  that  brighter  hours  would 
eooie,  and  that  her  beloved  friend  would  Uve 
to  see  more  clearly,  and  to  fed  more  calmly. 

And  here  let  us  pause  awhile,  to  enquire 
what  is  the  cause,  and  the  root  of  that  suffer- 
ing, which  an  inexperienced  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  describe,  it  may  be,  from  her  own 
want  of  mental  power,  with  a  feeble  and  use- 
IcM  pen.  Is  it  not  in  the  cultivation  and  en- 
eoongeroent  of  those  feelings  which  are  not 
ealeulated  to  afford  either  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves, or  benefit  to  others ; — in  the  planting 
in  our  own  garden,  those  seeds  which  are 
only  capable  of  ripening  in  a  totcdly  different 
toil? — in  an  inordinate  desire  aAer  tliose 
pieasures  which,  however  lawful  in  tliem- 
lelves,  are  and  ought  to  be,  unattainable  to 
OS ;  and  a  consequent  looking  down  upon  such 


as  are  set  before  us,  with  indifference  or  dis- 
gust? Oh !  tliat  we  would  teach  ourselves — 
that  some  kind  friend  would  teach  us,  rightly 
to  value,  and  properly  to  use,  that  wisdom 
tliat  is  given  to  man,  that  he  may  profit  with- 
al ; — that  wisdom  which  compels  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  who  created  us  knows  best  for 
what  situation  we  are  most  fitted,  in  a  world 
where  so  many  different  degrees  of  moral 
and  physical  beauty  are,  no  doubt  for  wise 
purposes,  permitted  to  exist ;  and  tliat  when 
we  are  desiring  what  belongs  not  to  our  own 
sphere,  and  indulging  in  the  vain  thought, 
that  in  some  other  station  we  could  be  more 
virtuous,  and  more  happy,  we  are  in  fact 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  Providence 
and  arraigning  tlie  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 
What  is  the  sum  of  misery  brought  upon 
the  world  by  this  dreadful  delusion,  no  pen 
can  describe.  How  many  with  wounded 
spirits  and  aching  hearts,  have  looked  back 
to  the  morning  of  life,  when  this  important 
choice  was  made,  betwixt  contentedness  with 
the  things  that  are,  and  desire  of  those  which 
might  be !  In  thousands  of  instances  it  has 
been  the  root  of  that  fatal  malady,  which  is 
called  a  broken  heart ;  and  in  the  present,  it 
well  nigh  cost  the  sufferer  her  life; — her 
wretched,  earthly,  perishable  life,  not  that 
which  is  eternal:  for  in  the  quiet  hours  of  a 
lingering  illness,  other  thoughts  arose  that 
wore  a  different  character.  The  strength  of 
earthly  passion  was  subdued,  the  clouds  of 
earthly  prejudice  were  swept  away,  before 
the  clear  dawn  of  undeniable  truth ;  fate,  aw- 
fully late,  when  it  first  shines  upon  the  steps 
that  are  descending  to  the  grav|, — when  it 
first  lights  up  the  eye  that  is  about  to  close 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  the  jocund  summer  came,  and 
spread  her  smiling  flowers  in  the  patli  of  An- 
drew and  Mary,  Anna  was  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  enjoyment.    She  was  too 
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feeble  to  lake  exercise,  and  the  evening 
dews,  to  others  so  cool  and  refreshing,  to  her 
were  chill,  and  damp,  and  cheerless.  But 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  complain ;  she 
never  spoke  of  Italy,  and  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Langley  never  passed  her  lips;  only, 
sometimes  when  she  drew  shivering  to  tlie 
fire,  Mary  could  see  tliat  the  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  and  tlien  she  knew  that  her  spirit 
had  flown  away  to  distant  lands. 

It  was  but  twelve  short  months  since  that 
proud  family  came  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Since  Anna  was  rich  in  the  possession  of 
youth,  and  heal  111,  and  happiness ;  and  now 
what  a  picture  of  melancholy  did  her  faded 
form  present ; — of  melancholy,  but  not  of  des- 
pair j  for  she  never  murmured,  and  some- 
times her  countenance  would  be  lighted  up 
by  a  smile,  that  showed  how  much  slie  was 
striving  against  the  tide  of  painful  and  con- 
tending emotions,  which  often  seemed  ready 
to  rush  in  and  overwhelm  her  reason.  It 
was  a  faint  and  sickly  smile,  that  told  more 
than  teeu-s,  what  her  heart  had  passed 
through.  Like  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine, 
on  the  landscape  which  the  tempest  had  laid 
waste: — tlie  first  budding  of  the  trees,  when 
the  whirlwind  has  torn  their  branches. 

The  autumn  of  tliis  year  was  unusually 
mild  and  genial ;  and  so  gentle  and  imper- 
ceptible was  the  progress  of  Anna's  disorder, 
tliat  Mary  saw  no  reason  for  alarming  ap- 
prehension. It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  frail  ten- 
ement to  which  her  spirit  held,  but  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  immediate  danger.  Much 
depended  upon  care  and  quiet  ]  and  here  all 
circumstances  were  in  her  favour,  for  no  one 
could  have  ,#better  nurse  than  Mary,  and  no 
place  could  be  more  quiet  than  the  village  of 

L ,  when  the  Langleys  were  not  there  to 

disturb  it 

Day  aifler  day  passed  on  with  its  little  rou- 
tine of  domestic  duties ;  rumour  was  silent, 
and  scandal  slept,  for  Anna  Clare  was  ill, 
and  poor,  and  tliose  who  had  once  envied, 
could  now  afford  to  pity  her. 

On  one  fine  Sabbath  morning  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Mary  returned  from  church,  she 
found  that  her  friend  had  risen  witliout  any 


assistance,  had  dressed  herself^  and  was 
seated  in  a  high-backed  arm  chair,  formerly 
occupied  by  her  fatlier. 

'^You  should  not  have  done  tliis,"  said 
Mary ;  "  you  know  it  is  too  much  for  you." 

*'  I  believe  now  tliat  it  is  too  mucli  for  me, 
but  I  did  not  tliink  so  an  hour  ago.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  the  effect  of  fever,  but  I  felt  ca- 
pable of  any  thing ;  so  much  alive,  that  while 
the  church  bells  were  ringing,  I  fancied  I 
could  really  go  along  with  you ;  and  now  I 
have  hardly  strength  to  tell  you  how  foolish 
I  have  been." 

Mary  begged  she  would  take  some  re- 
freshment and  tell  her  at  some  other  time ; 
but  it  would  not  do,  she  was  all  animation 
and  excitement,  and  could  not  be  silenL 

"  Mary,  I  have  been  praying  this  morning 
that  I  may  live  till— till  he  returns  from 
Italy.  You  will  allow  me  to  see  him  then, 
for  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  him 
when  I  am  so  near  the  grave.  I  have 
thought  of  all  that  I  will  say,  and  indeed, 
Mary,  it  is  not  of  earthly  love,  but  of  heav- 
enly, tliat  I  shall  talk  to  him  tlien ;  and  it 
may  be,  when  he  sees  how  I  am  changed, 
that  he  will  listen  to  me.  I  will  tell  him  of 
the  hours  we  have  both  wasted,  of  tlie  time 
that  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  surely  he 
will  listen  to  me ;  and  oh !  Mary,  if  it  be  the 
will  of  heaven  that  I  should  at  last  be  instru- 
mental in  his  good,  it  will  repay  me  (or  all 
that  I  have  suffered." 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  neighbour,  a  young 
woman  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
both,  and  ofVen  came  to  sit  with  Anna,  when 
Mary  weis  engaged  with  more  active  occu- 
pations. The  young  woman  took  a  seat, 
and  they  talked  together  about  tlie  affairs  of 
the  village,  the  Sunday  School,  tlie  clergy- 
man, and  the  sermon,  to  which  Uiey  had  that 
day  hstened.  Mary  all  tlie  while  stealing 
anxious  glances  at  tlie  countenance  of  her 
friend,  now  more  tlian  usually  animated, 
and  beaming  with  a  strange  and  radiant 
beauty,  that  was  almost  supernatural.  On 
her  cheek  there  was  a  glow  so  bright  and 
vivid,  in  her  eyes  tuch  clear  and  dazzling 
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splendour,  and  upon  her  smooth  forehead 
such  calm  and  unearthly  paleness,  that  it 
seemed  as  if,  in  compassion  to  her  young 
spirit,  tlie  last  awful  struggle,  tlic  lost  terri- 
ble separation,  had  been  done  away,  and 
its  earthly  companion  had  been  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  regions  of  eternity,  refined  and 
pure  as  tiiat  spirit  itselfl 

Mary  gazed  for  some  time,  thinking  little 
of  the  conversation,  until  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
name. 

"  Speaking  of  the  school,"  said  the  young 
woman,  "  reminds  me  of  the  Langleys. 
Have  you  heard  the  news?  tliat  old  Sir 
Thomas  is  dead,  and  the  young  gentleman, 
now  Sir  Frederick,  is  coming  down  with 
his  bride  to  take  possession  of  his  estates  1" 
A  deadly  paleness  stole  over  the  counte- 
nance of  the  poor  invalid,  and  a  cold  shiver- 
ing crept  slowly  over  her  whole  frame. 

Mary  had  time  to  conceal  her  friend  from 
the  observation  of  her  visiter,  by  standing 
up,  and  arranging  the  pillows  upon  which 
she  leaned ;  while  her  eye  caught  tlie  sha- 
dow of  a  heavy  cloud,  which  she  pointed 
oat,  fearing  it  portended  rain;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  young  woman  took  a 
hasty  leave,  and  returned  home. 

With  Anna  all  suffering  was  now  suspen- 
ded ;  and  (or  a  few  moments  life  itself  seemed 
to  be  extinct  When  she  again  opened  her 
eyes,  she  was  stretched  upon  her  own  bed, 
and  Mary  was  bending  over  her.  It  was 
some  time  before  returning  consciousness 
brought  back  the  whole  tnith  in  its  terrible 
reality :  but  it  came  at  last,  and,  pressing  the 
gentle  hand  which  had  been  chafing  her 
temples,  earnestly  and  affectionately  between 
both  her  ovm,  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
ber  friend,  and  said,  in  a  fcunt,  but  audible 
«hi^)er,  **  So  soon,  Mary !  I  did  not  think  it 
voold  have  been  so  soon." 

From  this  time  she  never  spoke  again  of 
Frederick  Langley,  nor  made  the  least  allu- 
M  to  any  circumstance  connected  with  him. 
She  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  resigned  to 
die  ;~to  die,  but  not  to  live. 
It  ^ipears  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  thing. 


to  the  soul  that  is  weary  of  the  toils  of  mor- 
tality, to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
and  soar  away  into  a  higher  realm  of  purer 
and  more  ethereal  existence;  and  tliusno 
sooner  is  the  future  shrouded  in  darkness, 
than  to  die  becomes  the  choice  of  the  senti- 
mentalist, in  preference  to  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  the  ills  of  life. 

Anna  Clare  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
she  was  gently  and  gradually  passing  away 
from  the  world,  or  rather  the  world  was  los- 
ing its  importance,  and  even  its  place  in  her 
visions  of  futurity ;  and,  therefore,  she  con- 
cluded that  death  must  be  at  hand :  yet,  had 
she  fondly  pictured  to  herself  one  scene,  be- 
fore the  last,  and  dwelt  upon  it  with  a  child- 
ish intensity  of  interest;  a  scene,  in  which 
her  lover  should  return,  and  beholding  her 
altered  form  so  wasted  by  sickness  and  sor- 
row, should  listen  to  her  parting  prayers,  and 
let  her  last  admonitions  sink  deep  into  his 
heart  For  this  she  had  made  frequent  and 
earnest  supplications,  and  for  this  she  had 
felt  willing  to  die ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  fully  known,  slie  had  appropriated  to 
herself  some  little  merit  for  the  generosity 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  had  been  somewhat 
charmed  by  her  own  disinterestedness  of 
feeling, — a  disinterestedness  that  was  sorely 
put  to  the  test,  when  she  found  that  he,  on 
whom  she  had  bestowed  so  much  concern, 
had  chosen  for  himself  another  companion 
through  the  pilgrimage  of  life ;  and  that,  if 
its  rough  passages  were  to  be  smoothed  for 
him  by  a  female  hand,  that  hand  must  not  be 
hers.  Night  and  day,  this  humbling  truth, 
with  all  its  heartless  and  dreary  accompani- 
ments, was  present  to  the  mind,  until  death 
became  no  longer  her  choice,  for  to  her  it 
seemed  impossible  to  live. 

To  go  forth  again  into  the  wilderness,  after 
having  pined  in  the  desert; — to  set  sail 
again  upon  the  stormy  ocean,  with  frail 
bark,  and  doubtful  pilot,  with  trembling  com- 
pass, and  shattered  mast;— to  meet  again 
the  crosses,  and  disappointments,  and  vexa- 
tions of  life ;  witli  hopes  that  have  been 
blighted  in  the  bud,  and  desires  that  have 
failed,  and  patience  tliat  has  not  bad  its  per- 
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feet  work,  requires  more  true  fortitude,  and 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  than  to  draw 
back  from  the  brightest  earthly  prospects, 
and  sink  into  an  early  grave :  and  yet  so  it 
was  witli  the  miserable  invalid,  tliat  her 
disease  made  no  progress,  and  she  found 
herself,  oiler  tlie  expiration  of  the  winter 
months,  not  only  alive,  but  evidently  gaining 
strength ;  and  painful  duties,  which  in  her 
weakness  she  had  set  aside  as  utterly  im- 
practicable, now  came  crowding  upon  her 
in  terrible  magnitude  and  hated  reality.  And 
then  the  indescribable  gloom,  and  darkness 
of  that  little  chamber,  in  which  she  first  arose 
from  her  sick  bed,  and  looked  out  again  upon 
a  world,  which  presented  nothing  to  her 
perverted  eye  but  an  interminable  waste  of 
barrenness. 

How  little  do  we  know  ourselves !  Anna 
Clare  had  imagined,  that  in  the  calmness 
with  which  she  had  welcomed  the  approach 
of  death,  there  was  mingled  no  inconsidera- 
ble share  of  willing  submission  to  the  will  of 
a  gracious  and  overruling  Providence ;  but 
where  was  that  submission  now?  Alas! 
it  had  only  been  conditional ;  for  no  sooner 
was  the  decree  gone  forth,  that  she  must 
live,  and  not  die,  then  her  heart  was  torn 
with  repining,  and  her  cup  of  wretchedness 
was  full. 

There  is  nothing  more  selfish  than  melan- 
choly ;  and  lamentable  is  it  to  find,  that  the 
sentimental  world  have  invested  this  absorb- 
ing malady  with  a  kind  of  interest  which 
makes  it  rather  sought  than  shunned  by  vast 
multitudes  of  young  ladies  who,  too  indolent 
to  exert  themselves,  hang  their  heads  for 
weariness;  grow  sallow  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, and  sigh  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  who 
read  novels  for  want  of  rational  excitement ; 
fkll  in  love  for  want  of  something  else  to  do ; 
fancy  themselves  heroines  because  they  are 
in  fact,  nothing ;  and  drawl  out  to  troops  of 
confidential  friends,  long  histories  of  imagi- 
nary troubles,  because  they  know  no  real 
ones.  The  victims  of  this  disease  may  be 
known  by  their  perpetually  babbling  about 
pains  and  palpitations.  Nerves  occupy 
their  attention  when  they  wake,  nightmare 


when  they  sleep,  and  self  airways.  Their 
dearest  friends  may  sicken  and  die,  they  are 
too  languid  to  nurse  them;  a  miserable 
population  may  be  starving  around,  they  are 
too  delicate  to  feed  them !  afflictions,  priva- 
tions and  crosses,  may  be  sent  amongst  the 
circle  in  which  they  exist — they  "have  a 
silent  sorrow,"  so  deep-<eated  and  over- 
whelming, that  they  can  neither  pity  nor  re- 
lieve them;  and  they  would  rather  give  a 
lecture  on  their  own  distresses,  than  listen 
to  the  rejoicing  of  a  multitude.  If  they 
escape  the  temptation  of  a  sinful  worid,  to 
which  their  minds  are  peculiarly  open,  from 
having  had  raised  up  in  them  a  false  appetite,  a 
craving  for  unwholsome  food,  it  is  but  to  drag 
on  a  neglected,  weary,  and  loathed  existence, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  confines  of  the  grave 
without  having  gathered  one  flower  to 
sweeten  it ;  and  to  look  forward  into  etemiqr 
without  having  insured  one  rational  ground 
of  hope  to  glimmer  in  the  gulf  of  darkness. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  last  stage  of 
the  existence  of  many  a  melancholy  young 
lady ;  who,  while  she  was  young,  might  veiy 
beautifully  have  hung  her  harp  upon  the 
willows,  and  the  world  at  first  might  have 
sighed  over  its  silent  chords,  and  pitied  the 
mute  minstrel :  but  neither  a  silent  harp,  nor 
a  mute  minstrel,  will  long  engage  the  sym- 
pathy of  tlie  worid.  We  must  either  play 
for  its  pastime,  or  labour  in  its  service.  Its 
stirring  communities  extend  not  their  patron- 
age to  any  quiescent  member,  and  if  we  will 
sit  down  by  the  way  side,  while  our  more 
energetic  companions  pass  on,  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  will  be,  that  we  shall  be 
left  behind,  if  not  actually  trampled  under 
their  feet 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

^  Is  there  nothing,"  said  Andrew  Miller  to 
his  wife,  one  day,  as  they  walked  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbour;  "is  there  nothing  that  can 
be  done  for  this  poor  young  woman?   Do 
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you  really  think,  that  if  she  could  get  out  a 
little  into  the  fresh  air,  it  would  not  do  her 
good? 

Mary  had  so  long  dreaded  this  remark, 
that  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when  it  was 
made ;  and  yet  she  knew  not  what  to  say  in 
behalf  of  her  friend :  for  she  believed  in  her 
heart  that  she  was  now  capable  of  perform- 
ing many  active  duties,  yet  she  saw  her 
every  day,  languid,  listless,  and  weary  of 
heneIC  It  was  a  delicate  and  painful  task 
to  rouse  her ;  as  Mary  was  situated,  pecu- 
liarly so ;  for  it  seemed  almost  like  grudg- 
ing her  the  indulgencies  of  sickness:  but  if 
she  would  not  rouse  herself,  it  must  be  done 
for  her;  for  there  was  neither  kindness  or 
wisdom  in  permitting  her  to  be  so  lost ;  and, 
therefore,  one  fine  Sunday  aflemoon,  when 
Anna  had  ventured  down  stairs  to  join  the 
family,  and  had  even  been  attracted  to  the 
door,  by  little  Martha's  exclamation  about 
primroses  and  violets ;  Mary  was  glad  to 
make  use  of  a  message  from  old  Phebe,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  lecture,  which  she  in- 
tended should  follow,  if  necessary. 

"  Old  Phebe !"  exclaimed  Anna,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  the  name,  "  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten poor  Phebe !    Where  does  she  live  ?" 

**  She  lives  in  the  thatched  house  at  the 
end  of  the  lane ;  and,  I  assure  you,  she  has 
not  forgotten  you,  for  she  of\en  asks  about 
yoQ ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  desired 
me  to  tell  you,  as  soon  as  you  were  able  to 
walk  oat,  that  she  had  something  to  tell  you 
which  I  suppose  is  a  secret,  for  she  wished 
yoQtogo  akme." 

*<  What  can  it  be?"  said  Anna,  <<  I  wiH  cer- 
tunly  go  to-morrow,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon 
u  the  weather  is  mild." 

**  We  shall  hardly  have  it  mUder  than  to 
day." 

*^  Oh!  but  you  know  I  have  not  walked  for 
■0  long !" 

*^  I  would  walk  with  you  to  the  door.  It  is 
bat  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  poor  old  wo- 
man would  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Besides, 
it  may  be  something  of  consequence,  for  she 
Ipoked  very  grave,  and  /ery  earnest  when 
riieioldme." 


The  tale  of  Mahomed  and  the  mountain, 
probably  did  not  occur  to  Anna  at  the  time, 
or  she  might  very  reasonably  have  asked, 
why  the  old  woman  could  not  come  to  her ; 
so  afler  a  great  deal  of  bargaining  with  her 
curiosity,  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  short  of  payment  in  full,  she  muf- 
fled herself  up,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
faithful  friend,  walked,  to  her  own  amaze- 
ment, quite  up  to  the  cottage,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary fatigue. 

Phebe's  little  room  had  been  swept  and 
sanded.  The  door  was  set  open  to  admit 
the  scent  of  sweet-briar,  and  southern-wood ; 
the  ketde  was  humming  on  the  fire ;  and  she 
herself,  with  neady  pinned  kerchief,  and 
white  apron,  sat  beside  the  open  window, 
poring  over  the  pages  of  her  Bible ;  vrith 
which  she  was  too  fully  occupied  to  observe 
that  any  one  approached ;  but  when  she  did 
look  up  and  saw  the  face  that  was  dearest  to 
her  on  earth,  she  met  that  altered  counte- 
nance with  the  welcome  of  a  mother  to  her 
child ;  for  she  had  rocked  Anna  Clare  in  her 
cradle,  and  sung  her  to  sleep  on  her  bosom, 
and  Imelt  at  the  death-bed  of  both  her 
parents. 

'*  Poor  thing  I"  said  Phebe,  when  she  had 
a  little  recovered  herself,  "  you  must  have 
been  very  ill ;  I  am  sure  you  must ;  or  you 
would  have  come  to  see  me  before :  but  more 
especially,  you  would  have  let  me  nurse  you, 
for  sometimes  when  trouble  is  nearest,  kenn'd 
faces  are  dearest  That  was  a  sad  day  to 
me,  and  a  heavy  heart  I  had,  when  I  adced 
if  I  might  go  and  be  with  you,  and  they  told 
me,  as  if  from  yourself,  that  ^  Miss  Clare 
would  rather  be  alone."  So  I  thought  most 
likely,  poor  thing !  she's  out  of  her  mind,  and 
then  I  feared  it  would  shortly  be  all  over 
with  you;  though  I  can't  say  you  look  so 
bad  as  I  expected." 

At  this  time  Anna  was  looking  much  bet- 
ter than  she  really  felt ;  for  Phebe's  severe, 
though  unintentional  reproofj  had  called  into 
her  cheeks  the  burning  blush  of  shame. 

She  had  indeed  been  ill,  but  not  for  a  long 
time  so  ill  as  to  prevent  her  seeking  the  cot- 
tage of  her  old  nurse;  whose   well-meant 
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kindness  she  had  rejected,  purely  from  a  de- 
sire to  resign  herself  more  entirely  to  the 
indulgence  of  her  own  secret  and  selfish  sor- 
row. 

"Aye,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "I 
knew  you  must  be  very  bad,  for  you  were 
never  one  to  neglect  a  tried  friend;  but 
thank  Qod,  I  have  lived  to  see  you  out  again, 
so  we  won't  spend  the  time  in  talking  over 
troubles.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  am  getting  on,  for  I  dare  say  you  are 
anxious  to  know.''  Anna  sat  down,  and 
though  she  could  not  force  herself  to  express 
much  anxiety,  her  talkative  companion  ne- 
vertheless went  on. 

**  Well  then,  when  all  was  sold  up, — ^but  I 
■aid  I  would  not  talk  of  troubles — the  execu- 
tors provided  me  with  this  cottage  ;  and  the 
next  thing  was  to  find  something  to  do.  For 
a  long  time  I  was,  I  must  say,  rather  hardly 
put  to  it ;  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  fami- 
ly coming  back  to  the  Hall,  I  made  bold  to 
go  and  ask  for  the  washing.  And,  though  I 
did  not  think  the  lady  very  pleasant  at  first, 
my  request  was  granted,  no  doubt,  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Frederick ;  for  he  follow- 
ed me  out  by  the  back  gate,  and  asked  about 
the  family,  I  mean  about  you,  and  I  told  him 
you  were  dying  of  a  bad  illness,  all  owing 
to  that  cold  you  caught  when  you  were  away 
so  long  in  the  North ;  afler  which  he  asked 
me  no  more  questions,  but  told  me  my  re- 
quest should  be  attended  to,  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  The  very  next  day  who 
should  I  see  coming  in  at  my  door,  but  Sir 
Frederick  himself.  He  looked  round  at 
first,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  here  ; 
and  then  taking  out  his  pocket  book,  unfolded 
several  notes,  and  choose  out  a  bill  of  fifty 
pounds.  He  then  began,  I  thought  rather 
awkwardly,  to  say  that  he  feared  Miss  Clare 
might  want  many  things  in  her  illness,  which 
the  Millers  could  not  afibrd ;  and  therefore 
he  had  come  to  leave  some  money  with  me 
for  her  especial  use,  to  be  laid  out  without 
her  knowledge, 

I  looked  at  the  note,  and  I  saw  the  fifty  as 
plain  as  I  see  that  book ;  nay  I  believe,  I 
looked  twice  before  I  ventured  to  speak  my 


whole  mind ;  but  I  did  at  last;  and  told  him, 
that  Miss  Clare  would  never  thank  any  body 
for  taking  money  privately  for  her ;  that  she 
had  friends  in  her  own  station  of  life,  that 
would  not  see  her  want ;  and  if  they  failed 
her,  there  was  me ;  poor,  and  old,  though  I 
was ;  yet  I  thanked  him  he  had  put  it  in  my 
power  to  work  for  her ;  and  I  knew  that  Miss 
Clare  would  at  any  time,  rather  have  a  six- 
pence of  my  earning  than  a  hundred  pounds 
of  his.  I  then  begged  his  pardon  for  my  free- 
dom, but  I  said  I  had  lived  long  with  your 
family,  and  I  had  never  known  any  of  yoa 
stoop  to  do  a  mean  action ;  and  I  did  think  it 
would  be  mean  for  me  to  take  money  for  those 
who  had  no  right  to  it  Now  tell  me  if  I  did 
wrong,  for  I  had  you  in  my  heart  all  the  time, 
and  I  tried  to  speak  as  you  would  have  spok- 
en; else,  may  be,  I  might  have  taken  the 
money,  for  I  knew  you  wanted  it  ill  enough." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Anna,  "yoa 
did  perfectly  right"  And  the  indignant 
flash  of  her  eye  sufficiently  confirmed  her 
words. 

They  then  talked  on  other  subjects,  and 
Anna  felt  more  cheerful  than  she  had  done 
for  memy  past  months. 

"You  shall  not  go  home  and  tell  them 
that  I  would  not  give  you  a  cup  of  teg ;" 
said  the  old  woman,  and  she  rose  up  and 
bestirred  herself^  that  her  young  mistress,  ai 
she  always  called  her,  mi^t  be  refreshed 
in  time  to  return  before  it  was  late.  Anna 
could  not  refuse  her  hospitality,  and  it  wai 
wonderful  with  how  much  reliili  she  partook 
of  Phebe's  tea,  and  cakes  hot  firom  her  oven. 

It  was  a  clear  and  quiet  afternoon  In 
April ;  so  still  and  cloudless,  that  all  things 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the 
sabbath,  except  the  rooks,  that  were  wheel- 
ing about  over-head  with  as  much  noise  as 
if  the  world  depended  on  the  building  of 
their  nest,  and  the  rearing  of  their  young. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  that  troubles  me,"  j 
said  Phebc,  as  they  walked  together  down 
the  lane,  "  and  if  I  might  make  bold  to  ask 
you,  I  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me; 
just  to  come  and  read  to  me,  sometimei, 
when  you  are  quite  well;  but  not  before; 
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for  I  never  was  a  scholar,  though  I  can  spell 
something  out  in  the  Bible,  but  the  tracts 
that  Mrs.  Miller  leaves  nie,  I  cannot  puzzle 
tliem  out  at  all.  Tliis  good  woman  does 
sometimes  read  tiiem  to  me,  and  says  she 
would  do  it  oflcncr,  but  she  has  no  time ;  for 
it  is  wonderful  how  nmch  she  does  in  the 
village,  besides  attending  to  her  family, 
and  teaching  her  brotliers  and  sisters  their 
lessons." 

"Teaching  them  tlieir  lessons!"  exclaimed 
Anna,  for  a  loud  peal  was  now  rung  upon 
her  conscience,  and  she  seemed  in  one  mo- 
ment to  awake  to  a  full  and  perfect  sense  of 
her  own  negligence  and  ingratitude. 

"  Giood  night,  Phebe,"  said  she,  when  they 
parted  at  Andrew's  door,  "send  for  me 
whenever  you  are  at  hberty,  and  I  will  come 
and  read  to  you." 

With  an  unaltered  manner,  Anna  that 
evening  joined  the  family  of  her  friend.  She 
was,  it  is  true,  much  distressed,  when  look- 
ing back  upon  her  past  life ;  and  while  they 
all  knelt  down  in  prayer  together,  her  cheeks 
were  batlied  with  tears  of  sincere  and  heart- 
felt penitence.  But  now  it  was  an  active  sor- 
row that  she  felt ;  a  sorrow  that  powerfully 
urged  her  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  redeem 
her  lost  time.  In  the  morning,  however,  the 
difficulties  attending  upon  the  conunence- 
ment  of  a  different  course,  appeared  much 
greater  than  they  had  done,  with  the  stimu- 
lus of  tlie  evenmg  to  oppose  them ;  and 
•he  lay  awake  a  long  time,  pondering  upon 
the  possibility  of  performing  the  arduous 
duties  which  presented  themselves. 

Could  she  really  go  down  to  Mary,  with 
a  formal  proposition  to  take  upon  herself  tlie 
education  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  ?  It 
was  almost  impossible!  For  besides  in- 
volving herself  in  a  long  scries  of  disagree- 
able occupations,  it  would  seem  like  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  her  past  culpabiUty,  and 
neglect;  and  she  felt  httle  disposition  to 
bear  tlie  triumphant  looks  which  she  knew 
that  Andrew  would  throw  towards  liis  wife, 
while  he  seemed  to  say,  "  So  she  has  come 
to  lier  senses  at  last" 


"  No,  no,"  said  she,  covering  up  her  head 
with  the  bed-clotlies,  "  I  cannot  do  it  yet !" 
and  tlien  she  thought  of  all  the  little  New- 
tons,  one  atler  another,  their  red  faces,  and 
coarse  hair,  their  cliilblains  and  worsted 
stockings,  and  corduroy  trowsers ;  and  she 
was  quite  sure  it  was  impossible ;  so  she 
took  her  breakfast  once  more  in  her  own 
room ;  but  tlie  morning  was  fine,  and  she 
soon  after  arose,  and  opening  her  i^indow, 
looked  out  into  tlie  garden,  where  Andrew 
was  digging,  and  Mary  standing  beside  him 
in  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it,"  said  the 
husband,  as  he  stamped  upon  his  spade; 
"  but  these  times  are  so  pinching,  and  really 
our  expenses  this  year  will  be  very  consi- 
derable. Let  me  see :  how  much  would  a 
quarter's  schooling  be !" 

"  I  would  not  ask  you,"  said  Mary,  "  if  I 
had  time  to  teach  her,  but  you  know  I  have 
as  much  as  I  can  manage  with  our  own 
young  people." 

"  I  wish  that  trouble  was  off  your  hands :" 
said  he  of  the  spade. 

"  That  it  might  be,"  replied  the  wife,  « if  I 
would  consent  to  let  my  father  send  them  to 
school;  but  I  always  put  him  oS,  thinking 
it  will  be  a  nice  thing  for  Anna  when  she 
recovers." 

"In  my  opinion  she  never  will  recover," 
murmured  the  husband;  and  then  they 
went  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  leaving 
Anna  to  digest,  with  what  appetite  she 
might,  the  bitter  food  they  had  so  uncon- 
sciously set  before  her. 

After  a  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  her 
decision  was  made,  and  she  went  down  to 
her  friend,  who  was  already  surrounded  by 
her  little  flock,  Mary's  own  words,  "  a  nice 
tiling  for  Anna,"  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

"I  have  come  to  help  you,  Mary,"  ssdd 
the  invalid. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  her  friend, 
"but  you  must  take  this  chair  by  tlie  fire," 
from  which  she  arose,  and  placing  before 
Anna  the  table,  and  the  desk,  left  her  for  a 
while,  on  the  plea  of  other  engagements, 
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kindly  thinking  tliat  her  first  instulmcnt 
into  office  would  be  more  eagily  endured 
alone. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should 
wish  to  know  how  the  business  of  that 
morning  was  carried  on.  Those  who  have 
laboured  in  a  school  with  a  sad  heart,  and  a 
weak  body,  know  that  it  is  an  occupation 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  de- 
scription 

Many  were  tlic  anxious  glances  turned  to- 
wards Mary's  stately  clock  that  day,  botli  by 
the  scholars  and  their  poor  mistress.  At 
last,  in  its  own  good  time,  it  struck  the  wel- 
come hour  of  twelve ;  and  books  were  vio- 
lently shut,  and  slates  clattered,  and  bonnets 
with  one  string  snatched  up,  and  nailed  shoes 
grated  on  the  floor,  and  benclies  replaced, 
and  all  the  noisy  party  took  their  leave ;  ex- 
cept little  Martha,  who,  silently  stealing  to- 
wards Anna's  chair,  and  looking  up  into  her 
face  with  affectionate  concern,  said,  "  I  am 
glad  to  sec  you  better  again.  Miss  Clare." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,"  said  Anna,  as  she 
tried  to  hfl  the  little  girl  upon  her  lap;  but 
finding  she  had  not  yet  sufficient  strength, 
she  bent  down  her  face  to  Martha's  rosy 
cheek,  while  her  icon  fell  fast,  and  mingled 
with  the  glossy  ringlets  of  tlie  child. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boisterous  little  party 
come  again ;  but  Mary  insisted  upon  attend- 
ing to  them  herself  during  half  the  day,  until 
Anna  was  stronger  and  better  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue.  She  would  very  gladly  give 
them  up  to  her  in  the  morning,  for  she  had 
many  other  occupations  which  she  could  not 
well  neglect;  so  soon,  however,  as  Anna  was 
able  to  bear  with  them  all  the  day,  she  made 
no  farther  resistance,  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  cheerful  the  young  schoolmistress  found 
herself  when  the  clock  struck  five,  and  she 
felt  that  a  very  important,  tliough  somewhat 
irksome  duty,  had  been  faithfully  performed. 

The  evenings  were  now  growing  long 
enough  for  a  walk  afler  tea,  and  Anna  could 
not  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  walking  alone, 
sometimes  witli  a  volume  of  Byron  in  her 
hand,  and  sometimes  with  the  reins  of  ima- 
gination let  loose,  that  fancy  might  roam  at 


will  over  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  feast 
again  from  tlie  forbidden  tree ;  tlie  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  wliich  woa,  that  she  al- 
ways returned  from  tliese  walks  with  an  ad- 
ditional cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  a  heavier 
load  upon  her  heart 

*'Are  you  going  to  walk  this  evening, 
AnnaT'  said  her  friend,  one  day  as  they 
were  just  finishing  an  early  tea. 

Anna  rephed  that  she  wvls;  and  Mary 
tlien  proposed  that  she  should  go  with  her 
to  see  a  poor  girl  who  had  been  dreadfully 
burnt,  to  which  Anna,  not  being  able  to 
state  her  objections,  reluctantly  consented. 

On  their  way,  Mary  told  Anna  the  histo- 
ry of  this  poor  creature,  whose  recent  acci- 
dent, indeed,  formed  the  only  incident  of  any 
interest,  in  her  whole  life ;  for  she  was  a  pau- 
per from  a  distant  parish,  about  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  had  come  to  exchange  her  ser- 
vices for  her  bread,  in  the  family  of  a  very 

small  farmer  in  the  village  of  L .    It  was 

supposed,  that  having  risen  one  morning 
early  to  light  a  fire,  she  had  fallen  asleep 
while  blowing  it ;  for  when  her  shrieks  had 
roused  the  family,  she  was  found  lying  upon 
the  hearth,  but  never  was  able  to  explain 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  accident 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  neither  very 
kind,  nor  very  prudent,  could  only  shriek  in 
concert  with  tlie  girl ;  and  the  master  added 
his  bass,  wondering  why  people  need  have 
such  creatures  in  their  houses ;  for  she  had 
always  eaten  more  tlian  she  was  worth ;  and 
when  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  he  would  not 
stir  an  inch  towards  the  place  before  he  had 
informed  himself  to  what  parish  she  belong- 
ed, and  whether  he  was  likely  to  obtain  a 
full  and  speedy  remuneration  for  his  pains.* 

"  She  is  a  great  sufTerer,"  continued  Ma- 
ry, ^'  she  has  been  laid  upon  her  bed  witliout 
the  power  to  move,  for  ten  weeks ;  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  her  recovery.  Yet  no  one 
cares  whether  she  lives  or  dies,  except  for 
the  trouble  she  is  to  them.  She  has  so  ma- 
ny frightful  wounds,  that  she  requires  a 
great  deal  of  support,  and  I  do  believe  she  is 
grudged  by  the  parish  every  morsel  that  she 

•  A  fkct. 
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And  all  day  long,  her  master  and 
s  are  quarrelling  about  her ;  the  one 
Qg  that  she  cannot  do  without  some 
•  nurse  her.  and  the  other  saying  all 
>f  cruel  things  in  her  hearing,  about 
begiiars  hanging  on  their  hands,  and 
tlie  bread  out  of  their  mouths." 
his  time  the  two  friends  had  reached 
ise.  They  knocked,  and  after  wait- 
>ng  lime,  tlie  door  was  opened  by  a 
Y  woman,  who  let  them  in,  with  many 
ints,  that  she  was  now  never  fit  to  be 
r  any  one.  She  then  showed  them 
ittle  sleeping  room,  on  the  ground- 
here,  on  a  narrow  bed  without  hang- 
y  the  poor  orphan  girl ;  her  cheerful 
:e  peeping  over  the  bed-clothes  that 
one  of  the  whitest  Her  eyes  were 
id  bright  with  fever,  her  teeth  white 
9minent,  while,  with  every  appear - 
r  hunger,  she  was  gnawing  a  well- 
bone  ;  not  that  she  was  really  too 
'  supplied,  but  the  state  of  her  body 
ned  a  continual  craving  for  food. — 
ng  Mary,  she  laid  down  tlie  bone  and 
for  this  was  not  her  first  visit,  and 
I  never  heard  any  one  speak  to  her  so 
is  Mary  in  her  whole  life, 
r  asked  her  a  few  questions,  and  then, 
ined  that  her  friend  should  see  for 
what  real  misery  there  was  in  the 
she  folded  down  the  bed  clothes  be- 
!  could  be  aware  of  her  intention,  and 
1,  to  her  astonishment  and  horror, 
»le  of  one  shrivelled  arm  and  shoulder, 
ire  say  you  think  it  looks  very  bad, 
"  said  the  poor  girl  to  Anna;  "but 
e!  I'm  quite  easy  now.  It's  when 
7ve  me  that  I  suffer  most  Perhaps 
bear  it  so  well  as  I  might ;  for  they 
I  should  not  complain :  it's  tliey  that 
o  complain  who  have  all  the  trouble ; 
leal  of  trouble  they  have,  I'm  sure, 
it's  no  fault  of  mine.  It's  ten  weeks 
a'am,  since  it  happened ;  and  if  it  was 
this  good  lady,  I  should  feel  the  time 
jt  she  comes  every  two  or  three  days, 
in  it-s  sometlking  to  think  about  be- 
imes,  80  that  I  get  on  very  well,  ex- 


cept for  the  dressings  and  the  movinga,  as  I 
said  before." 

"  And  you  want  for  notliing?"  asked  Mary. 

**  Oh !  no,  nothing.  I  have  every  thing  I 
can  desire." 

"  And  your  mistress  is  kind  to  you  ?*' 

"  She*8  kind  in  her  way,  ma'am ;  but  that's 
very  different  from  your  way." 

Mary  then  offered  to  read  to  her,  request- 
ing her  to  choose  out  of  a  number  of  tracts, 
or,  if  she  preferred  it,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 
The  girl  chose  the  latter,  and  while  Anna 
sat  listening  to  Mary's  gentle  but  untutored 
voice,  she  could  not  help  wondering  how  it 
was  that  she  felt  so  much  happier  that  even- 
ing them  when  she  walked  out  alone,  or  with 
only  Byron  for  her  companion. 

"  This  you  must  allow  to  be  a  real  misery," 
said  Anna,  when  they  lef\  the  house. 

"  I  should  indeed  say  it  was  a  real  misery," 
replied  her  friend,  "  if  he  who  sends  afflic- 
tions to  try  his  creatures  did  not  bountifully 
dispense  his  mercies  too.  I  have  seen  this 
poor  child  often,  yet  have  I  never  heard  her 
complain.  And  if  a  countenance  might  be 
trusted,  I  should  say  that  she  was  not  only 
resigned,  but  cheerful  It  is  true,  she  is 
treated  with  what  we  should  call  cruelty,  and 
neglect ;  but  never  having  known  the  com- 
fort of  kindness,  she  does  not  feel  the  want 
of  it  She  knows  that  she  must  die;  and 
yet  I  do  believe  this  poor  friendless  creature 
is  blessed  upon  her  sick  bed,  with  such  glo- 
rious visions  of  a  future  life,  as  a  king  might 
wisely  give  his  crown  to  purchase.  Then 
ought  not  this,  Anna,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us ; 
and  a  warning  to  look  well  into  ourselves, 
and  see,  when  we  complain  and  feel  un- 
happy, whether  the  fault  is  not  with  our  own 
hearts ;  and  trj^,  whether  by  some  act  of  self^ 
denial,  the  giving  up  of  some  idol,  or  the  per- 
formance of  some  needful  duty,  accompanied 
always  by  earnest  and  humble  prayer,  we 
cannot  remove  the  burden  from  our  spirits, 
and  look  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude 
upon  a  world,  where  so  much  is  designed 
and  calculated  to  give  us  pleasure. 

On  tlie  following  day  Anna  recollected 
that  she  had  never  yet  fulfilled  her  promise 
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to  Phebe,  and,  therefore,  when  the  evening 
caino,  she  took  with  hor  a  tract  whidi  Mary 
had  recommended,  and  went  to  sit  an  hour 
with  her  ohl  friend,  whom  she  found  in  the 
same  room,  Htill  clean  and  comfortable, 
though  she  was  hcntelf  busy  ironing  and  pre- 
paring an  extensive  assortment  of  clean  linen 
for  the  Hall. 

Anna  sat  down,  and  though  her  eye  some- 
times caught  the  initials  of  Frederick  Lang- 
ley,  and  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  ele- 
gant muslin  dresses  spread  forth  before  tlie 
fire-,  she  got  through  with  the  tract  much  to 
Phebe's  admiration,  and  with  some  little  in- 
terest even  to  herself;  and  when  she  rose  up 
to  go  away,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing, that  a  kind  duty  had  been  performed  to 
a  poor  and  tried,  and  faithful  servant  who 
richly  deserved  it  at  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Anna  Clare  now  began,  for  tlie  first  time 
since  her  illness,  to  think  of  returning  to  her 
pencil;  for  the  mornings  were  bright  and 
sunny;  tlie  family  of  Andrew  Miller  rose 
and  breakfasted  early,  and  her  pupils  never 
came  before  ten  o'clock. 

Her  painting  room,  once  to  her  the  happi- 
est spot  on  eartli,  had  been  scrupulously 
kept  by  Mary,  unoccupied,  and  undisturbed ; 
but  it  was  a  painful  thing  at  first  to  enter  that 
room,  more  especially  to  take  up  her  pencil 
and  her  palette,  and  seat  herself  again  be- 
fore her  easel.  For  when  thus  seated,  there 
came  back  such  busy  crowding  images; 
such  "fragments  of  disjointed  things,"  bo 
fraught  with  melancholy  interest,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Besides,  what  subject  to  choose, 
became  a  difficult  question,  for  all  were  now 
alike  to  her — except  those  which  slie  dared 
not  venture  to  look  upon ;  and  tlicn,  who  tliat 
was  qualified,  either  to  commend  or  to  cor- 
rect, would  see  her  performance  ? 

Oh !  how  we  miss,  in  our  accustomed  pur- 


suits, the  eye  whose  watchful  glance  has 
been  as  a  light  around  our  feet!  a  light  it 
may  have  been,  which  served  only  to  dazzle 
and  bewilder;  but  what  resplendent  lumi- 
nary in  al\er-lile,  will  ever  beam  upon  our 
path  with  a  brightness  Uke  this ! 

Anna  at  last  discovered  amongst  her  draw- 
ings, a  scene  on  one  of  the  lakes  of  North 
America,  which  she  fancied  might  be  made 
into  a  painting ;  and  this  being  safe  ground 
to  work  upon,  she  set  about  it  in  a  \'ery  dili- 
gent and  laborious  manner,  although  from 
long  disuse,  her  right-hand  seemed  almost 
to  have  forgot  its  cunning. 

With  this  work  she  was  one  day  busily 
employed,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Mary  announced,  with  some  degree  of  em- 
barrassment and  confusion,  a  call  from  Lady 
Langley. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  eail, 
whose  interest  liad  secured  Sir  Frederick  a 
seat  in  Parliament ;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
this  alone,  some  persons  were  daring  enough 
to  say  that  he  h&ui  married  her.  The  match, 
it  is  true,  had  been  very  speedUy  made  up 
when  they  were  both  in  Italy,  and  whatever 
tlie  lady^s  merits  might  be,  it  was  clear  to 
any  beholder  that  beauty  had  not  been  the 
attraction,  on  her  part  at  least  She  wai^ 
however,  a  kind,  patronizing  sort  of  woman, 
active,  and  busy  about  other  people's  afiaii% 
having  none  of  her  own,  and  Sir  Frederic 
being  mostly  in  town.  It  was  her  pride,  as 
well  as  her  pleasure,  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
everything  of  importance  transacted  in  the 

village  of  L ;  and  having  heard  much 

of  the  usefulness  of  Mrs.  Miller,  she  had 
come  to  talk  over  with  her  the  management 
of  infant  schools,  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  the  hope  of  finding  this  good  woman 
a  willing  instrument  in  her  hands,  for  the 
promotion  of  her  many,  and  oflen  changing 
plans,  for  amehorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  There  was,  besides,  a  lurking  curios- 
ity in  her  mind  to  see  Mrs.  Miller^s  friend, 
about  whom  she  had  heard  some  ver}'  con- 
tradictory reports.  So  soon,  however,  ai 
this  friend  made  her  appearance,  all  that  had 
been  said  to  her  disparagement  vaniihed 
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le  lady's  recollection ;  for  on  the  very 
ght  of  Anna,  she  took  to  her  amaz- 
and  determined  to  draw  her  out  and 
t>nize  her. 

h  her  warmest  feelings  excited,  she  re- 
d  an  introduction  to  Anna's  painting 

and  looking  with  every  appearance 
^ht  upon  the  American  scene,  in  which 
ost  ordinary  combination  of  prussian 
nd  raw  sienna,  gave  a  very  imperfect 
f  the  distant  heavens,  she  turned  to 
r  artist,  and  asked  if  she  did  not  feel 

in  her  sky. 

I !  extremely  happy,"  was  Anna's  in- 
esponse;  but  she  had  not  ime  to  make  a 
ludible  reply,  for  the  lady  ran  on  with 
latest  volubility,  not  contenting  herself 
eneralizing  about  tone  and  colouring, 
tnturing  fearlessly  upon  the  sympa- 
md  antipatiiies  of  colour;  handling, 
)rtenmg,  and  bringing  out ;  until  Anna, 
ered  with  astonishment,  began  to 
r  wlicther  her  illustrious  visiter  really 
a  great  deal,  or  nothing  at  all,  about 
itter. 

I !  you  paint  portraits,  too !"  exclaimed 
ty,  looking  up  to  a  likeness  of  William 

painted  by  his  daughter.  "  Charm- 
idy ! — What  a  dear  old  man  ! — quite 
•chal  with  his  white  locks!  What 
I  not  give  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Frede- 

shc  continued,  in  a  more  emphatic 
urnest  tone ;  at  the  same  time  laying 
kite  hand  upon  Anna's  arm,  who  felt 
ination  to  withdraw  her  own,  since  it 
d  nothing  by  the  comparison. 

it  possible?   could    I    prevail  with 

ever  paint  gentlemen." 

I !  you  mean  young  gentlemen ;  you 

not  mind  an  old  married  man,  like  Sir 

•ick?" 

ever  go  from  home  to  paint  any  one." 

lecd !  that's  very  cruel ;  but  perhaps, 

Frederick  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 

jo  you ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know,  it  is  al- 

mpossible  now  to  catch  him  for  two 


"  I  believe  I  must  decline  the  honour  alto- 
gether." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Perhaps  you 
tliink  I  should  be  jealous.  The  last  thing  on 
earth  I  should  think  of;  for,  between  our- 
selves, Sir  Frederick  is  now  so  much  en- 
gaged with  public  affairs,  that  he  cares  no 
more  for  beauty  than  I  do  for  business." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Anna,  with  well  acted  as- 
tonishment 

There  was  a  looking-glass  in  that  paint- 
ing-room (ask  not  why !),  placed  in  the  best 
possible  situation ;  and  in  this  mirror,  were 
at  this  time  reflected  the  figures  of  the  two 
ladies,  in  clear  and  striking  contrast  The 
temptation  was  irresistible.  One  glance 
was  all  that  Anna  ventured ;  but  that  glance 
was  sufficient  to  bring  the  glow  of  womanly 
triumph  into  her  face,  heightening  the 
beauty  which  she  would  not  at  this  moment 
have  exchanged  for  a  diadem;  for  Lady 
Langley  was  a  litde,  hard-featured  woman, 
with  dull  grey  eyes,  and  a  complexion  with 
which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  must  eternally  antipa- 
thise. 

The  different  reflections  which  the  tell- 
tale mirror  had  excited,  followed  each  other 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  could  possibly 
be  described ;  and  all  tlie  while  the  eloquent 
lady  went  on. 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  Sir  Frederick  ?  He  is, 
I  assure  you,  the  best  subject  in  the  world 
for  a  picture.  His  hair  is  not  so  dark  as 
yours.  Why,  bless  me !  (her  eyes  dilating 
to  their  utmost  width)  you  are  exactly  like 
a  picture  I  found  soon  afler  we  married, 
hid  behind  a  tnmk.  I  did  not  observe  it 
while  you  looked  so  pale,  but  now  it's  very 
odd,  I  never  saw  a  greater  likeness  in  my 
life.  I  remember  asking  Sir  Frederick 
about  that  picture,  and  he  told  me  some 
story  about  its  being  painted  by  an  Italian 
artist" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Anna,  with 
well  aflfected  curiosity,  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

"  You  shall,  if  I  can  find  it ;  but  that  is 
hardly  probable,  for  I  believe  it  was  put 
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away  in  one  of  those  large  haunted  rooms,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  no  one  dares  to 
go  alone.  But  V\t  go  myself,  and  send  it  to 
you.  It  certainly  has  more  colour  than  you 
have  now,  and  looks — I  will  not  say  younger, 
but  happier.  However,  you  sliall  see  it 
yourself:"  and  so  saying,  the  busy  lady 
wished  them  a  good  morning,  and  hurried 
home. 

'^A  good  naturcd  little  woman,"  said 
Anna,  as  soon  as  she  and  Mary  were  led  to 
themselves.  "  Sir  Frederick  had  a  fine  taste 
for  beauty." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Anna ;  take  care'what  you 
say." 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  for  the  world  say  any 
tiling  against  this  good  lady,  who  seems  so 
graciously  disposed  towards  her  humble 
servant;  but  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
like  her  choice  of  colours — a  bright  laven- 
der! Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave,  Mary,  I 
will  not  say  another  word  if  I  displciise 
you ;  but  do  you  know  I  have  been  solicited 
to  paint  a  portrait  of— Sir  Frederick." 

"  Impossible  I" 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you  it  wm  so  ;  and  now, 
Mar}',  what  do  you  say,  shall  I  dress  myself 
'all  in  a  green  mantel,'  as  ladies  do  in  story 
books, 

•*  And  t»e  me  to  Sir  Frederick*!  Hall, 

Anii  lo  hill  Indy't  bower. 
Anil  ask  the  menials  great  and  small, 

Which  is  the  (klrer  flower  V 

"  I  think  I  can  trust  you." 

"  Trust  me,  Mary !  you  may  indeed  trust 
me.  For  all  the  wealth  this  lady  possesses, 
and  her  rank,  if  she  could  bestow  it  upon 
me,  1  would  not  place  myself  in  such  a  situa- 
tion 

In  Che  course  of  a  few  hours  a  parcel 
was  brought  to  Anna,  which  she  took  into 
her  painting  room,  and  unfolded  alone,  with 
the  door  barred,  her  chair  placed  beside  tlie 
fire,  and  her  feet  resting  upon  the  fender. 

It  was  indeed  her  own  picture :  too  like 
herself:  for  it  was  much  the  worse  for  the 
time  which  had  passed  since  it  was  painted. 

"  You  have  been  ill  treated  too,"  said  she, 
as  she  looked  at  the  dusty  edges,  and  tlic 


broken  canvas,  which  never  had  been  thought 
wortliy  of  a  frame.  It  was  the  same  picture 
which  had  once  been  seized  as  a  prize,  and 
borne  away  in  triumph,  now  rescued  by  the 
hand  of  idle  curiosity,  from  the  darkest  lum- 
ber-room iu  the  great  mansion  of  hnn  who 
had  gazed  upon  it  with  eager  admiration. 

Anna  looked  at  her  poor  slighted  poitFait 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  exclaimed,  *'  Lady 
Langley,  you  have  richly  repaid  me !  When 
I  saw  you  in  the  mirror  I  felt  a  momeni'i 
triumph ;  now  yours  is  the  triumph,  and  mine 
the  humiliation.  You  are  not  conscious  of 
what  you  have  done ;  but  I  thank  you  from 
my  heart ;'  and  so  saying,  she  laid  the  pic- 
ture on  the  fire,  and  was  quietly  watching 
the  smoke  and  flames  curl  over  it  in  fantastic 
wreatliB,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  that  it 
might  be  enquired  for,  she  folded  it  again  in 
its  cover,  and  never  looked  at  it  from  that 
time ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ever  thought  of  again,  within  the 
proud  walls  of  Langley  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  the  first  difficulty  of  returning  to 
her  wonted  pursuits  was  over,  Anna  applied 
herself  to  them  with  as  much  diligence  as 
ever ;  and  in  this  manner  the  summer  passed 
away  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  with  all  the 
hGusehold  of  Andrew  Miller;  but  most  of 
all,  with  Mary,  for  she  saw  that  her  friend 
was  returning  to  her  former,  nay,  to  her  bet- 
ter self;  and  this  had  long  been  the  first  wish 
of  her  fiiithful  heart  Lady  Langley  called 
oflen,  and  really  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  the 
lovely  artist,"  as  she  called  her  ;  but  Anna 
had  tlie  loud  warning  of  experience  still  sound- 
ing in  her  ear,  and  in  this  instance  there  wai 
litde  temptation  to  risk  a  second  trial  of  her 
strength ;  for,  added  to  her  great  repugnance 
to  go  to  tlie  Hall,  or  to  meet  Sir  Frederick 
in  any  way,  she  felt  so  little  interest  in  bit 
lady,  as  sometimes  to  meet  her  civilities  with 
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18,  almost  bordering  on  contempt 
us,  in  proportion  as  Anna  endeavour- 
im  away  her  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
litics  of  polished  life,  she  acquired  the 
of  perceiving  and  admiring  much  that 
fore  escaped  her  notice,  in  her  own 
I  walk ;  and  with  this  power  came  also 
le  of  charity  and  general  benevolence, 
made  it  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  to 
(vith  respectful  attention,  to  Andrew's 
ories ;  and  perhaps  Mary  never  was 
r  than  when  she  saw  her  husband  and 
snd  talking  and  smiling  together  on 
»f  cordial  familiarity. 
c  and  painting  were  to  Anna  almost 
issary  relaxation  ader  the  dust  and 
.dgery  of  the  school-room ;  and  oflen, 
he  clock  had  Ktnick  the  welcome  hour 
76,  she  would  take  her  guitar  into  tlie 
,  and  seat  herself  in  an  arbour  which 
V  had  made  almost  impervious  to  the 
r,  solely  for  her  safety  and  accommo- 
For  years  she  had  been  in  tlie  habit 
posing  ballads  of  that  humble  descrip- 
hichj  to  one  chance  of  being  thought 
pretty,  risk  twenty  of  being  pro- 
d  very  poor;  and  now,  unconscious 
tener,  she  amused  herself  with  singing 
owing  words : — 

MARY  LEE; 


*  To  go  to  the  world'n  end  for  thee, 

Sweet  Mary  Lee  i 
'd  pluck  the  flower*  of  Armby, 

And  bring  them  home  to  thee  ! 

never  lored  before, 
Bweet  Mary  Lee ; 
kod  I'll  never  lore  another 
ThoQgh  I  break  my  heart  for  thee. 

listen  to  the  niehtingale, 
Becanne  the  •ing>  like  thee ; 

>h  !  I'd  go  to  the  world'*  end  for  thee, 
tiweet  Mary  I^c ! 

fhew  me  the  *umnicr  flower, 

That  haa  turnrd  to  the  blant, 
Ul  her  •weci  ncentedli^aTe*, 

And  kept  them  while  it  pa»«'d  : 
fhew  me  the  lovely  woman, 

Aid  eladly  will  I  nee, 
Ine  who  has  never  lent  her  ear, 

To  man's  perjury. 


So  ahalt  thoQ  find  a  wiser 

And  (hirer  it  may  be ; 
But  not  a  kinder  maiden, 

Than  poor  Mary  Lee. 

Her  loTe  it  was  not  given, 

Unsought  by  thee ; 
She  hears  thy  voire  of  kindness  yet. 

Poor  Mary  I.ee ! 

Look  on  her  cheek  so  deadly  pale, 

And  on  her  rloudy  brow ; 
And  ask  of  thy  nngratelVil  heart, 

Where  is  her  beauty  now  1 

Oh !  it  was  soon  to  leave  her 

Who  was  so  true  to  thee. 
Who  never  would  have  served  thee  so, 

Poor  Mary  Lee ! 

She  never  told  to  any. 

What  thy  falsehood  made  her  feel; 
She  bore  her  grieft  in  secret. 

But  her  wounds  they  would  not  bMl. 

And  now  a  lonely  maiden 

At  evening  you  may  see. 
Wandering  on  the  wild  heath, 

Poor  Mary  Lee  1 

Oh !  pale  is  now  her  fhir  cheek, 

And  slender  is  her  (hrm. 
She  neither  seeks  the  tunshine. 

Nor  shelters  fyotii  the  storm. 

And  hast  ihon  quite  fonrotten 

All  she  was  to  thee, 
Hast  thou  not  a  kind  thought 

For  Poor  Mary  Lee  7 
Thnu'rt  sitting  in  thy  bright  bower 

With  thy  lovely  bride ; 
Weaving  summer  garlands, 

To  bind  her  to  thy  side. 

Weave  them  well,  and  gently, 

Lest  they  rend  away  ; 
Oh !  it  is  not  flowers  that  can  bind, 

Nor  love  of  yesterday. 

Weave  them  well  and  fondly, 

And  fUr  let  them  be ; 
But  will  she  ever  love  thee. 

Like  poor  Mary  Lee  1 

Anna  had  finished  the  last  verse,  and  was 
just  humming  it  over  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  crackling  of  the 
garden  fence,  and  two  beautiful  setters  rush- 
ed past  the  entrance  of  the  arbour;  nor  was 
tliis  all — the  shadow  of  a  tall  figure  fell  upon 
the  walk — it  was  Sir  Frederick  himself!  He 
had  been  out  shooting ;  and  while  about  An- 
drew Miller's  fields,  the  sound  of  Anna's 
guitar  had  attracted  him  towards  tiie  spot 
where  she  was  singing.    The  words  he  had 
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heard  before,  and  the  air  he  well  knew,  and 
had  often  praised,  when  sweet  soundR  were 
not  to  him  of  puch  rare  occurrence.  He  was 
naturally  fond  of  music ;  and  as  Lady  Lang- 
ley  neither  played  niechanically,  nor,  had 
any  music  in  her  soul,  he  felt  the  (rreati?r 
pleasure  in  heiu-ing  unexpectedly  this  well- 
remembered  ditty.  Indeed,  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  every  thing  else  ;  and  when  he  leapt 
over  the  fence,  it  was  from  a  sudden  impulse 
of  feeling,  without  any  definite  design,  and 
in  tlie  same  manner  he  addressed  himi^elf  to 
the  songstress  with  the  familiarity  of  former 
days,  saying,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
heard  his  old  favorite  ballad. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Anna  could, 
}dl  at  once,  command  herseh*  sufficiently  to 
reply  ;  or  that  her  countenance  betrayed  no 
outward  sign  of  inward  emotion ;  for  there 
did  at  first  rush  into  her  cheeks  such  deep 
and  burning  crimson,  as  gave  to  her  dark 
eyes  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  tlieir  former 
beauty  ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
rising  up  with  respectful  dignity,  asked  after 
the  health  of  Lady  Langley. 

Sir  Frederick  said  no  more  about  the  bal- 
lad; it  was  impossible  to  go  on;  botii  felt 
there  was  no  common  ground  on  which  tliey 
could  meet ;  every  thing  was  too  distant  or  too 
near. 

Amongst  the  few  advantages  that  women 
possess  over  the  nobler  sex,  is  an  indescrib- 
able sort  of  tact,  by  which,  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, they  can  apply  themselves  wiili  every 
appearance  of  indifference,  to  conmion  pur- 
suits, or  common  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
thus  by  an  external  show  of  cheerfulness, 
and  sometimes  levity  of  demeanour,  they  of- 
ten veil  from  the  eye  of  the  superficial  ob- 
server, hidden  fountains  of  deep  and  impas- 
sioned feeling. 

In  this  way  Anna  Clare  was  able  to  talk 
to  her  companion  as  they,  walked  towards  the 
house,  of  the  beauty  of  his  dogs,  and  the 
scarcity  of  game,  of  the  weather,  the  harvest, 
and  as  many  other  things  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly think  of,  before  they  reached  the  door. 
Here  she  slopjwd ;  and  begging  Sir  Freder- 
ick would  walk  in,  and  partake  of  some  re- 


freshment, assured  him  that  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Miller  were  both  at  home,  and  would  be  roost 
happy  to  offer  him  any  thing  their  house  af- 
ibrded.  But  Sir  Frederick  declined  taking 
advantage  of  their  kindnen,  and  gravely 
wishing  her  a  good  morning,  whistled  up  his 
dogs,  and  walked  away. 

Anna  rushed  into  tlie  house,  and  finding 
Mary  alone,  threw  her  arms  around  her 
neek,  and  playfully  kissing  her  forehead, 
"  There,"  said  she,  "  I  have  borne  it  well ! 
For  once  in  your  life,  Mary,  give  me  one 
word  of  unqualified  praise,  for  I  have  been 
walking  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Frederick 
Langley,  and  never  did  the  sainted  mother 
of  a  convent  carry  herself  more  distant,  or 
more  erect" 

^  Then  I  will  say  you  are  a  good  girl,"  re- 
plied her  friend;  "or  rather,  a  wise  and 
prudent  woman." 

'^  So  wise  and  prudent  Mary,  that  if  you 
were  not  married,  we  would  cstabUsh  a  com- 
numity  of  holy  sisters,  and  I  would  be  the 
laiiy  abbess." 

I'hc  rigid  moralist  may  probably  be  as- 
tonished that  any  credit  should  be  due  to 
Aima,  for  having  resisted  the  temptation  of 
flirting  with  a  married  man ;  but  let  us  pause 
a  moment,  to  consider  what  flirtation  is. 

Flirtation  may  be  the  idle  frolic  of  an  in- 
nocent girl ;  but  it  too  frequently  is  a  game 
deeply  played  by  a  designing  and  self-in- 
terested woman.    It  may  be  carried  on  at 
all  ages,  and  by  all  classes  of  society,  in  all 
scenes,  and   circumstances  of  life:  in  the 
court,  and  tlie  cottage ;  the  crowded  theatre^ 
and  the  house  of  prayer :  by  the  miss,  and 
tlie  matron  ;  the  flaunting  belle,  and  the  fa- 
natical devotee,  who  casts  up  her  clear  eyes 
with  the  solemn  asseveration  that  sne  knows 
no  sin.    Deformity  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  existence,  nor  beauty  divest  it  of 
its  hideous  reality.    Flirtation  may  raise  or 
depress  the  snowy  eye-lid,  and  distort  thei 
wrinkled  cheek  with  smiles ;  add  8weeti.^M ! 
to  the  melody  of  song,  and  soften  tlie  harsh ! 
tones  of  discord;  flutter  in  the  ball-room  in 
its  own  unblushing  character,  and  steal  un- ' 
der  the  mask  of  friendship  upon  the  private 
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peaoe  of  domestic  life,  like  the  serpent  when 
it  coils  its  vile  and  venomous  folds  within  a 
bo  wer  of  roses.  And  for  what  great  purpose 
does  flirtation  thus  work  its  way  as  a  pest 
upon  sociely  ?  Its  sole  object  is  to  appro- 
priate to  itself,  that  which  it  has  no  power  of 
returning ;  too  frequently  robbing  the  faith- 
ful and  devoted  heart  of  the  rich  treasure  of 
its  best  affections,  euid  offering  in  repayment 
the  distorted  animation  of  a  jaded  counte- 
nance, the  blushes  of  mimic  modesty,  the 
forced  flashes  of  a  faded  eye,  and  the  hollow 
■miles  that  simper  on  a  weary  lip. 

Had  Anna  Clare  been  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  flirtation,  she  would  have  raised 
her  eyes  to  those  of  Sir  Frederick,  with  ex- 
actly the  expression  which  she  knew  (and 
what  woman  with  fine  eyes  does  not  know  ?) 
would  have  gone  nearest  to  the  source  of 
long  buried  feeling.  She  would  have  sung 
that  silly  ballad  again,  perhaps  with  trem- 
bling and  hesitation,  but  still  she  would  have 
iung  it,  or  have  tried  to  sing  it ;  and  then 
towards  the  close  of  the  performance,  her 
eyes  would  have  been  cast  down,  and  a 
tear  might  have  stolen  from  beneath  their 
long  dark  lashes,  and  her  voice  grown  grad- 
ually more  plaintive,  until  at  last  it  died 
away  in  a  kind  of  distant  melody,  leaving 
her  quandam  lover  and  herself  in  the  most 
exquisite  reverie  imaginable;  from  which 
she  would  most  probably,  at  last  have  start- 
ed with  a  pretended  effort  at  self-mastery; 
and  then,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  arbour, 
and  while  Sir  Frederick  stooped  for  her 
guitar,  she  would  have  pointed  to  the  blue 
ribbon,  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  support- 
ed on  her  fair  shoulder,  saying,  it  was  the 
nme  which  he  gave  her  when  in  Scodand, 
and  that  she  cherished  such  memorials  of 
past  pleasure,  as  all  that  her  existence  had 
oow  to  make  it  worth  enduring:  and  then 
tears  again,  but  not  too  many,  lest  her  coun- 
tenance should  be  disfigured.  By  this  time 
they  would  have  had  the  ciioice  of  two  paths ; 
tlie  one  leading  directly  to  the  house,  and 
the  other  round  by  a  melancholy  walk, 
shaded  with  trees,  and  dark  with  evergreens. 
I  Without  any  appearance   of   design,  she 


would  have  chosen  this  walk  in  preference 
to  the  other ;  first  stooping  down  to  gather  a 
little  sprig  of  forget^-me-not,  and  placing  it 
near  her  heart  The  conversation  might 
then  have  been  led  by  delicate  and  inge- 
nious management  to  former  scenes,  convey- 
ing the  most  touching  allusions  to  sentiments 
and  feelings,  cherished  in  vain,  and  mourned 
over  in  secret  bitterness  of  soul.  And  thus 
by  the  lime  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
Andrew  Miller,  they  might  both  have  been 
at  so  high  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  Anna 
might  have  forgotten  her  friend,  her  pover- 
ty, and  her  pupils,  and  Sir  Frederick  might 
have  paid  the  same  compliment  to  his  lady. 
And  fidler  all  this,  Anna  might  have  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  thousands  have 
done  on  similar  occasions,  and  said  that  she 
meant  no  harm. 

She  might,  it  is  true,  have  done  nothing, 
and  said  nothing,  which,  singly  examined 
and  considered,  bore  the  stamp  of  evil ;  but 
what  a  farce,  what  a  folly,  is  this  self-excul- 
pation ;  for  by  these  secret  movements  from 
the  side  of  virtue,  of  which  no  earthly  judge 
can  convict  us,  we  place  ourselves  immedi- 
ately on  the  side  of  vice ;  and  to  the  early 
practice  of  this  system  of  manceuvering, 
though  apparently  innocent,  and  too  oflen 
pleasing  in  itself,  how  many  have  to  look  back 
with  sorrow  and  regret  from  the  gloomy 
close  of  a  despised  and  friendless  old  age ;  it 
may  be,  from  tlie  miserable  abode  of  folly, 
and  wretchedness,  and  crime.  The  weight 
of  culpability  rests  not  upon  any  individual 
circumstance ;  it  is  the  manner,  it  is  the  mo- 
tive, it  is  tlie  feeling  by  which  every  act  and 
word  is  accompanied  which  constitutes  the 
sin :  and  a  deep  and  deadly  sin  it  will  be  to 
many  in  the  great  day  of  account,  when 
tlieir  secret  thoughts  are  laid  open. 

Oh !  that  women  would  be  faithful  to 
themselves !  It  makes  tlie  heart  bleed  to 
think  that  tliese  high-soulcd  beings,  who 
stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  severe  and  dread- 
ful trial,  armed  with  a  magnanimity  that 
knows  no  fear ;  with  enthusiasm  that  has 
no  sordid  alloy;  with  patience  that  would 
support  a  martyr ;  with  generosity  tliat  a 
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patriot  might  be  proud  to  borrow ;  and  feel- 
ing that  might  ehine  as  a  wreath  of  beaut}*, 
over  the  temples  of  a  dying  saint ; — it  makes 
the  heart  bleed  to  think,  that  the  noble  vir- 
tues of  woman's  character  should  be  veiled, 
and  obscured,  by  the  taint  of  weak  vanity, 
and  lost  in  the  base  love  of  flirtation  ;  mak- 
ing herself  the  mockery  of  the  multitude,  in- 
stead of  acting  the  simple  and  dignified  part 
of  the  friend,  the  wife,  or  tlic  mother ;  degra- 
ding her  own  nature,  by  flaunting  in  the 
public  eye  the  semblance  of  aflection,  when 
its  sweet  soul  is  wanting ; — polluting  the  al- 
tar of  love  by  oflering  up  the  ashes  of  a  was- 
ted heart  Oh !  woman,  womem !  thousands 
have  been  beguiled  by  this  thy  folly,  but 
thou  hast  ever  been  the  deepest  sufierer  ? — 
Thine  is  a  self-imposed  and  irrevocable  exile 
from  all,  for  which  the  heart  of  woman  pine« 
in  secret ;  over  which  it  broods  in  her  best 
hours  of  tenderness  and  love.  Talk  not  of 
domestic  happiness — it  can  be  thine  no  more. 
The  plague-spot  is  upon  thy  bosom,  and  its 
health,  and  purity,  and  peace,  are  gone  for- 
ever. Thou  hast  fluttered  forth  upon  the 
giddy  winds,  like  the  leal*  that  wantons  from 
the  bough;  the  same  unc-ertain  blast  may 
lay  thee  at  the  root  of  the  parent  stem,  but 
it  will  only  be  to  fade,  and  wither,  and  die. 
Oh !  dream  not  of  returning,  when  tired  of 
idle  wemderings ;  for  thy  return  can  only  be 
that  ol*  the  weary  dove  to  her  forsaken  nest, 
cold,  and  cheerless,  and  desolate  I 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  Lady  Langley  was  too  much  occupi- 
ed by  an  invalid  brother,  lately  arrived  from 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  wasting  his 
time  and  his  constitution,  to  allow  her  any 
leisure  to  tliink  of  the  fair  artist ;  who  conse- 
quenily,  pursued  her  morning,  and  noon, 
and  evening  duties,  without  fear  of  intemip- 
tion: — duties  that  became  every  day  more 


easy,  from  the  diligent  and  faithful  manner 
in  which  they  were  performed : — 

** Sweet  are  the  men  of  mdrenitj." 

And  sweet  is  the  return  of  the  ¥nlling  spirit 
aAer  it  has  tasted  the  bitterness  of  disobedi- 
ence. But  Anna  Clare  was  not  yet  to  find 
her  "  perfect  rest"  Temptation  was  in  store 
for  her,  against  wliich  she  was  to  defend 
herself,  without  the  aid  and  counsel  of  her 
friend. 

Seated  one  day  amongst  her  little  flod^ 
listening  to  the  monotonous  recitation  of  dry 
lessons,  she  was  surprised  by  the  following 
note  from  the  hall : — 

"  Lady  Langley  begs  the  greatest  favour 
upon  earth  of  her,  who  alone  has  the  power 
to  grant  it,  Lord  Carrisbrooke  has  returned, 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  The  doctors 
have  pronounced  his  case  incurable,— he 
fails  daily.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps  weeki^ 
nothing  will  be  left  to  me  of  my  only  brother, 

but his  likeness,  if  you  consent  to  oblige 

mc.    I  know  the  task  will  be  difficult,  for  he 
is  an  invalid  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
His  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which 
makes  him  nervous  and  irritable  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  so  that,  were  I  to  engage  an  artist 
from  town,  it  might  be  weeks  before  we  could 
make  sure  of  one  sitting.     You  are  on  the 
spot,  and  I  can  send  for  you  at  the  happy 
moment  when  he  is  most  at  ease.    I  will  not 
insult  your  feelings  by  offering  any  thing  of 
the  nature  of  an  equivalent  for  what  no  nK>- 
ney  can  repay.     What  I  ask  of  you,  is  an 
act  of  great  and   unmerited  kindness.    I 
think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe, 
that  I  shall  not  be  unreasonable  or  ungen- 
erous ;  I  therefore  propose,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  tuture  difficulty  on  my  part,  and  all  un- 1 
necessary  delicacy  on  yours,  that  you  paint ' 
my  brother's  portrait  on  the  same  terms  for  I 
which  I  should  employ  an  artist  from  town;  { 
and  believe  me,  tliat  in  so  doing,  you  will  j 
confer  an   everlasting  obligation  on  your 
friend,  | 

"LucyL .' 
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For  a  few  moments  Anna  pondered  upon 
the  contents  of  this  note ;  but  it  was  a  case, 
which  to  a  generous  mind,  admitted  of  no 
hesitation,  and  she  gave  her  full  and  free 
consent  to  wait  upon  her  Ladyship,  at  any 
time  she  might  appoint 

And  then  arose  the  dreadful  mistrust  of 
her  own  qualifications,  with  a  horror  of  the 
nervous  invalid,  and  the  torturing  anxiety 
which  such  an  operation  must  inflict,  both 
upon  the  performer  and  upon  the  patient,  or 
rather  the  impatient  These  however,  are 
agonies  which  none  but  the  portrait  painter 
can  imagine ;  for  the  heartless  herd  of  look- 
era  on,  who  can  remark  with  indifference 
that  they  do  not  catch  the  likeness,  afler 
turning  it  into  every  possible  direction ;  or 
who  burst  into  peals  of  admiration  at  their 
own  discernment,  on  discovering  a  resem- 
blance to  some  face  as  unlike  that  of  the 
sitter,  as  if,  in  attempting  a  gn^'^yhound,  you 
had  painted  a  toad,  know  not  what  whitlier- 
ing  anguish  is  shooting  through  every  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  poor  artist,  as  he  (or  more 
unfortunately  she)  sits  looking  imploringly 
at  the  subject  of  her  performance,  to  see 
whether  patience  has  really  doled  out  her  last 
minute  of  mispent  time. 

They  mean  no  harm — they  know  not  what 
they  do:  but  the  emptying  their  coffers  at 
the  feet  of  the  painter,  would  be  a  poor  re- 
muneration for  the  torture  they  inflict 

A  few  mornings  afler  this,  Anna  received 
an  early  summons  to  appear  at  the  Hail. 
With  trembling  knees,  and  throbbing  heart, 
die  entered  the  apartment,  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  Lady  Langley's  or- 
ders; and  then  with  what  confidence  she 
eould  command,  busied  herself  in  arranging 
the  window-shutters,  placing  her  easel,  and 
making  ready  her  ovm  simple  apparatus; 
while  a  well-stuffed  invalid  chair,  covered 
with  crimson  damask,  and  a  nch  ottoman, 
•landing  near  it,  gave  alarming  indication 
of  the  state  and  dignity  of  its  future  occu- 
pant 

Having  finished  all  her  preparatory  work, 
die  was  glancing  from  her  brushes  to  her 
blank  eanvaa,  and  wondering  what  kind  of 
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figure  would  fill  the  vacant  chair,  when  La- 
dy Langley  hurried  in,  exclaiming  with 
breathless  delight,  *'  He  is  coming,  I  declare, 
quite  of  his  own  accord,  and  in  the  best  hu- 
mour imaginable !" 

Anna  looked  round,  and  saw  the  tall  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  purple  cloak, 
whose  rich  lining  of  crimson  velvet  was  not 
able  to  impart  the  slightest  glow  of  health 
or  warmth  to  his  countenance — a  counte- 
nance that  well  might  have  puzzled  Lavater, 
— calling  forth  his  ecstatic  smiles,  and  no 
less  frequent  tears. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  much  above  the 
common  height  of  ordinary  men ;  and  an 
unusually  fine  forehead,  over  which  a  profu- 
sion of  raven  hair,  added  to  something  of 
aristocratical  dignity  in  his  manner,  made 
him  look  taller  than  he  really  was.  His  hair 
was  slightly  silvered  about  the  temples,  but 
so  gently,  that  the  white  touches  seemed 
only  to  be  a  part  of  the  gloss  by  which  its 
intense  blackness  was  relieved.  His  eye- 
brows were  dark  and  regular,  and  finely 
arched  over  eyes  which  had  once  been 
bright  and  beautiful ;  while  a  high  and 
commanding  nose,  thin  lips,  and  noble  chin, 
formed  the  outline  of  the  face  which  Anna 
had  engaged  to  study,  hour  after  hour,  yet 
whose  varying  and  doubtful  expression 
seemed  to  set  all  study  at  defiance. 

Lady  Langley  did  her  best  to  place  her 
brother  comfortably  in  his  chair ;  and  then, 
afler  bustling  to  and  fro  a  few  times  from  him 
to  the  artist,  and  back  again  from  the  artist 
to  him,  said  something  about  her  melons  and 
her  garden,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

With  a  countenance  of  despair,  Anna 
watched  the  door  as  it  closed  afler  her  lady- 
ship; while  Lord  Carrisbrooke,  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  that  she  was  really  gone, 
drew  his  cloak  around  him,  let  down  his  dark 
brows,  and  fixed  upon  his  innocent  compan- 
ion such  a  look  of  terrific  scrutiny  as  few  wo- 
men could  have  borne.  Anna,  however,  sus- 
pecting it  was  only  a  trial  of  her  self-posses- 
sion, went  on  as  well  as  she  was  able,  when 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  addressed  her  in  a  hollow 
and  constrained  voice,  assuring  her  that  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  Holy  Inquiailion,  fent 
over  by  the  Spanish  Government  as  a  spy. 

"  I  could  more  easily  imagine  your  lord- 
ship one  of  llie  Knii^hts  Templars,"  replied 
Aima. 

"Excellent  And  you  shall  be  my  Re- 
becca." And  immediately  his  countenance 
changed  to  an  expression  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable. 

It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  After  many 
unsuccessful  trials,  Anna  at  last  laid  down 
her  palette  and  her  pencil,  and,  rising  from 
her  seat,  addressed  Lord  Carrisbrooke  with 
the  greatest  gravity  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner. 

"  Since  your  lordship  appears  determined 
to  frustrate,  instead  of  facilitating,  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  task  which  I  have  undertaken  as 
a  painful  duty, — a  task  which  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  agreeable  to  me, 
I  must  declme  making  any  further  attempt ; 
and  will  therefore,  with  your  lordship's  per- 
mission, inform  Lady  Langlcy  that  the  por- 
trait is  given  up.*' 

The  inquisitor  was  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  all  this ;  a  blush,  a  giggle, 
or  a  simper,  was  what  he  had  expected  to 
produce.  The  blush,  indeed,  there  was,  and 
a  more  brilliant  one  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen ;  but  there  was  no  smile,  nor  the  least 
approach  to  one ;  and  when  he  saw  the  art- 
ist quietly  preparing  to  take  her  leave,  he 
wished  her  well  seated  again,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  own  dignity.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
beg  her  pardon  for  the  past,  and  promise  bet- 
ter for  the  future. 

Anna  was  soon  busily  at  work  again ;  and 
Lord  Carrisbrooke,  in  unbroken  silence,  pon- 
dered upon  her  strange  expressions.  Pain- 
ful duty, — task, — anything  but  agreeable, — 
&c.  '^Many  ladies,"  thought  he,  "would 
be  proud  to  paint  my  likeness,  and  some 
would  be  happy ;  but  this  country  damsel,  I 
dare  say,  would  rather  paint  her  own  Da- 
mon."   At  last  he  began  to  tliink  aloud. 

"  And  pray,  may  I  ask  what  induces  you 
to  undertake  what  is  avowedly  so  disagreea- 
bie  to  you  ?* 


"  Because  I  believe  Lady  Langley  is  um- 
ble  to  find  any  other  person  to  do  it  for  her ; 
and  because  I  am  poor  and  want  money." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  puzzled  again; 
and  shocked  at  his  own  want  of  considera- 
tion, when  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  one  who 
was  performing  an  unpleasant  task  for  the 
sake  of  money,  of  which  she  appeared  to  be 
in  great  need ;  for  notliing  else,  he  iina;nnGd, 
could  have  wrung  from  her  such  a  confes- 
sion. 

The  dignity  with  which  she  at  first  ac- 
knowledged herself  to  be  conferring  an  obli- 
gation upon  Lady  Langlcy,  and  tlien  sitcb 
an  avowal  of  her  station  and  circumstances 
as  must  at  once  place  her  in  a  sphere  im- 
measurably beneath  himself,  was  a  complete 
mystery.  But  Anna  had  purposely  done 
tliis ;  for  she  had  made  a  strong  determina- 
tion, against  which  her  pride  was  not  able  to 
prevail, — that  she  would  undertake  this  por- 
trait as  an  artist,  not  as  a  friend ;  and  when 
she  saw  what  manner  of  man  Lord  Carris- 
brooke was,  she  felt  equally  determined  that 
he  should  know  that  she  was  oc^supying  a 
poor,  and  what  he  would  consider  a  con- 
temptible, situation  in  society.  And  in  order 
to  render  this  disclosure  as  little  painful  as 
possible,  she  made  it  at  first,  openly  and 
boldly,  and  then,  thought  she,  "  there  will  be 
a  barrier  betwixt  us  which  he  wiU  have  no 
inclination  to  overstep,  and  I  shall  have  no 
character  to  support  but  that  of  a  poor  artist, 
defending  myself  by  a  little  dignity,  if  it 
should  be  necessary." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke,  finding  himself  foiled 
in  all  his  attempts  to  elicit  anything  like 
amusement  from  his  companion,  began  to 
grow  weary  of  his  position ;  when  a  happy  [ 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  asked  Anna  iTj 
she  were  fond  of  music? 

"  Maurice,  my  fellow,  has  learned  to  play 
wonderfully  well  on  the  guitar  since  we  were 
in  Spain,  and  he  has,  besides,  such  a  tolera- 
ble voice,  that  I  oflen  endure  hiR  music,  when 
I  can  endure  nothing  else.  If  you  can  en- 
dure it  too,  he  shall  come  and  play  to  me^  !| 
for  I  am  growing  miserably  reatlesiy  vd 
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Jcing  the  CMb  of  my  cloak  very  unclassi- 

\nna  said,  she  should  like  it  above  all 
ngs ;  80  Maurice  was  called  in ;  and, 
iting  himself  a  little  behind  his  master, 
ared  his  voice,  and  began — 

lAW  my  Invcr  mount  on  the  war-hone  in  his  pride, 
*U'd  I  wafl  the  soldier,  who  mounted  by  hia  fide ; 
It  waM  the  Ti-ather,  waving  from  hi«  cre«t, 
1  wai  the  miintle  he  folded  on  hi^  breast, 
summer  comes  a^ain,  to  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
Alphonvo  Cani.iiro  returns  not  to  me  I 

me  ye  wild  winds,  sweeping  o'er  the  plain, 
he  on  the  battlefield,  with  the  noble  slain  Y 
me  thuu  pale  moon,  smiling  from  on  high, 
ne  sleeps  my  lover,  that  near  him  I  may  diel 
sommer  romea  again,  to  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
AJphonso  Carnsiro  returns  not  to  me ! 

ik  to  the  blue  hills  that  part  me  (Irom  my  home, 
r  could  my  young  heart  ever  wish  to  roam  I 
is  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
flowers  m;iy  be  smiling  where  bosoms  may  pine, 
summer  comes  again  to  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
AlphonM)  Cornairo  retnma  not  to  me !" 

Enough  of  tliat  ditty,"  interrupted  Lord 
rrisbrookc.  '^  Let  the  poor  lady  seek  her 
er  witliout  our  assistance,  and  think  of 
aething  else." 

kd auricc  screwed  up  the  strings  of  his  in- 
oment,  and  began  again. 

**  BnAiD  no  more  thy  hair  for  me, 

Fast  my  hours  are  flying  ; 
Bunny  dell,  and  flow'ry  lea, 
Spread  their  summer  charms  fi)r  thee ; 

Mary,  I  am  dying ! 

Lay  the  jeweU'd  wreath  aside  i 

Fa«t  my  hours  are  flying ; 
Health,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  pride, 
Dwell  with  thee,  my  lovely  bride, 

BCary,  I  am  dying. 

Soon  thy  lip  shaU  smile  ftgaia, 

Fast  my  hoan  are  flying ; 
Grieve  not  fbr  thy  lover's  pain, 
Sirhs,  an>l  tears,  alike  are  vain, 

Mary,  I  am  dying ! 

LovM  and  lovelienc,  f*ire  thee  well! 

Fast  my  hours  are  flying ; 
Lonel>  iLuu  wilt  hear  the  knell, 
Kiilemn  Mound  of  passing  bell. 

Msry,  I  am  dyin? !" 

iVliilst  Maurice  sang  this  song,  the  fea- 
es  of  his  master  relaxed  into  an  expres- 


sion of  the  deepest  melancholy.  The  air 
was  plaintive,  and  the  words,  tliough  possess- 
ing little  merit  in  tliemsolves,  were  painfully 
touching  to  one,  who  felt  himself  so  near 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Anna  was  struck 
with  their  aptness,  and  affected  almost  to 
tears,  as  she  observed  the  change  they  had 
wrought;  but  still  more  so,  when  Lord  Car- 
risbrooke,  with  that  peculiar  smile  which  is 
worn  only  by  tlie  wretched,  said,  in  a  play- 
ful and  subdued  voice,  "  Maurice,  how  dol- 
orous you  are  :  you'll  sing  me  into  my 
grave  before  I  am  ready  for  it." 

Maurice  looked  up  with  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress. 

In  their  exclianging  glances  might  be 
read,  the  trust  of  a  long-tried  and  generous 
master ;  and  the  simple  and  devoted  love  of 
a  faithful  servant,  whom  nothing  but  death 
could  separate  from  his  lord ;  and  to  whom 
that  long-dreaded  separation  would  make 
the  world  a  wilderness,  through  which  he 
would  thenceforth  be  a  wanderer  without  a 
home. 

Anna  marked  the  expression,  and  saw, 
that,  however  harsh  and  rude  Lord  Carris- 
brooke  might  be  to  her,  he  could  be  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  familiar,  even  to  a  depend- 
ant, and  an  inferior. 

Great  obligations  create  strong  attach- 
ments in  generous  minds.  Lord  Carris- 
brooke  was  not  prodigal  of  his  affections, 
but  Maurice  had  been  to  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  what  no  one  else  could  be.  He  had 
nursed  him  through  long  illness,  humoured 
his  caprices,  and  borne  with  his  irritable 
temper,  when  goaded  almost  to  madness  by 
the  falsehood  and  ingratitude  of  others; 
and  his  master  valued  him  accordingly. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  away  without  any 
farther  demand  upon  the  services  of  the  art- 
ist, and  when  Anna  saw  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
again,  tliere  was  a  frightful  alteration  in  his 
looks.  His  eye  was  hollow  and  sunken,  his 
brow  contracted  with  pain,  and  his  whole 
countenance  darkened,  as  with  a  cloud. 

"  I  see  you  are  horrified,"  said  he,  observ- 
mg  Anna's  look  of  concern.  "  I  have  been 
wretchedly  ill.    They  have  bled,  and  blis- 
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tered,  and  half  killed  me :  but  now  I  have 
escaped  from  their  clutches  for  a  while,  and 
am,  fair  Angelica,  very  nmch  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  for  a  Tancrcd,  or  anything  else  you 
like.  So  to  business  if  you  please,  as  the 
case  admits  of  no  delay.  Let  me  see, — I 
may  possibly  liold  out  another  montli. — 
one  silting  a  week, — will  tlial  finish  it  7 

Anna  was  indeed  so  horrified,  that  she 
had  no  remark  to  make,  but  went  on  as  she 
was  desired;  while  Lord  Carrisbrooke  re- 
mained impenetrably  silent,  and  would  liavc 
been  motionless,  but  for  the  pain  he  was 
evidently  enduring,  which  oden  compelled 
him  to  change  his  position. 

'*  I  fear  your  Lordship  is  in  great  suffer- 
ing," said  Anna,  "  I  will  paint  no  more  to- 
day." 

**  No,  no,  I  can  bear  it  vastly  well, — the 
worst  is  over  for  a  while ;  I  am  only  afraid 
of  faiutness.  Give  me  that  phial,  and  then, 
if  you  please,  go  on. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  my  lach- 
rymose sister  would  cry  herself  into  the 
grave,  were  I  really  to  witlidraw  my  pre- 
sence from  tikis  blessed  earth, 

**  And  leave  the  world  no  copy" 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  scarcely  done 
speaking,  when  an  ashy  paleness  stole  over 
his  countenance,  making  it  yet  more  gliastly ; 
and  in  his  breast  there  was  a  struggling,  as 
if  for  the  very  breath  of  life.  Anna  flew  to 
the  bell. 

**  Don't  ring,"  said  he,  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  command.  "Maurice  is  always 
so  distressed,  and  Lucy  had  better  not  know; 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  will  not  care.    It 

will  be  over  in  a  moment ; may  I  lean 

upon  your  arm  ?" 

The  arm  that  never  refused  its  help  to 
die  needy,  was  willingly  stretched  out ;  and 
while  he  spoke  the  last  words,  the  eyes  of 
the  haughty  and  stoical  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
were  raised  witli  tlie  imploring  helplessness 
of  a  child.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  the  heavy  lids  were  closed,  and  nothing 
but  a  slight  working  of  the  underjaw  gave 


;\ny  signs  of  life ;  while  Anna  raised  hii 
c  ark  hair,  and  bathed  his  pale  temples,  and 
performed  all  those  little  offices  of  kindness 
80  familiar  to  the  heart  and  luuid  of  wo- 
rn, n. 

"  Oh  !  May  not  woman**  lore  U  bought.' 

by  ^'milcs,  and  flattery,  and  deceit.  By  de- 
ceit, it  may  be,  but  let  him  who  would  make 
sure  of  tliis  prize,  debase  himself  by  the 
vilest  of  all  treachery.  Let  him  wear  the 
mask  of  sutfering,  if  he  knows  not  the  real- 
ity. liCt  sickness  waste  his  frame,  and  sor- 
row set  her  seal  upon  his  brow.  Let  pov- 
erty clench  him  in  her  iron  grasp^  and  in- 
famy track  his  footsteps;  and  want,  and 
weakness,  and  misery,  beset  him  in  his  doily 
path ; — then,  while  his  boon-companions  fill 
his  vacant  chair  with  mirth,  and  ''set  the 
table  in  a  roar,"  let  him  seek  reAige  in  the 
tenderness,  and  the  generosity  of  woman; 
and  see  whether  she,  who  withstood  his  fas- 
cinations amidst  the  blaze  of  popular  ap- 
plause, the  pride  of  beauty,  and  the  pomp 
of  power,  will  not  be  ready  again,  and 
again,  to  ofier  the  cup  of  consolation  to  hit 
ungrateful  lips,  while  she  drinks  the  dregi 
of  bitterness  herself. 

Let  the  man  who  is  merciless  to  the  flmlts 
of  his  weak  sister,  look  back  to  the  days  of 
his  infancy,  and  ask  whose  watchful  eye 
bent  over  him  in  liis  cradle,  on  whose  bosom 
he  wept  away  the  first  sorrows  of  existence ; 
and  who  sung  him  widi  her  gentle  voice  to 
resti  Who  protected  his  weakness,  and 
soothed  his  complainings,  and  turned  hii 
tears  to  joy  ?  Who  sat  by  his  sick-bed  and 
watched,  but  never  wearied,  through  the 
night ;  forgetting  her  own  existence,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  anxiety  for  his?  Who 
taught  his  young  lips  to  utter  tlie  fint  ac^ 
cents  of  prayer  ?  Who,  when  the  ills  of  life 
pressed  heavily,  poured  balm  into  his  woumi- 
ed  spirit,  and  who  at  last  will  shed  tears  of 
sincerest  sorrow  upon  his  grave?  Is  it  not 
a  bright  being  of  the  sisterhood  of  those  of 
old,  who  stole  away  in  the  darkness  of  the 
morning,  to  oiler  spices  uud  precious  oiot- 
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inentB  ks  a  lait  tribute  of  affection  to  their 
beloved  Master,  after  man  had  set  his  seal 
upon  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  left  him 
alone  to  his  eternal  rest? 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Had  Lord  Carrisbrooke  thought  it  worth 
hifl  while  to  practise  upon  his  young  com- 
panion all  the  arts  of  fascination,  of  which 
he  had  once  boasted  himself  the  master,  he 
would  probably  not  have  excited  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  interest,  as  his  weakness  and  suf- 
fering had  called  forth ;  and  long  did  the  in- 
tervening days  appear  to  Anna  before  she 
again  summoned  to  her  appointed  task. 

The  next  time  the  artist  was  seated  at  her 
ij  Lord  Carrisbrooke  felt  himself  so  much 
better,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease 
and  pleasure ;  and  now  to  his  wandering 
and  delighted  auditor,  he  poured  forth  the 
rich  treasures  of  a  mind,  stored  with  almost 
every  kind  of  information,  selected  with  taste 
and  judgment,  from  a  lile  of  constant  amuse- 
ment and  variety  ;  and  did  not  hold  himself 
above  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable,  even  in 
obscurity,  and  to  a  simple  country  girl ;  for 
he  saw  that  she  had  understanding  enough 
to  appreciate  his  own  talents,  and  sensibility 
to  feel  gratified  by  his  endeavour  to  please : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  both,  which 
formed  the  chain  of  connection  between  their 
spirits,  blending  all  agreeable  ideas  and  as- 
soeiationB  into  one  bond  of  sympathy. 

^  Arc  you  going  to  a  party,  Anna,"  said 
Blary  to  her  friend  one  day,  as  she  watched 
her,  altering  a  beautil'ul  silk  dress,  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day. 

"^  A  party,  Mary !  how  came  you  to  think 

I  of  such  a  thing  1    I  am  only  making  this 

frock  more  fit  to  paint  in,  for  I  am  positively 

I  ashamed  of  going  to  the  Hall  the  figure  I 

have  lately  been." 
I     There  is  a  look  of  penetration  in  some  eyes 
I  of  dark  grey,  which  is  more  insupportable 
I  to  the  object  of  their  scrunity,  than  the  flash- 


ing of  more  brilliant  and  sparkling  orbs ;  and 
Mary  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her  friend  this 
searching  expression;  ana  Anna  felt  that 
she  was  looking  at  her,  though  their  eyes  did 
not  meet. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  diange  the 
current  of  her  thoughto.  She  felt  that  she 
was  blushing,  and  she  felt  also,  that  she  was 
convicted  in  an  act  of  eggregious  foUy.  At 
last,  when  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she 
laid  down  her  work,  and  exclaimed, 

"Mfiury,  you  are  too  deep  for  me.  You 
have  discovered  what  I  was  trying  to  con- 
ceal from  myself;  that  I  have  really  been 
taking  all  this  pains,  to  make  myself  look 
more  pleasing  and  more  ladylike,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  who  is  shuddering  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart, 
Mary,  for  your  well-timed  and  gentle  warn- 
ing. You  see  I  am  again  beset  with  temp- 
tation. It  is  a  hard  lesson  that  I  have  to 
learn ;  for  no  sooner  is  one  branch  of  vanity 
cut  off,  than  it  puts  forth  another  ;  but  if  He 
will  give  me  help,  to  whom  alone  belongs 
the  glory  of  victory,  I  will  be  worthy  of  your 
friendship  yet,  Mary."  And  with  this  laud- 
Gd>le  resolution,  Anna  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  after  locking  up  her  silk  dress,  cast  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  mirror,  before  she 
went  to  her  morning^s  occupation.  It  was 
only  intended  for  one  glance,  but  the  wind 
had  been  busy  with  her  raven  hair ;  and  sorry 
we  are  to  say,  that  Anna  looked  again  and 
again ;  for  there  were  ringlets  to  arrange, 
and  a  pink  handkerchief  to  adjust,  so  as  to 
give  a  glow  to  her  faded  complexion. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  again  sunk  into  his 
usual  state  of  brooding  melancholy,  probably 
from  an  increase  of  his  bodily  infirmities, 
bringing,  as  they  not  unfrequendy  do,  an  in- 
creased longing  to  retain  a  life,  of  which 
those  who  cling  to  it  with  the  greatest  per- 
tinacity, of\en  profess  to  be  the  most  weary ; 
and  he  might  besides  have  his  own  private 
reasons  for  dreading  his  impending  doom. 

Anna  saw  at  one  glance  that  he  was  worse ; 
and  though  she  made  no  remark,  yet  she 
found  mcmy  excuses  for  altering  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  that  she  might  at  the  same  time 
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place  his  curiiions  more  comfortably,  offer 
him  refreBhments,  or  Hoothe  him,  with  kind 
words ;  never  so  touching  as  when  whispered 
near  to  the  ear,  in  the  sweet  tones  of  wo- 
manly tenderness. 

There  was  somctliing  in  tlie  situation  of 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  deeply  and  painfully 
affecting  to  a  sensitive  mind ;  and  it  afforded 
him  no  small  degree  of  gratification,  to  find 
that  Anna  was  affected  by  it 

He  had  wandered  through  the  world  as  a 
stranger,  extracting  from  society  every  thing 
but  what  he  most  wanted ; — the  communion 
of  a  kindred  soul — the  pure  and  devoted 
affection  of  a  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
heart  In  vain  he  had  tried  to  make  any 
lasting  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  wo- 
man, as  he  had  found  her,  in  the  magic 
circle  of  fashion,  glittering  in  deceitful 
charms,  and  decked  in  false  smiles ;  and  oflen 
had  he  exclaimed,  afler  returning  to  liis  own 
chamber,  "  My  poor  Maurice  loves  me  bet- 
ter thsm  any  of  them." 

His  sister,  it  is  true,  regarded  him  with 
what  some  would  call  passionate  fondness  ; 
and  he  knew,  that  when  the  hour  of  parting 
should  draw  near,  she  would  be  overwhehned 
with  anguish,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  but  he 
knew  also,  that  her  light  step  would  skip 
over  the  church-yard  before  his  grave  was 
green. 

And  yet,  what  bond  of  union  could  possi- 
bly exist  between  the  haughty  Lord  Carris- 
brooke, and  the  humble  Anna  Clare?  He, 
surrounded  by  luxury  and  wealth,  yet  sus- 
pended but  for  a  few  brief  moments  above 
the  gloomy  grave ;  and  she,  a  simple  country 
maiden,  apparently  pursuing  her  homely 
path  with  patient  steps.  Yes,  there  was  a 
bond  betwixt  them.  The  bond  of  sympathy, 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  both.  Sympa- 
thy of  taste,  and  thought,  and  CeeHmg ;  sym- 
pathy of  high  purpose,  and  noble  sentiment ; 
sympathy,  which  no  difference  of  rank  or 
station  csm  subdue ;  sympatliy  in  the  inward 
yearnings  of  the  spirit,  which  struggled  in 
vain  to  support  its  own  existence ;  clinging 
in  its  weakness  to  the  veriest  reeds  of  earth, 


and  rejecting  again  and  again,  the  offer  of 
that  hand  which  alone  is  mighty  to  save. 

It  was  in  the  cheerful  month  of  June,  that 
tlie  noble  invalid  and  the  young  artist,  tat 
together  at  an  open  ^vindow,  during  tlie  quiet 
morning  hours,  before  the  Hall  was  disturbed 
by  visiters,  and  while  the  dew  was  yet  upon 
tlie  grass.  For  now  they  oAen  found  both 
time  and  inclination  to  converse,  and  Lord 
Carrisbrooke  cast  his  melancholy  eyes 
around  upon  the  clear  landscape,  the  blue 
hills,  the  shining  river,  the  green  slopes,  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees ;  but  neither 
the  fair  landscape,  nor  the  scent  of  summer 
flowers,  the  hum  of  bees,  nor  the  song  of 
merry  birds,  brought  gladness  to  his  soul,  for 
he  was  losing  his  firm  step  upon  the  joyous 
earth,  and  looking  ahnost  his  last  upon  the 
smiling  flowers,  and  listening  to  the  jocund 
birds,  that  would  soon  be  winging  their 
happy  flight  above  his  grave. 

"  You  will  be  here,"  said  he,  as  if  continu- 
ing the  mournful  train  of  his  reflectioni^ 
"You  will  be  here  when  summer  comes 
again,  and— I,—"  He  paused  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Anna.  Words  were  upon  her 
lips  which  might  have  been  applicable  in 
such  an  hour,  but  she  dared  not  utter  them. 
How  did  her  spirit  yearn  to  answer,  ^  And 
you  will  be  in  heaven!"  All  that  woman 
can  say,  with  eyes  that  shine  through  tean, 
was  written  in  her  countenance;  but  die 
made  no  audible  reply,  and  her  companioo 
went  on  quoting  the  words  of  Antony, 

"I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying." 

"  A  fatal  malady  is  preying  upon  my  hear^ 
yet  I  brave  it  out  to  the  woiid,  and  none,  bat 
my  faithful  Maurice,  knows  that  I  endure 
any  other  than  bodily  suffering;  even  be 
knows  not  the  cause,  but  to  you  I  will  con- 
fess, that  when  I  think  of  launching  forth 
upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  I  feel 
like  a  fearful  child,  about  to  enter  upon  a  re- 
gion of  impenetrable  darkness. 

"  In  my  ride  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  poor 
woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  cotiage, 
reading  her  Bible;  and  oh!  how  I  envied 
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that  humble  creature,  feasting  upon  what,  to 
her,  were  the  words  of  eternal  truth." 

"  The  same  book,"  said  Anna,  "  is  open  to 
all ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  that  volume, 
that  its  sacred  truths  are  equally  applicable, 
its  moral  precepts  equally  serviceable,  and 
its  religious  consolations  equally  available, 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  happy  cmd  the  miserable." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  shook  his  head.  "My 
mother  ibrced  me  when  a  child  to  learn  long 
lessons  from  the  Bible,  as  a  punishment 
when  I  did  wrong ;  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  read  it  since." 

"  If  you  would  but  try,  my  Lord,"  said 
Anna. 

"Will  you  read  it  to  mel"  replied  his 
Lordship.  And  then  he  smiled  as  dying 
men  have  no  right  to  smile. 

"  I  would  do  anything,"  said  Anna,  in  her 
own  guileless  manner,  "  to  make  you  less 
melancholy,  less  desponding;  cmd  I  would 
suffer  anything,  were  it  possible  ibr  me  to  be 
instrumental  in  raising  your  tlioughts  to  a 
participation  in  those  hopes,  which  alone  are 
able  to  support  the  soul  in  its  hour  of  mortal 
trial." 

"How  is  this!"  said  Lord  Carrisbrooke, 
and  while  he  spoke  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Anna,  tears,  burning  tears,  were  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  stretched  forth  his  thin  and  wasted 
hand,  and  grasped  her  arm  with  something 
of  unearthly  energy.  "My  course  through 
this  worid  has  been  short  and  eccentric; 
winning  the  wonder  of  the  many,  and  the 
hwe  of  the  few.  Had  I  not  dived  beneath 
the  shallow  surface  of  profession,  my  sated 
vanity  might  have  revelled  in  fruition ;  yet 
have  I  never  known  from  my  cradle  until  this 
boor  one  friend  who  cared  about  my  soul." 

"Your  Lordship  has  been  very  unfortu- 
nate !    Amongst  the  first  of  earthly  blessings 
which  heaven  bestowed  upon  me,  was  a 
faithful  friend ;  a  friend  whose  counsel  and 
kindness  have  been  as  a  light  upon  my  path." 
^  And  will  you  be  thjs  friend  to  me  ?" 
"Impossible,  my  lord !" 
"Why  impossible  1" 
"Because   yon   are  a  man,  noble,  and 


wealthy,  and  accomplished ;  and  I  am  a  wo- 
man, yoxmg,  and  poor,  and  unprotected." 

"  And  for  these  qualities  I  love  you  better ; 
and  surely  for  those,  you  cannot  respect  me 
the  less!" 

"  My  lord,  that  very  weakness  which  ex- 
cites your  tenderness,  and  that  dignity  which 
awes  me  into  respect,  are  incompatible  with 
the  fair  and  equalizing  nature  of  friendship." 

"  Then  call  it  love,  if  you  will.  It  matters 
little  what  name  is  given  to  an  intimacy  like 
ours,  to  be  dis^lved  in  a  few  brief  moments ; 
but  oh !  do  not  leave  me  to  myselfl  Come 
often ;  sit  with  me  till  you  are  weary ;  and, 
above  all  things,  tell  me  how  to  make  death 
less  horrible.  Ah!  you  are  going  again, 
going  to  gather  roses,  and  sit  within  your 
sunny  bower,  and  listen  to  the  birds  that 
warble  overhead,  and  feel  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer fan  your  blooming  cheek,  and  think  not 
of  the  weary  hours  that  I  am  spending.  In- 
deed why  should  you?  I  am  nothing  to  you, 
I  can  be  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  trou- 
ble you  with  my  fruitless  complainings." 

Anna  held  out  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  concealed  her  face ;  and  wishing 
the  miserable  invalid  a  good  morning,  went 
her  way  to  muse  upon  the  various  branches 
and  bearings  of  the  word  "  interesting ;"  a 
word  BO  important  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
sentimentalist,  that  it  appears  to  possess  the 
talismanic  property  of  discovering  whatever 
is  worthy  of  consideration  either  in  nature  or 
art 

"  How  Interesting !"  exclaims  the  enthusi- 
ast, and  immediately  her  beau  ideal  is  clothed 
in  a  mantle  of  imaginary  beauty.  Within 
may  be  sm  empty  void,  it  matters  not  Van- 
ity or  vice  may  lurk  below,  they  are  alike  un- 
heeded. Misery  and  disappointment  may 
lie  shrouded  beneath,  they  are  endured  with 
the  patience  of  a  martyr.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  object  is  interesting,  and  conse- 
quently it  becomes  an  idol. 

Again— When  anything  earthly,  or  un- 
earthly, has  received  the  fatal  condemnation 
of  being  pronounced  uninteresting,  how  ut- 
terly hopeless  and  vain  is  every  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  those,  who  have 
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been  accustomed  to  look  only  through  the 
false  medium  of  sickly  sentiment  Unheeded, 
unnoticed,  by  them,  uninteresting  philosophy 
may  labour  in  secret  over  the  investigation 
of  truth,  uninteresting  charity  may  go  forth 
upon  her  errands  of  mercy,  uninteresting  re- 
signation may  watch  beside  the  lowly  bed  of 
sickness,  and  offer  up  from  unfeigned  lips  her 
last  soul-felt  prayer ;  and  what  to  them  is 
the  incense  of  uninteresting  piety,  though  it 
should  bum  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  con- 
suming all  that  is  gross  and  perishable,  and 
puHfying  the  immortal  spirit  for  a  new  exis- 
tence in  the  regions  of  eternal  light 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  ambition  of  doing  good,  is  oflen  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  vanity  in  an  amiable 
mind,  and  the  resolution  to  do  good  is  un- 
questionably laudable  in  the  abstract;  but 
with  this  excellent  resolution  there  are  not 
unfrequently  certain  accompaniments,  such 
as  these ;  I  shall  make  myself  valuable,  I 
shall  be  more  beloved,  my  name  will  be  ex- 
alted among  the  people ;  and  mournful  it  is 
to  observe,  that  the  mind  of  woman  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  fall  away  from  its  high  purpose, 
into  these  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  are  so 
placed  along  the  christian's  path,  that  there 
is  no  footing  to  be  found  upon  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  without  its  own  temptations,  and 
besetments. 

Possessed  with  these  aspiring  hopes,  Anna 
Clare  retired  to  her  own  chamber;  cmd 
while  she  turned  over  various  volumes,  and 
referred  ta  different  texts  of  scripture,  which 
she  conceived  might  aid  her  purpose,  there 
not  unfrequently  flitted  across  her  mind  the 
encouraging  assurance,  that  "  he  who  con- 
verteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  sins." 

Having  fixed  at  last  upon  the  conversion 
of  Count  Struensee,  Anna  hastened  early  to 
the  Hall  on  the  following  morning,  with 


hope  in  her  countenance,  and  triumph  Ln  her 
heart. 

"  You  must  read  it  to  me,"  said  Lord  Car- 
risbrooke,  ^for  there  is  something  in  your 
voice  that  charms  away  my  evil  genius." 

So  Anna  opened  her  little  volume,  and  sal 
down,  and  thought  she  had  never  been  so 
well  employed  in  her  whole  life ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  her  sanguine  expectatk>Ds,  she  oould 
not  help  perceiving,  that  the  thoughts  of  her 
noble  auditor  went  not  along  with  her,  at 
least  with  her  book,  and  that  his  eye  never 
rested  upon  anything  hut  her  laoe,  and 
when  slie  closed  the  book  as  an  experiment 
to  try  whether  his  attention  was  really  fixed, 
he  made  no  remark  upon  it,  but  seizing  tb6 
white  hand  by  which  it  was  held  out  to  him, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  with  every  exprewkm 
of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

'<It  will  not  do,"  said  Anna,  as  she  walked 
home  that  morning:  and  when  she  met  the 
calm  countenance  of  her  friend,  the  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  had  been 
wrong ;  her  pupils  too  were  rejoicing  In  their 
prolonged  holiday,  and  she  herself  was  re- 
turning weary  and  dispirited,  and  not  a  little 
disposed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  around  her. 

"  This  picture  takes  you  a  long  time  to 
paint,"  said  Mary:  and  Anna  who  was  so 
conscious  that  it  might  have  been  completed 
in  half  tlie  time,  felt  a  reproof  in  the  remark 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  convey.  "  I  can 
finish  it  at  one  more  sitting,"  was  her  conso- 
lation as  she  went  to  rest  that  night;  and 
she  did  finish  it,  and  was  more  than  ever 
conduced  on  the  following  morning,  that  the 
work  of  reformation  was  at  an  end,  at  least 
that  its  triumphs  were  not  for  her;  that 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  been  amusing  him- 
self, and  gratifying  his  own  vanity  by  the  in- 
terest he  had  excited  in  her  mind ;  and  that 
in  order  to  give  this  interest  a  deeper  char- 
acter, he  had  expressed  all,  and  perhaps 
something  more,  than  he  really  thought,  and 
felt,  at  the  prospect  of  the  awful  doom  that 
was  impending. 

Oh !  woman,  in  thy  mysterious  and  often 
eventful  life,  thou  hast  many  a  hard  lesson  of 
humUity  to  learn ;  and,  perhaps,  none  can  be 
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more  painfally  inBtrucdve,  than  that  which 
teaches  thee,  that  in  thy  noble  and  generous 
desire  to  serve  thy  fellow  creatures,  thou 
has  been  aspiring  too  high.  Learn,  then, 
Irom  the  experience  and  the  warning  of  oth- 
ers, learn  while  thy  young  heart  is  yet  un- 
scathed by  disappointment,  that  thy  sphere 
of  merit  is  a  lowly  one ;  and  above  all  things, 
go  not  forth  upon  the  mighty  ocean,  in  the 
presumptuous  hope,  that  thou  shall  be  able 
to  pilot  the  stately  vessel  into  port ;  let  the 
heavy  prow  heave  on  upon  the  billows  of 
detCruetion ;  thy  feeble  help  cannot  avail ; 
tfuNi  canst  only  be  drawn  within  the  vortex, 
engalphed,  and  lost  for  ever.  Thy  little 
baik  is  made  to  float  amongst  the  shoals  and 
shaflows  of  the  shore,  to  warn  the  ignorant 
of  danger,  to  gather  up  th^  wreck,  to  save 
the  perishing,  and  to  comfort  the  forlorn. 

The  last  meeting  between  Lord  Carris- 
brooke  and  Anna  was  a  painful  one,  through 
which  nothing  could  have  supported  her,  but 
the  fruits  of  a  sorrowful  experience,  and  a 
heightened  sense  of  duty. 

'^  It  is  better,  much  better ;"  said  she,  as 
■he  walked  home  that  morning;  and  yet 
tears  were  every  instant  starting  in  her  eyes, 
and  sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear,  as  if  by  a  rebellious  and  unsub- 
dued spirit,  ^  I  was  but  seeking  to  cheer  the 
last  moments  of  a  dying  man." 

Unable  to  enter  into  the  afijeurs  of  Mary's 
hoosehold,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber ; 
and  here,  upon  reflection,  she  was  confirmed 
in  her  belief  that  the  path  she  had  chosen 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  one.    The  words, 
"touch  not,  handle  not,"  were  continually  re- 
eorring  to  her  mind.    '<  These  things  are  not 
lor  thee."    Will  he  repent  at  thy  bidding; 
who  has  lived  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood, 
in  the  habitual  contempt  of  religion,  and  for- 
getfidness  of  his  Creator  ?    Will  he  be  sub- 
dued by  thy  charming,  whose  heart  is  as  the 
flinty  rock !    Or  will  thy  reasoning  convince 
him,  who  has  exhausted  the  powers  of  an 
acute  and  penetrating  mind,  without  having 
discovered  the  immutable  excellence  of  eter- 
nal truth  ?    ^  Touch  not,  handle  not,"  but  go 
thou  into  thy  secret  chamber,  and  when  no  ; 


e3re  seeth  thee,  offer  up  thy  earnest  prayers, 
that  he  who  knoweth  the  path  of  the  eagle 
in  the  heavens,  will  turn  away  the  wanderer 
from  the  error  of  his  ways:  and,  seek  not 
thou  to  be  the  instrument.  Look  out  upon 
the  sufferings  of  thy  fellow  creatures ;  dili- 
gently watch  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
every  duty ;  search  the  recesses  of  thy  own 
soul,  and  see  whether  thy  appointed  task  be 
not  sufficient,  without  aspiring  higher. 

It  was  some  weeks  afler  this  time,  at  the 
solemn  close  of  a  sabbath  evening,  that 
Anna  Clare  sat  alone  and  silent  at  the  win- 
dow of  her  own  chamber.  The  golden  tints 
of  the  setting  sun  were  fading  away;  the 
hum  of  the  village  was  subsiding ;  the  shep- 
herd was  folding  in  his  sheep ;  the  silvery 
dew  was  falling ;  and  one  pale  planet  shone 
out  from  the  clear  and  distant  heavens. 

How  strange  that,  upon  such  a  scene,  the 
principal  of  evil  should  dare  intrude !  Alas  ! 
for  our  heroine !  she  looked  not  forth  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  but  tesurs  were  stream 
ing  from  her  eyes,  and  she  was  repining, 
that  amidst  so  much  peace  and  loveliness, 
her  path  must  be  alone ;  whether  amongst 
flowers,  or  thorns.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  anguish  of  the  thorns,  must  be  en- 
joyed, and  endured  alone. 

Where  now  was  her  lately  acquired  sub- 
mission, her  patience,  and  resignation? 
Selfishness  and  vanity,  had  again  been  con- 
tending for  the  empire  of  her  heart,  and  she 
was  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  destruc- 
tive warfare.  For  a  short  time  her  former 
self  returned,  to  pine,  cmd  suffer ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  mysterious  and  highly 
gifUtd  character,  in  whose  feelings  she  was 
just  beginning  to  hold  a  share,  when  stem 
duty  warned  her  to  withdraw,  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  she  alone,  of  all  mortal  creatures, 
was  singled  out  to  resign  whatever  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  her  heart  of 
hearts. 

At  last,  her  murmuring  thoughts  found  ut- 
terance in  words. 

"  Every  thing  on  earth  has  its  little  sphere 
of  enjoyment,  in  which  it  can  meet  and  par- 
ticipate with  others.    Coarse  spirits  have 
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their  tocial  intercourae.  Friend  meets  friend, 
around  the  humble  hearth.  In  all  the  af&im 
oi  human  life, — in  commerce  as  well  as  reli- 
gion, multitudes  congregate  together,  and 
pursue  in  concert  the  great  end  of  their  exis- 
tence. The  very  brutes— the  flocks  that  feed 
upon  yon  sloping  hill,  enjoy  tlie  refreshing 
dews  of  night  together.  The  birds  have 
their  companions  in  the  woods,  to  whom  they 
can  utter  a  response.  All  the  sweet  flowers 
of  night  and  day,  have  their  appointed  time 
for  looking  up  in  unison  to  heaven.  The 
stars  have  their  own  bright  family,  shining 
through  tlie  blue  expanse.  Every  intelligence 
in  nature  has  its  kindred  essence ;  but  I  have 
nothing !" 

Anna's  complaining  ceased,  and  she  was 
looking  out  again,  when  the  solemn  sound  of 
a  passing-bell  fell  upon  her  ear — she  shud- 
dered and  turned  within.  In  the  twilight  she 
could  just  perceive  that  some  one  approach- 
ed. It  was  Mary,  who  came  with  tlie  tidings 
that  Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  dead.  In  an 
instant,  Anna  was  restored  to  her  better  self. 
That  sudden  and  awful  sound,  and  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  her,  who  had  so  of- 
ten stood  beside  her  as  a  guardian  angel, 
bringing  a  silent  reproof,  where  none  was 
spoken ;  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  and  the  re- 
collections of  the  past,  all  mingling  together, 
might  have  overpowered  a  spirit  more  har- 
dened and  perverse  than  Anna's. 

« Mary,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  her  friend,  '*  there  is  one  duty 
which  we  have  never,  since  the  days  of  our 
infancy,  performed  together,  except  in  public. 
Let  us  kneel  down  in  this  quiet  chamber,  and 
enter  into  a  fresh  covenant  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  we  will  drink  of  the  cup  which  he 
has  poured  out  for  us,  even  though  it  should 
be  gall  and  bitterness.  That  we  will  walk 
in  the  path  which  he  has  pointed  out,  though 
it  should  pierce  our  feet  with  thorns;  and 
that  we  will  never  turn  away,  nor  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  service,  though  we  know  that  it  re- 
quires us  to  give  up  all  and  follow  him," 
And  then,  from  her  eloquent  lips,  and  over- 
flowing heart,  she  poured  forth  her  gratitude 
and  praise  to  that  Being  who  had  thus  far 


conducted  her  through  the  wildemesi ;  who 
had  borne  with  her  spirihial  idolatries!, 
who  had  given  her  a  friend  as  a  faithful 
guide,  and  whom  she  now  implored  to  look 
down  from  his  habitation  in  the  heavens, 
upon  the  weakest  worm  of  his  creation. 

Bound  by  fresh  ties  of  more  than  earthly 
union,  the  two  friends  had  knelt  together; 
together  they  rose,  and  the  embrace  with 
which  they  separated  that  night  was  warm 
and  pure,  as  in  the  days  of  their  first  love. 

Her  feeble  steps  recalled  from  their  slight 
wandering,  her  good  resolutions  confirmed 
afler  their  short  lapse,  Anna  Clare  went  on- 
ward in  the  path  of  duty ;  for  she  had  learn- 
ed to  mistrust  herself,  and  consequently  to 
shun  temptation.  And  having  found  how 
incompatible  with  true  happiness  is  the  gra- 
tification of  vanity  or  ambition,  she  confined 
her  hopes  and  wishes,  and  even  her  laudable 
desire  to  be  of  use,  within  the  humble  sphere 
in  which  her  lot  was  cast 

On  the  reading  of  Lord  Carrisbrooke's  wiD, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  one  Ihousand  pounds  to  the  artist 
who  painted  his  portrait :  and  with  this  sum 
added  to  the  well  earned  reward  of  her  daily 
labours,  Anna  contrived  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  and  genteel  appearance, 
but  often  to  comfort  the  distressed,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy. 

Gentle  reader,  forgive  the  writer  of  tliis 
story,  that  she  has  no  better  fate  in  store  for 
her  heroine,  even  in  the  season  of  "  the  first 
grey  hair,"  than  that  of  a  respected  and  re- 
spectable old  maid;  not  a  fretful,  fuming 
thing,  of  false  ringlets,  and  false  smiles,  but 
a  woman  of  delicate  and  tender  feeling,  of 
calm  dignity,  and  unbounded  benevolence, 
who  mourned  no  longer  that  earth  afforded 
her  no  object,  or  rather  no  idol,  on  which  she 
might  lavish  the  warm  feelings  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart ;  for  she  had  learned  to  pour 
forth  into  a  thousand  channels,  "  that  charity 
which  sufiereth  long  and  is  kind." 

Alas  !  to  the  rescue  of  Anna  Clare,  from 
the  shades  of  vulgar  oblivion,  there  came  no 
belted  knight,  no  steel-clad  warrior ;  no  prince 
in  disguise  discovered  her  to  be  the  alien 
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hter  of  his  house;  nor  did  a  superan- 
td  nabob  make  her  tlie  heiress  of  an  In- 
fortune  ;  but  she  continued  to  dwell  in 
ome  of  her  friend, 

**  Happy  and  giTliic  happiseM ;" 

hough  highly  gifled  with  those  qualities, 
I  might  reasonably  attract  the  attention 
!  wealthy  and  the  noble,  she  never  ven- 

beyond  her  own  lowly  sphere,  but  was 
nt  to  remain,  where  she  had  not  only 
ish,  but  the  power  to  bless.  That  en- 
ism  which  had  given  wayward  wings 
'  inexperienced  fancy,  became  tempered 
ligion,  into  energy  and  hope ;  energy, 
hrank  not  from  the  humblest,  as  well 
)  most  arduous  duties ;  and  hope  that 
td  brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  close  of 
fill  and  weU  spent  life.  Nor  were  the 
I  and  the  enjoyments  of  her  early  years 
fished,  but  properly  directed  and  re- 
Ad  ;  for  Anna  Clare  could  still  wander 

on  dewy  evenings,  even  when  her 
;  had  lost  its  bloom ;  but  her  wanderings 
nore  frequently  terminated  in  errands 
dneai  to  her  humble  friends,  and  though 


she  could  still  look  around  her  with  delight 
on  the  charms  of  nature,  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  mere  picture,  admired  only  for  the 
harmony  of  its  colouring,  and  the  grouping 
of  its  different  objects ;  but  for  the  harmony 
of  its  creation  and  government,  and  the 
mysterious  and  admirable  adjustment  of  its 
different  parts,  beneath  the  wonder-working 
hand  of  the  great  Artificer.  And  she  could 
still  pause  to  look  at  the  village  spire,  but 
it  was  not  merely  to  observe  how  beautifully 
it  arose  from  the  masses  of  dark  foliage,  and 
pierced  the  azure  sky;  it  was  to  meditate 
upon  the  privileges  of  living  in  a  christian 
land,  where  the  people  of  Christ  may  rest 
under  the  banner  of  his  love,  to  hear  his  di- 
vine precepts,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
together ;  and  if  ^ere  still  were  times  when 
she  was  rapt  in  admiration  at  the  splendour 
of  the  setting  sun,  it  was  with  a  hallowed 
feeling  of  thankfulness  for  that  resplendent 
sign  of  daily  assurance,  that  he  who  holds 
our  being  in  his  hands,  departs  not  from  his 
own  wise  and  merciful  design,  in  which  the 
"  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work." 
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Gom  flrom  h«r  eliMk,  b  tbe  i 

And  her  6rMth  baa  lost  its  ftint  perAiflM, 

And  tha  gk)M  hta  dropp'd  from  her  (oldea  hair, 

And  her  cheek  b  pale  bat  no  longer  ftir. 

And  the  iplrlt  that  lale  on  her  eoft  bine  eye, 
la  Mmck  with  cold  mortality ; 
And  the  imile  that  pby'd  on  hef  Up  baa  fled, 
And  erery  charm  bath  now  left  the  dead. 

Like  slaTe*  they  obey*d  her  in  height  of  power, 
But  left  her  all  In  her  wintry  hour ; 
And  the  crowdi  that  awore  Ibr  her  love  to  die, 
Shrank  from  the  tone  of  her  laat  lUnt  ligb. 
And  thb  b  man'a  fldeUty ! 

Bamit  ConHWAU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Will  my  young  friends  forgive  me,  if, 
under  the  character  of  a  fictitious  story,  I 
should  in  reality  preach  them  a  sermon; 
and  that  on  the  gravest  of  all  possible  sub- 
jects—on the  subject  of  death  ? 

We  learn,  from  an  immense  number  of 
the  publications  of  the  present  day,  how 
the  righteous  pass  away  from  works  to  re- 
wards ;  and,  from  the  public  papers,  how  the 
murderer  and  the  malefactor  expire  on  the 
scaffold  ;  but  there  is  an  extent  of  interme- 
diate space  filled  up  by  those  of  whose 
fate  we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  those 
who  act,  unheeded,  their  little  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  then  die,  and  are  forgotten. 

It  IB  from  this  class  of  beings  that  I  have 
selected  the  individual  who  is  to  furnish  to 
the  attentive  reader  food  for  serious  reflec- 
tion during  the  perusal  of  a  few  dull  pages, 
in  order  that  we  may  lift  the  veil  by  which 
the  moral  secrets  of  the  fashionable  and 
well  bred  may  be  concealed  from  vulgar 
observation,  and  sec  for  onc«  how  an  amia- 
ble and  very  beautiful  young  lady  may  die. 

There  lived  in  a  certain  large  city,  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Eskdale,  consisting  of 


a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  his  Itdy, 
and  three  daughters.  To  describe  thm 
individually  would  be  a  waste  of  words  ud 
patience,  they  were  so  much  like  half  the 
people  one  meets  and  visits  with.  One 
thing,  however,  ought  to  be  remarked  about 
this  family,  though  by  no  means  pecnliv 
to  them,  that,  while  living  in  a  populous  eitf, 
where  the  loud  death  bell  was  often  bend 
to  toll,  and  where  as  often  a  solemn  funeial 
was  seen  to  pass  along  the  streets ;  yet,  Ibr 
themselves,  ^ey  never  thought  of  death. 
It  is  true  they  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  some  instances  of  fatali^  within 
own  sphere  of  observation ;  for  once 
white  muslin  dresses  came  home  from  tli0 
washerwoman's  uncrimped,  because^  as  dB0 
said,  her  youngest  daughter  then  lay  a  iAJnyt^ 
in  the  house ;  and  their  old  footman  Thomitf 
Bell,  died  in  the  workhouse  the  day  befer0 
the  five  shillings  which  they  sent  hU^ 
reached  his  necessities.  And,  in  high  Ufi^ 
too,  had  they  not  known  it?  Had  they  Vfi^ 
all  worn  fashionable  mourning  for  th0>' 
most  revered  monarch,  King  George  1^ 
Third  ?  And  had  they  not  lost  a  maid^ 
aunt  ?  And  were  not  the  fountains  of  fh^ 
grief  staid  by  a  legacy  of  six  tfaoofltf^ 
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Yes, — ^Ihey  remembered  all  these 
id  yet  they  looked  upon  death  only 
itful  and  far-ofif  monster,  who  might 
me  to  them;  so  they  lighted  up 
.wing-room,  and  let  down  the  rich 
curteuns,  and  drew  in  the  card-ta- 
never  thought  of  death.  Perhaps 
m  might  be,  they  had  never  known 

It  is  true  the  mother  sometimes 
1,  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  counte- 
le  and  cloudy  as  a  morning  in  No- 
but  the  evening  party  always  found 
Tied  with  ready  smiles,  and  new 
ushes: — smiles  that  betrayed  no 
,  and  blushes  that  told  no  tale  but 

Sskdale,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
-s,  was  at  this  time,  making  her  first 
ice  in  the  fashionable  world.  She 
m  prodigiously  during  her  last  year 
,  and  now,  though  a  little  in  danger 
ing  too  stout,  was  as  lovely  a  young 
both  in  form  and  face,  as  you  could 

le  in  danger  of  growing  too  stout," 
iry  serious  sound  to  a  young  lady, 
it  was  much  whispered  among  El- 
ads,  that  in  a  few  years  she  would 
ttrouB,  The  gentlemen  thought 
e,  and  swore  it  was  all  envy,  for 
old  not  see  a  fault  in  Ellen 
and  perhaps  she  did  not  see 
herself;  for  she  had  ears  to  hear 
bve  and  flattery  could  ofler,  and 
ee,  when  gazing  in  the  tall  mirror, 
B  had  hardly  been  too  partial,  or 

00  profuse.  Though  trained,  and 
and  bribed  forward,  in  all  the  ac- 
ments  of  the  age,  Ellen's  chief  ex- 
was  in  music;  and  never  did  she 
e  beautiful  than  when  her  light  and 
gers  touched  the  harp ;  for  then  a 

1  of  sunny  hair  fell  over  her  cheek 
lead,  oflen  thrown  back  with  girlish 
less,  when  she  forgot  herself  in  any 
ivourite  airs.  She  had  been  well 
uid  her  parents  had  paid  dearly  for 
9f  a  fine  girl,  and  the  substitution  of 
dy ;  but  yet  she  was  not  wholly  re- 


fined from  the  dross  of  nature ;  for  her  wild 
and  merry  laugh  was  sometimes  heard 
resounding  through  the  rooms,  to  the 
dismay  of  her  mother,  and  the  astonishment 
of  her  guests  ;  as  the  bird  that  has  been 
taught  to  sing  in  measured  notes,  will  some- 
times return  to  his  own  sweet  melody,  telling 
of  woods,  and  streams  and  mountains,  and 
breathing  forth  the  inward  yearnings  of  that 
spirit,  which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  sub- 
due. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Could  the  bright  eye,  the  blooming 
cheek,  or  the  polished  forehead — could  all, 
or  any  of  the  attrilutes  of  beauty,  support 
us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  or  cheer  us  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  they  would  then  be  worth 
cherishing,  and  mourning  for;  but  there 
must  be  something  else,  my  young  friends, 
to  render  the  pilgrimage  of  me  a  path  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Rich  as  you  may 
be,  the  grave  has  closed  over  the  possessor 
of  greater  wealth  than  yours.  Fair  as  you 
may  be,  the  worm  has  fed  upon  a  cheek  as 
lovely.  Young  as  you  may  be,  death  has 
laid  his  icy  hand  upon  those  who  have  not 
numbered  half  your  years.  But,  as  this  is 
not  the  style  of  preaching  which  I  have  ^e 
talent,  or  you  the  patience  to  pursue,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  return  again  to  the  family 
of  the  Eskdales ;  not  as  they  first  beheld 
them,  but  aAer  a  summer  had  passe^  away; 
and  the  assemblies,  the  concerts,  the  plays, 
and  the  parties  of  another  winter  had  com- 
menced. 

Ellen  was  still  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  still  she  was  not  wholly  sophisticated, 
but  would  sometimes  look,  and  speak,  as  if 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  were  left 
some  latent  feeling,  that  struggled  to  be  fi^e 
from  the  yoke  of  fashion— that  rose  in  firuit- 
less  eflbrts  to  assert  itself  no  longer  the  slave, 
but  the  minister  of  pleasure. 

These'  ebullitions  of  feeling,  however, 
came  like  angel  visits ;  and  when  they,  did 
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come,  they  were  so  faint,  so  ill-defined,  and 
generally  so  mixed  up  witli  various  and  con- 
tending emotions,  that  no  one  knew  from 
whence  they  flowed,  whether  from  heaven,  or 
earth ;  no — not  even  the  fair  possessor  herself; 
only  the  ladies  wondered  at  those  times  how  so 
young  a  girl  could  venture  to  talk  sentiment ; 
still  more  how  she  could  make  it  answer, 
when  they  had  so  long  talked  it  in  vain; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gentlemen  would 
begin  to  doubt  whether  they  might  not  do 
worse  than  make  serious  proposals  to  Ellen 
Eskdale. 

Miss  Eskdale,  the  oldest  sister,  had  been 
striving  for  the  last  five  years,  to  attain  that 
footing  in  society,  which  had  been  awarded 
to  Ellen,  apparently  without  any  eflbrt  of 
her  own.  In  lovehness,  her  own  face  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  her 
sister's ;  and  in  accomplishments  she  was  far 
behind  her;  so  taking  to  herself  another 
standing,  or  rather,  hanging  her  orb  in  ano- 
ther sphere,  she  determined  that  tlieir  rays 
should  never  intercept  each  otlier,  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  be  a  beauty,  Miss  Eskdale  be- 
came a  blue ;  and  corresponded  with  (at  least 
wrote  to)  great  authors,  and  patronized  poor 
ones,  and  held  in  her  charmed  possession 
the  first  manuscript  copies  of  half  the 
bright  cfTusions  tliat  annually  come  forth,  to 
delight  or  disappoint  the  expectant  winter 
circle. 

Of  the  second  sister  it  could  not  well  be 
said  that  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any 
aim  at  all,  and,  therefore,  feeling  no  loss  in 
her  sister's  gain,  she  would  odcn  kindly, 
and  ahnost  afi*ectionately,  fall  in  with  her 
wild  fancies,  when  Ellen's  exuberance  of 
spirilB  exacted  from  others  a  somewhat  un- 
reasonable submission  to  her  own  whims 
and  follies;  for  Ellen  was  not  merely  a 
beauty,  she  possessed  a  ready  mvention,  and 
versatility  of  talent,  which,  added  to  her 
natural  good  humour,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  gave  an  air  of  freshness  and  original- 
ity to  whatever  she  sedd  or  did.  Her  path 
was  not  the  beaten  track  of  custom;  she 
delighted  in  eccentricities,  and  charmed  her 
mother's  guests  by  a  thousand  schemes  for 


their  entertainment,  which  they  had  never 
heard  of  before ;  taking  this  precaution,  in 
every  thing  she  introduced,  that  her  own 
should  be  a  brilUant  and  striking  part  In 
case  of  a  failure,  she  never  sat  down  with  an 
air  of  despondency,  but  immediately  took  up 
some  other  plan  to  cover  her  defeat,  so  that 
the  company  were  sure  to  go  away  well 
tisfied  at  last 

In  tliis  manner  the  gay  evening  parties 
came  and  went;  and  who  was  happier  than 
Ellen  Eskdale  ? 

Of  all  the  young  gentlemen  who  flocked 
to  her  father's  house,  there  waa  none  more 
constant  in  his  visits,  more  attractive  in  hii 
person,  or  more  pointed  in  attentions,  than 
Harry  Wentworth,  a  young  man  of  enviable 
fortune,  just  whiling  away  the  winter  monthly 
before  commencing  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  matter  of  doubt 
with  the  two  elder  sisters,  which  of  the  three 
could  possibly  be  the  object  of  attractioi^ 
but  the  whole  secret  had  been  revealed  to 
Ellen  during  a  long  moonlight  walk  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  t 
party  of  pleasure  had  been  formed  to  ykii 
the  ruins  of  a  ceistlc,  situated  some  milei  op 
the  stream.    Ellen  had  always  been  airaid 
of  water,  and  Wentworth  was  happy  to  be 
her  escort  on  the  shore.    The  dew  wae  &H- 
ing  heavily,  the  grass  was  thick  and  lot^ 
and  Ellen  found  a  more  dangerous  eoesgrj 
than  she  had  feared ;  for  she  dated  from  (fai| 
night  the  commencement  of  a  quick  uJ 
frequent  cough,  which  was  at  times,  exeeei- 
ingly  troublesome.     But  it  was 
how  Uttle  she  thought  or  cared  about  (ks 
cough ;  for,  on  this  night,  her  lover  hid  ^ 
clared  himself,  and  though  she  had  utfiriBi 
that  nothing  should  be  said  on  the  labjec^ 
as  she  was  quite  too  young  to  think  eerioV' 
ly  of  such  a  tiling,  she  had  kindly  poflrirti 
that  she  would  try  to  think  of  it;  and thfl* 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  reiV 
occur  to  her  thoughts  almost  as  dteB^ 
her  lover  himself  could  desire.    There  •* 
such  unspeakable  satisfaction  in  laifm 
that  the  very  man,  whom  her 
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;ry  art  to  fascinate,  was  secretly  and 
^oted  to  her  He  was  so  handsome 
ay — so  fearless — so  playful  in  his 
1 — and  in  every  thing  so  much  like 
3h !  it  was  worth  all  the  world  to 
whispers  of  Harry  Wentworth, 
tried  amongst  the  crowd,  to  catch 
tion  for  a  moment,  while  she  would 
i^ith  affected  carelessness,  not  un- 
r  returning  to  assure  herself  of  the 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  JOY. 

t  of  aorrow,  we«pin(  and  Mdt 
t  dark  weeds  firom  thy  brow ; 
h  the  •pirit  of  joy  and  be  (lad, 
'om  the  fountaina  of  woe. 

tee  away  on  a  sunbeam  lo  bright 
thee  with  flowers  so  gay, 
ihee  in  oceans  of  liquid  Ugh 
ise  all  thy  tears  away. 

e  from  the  mountain,  the  heath,  and  the  deU, 
with  the  hunter's  wild  horn, 
I  the  grim  deserts  of  darkness  (hreweU, 
ance  on  the  clouds  of  the  morn 

le  sunshine  of  summer's  bright  hoars, 
» the  butterfly's  wing, 
ire  the  treasures  of  April's  glad  ahowers, 
M  the  rich  odours  of  spring. 

the  temple,  the  tower,  and  the  dome, 
at  the  labours  of  man ; 
B  the  blue  sunny  sky  is  my  homo, 
r  realm  is  the  rainbow's  wide  span  I 

words,  with  an  exquisite  accompa- 
Sllen  had  been  singing  to  a  crowded 
,  with  so  much  spirit  and  anima- 
she  seemed  herself  to  personify  the 
ig  of  whom  she  sung.  Before  her 
^rs  touched  the  harp,  she  had 
[ler  white  forehead  and  sparkling 
I  the  shadow  of  rich  curls  that  veil- 
at  concealing,  her  beauty :  and  now 
r  of  her  cheek  was  deepened  by  a 
varying  emotions,  in  which  were 
and  combined  some  of  the  most 
feelings  that  are  wont  to  agitate 
i  of  woman ;  the  shame  of  attract- 
y  eye,  the  triumph  of  conscious 
kDd,  mightest  and  most  prevailing, 
fervour  of  the  enthusiast 
a  habit  some  people  said,  a  trick  of 


Ellen's,  as  soon  as  her  performance  was 
ended,  to  divert  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
company  by  some  playful  sally,  quite  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject,  or  else  to  escape  at  once 
into  obscurity ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  former  ones,  she  succeeded  in  finding 
a  vacant  seat  beside  Hcury  Wentworth,  who 
seldom  joined  the  herd  of  admirers,  to  wor- 
ship the  star  of  the  multitude,  but  delighted 
to  see  that  star  direct  its  partial  rays  to  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"What  is  aU  this  harangue  about  T*  said 
she  to  her  lover,  after  they  had  listened,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  a  little  party  of  grave 
personages,  gathered  roimd  Miss  Eskdale. 

"Your  sister,"  replied  he,  "is  edifying 
her  friends  on  the  subject  of  suicide ;  she  is 
telling  them  the  nature  of  different  poisons, 
and  what  is  the  readiest  mode  of  quitting  the 
world." 

"Oh!  that  does  not  concern  me,"  said 
Ellen,  "  for  I  shall  never  be  tired  of  living  j 
shall  you,  Harry  1" 

"  Not  if  you  will  promise  to  live  with  me." 

"Now,  tell  me  the  truth  for  once,"  said 
she,  looking  up  into  bis  face, — "  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  for,  mind  you,  I  have 
a  charm  by  which  I  know  a  falsehood,  and 
you  have  told  me  a  great  many  of  late ;  tell 
me  then,  truly,  whether  you  could  live  with- 
out me  ?" 

Wentworth  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  coolly  answered—"  I  think  I  could." 

Ellen  had  been  gazing  on  his  face  with 
the  sweet  confidence  of  a  child,  and,  perhaps 
it  was  the  steady  look  of  her  clear  and  cloud- 
less eyes  which,  somehow  or  other,  had  im- 
pelled him,  almost  unconsciously,  to  speak 
what  she  had  demanded,  the  whole  truth ; 
which  he  did  at  once,  boldly,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it ;  but,  had  he  been  a  nice 
observer  of  woman's  character,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  ready  smile  of  expecta- 
tion had  passed  away  from  Ellen's  lips, — 
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that  the  blush  had  faded  from  her  cheek, — 
and  that  though  she  instantly  took  up  a  new 
print,  and  began  to  expatiate  upon  its  beau- 
ties with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  she  bent 
down  her  head  lower  than  was  necessary, 
that  her  thick  falling  ringlets  might  conceal 
her  altered  countenance,  while  she  wiped 
from  her  eye  the  first  tear  that  Harry  Went- 
worth  had  ever  made  her  shed. 

It  might  be  that  he  did  not  know  the  de- 
gree of  feeling  of  which  Ellen  was  capable; 
or  that,  in  his  own  heart  there  was  no  such 
deep  and  hidden  fountain;  for  he  never 
dreamed  that  he  had  given  pain,  and  would 
ahnost  rather  have  wept  himself,  than  that 
eyes  so  beautiful  should  have  been  dimmed 
with  tears.  It  was,  however,  but  a  light  and 
passing  cloud,  and  those  eyes  again  beamed 
forth  in  all  their  wonted  brightness ;  music 
and  dancing  drowned  the  evening  in  noise 
and  confusion,  and  all  was  sunshine  and 
glad  summer  beneath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Esk- 
dale,  in  spite  of  the  wintry  blasts  that  howled 
without 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ellen 
Eskdale?"  said  a  lady  to  her  companion, 
one  evening,  as  they  returned  home  from  the 
play]" 

"  Ob,  in  love,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply ; 
for  her  companion  was  a  gentleman. 

"  She  need  not  pine  away  for  tliat,"  said 
the  lady,  "  for  Wentworth  seems  as  much  in 
love  as  she  does.  She  must  be  ill ;  that  cold 
of  hers  lasts  so  long.  Did  you  not  observe, 
the  other  day,  at  Mrs.  Beverley's,  how  she 
leaned  upon  the  harp,  and  how  dreadfully 
worn-out  she  looked  after  the  first  dance?" 

"  As  for  the  leaning  upon  the  harp,"  re- 
plied he  of  the  charitable  sex,  "it  was  to 
show  off  her  figure ;  and  young  ladies  al- 
ways look  languid,  when  they  can,  to  excite 
interest" 

"  Well,  continued  the  lady,  these  beauties 
never  last  I  wish  poor  Mrs.  Eskdale  may 
not  lose  her  daughter  yet" 

It  was  true  enough  :  Ellen  was  now  of\en 
so  weary  that  she  could  hardly  walk  up 
stfiurs,  when  the  family  retired  to  rest ;  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  a  cold  glassy  look 


about  her  eyes,  that  might  well  hai 
the  fears  of  a  more  anxious  and  ex 
parent;  and  her  mother  did  at  laol 
tliink  something  must  be  the  mi 
Ellen  could  not  sing  as  she  was  i 
highest  tones  of  her  voice  were  a 
tirely  gone,  and  she  seldom  got  t 
piece  of  music  without  a  violent  fit 
iug. 

^  Poor  girl !  she  has  quite  ouig 
strength,"  said  the  mother ;  "she  i 
tonics."  So  Ellen  tried  tonics, 
cough  was  worse  than  ever ;  but  i\ 
before  she  was  obliged  to  give  up 
too,  that  the  fkmily  had  recourse  ti 
advice. 

"  A  slight  pulmonary  affection," 
doctor ;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  fc 
before  him  a  good  winter's  work. 

Some  persons,  on  looking  back,  wt 
been  alarmed  to  see  how  much  I 
given  up  during  the  last  few  weeks 
len  only  laughed,  and  told  Wentw 
was  growing  quite  a  saint;  and  t 
Christimas,  she  would  put  on  a  p 
and  go  and  sit  with  sister  Cartwrigl 
class-meetings. 

All  could  have  been  borne ;  her  ba 
her  cough,  her  weakness, — and  8 
cheerfully,  but  now  the  ill-natured  o 
forbad  her  going  out,  except  in  thi 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  weather  n 
est  Her  evenings  must  be  spent! 
quietly,  and  without  any  excitement 
family  would  stay  with  her,  and  Han* 
worth,  and  two  or  three  others  wool 
it  might  be  endured ;  but  sometimes 
lefl  entirely  alone :  and,  worst  of  all, 
through  the  last  volume  of  the  last  n 
fore  they  returned.  On  Sunday,  h 
she  had  them  all  safely  enough,  am 
worth  too,  and  a  merry  evening  they 
ed  to  pass  together ;  for  they  had  evi 
to  describe,  and  to  mimic ;  and  whc 
had  their  follies  second-hand,  it  wai 
as  entertaining,  as  if  she  had  seen  tb 
self.  But  even  these  amusements  b 
pall  upon  her;  and  sometimes,  wfa( 
looked  round  for  her  ready  laugh,  i 
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7ay  her  face,  and  was  quite  unable 

It  all. 

J  emptiness  of  folly,  when  mortal 

alls  upon  the  heart ! 

at  the  close  of  one  of  these  sabbath 

when  her  sister  and  Wentworth 
Qiiusually  animated,  that  Ellen  sud- 
st  into  tears,  and  lefl  tlie  room. 
,  is  the  matter  witli  that  silly  girl?" 

Eskdale;  "she  grows  so  fretful, 
0  such  thing  as  pleasing  her.*' 
said  her  sister  Mary,  "  you  should 
► ;  Ellen  was  never  fretful,  but  her 
J  so  weak  now,  that  the  least  thing 
rs  her,"  and  so  saying,  Mary  fol- 
'  up  stairs, 
well  that  she  did ;  for  the  poor  girl 

last  given  full  vent  to  her  feelings, 
it  fit  of  hysterics,  the  rupture  of  a 
icl  was  the  natural  and  fearful  con- 

lis  time  Ellen  never  spent  the  night 
arston,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
in  the  family  for  many  years,  had 
ued  beside  her,  and  she  was  redu- 
necessity  of  being  in  all  respects 

zre  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
It  was  a  case  which  needed  care 
.  Marston  was  an  excellent  nurse, 
dndest  creature  in  the  world;  so 
no  need  to  sit  much  with  Ellen,  es- 
B  the  dear  girl  was  not  allowed  to 

and  thus  she  was  led  hour  afler 
muse  in  solitude;  for  those  who 
est  and  dearest  to  her,  knew  not 
that  will  steal  into  the  darkened 
and  watch  by  the  bed-side  of  a  be- 
et, not  only  enduring,  but  choosing 
ill  vigil,  before  all  the  pleasures  of 
—that  soul-felt  and  expressive  still- 
n  affection,  like  the  evening  dew, 

silent  influence  on  the  drooping 

vas  no  immediate  danger : — Ellen's 
constitution  rallied  again,  and  she 
once  more,  widi  the  help  of  Mars- 
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ton,  to  pace  slowly  to  and  fro  in  her  room,  cast- 
ing many  a  wistful  glance  at  the  dull  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  a  square  of  formal  gar- 
den, where  the  shrubs  were  matted  up,  and 
here  and  there  a  wasted  drill  of  dirty  snow 
told  of  a  chilly  and  humid  atmosphere,  with 
all  its  melancholy  accompaniments.  Ellen 
gazed,  and  gazed,  till  she  was  wearied  out ; 
and  then  she  turned  within,  and  opened  her 
box  of  trinkets,  which  had  pleased  her  so  of- 
ten ;  but  now  they  failed  in  producing  any 
other  effect  than  a  slight  touch  of  pain — 
it  might  be  a  faint  apprehension  that  what 
had  been  would  never  be  again,  which  had 
well  nigh  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes ;  so 
she  asked  Marston  for  her  music,  but  music, 
without  either  voice  or  instrument,  is  the  dull- 
est thing  in  the  world,  and  this  failed  her 
too.  What  could  she  do?  Swallow  her 
sleeping  draught  two  hours  before  the  time, 
and  beg  of  Marston  to  assist  her  into  bed, 
for  she  was  weary  of  herself  and  every  thing 
beside. 

In  a  few  days,,  however,  Ellen  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  regain  the  wonted  tone  of 
her  mind,  and  with  this  transient  and  delu- 
sive convalescence,  came  busy  thoughts  of 
that  world  in  which  she  had  been  so  bright 
a  star — that  ungrateful  world,  that  never 
missed  nor  mourned  her  waning  light 

As  soon  as  her  strength  would  permit,  she 
amused  herself  with  looking  through  her 
wardrobe.  One  by  one,  her  rich  dresses 
were  unfolded;  the  dressmaker  was  called 
in,  to  alter  them  to  her  present  shape,  and 
ah !  it  was  like  a  mockery  of  the  grave,  to 
see  her  tall  thin  figure,  decked  out  in  the 
vestments  of  fashion,  and  folly,  and  to  hear 
her  difficult  and  laborious  breathings,  and  the 
short  quick  cough  that  perpetually  interrupt- 
ed her  directions,  as  she  told  how  the  trim- 
mings, the  fullness,  and  the  folds,  were  to  be 
so  placed,  as  to  conceal  the  alteration  in  her 
wasted  person. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  wean  us  from  the 
things  of  earth! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  return  to  tJie  do- 
mestic scenes,  and  pursuits  of  a  family,  for 
giving  spirits  to  an  invalid ;  and  Ellen,  when 
released  from  the  prison  of  her  own  room, 
really  fancied  she  was  gaining  Ftreuijth. 
With  her  returning  spirit^s,  the  hopes  of  the 
family  returned,  and  witli  their  hopes,  the 
longing  to  he  again  in  the  world.  jiitJt  to  tell 
Lady  B.  that  dear  Ellen  was  recovering; 
and  then  the  parly  at  Sir  Rohert  Long's, 
could  they  refuse  that,  now  that  Pa  and  Sir 
Robert  had  had  a  diflcrence  about  their 
game;  it  would  look  as  if  the  ladies  of  the 
family  wished  to  keep  it  up — no,  tliey  must 
go,  and  not  one  of  them  only,  but  all.  Mar- 
Bton  would  sit  with  Ellen ;  eo  l]ioy  dressed 
themselves,  and  kissed  her  very  kindly,  and 
left  lier;  and  she  sat  lor  a  long  lime  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  carriages,  as  they 
rolled  along  the  street,  each  conveying  its 
rich  freight  to  tin)  door  of  the  wealthy  Baro- 
net. 

It  80  happened,  on  that  day,  that  Went- 
worth  had  not  been  invited,  and  hearing  that 
his  mistress  was  again  visible,  and  having 
notlu'ng  else  to  do,  he  went  and  knocked  at 
tliat  busy  door,  tliat  was  for  ever  turning  on 
Its  hinges.  Oh,  how  well  did  Ellen  know 
his  step,  as  he  liglitly  skipped  up  tlie  stairs ! 
she  tried  to  meet  liim  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing  room:  but  her  breath  failed  her, 
and  she  could  only  look  a  welcome  kinder 
than  words. 

When  her  lover  first  beheld  lu^r,  he  started 
back;  for  there  is  a  disease  whicli  makes 
rapid  inroads  upon  beauty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  without  tlie  sullerer  being  aware 
of  any  change ;  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  began  to  apologize  for  his  long  ab- 
sence, by  a  thousand  excuses,  which  Ellen 
often  interrupted  by  her  exclamations  of 
pleasure,  that  he  had  come  at  last,  and  so 
opportunely. 

"I  began  to  tlimk  that  you  would  never 
come  again,  it  is  so  long  sip'^e  you  have  been 
here.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  it  is  so 
dull  shut  up  here  alone,  when  they  all  leave 


me ;  but  come,  sit  down,  and  be  as  happy  a« 
you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that  you  have  seen 
and  heard  since  we  lai^t  met;  but  do  not 
make  me  laugh,  for  I  have  a  wretched  feel- 
ing here,"  (laying  her  hand  upon  her  breast,) 
**and  laughing  hurts  mc  worse  than  any- 
tliing ;"  BO  they  sat  down  together,  and  fixed 
tlieir  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  were  both  silent 
lor  a  long  time. 

*•  Did  you  ever  sec  any  one  in  a  consump- 
tion r  was  tlic  first  question  which  Ellen 
asked ;  and  her  lover  started,  for  he  Iiad  been 
thinking  of  the  very  same  thing. 

*'  IV o,  1  never  did,  and  liope  1  never  sliall; 
your  illness  is  not  consumption,  dear  EUea ; 
it  is  not,  it  shall  not  be.'' 

^'  Then  what  can  be  tJic  meaning  of  all  iliis 
fever ;  and  why  cannot  I  get  rid  of  tiiis  hor- 
riil  cough;  I  strive  against  it,  indeed  I  do; 
and  .sometimes  I  think  it  is  all  fancy,  I  feel  so 
well ;  but  oh !  Harry  Wcntworlh,  if  it  should ! 
be  !■'  And  slic  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with 
such  an  expression  of  wild  and  con>-ulsive 
agony,  that  he  almost  shrank  away. 

\Ventworth  was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to 
the  thought  of  death,  but  he  had  only  tliought 
of  dying  as  a  man,  or  a  soldier,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  or  on  tlie  field  of  battle ;  the  cc^ 
tain  symptoms  of  a  lingering  and  tatal  mala- 
dy had  never  before  been  present  to  his  ob- 
servation ;  and  now,  when  lie  looked  upon 
the  being  he  had  regarded  as  least  mortal, 
and  met  the  glaring  of  tlie  hollow  eye,  and 
saw  the  falling  away  of  tlic  fair  cheek,  tlic 
wasting  of  the  once  rounded  lips,  and  felt  the 
earnest  pressure  of  the  thin  and  feverish 
hand,  his  spirits  failed  within  him ;  for  it  was 
beyond  wluat  his  imagination  had  ever  pic- 
tured, what  his  fortitude  was  able  to  endure, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  consolation  to  of- 
fer in  such  an  hour  as  this. 

It  is  true  he  loved  her — but  how?  Not  as 
a  fellow-pilgrim  through  a  vnle  of  tears,  jou^ 
neying  on  towards  a  better  land : — ^not  as  a 
creature  of  high  hopes  and  capabilities, 
whose  talents  arc  to  be  matured,  and  whose 
good  feelings  strengthened  into  principle. 
He  loved  her  as  man  too  often  loves  woman, 
for  the  sake  of  her  bright  eyes,  her  shining 
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and  the  symmetry  of  a  graceful  and 
ic  figure.  He  loved  her  as  a  fair  and 
Tied  creature,  who  was  to  be  exclusively 
wn — to  minister  to  his  gratification,  to 
.o  liini  when  weary,  and  to  supply  fresh 
ihia  to  his  tastes,  when  sated  witli  frui- 
IIow  then  should  he  find  consolation 
uch  an  hour  as  tliis !    He  could  only 

0  his  bosom  tliis  frail  and  fading  beauty 
s  off  the  falling  tears^ — and  tell  her,  that 
vould  not,  could  not  die. 

i !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  the 

jrht  of  death! 

ter    this   distressing  interview,  Went- 

1  had  no  disposition  to  come  again; 
if  he  had,  it  would  probably  have  been 
in,  for  the  poor  invalid  was  very  soon 
aed  to  her  own  room,  and  strictly  forbid 
c  any  one,  except  her  own  family,  who 
were  all  sufficiently  concerned  at  the 
hange,  and  would  probably  have  made 
sacrifice  of  their  wonted  amusements  to 
her. 

•3.  Eskdale  was  by  no  means  an  unfeel- 
voman,  tliough  her  fears  had  been  late 
king  alarm  ;  but  now  she  felt,  in  its  full 
,  how  much  dearer  to  her  was  the  life 
r  ciiild,  t!ian  all  her  wealth,  her  rich  fur- 
e,  and  her  fashionable  guests. 
It  what  could  she  do  ?  The  ablest  phy- 
la were  consulted,  and  there  was  no 
; — her  child  must  die !  Regardless  of 
conted  placidity  of  her  countenance,  she 
lered  from  one  stately  room  to  another, 
abit  adjusting  all  the  litdc  ornaments 
h  had  been  misplaced,  without  knowing 
:  Flie  did;  and  ot\en  both  she  and  her 
;hter  stole,  on  tiptoe,  into  the  sick-room, 
ig  the  inexhaustible  question,  did  Ellen 
:  anything;  but  never  staying  long  be- 
hcr,  for  the  stillness  was  intolerable  to 
I,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  say, — Mar- 
wa*:  an  excellent  nurse,  and  Ellen  want- 
othing.  Poor  child!  she  wanted  that 
of  friends,  a  friend  who  will  kindly  and 
idly  tell  her  the  truth ;  for  though  she 
r  that  slie  was  daily  giving  up  one  thing 
another,  and  gradually  losing  ground, 


such  is  tlie  deceitful  nature  of  this  disease, 
that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  it  would 
terminate  in  death.  Her  physician  was  tlie 
only  person  who  thought  of  revealing  the 
awtul  truth,  and  a  consultation  was  held  on 
tlie  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  should  be 
done,  and  how. 

'•  It  may  be  right,"  said  one,  "  but  I  could 
not  tell  her  for  the  world ;"  and  another,  and 
another,  excused  herself,  until,  at  last,  the  lot 
fell  upon  tlie  physician,  a  man  who  had  nei- 
ther wife  nor  child,  nor  knew  any  tiling  of 
the  scnsibihties  of  woman's  heart;  so  he 
took  up  his  cane,  and  went  straight  into  the 
sick-room,  and  sat  down  by  the  bednside. 

"  It  has  been  thought  right,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  and  he  cleared  his  voice  ;  "  it  has  been 
thought  right,  by  your  family,  to  depute  me 
to  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  information;" 
and  he  paused  again,  for  Ellen  turned  away 
her  head.  "  I  doubt  not,  ma'am,  you  under- 
stand my  meaning ; — all  has  been  done  that 
medical  skill  affords,  but  there  are  diseases 
which  baffle  the  art  of  the  physician ;  some 
tiling,  however,  may  yet  be  done  to  alleviate 
suffering;  and  allow  me  to  assure  you 
ma'<im,  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted  on  my 
part. 

Ellen  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence,  either 
by  word  or  motion.  She  had  by  this  time 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  so  that,  if  he 
had  said  more,  she  would  not  have  heard  it ; 
and  tlie  physician,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discharged  his  dvity,  rose,  and  grave- 
ly and  quietly  took  his  leave- 
Indeed,  every  one  in  the  house  seemed  to 
think  they  were  doing  llieir  duty.  Pills 
were  compounded,  physicians  were  fee'd, 
parties  were  given  up,  bells  were  muffled, 
and  knockers  wrapped  in  leather, — what 
more  could  they  do?  Nurses  were  hired, 
receipts  were  borrowed,  and  fruits  of  every 
description  were  purchased  at  any  cost, — 
they  could  do  nothing  more !  and  still  the 
poor  girl  lay  stretched  upon  her  uneasy  bed, 
her  face  turned  towards  the  pillow  to  hide 
the  profuse  perspiration  that  stood  in  pearly 
drops  upon  her  forehead,  and  the  still  more 
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copioui  flow  of  burning  tears,  wliich  gave 
some  evidence  to  the  beholder  of  the  uncon- 
trollable agony  within. 

They  could,  indeed,  do  nothing  more ;  for 
death  had  set  his  seal  upon  that  beautiful 
form,  and  she  was  sinking  into  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  eternity— passing  away,  in 
the  pride  and  the  promise  of  her  youth,  from 
all  its  glory,  and  from  all  its  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments ;  while  those  who  had  cherished  her 
infancy,  and  exulted  in  her  ripened  years; 
who  knew  that  they  were  rearing  an  immor- 
tal fabric  to  stand  for  ever,  a  witness  of  their 
faithfulness  or  their  neglect,  k>oked  upon 
their  miserable  child,  and  wrung  their  help- 
less hands,  and  mingled  their  melancholy 
waitings  with  hers ;  but  no  one  pointed  out 
a  ray  of  hope,  or  spoke  one  word  of  comfort, 
or  even  thought  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  who 
walked  upon  the  troubled  waters  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  benignant  love.  Trembling,  fear- 
ful, hopeless,  she  was  about  to  be  pushed  off 
from  the  frail  bark  of  mortality ;  and  where 
now  were  all  the  energies  of  that  strong  and 
buoyant  heart  ?  Hope,  that  bums  brightest 
in  the  youthful  bosom — hope,  that  too  often 
deceives  us  in  the  intricate  wilderness  of 
life,  but  is  ever  ready  to  stand  forth  in  un- 
deniable reality  on  the  brink  of  the  grave — 
where  was  Ellen's  hope  ?  Weeping  over 
the  ruins  of  her  own  "fantastic  realm,"  and 
faith,  her  sober  sister,  came  not  in  that  hour 
of  need, — and  why?  because  she  had  been 
sought  only  to  give  stability  to  idle  profes- 
sions, and  vain  promises,  and  giddy  smiles, 
and  had  never  been  solicited  to  preside  over 
her  own  peculiar  province,  the  life,  the  duties, 
and  the  death-bed  of  the  Christian. 

The  medicine,  which  was  sent  that  after- 
noon, soothed  the  patient  into  a  long  slum- 
ber, from  which  she  awoke  considerably  re- 
freshed, and  sat  up,  as  usual,  during  part  of 
the  evening ;  indeed  she  felt  so  well  as  al- 
most to  question  the  doctor's  infalUbility,  and 
could  not  help  asking  MEirston  if  she  thought 
there  was  really  no  hope. 

''Oh!  yes  ma'am,  a  great  deal  of  hope 
when  the  warm  weather  comes. 


"  Warm  weather !  how  you  talk  woman ! 
it  is  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  spring 
cannot  come  (or  months  yet ;  but  oh !  I  dare 
not  think  about  the  spring ;  and  she  fell  into 
a  long  fit  of  childish  weeping,  partly  the 
effect  of  the  opiate  she  had  taken.  ^  Mars- 
ton,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  regained  some 
degree  of  self-command,  ''I  wish  you  would 
tell  Mr.  Wentworth  what  the  doctor  thinks; 
but  stay,  give  me  paper,  I  will  write ; — no,  I 
cannot  guide  the  pen ;  do  steal  out,  and  ask 
to  see  him  yourself,  and  tell  him  he  most 
come  once  again.  I  will  send  for  him  when 
I  am  at  the  best,  for  I  would  not  for  the 
world  distress  him,  poor  fellow."  So,  one 
evening,  when  she  felt  able  to  bear  it,  he  was 
sent  for  and  came* with  MarsUm  into  the 
room  where  Ellen  lay,  stretched  out  upon  a 
sofa,  which  had  been  placed  beside  the  fire 
for  her  accommodation,  when  weary  of  her 
bed. 

Poor  girl !  she  had  felt  strong  enough  be- 
fore her  lover  came,  but  now,  when  he  walk- 
ed silently  up  to  her,  and  affectionately  took 
her  hand, — but  most  of  all,  when  she  heard 
again  the  well-remembered  tones  of  his  rick 
and  manly  voice,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ties  that 
bound  her  to  the  world  were  drawn  about 
her  with  fresh  power,  and  in  that  moment 
she  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of  death. 

Wentworth  asked  a  few  kind  questiooi, 
and  that  was  all,  for  he  had  not  a  aingie 
word  of  comfort  to  offer,  and  there  was  a 
choaking  in  his  throat,  which  almost  forbade 
him  to  say  anything. 

Ellen  all  the  while  lay  stiQ  and  modoo- 
less;  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  nor  qpeak 
one  word ;  yet  the  lids  were  not  so  closelj 
shut,  but  that  one  big  tear  after  anotte 
stole  from  beneath  the  long  silken  lashei^ 
and  wandered  unheeded  down  her  hoUoir 
cheek,  where  a  single  bright  spot  of  burning 
crimson  told  iti  fearful  tale. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  paift- 
ful  silence  might  have  lasted,  had  not  thB 
door  opened,  and  Marston  beckoned  Weal- 
worth  out 

''You  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember, 
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Sir,"  said  she,  "  (hat  I  have  strict  orders  not 
to  admit  any  one,  I  should,  tliercfore,  thank 
you  to  leave  us  as  soon  as  possible." 

When  Wentwortii  returned,  he  gently 
took  up  Ellen's  long,  thin  hand,  tliat  lay 
stretched  out  as  pure,  and  almost  as  lifeless 
as  marble,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  that  he 
feared  it  was  time  lor  him  to  leave  her. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  riuBcd  her  eyes, 
and  looked  fall  into  his  face. 

There  Ls  an  expression  in  the  eye  that  is 
lighted  up  by  the  fever  of  consumption, 
which  tliosc  who  have  not  seen  it  nievcr  can 
imagine,  and  which  those  who  have  seen  it 
never  can  forget.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
poor  sufterer  struggled  to  spenk.  Her  lips 
quivered,  but  she  had  no  words  to  express 
the  anguish  of  her  soul.'Wentworth  stooped 
donni,  that  his  car  might  ratrh  the  sound,  il' 
there  were  any,  and  with  the  liand  that  was 
disengaged,  she  raised  from  his  brow  the 
thick  curls  of  raven  hair,  and  then  gently 
circling  his  neck  with  her  slender  arm,  drew 
him  still  nearer,  and  pressed  upon  his  fore- 
head her  farewell  kiss ;  saying  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  low  w^hisper,  '^  It  is  the  hist !" 

And  this  was  all;  and  he,  who  had  so 
loved  her  in  this  world,  parted  with  her  on 
the  brink  of  another ;  left  her  at  the  gales 
of  death,  witliout  one  word  about  eternity 
to  cheer  her  on  her  awful  way. 

Here  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  cioeing 
scene.  He  to  whom  time  has  no  limits— to 
whom  opportunity  gives  no  advantage — to 
whom  all  things  are  posi^ible,  is.  doubtless, 
able  to  carry  on  his  own  work  of  prepara- 
tion in  tlic  soul,  even  when  the  eudbrer  dies 
and  makes  no  sign. 

It  is  tlie  task  of  tlie  writer  to  describe,  as 

well  as  feeble  powers  are  able  to  describe, 

{ the  external  evidence  ol'that  struggle,  which 

mufii  naturally  attend  the  dissolution  of  the 

|i  eartlily  tenement,  to  ihoEC  who  have  not  en- 

|!  cured  a  place  in  any  higher  habitation. 

The  heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness, and  tl'.e  heart  alone  beareth  witness, 
with  anguish  unutterable,  to  that  which  is  in 
reality  the  sting  of  death — the  victory  of 
the  grave. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  few  days  the  public  papers  announced 
the  death  of  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Eskdnle,  Esq.,  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  preparation  for  the  dcciH?st  grief  went  on 
in  the  still  bu.sy  family. 

On  the  sixth  day  aller  this  melancholy 
event,  Wentworth  foimd  himself  to  his 
great  surprise,  still  thinking  of  Rlh?n.  It 
was  true  and  faithful,  and  looked  well  not 
to  Ibrget  her ;  but  to  bear  about  with  him 
continually  the  remembrance  of  her  loveli- 
ness, and  his  own  loss,  was  a  weakness  of 
which  he  had  not  conceit'ed  hinipelf  capa- 
ble ;  so  he  filled  another  bumper  of  cham- 
paign, and  determined  lo  be  wiser.  He 
had  tliat  day  dined  alone  at  his  own  table, 
and  now  sat  gazing,  w^ithout  a  wish,  at  the 
rich  dessert  that  was  spread  before  him — 
not  only  without  a  wish,  but  Avithout  a  de- 
finite idea,  for  he  dnmk  deeply,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  drown  reflection,  and  now  tlic 
lights  Avere  dancing  before  him  with  a  dizzy 
glare,  and  half-imagined  images  flitted  by, 
in  quick  succession,  amongst  which  the  pale 
and  lifeless  form  of  Ellen  returned  too  often, 
until  at  last,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we 
Bon\ctimes  feel  impelled  to  do  that  which  is 
most  revolting  lo  our  feelingr*,  he  started 
from  his  seat,  and  determined  that  he  would 
go  and  look  upon  the  dead  body.  This  re- 
solution, once  formed,  was  boo!^  acted  upon, 
for  he  had  neither  power  nor  patience  to 
think,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  entered 
the  hall  of  Mr.  Eskdale,  and  called  for 
Marston. 

She  c^me,  and  neither  of  them  spoke,  for 
Wentworth  pointed  to  the  stairs,  and  the 
woman,  taking  up  a  tall  candle,  walked  si- 
lently before  him,  until  they  stopped  at  the 
door  of  what  was  once  Ellon's  chandxr. 
The  door  was  locked,  ami  Marston  tried  to 
turn  the  key  without  making  any  noise,  as  if 
afraid  to  wake  the  slumberer  within.  They 
entered — four  wax  candles  that  stood  burn- 
ing night  and  day,  two  at  each  end  of  the 
cofiin,  gave  a  pale  and  solemn  light  to  the 
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chilly  aspect  of  the  room.  Over  the  coffin 
there  had  been  carefully  drawn  a  cover  of 
white  muslin,  which  Maraton  elowly  folded 
down  as  soon  as  Wentworth  drew  near ;  and 
he  stood  gazing  on  the  lifeless  figure,  with 
the  bewildered  astonishment  of  one  who  has 
but  a  partial  apprehension  of  some  great 
and  awful  calamity. 

The  soil  tresses  of  silky  hair  that  were 
wont  to  wave  and  glitter  in  the  light,  agi- 
tated by  the  quick  and  playful  movements 
of  her  who  was  so  proud  to  wear  them, 
were  now  combed  out  and  laid  in  bands 
upon  the  forehead,  as  smootli  and  close  as 
if  no  breath  or  motion  had  ever  stirred 
them.  The  eyes  from  which  the  very  soul 
of  merriment  had  once  beamed  forth,  were 
now  for  ever  folded  under  their  snowy  lids, 
and  the  long  lashes  fell  with  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  cheek— the  hollow  cheek,  for  which 
health  and  youth,  and  beauty  had  once  con- 
tended, as  for  a  treasure  that  was  peculiarly 
their  own — and  then  the  mouth — where  now 
was  the  exquisite  play  of  the  lips,  that 
would  puzzle  the  beholder  with  such  rapid 
expression  of  mingled  emotions — of  pride — 
of  laughter — of  contempt— until  all  were 
lost  in  a  smile,  so  beaming  with  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  that  those  v/ho  felt  its 
sweemess  were  apt  to  forget  every  tiling  be- 
side ?  Those  lips  were  now  drawn  out  into 
long  purple  lines,  between  which  the  white 
teeth  were  visible,  and  the  chin,  and  the 
nose,  too,  had  become  so  pointed  and  promi- 
nent, that  those  who  had  well  known  Ellen 
Eskdale  might  now  have  looked  upon,  with- 
out recognizing,  her  face.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  fearful  changes,  there  was 
beauty  still — that  beauty  which  every  heart 
can  feel,  but  which  no  words  can  describe — 
the  beauty  of  eternal  stillness — the  beauty 
of  death ! 

Wentworth  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  companion  spoke  one  word,  until 
at  last  he  lif\ed  his  rosy  fingers,  warm  with 
the  circling  blood  of  life,  and  touched  the 
cheek !  The  chill  of  horror  that  instandy 
ran  through  hia  veins,  brought  back  his 
scattered  senses,  to  suffer  with  redoubled  in- 


tensity of  feeling.  He  had  pictured  to  him- 
self, before  he  came,  the  eye,  the  lips,  the 
forehead,  the  whole  countenance ;  but  the 
solid  marble  feeling,  the  cold  resistance  of 
that  cheek,  whose  yielding  soflaess  he  had 
known  so  well,  was  what  no  one  had  ever 
described  to  him,  what  he  had  never  dream- 
ed of. 

That  chilling  touch  had,  in  one  instant,  dis- 
persed all  his  imaginary  fortitude,  and  he 
stood  beside  the  coflin,  pcde  as  its  own  life- 
less occupant;  weak  and  trembling  as  t 
child.  At  length,  with  uncertain  steps,  he 
gained  the  door ;  and  though  Marston  tried 
to  make  him  understand  that  the  funeral 
would  take  place  on  the  following  day,  he 
neither  heard  nor  tried  to  hear,  but  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  hall,  with- 
out any  other  member  of  the  household 
knowing  he  had  been  there. 

How  dark  and  dreary  was  that  long  night 
to  Harry  Wentworth.  Sleep  came  not  to 
draw  her  misty  curtain  between  hnn  and  the 
distressing  realities  of  life — the  still  more 
terrible  realities  of  death.  If  for  one  moment 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  forgetfulness,  the  next 
they  were  wide  open,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
pierce  into  the  abyss  of  darkness ;  and  when- 
ever he  turned  his  face  towards  the  vacant 
pillow,  his  distempered  imagination  present- 
ed a  long  white  figure,  stretched  beside  him, 
with  EUen^s  eyes,  just  as  he  had  seen  them 
in  their  last  interview,  fixed  full  upon  his 
countenance,  while  every  time  his  hand 
touched  the  cold  bed-clothes,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  icy  cheek  came  back  to  him, 
bringing  its  own  deathly  chiUness  to  hk 
bursting  heart 

How  was  the  strong  man  brought  low,  and 
his  boasted  power  subdued,  beneath  the 
mastery  of  ungovernable  feeling.  It  was 
not  altogether  fear  that  held  him  in  subjec- 
tion— still  less  was  it  sorrow — ^but  a  terrible 
warfare  of  all  that  can  agitate  the  soul, 
heightened  it  may  be  at  times,  (for  who  can 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,)  by  a 
fearful  looking-for  of  judgment 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  household  of  Harry  Wentworth  were 
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alarmed  by  the  ringing  of  their  matter's 
bell. 

'*  It  most  be  as  I  thought,"  said  the  old 
house -keeper,  *^  he  is  breaking  his  heart  for 
that  dear  young  lady," — and  recollecting  the 
efficacy  of  hartshorn  in  many  former  cases) 
when  her  own  heart  was  broken,  and  well 
knowing  that  neither  her  master  nor  John 
would  be  able  to  find  the  nostrum,  she  took 
up  the  light,  kept  always  burning  in  her 
room,  and  proceeded  to  the  landing  of  the 
•tairs,  where  she  could  distinctly  hear  the 
conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
master  and  his  man. 

*^Sir,"  said  John  "the  roan  has  never 
eaten  a  handful  of  corn  since  the  trotting 
match  on  Weston  common." 

"•  Then  take  Ronald :  I  don't  care  which, 
only  mind  you  are  there  in  time  to  let  him 
breathe  before  we  start  The  hounds  meet  at 
fiexley.  I  shall  breakfast  at  the  Grange,  and 
see  that  you  are  ready  for  me.  But  stop — give 
me  a  light,  for  this  room  is  darker  than " 

"  Break  his  heart !"  said  the  house-keeper, 
and  she  turned  again  into  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  was  soon  asleep  in  her  own  bed. 

It  was  a  noble  and  heart-stirring  sight  to 
those  who  care  for  such  things,  to  see 
ymmg  Wentworth  that  day  on  his  black 
hunter — a  furious  and  high  metded  animal, 
that  few  could  manage :  but  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  rider  that  he  could  manage  anything 
— cofuid  bring  anything  into  subjection.  He 
(brgot  that  little  field  of  action,  his  own  heart, 
and  those  eternal  enemies,  his  own  wild  pa»- 
sioDs,  and  his  own  stubborn  will.  In  fact  he 
ibrgot  every  thing  for  a  few  hours  at  least, 
for  the  frost  was  all  gone — the  scent  lay  well 
—the  ground  was  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion, and  Ronald  outdid  himself,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  merits  of  the  poor  fox,  who  died 
like  a  Briton. 

There  was  excitement  in  the  chase  that 
day,  enough  to  wean  a  heart  like  Went- 
worth's  from  every  thought  of  sorrow ;  and 
if  sometimes  the  image  of  his  lost  treasure 
would  present  itself  unbidden,  it  only  served 
u  a  stimulus  to  fresh  action— to  urge  his 
hone  to  a  more  desperate  leap. 


Thus  passed  those  hours  of  boisterous  hi- 
larity, and  forgetfulness  of  care.  But  mo- 
ments of  enjoyment  must  have  a  crisis,  and 
mornings  of  felicity  an  aflemoon. 

Wentworth  staid  long  upon  the  field,  for 
there  were  the  different  properties  of  differ- 
ent animals  to  discuss ;  bets  to  decide,  and  a 
world  of  business  to  foe  gone  through ;  so  that 
when  he  turned  his  horse^s  head  to  the  road 
leading  towards  the  city,  the  darimess  and 
haze  of  a  dull  aflemoon,  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  was  already  beginning  to  render 
distant  objects  misty  and  undefined. 

It  so  happened,  that  all  the  gentlemen 
whose  destination  was  the  same,  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  some  hours,  so  that  he  was 
lef\  to  pursue  his  solitary  way,  and  ruminate 
in  silence  on  the  dregs  of  excitement ;  the 
most  unsatisfactory  aliment  in  the  world. 
Gaily  whistling  up  his  spirits,  he  began,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  to  think  of  some 
familiar  air,  by  which  he  might  beguile  the 
time.  ^Gentle  ZitcIIa,"  had  already  pas- 
sed his  lips ;  but  there  is  a  power  in  sound 
to  call  up  buried  images,  beyond  what  the 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can  realize'; 
and  with  that  light  and  playful  ditty,  came 
back  the  vivid  remembrance  of  her  who  had 
so  oflen  sung  it  with  him ;  and  he  saw  again 
the  slender  fingers,  white  as  the  ivory  keys 
they  touched,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sunny 
eyes,  and  all  the  bright  and  rapid  variations 
of  her  incomparable  charms. 

There  was  no  bearing  this ; — stillness,  like 
that  of  death,  was  all  around  him ;  and  had 
not  his  horse,  with  something  of  his  master's 
irritability  of  feeling,  started  at  every  fresh 
object  upon  the  road,  and  thus  with  the  ap- 
plication of  whip  and  spur,  supplied  him  with 
continual  occupation,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  height  his  impatience  might  have 
risen.  It  was  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  en- 
dure— to  be  haunted  night  and  day  as  by  a 
spectre,  and  all  this  torment  from  one  who 
would  not  willingly  have  cast  a  shadow  on 
his  path.  It  became  necessary  to  call  up  all 
that  was  potent  and  dignified  in  his  nature, 
for  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  such  idle  fantasies;  so  he  discontinued 
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his  boyish  occupation  of  lashing  off  all  tlie 
young  twigs  within  his  reach,  and  sat  bolt 
upriglit  in  liis  saddle,  and  felt  himself  a  man 
and  a  gentleman. 
J!  In  this  style  he  was  issuing  from  a  byc- 
lanc,  which  led  out  by  a  sudden  angle  into 
tlie  great  public  road,  when  in  an  instant^  his 
pliilosophy  and  himself  had  well  nigh  been 
dismounted,  by  Ronald  giving  a  tremendous 
start ;  atid  Went  worth  starUul  loo,  for  by  that 
turn  in  the  road,  they  had  come  at  once  upon 
the  HJglit  and  f:ound  of  ilio  quick  titrokc  of  a 
spade,  upon  tlie  frefili  earth  of  a  new-made 
grave,  in  a  Httle  cliurchyarJ,  that  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  high  and  thin  hedge  from  the  pub- 
lic roa<l.  TliC  funeral  procopsion  was  all 
gone — llic  clergyman  had  lei\  the  church — 
Uie  clerk  had  just  locked  the  door,  and  was 
carrying  home  tlie  keys,  and  a  troop  of  mer- 
ry children  were  enjoying  their  last  gambol 
amongst  tlie  gravtis,  before  the  sexton  should 
finish  his  work  and  turn  them  out  of  tlieir 
favorite  play  ground. 

"  That's  a  cold  loilging"  saiil  Wentworth, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself;  while  he 
pushed  up  his  horse's  head  as  near  as  he 
could  bring  it  to  the  part  of  the  hedge,  beside 
where  the  sexton  stood. — "That's  a  coM 
lodging  for  somebody,  my  good  fellow ;  for 
whom  arc  you  doing  that  kind  service!" 

"  Sir,"  piiid  the  man,  looking  up.  and  rest- 
ing one  hand  upon  the  8j>adp,  while  with  the 
other  he  slowly  raised  his  hat ;  *•'  wlio  lays 
here,  did  you  mean.  Sir? — It's  a  Miss  Esk- 
dale. — there's  a  monument  in  that  rluirch  to 
old  Sir  Jonas  Eskdale,  and  the  family  has 
buried  here  ever  since  his  time." 

Before  the  old  man  had  finished  sjwaking, 
Wentworth  wfis  again  proceeding  slowly  on 
his  waj',  but  his  head  was  now  bent  forward, 
and  strongly,  and  violently,  yet  without  aim, 
or  object,  hi  J  hands  were  clenching  the  reins 
of  his  bridle. 

For  some  time  he  pursued  his  way,  more 
jT«e  a  et:itiu5  than  a  living  man,  when  ano- 
tlier  start  of  his  horse  induced  him  to  look 
up,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  falling  in  with  a 
long  line  of  mourning  coaches ;  and  now  he 
could  hear  tlie  hollow  rumbling  of  the  hearse, 


as  it  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  ancient 
gateway,  and,  when  he  looked  down  the  iir!t 
street  into  tlic  city,  its  glimmering  lights  were 
intercepted  at  intervals  by  tlic  nodding  of  tlic 
heavy  plumes. 

Wentworth  would  liave  given  much,  could 
he  have  entered  by  some  other  road,  for  to 
say  nothing  of  his  own  internal  struggle,  he 
felt,  in  this  rencontre,  the  want  of  the  decency 
of  external  mourning. 

In  his  scarlet  coat,  he  had  unwittingly 
joined  tlic  funeral  procession,  and  his  sleek 
and  high  metUed  hunter  was  proudly  rca^ 
ing  and  prancing  beside  tJie  hearse,  which 
had  just  conveyed  Ellen  to  her  grave. 

Before  he  could  reach  his  own  door,  it  was 
necessarj'  to  pass  the  house  of  Mr.  Eskdale 

He  looked  up  to  the  windows — the  draw- 
ing-room was  again  lighted,  and  the  shadows 
of  Icmale  figures  flitted  to  and  fro. 

Ah !  how  well  could  Wentworth  picture  to 
his  mind  the  scene  within.  The  blazing  fire 
of  a  winter's  evening — the  many  lights  of 
paler  lustre — the  thick  folds  of  damask  cur- 
tains—the crimson  funiiture,  that  gave  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  all  around— 
the  soft  and  flowery  carpets,  and  the  rich 
sofas  inviting  to  luxurious  repose.  He 
thought  of  all  these,  and  then  of  tliat  litde 
churchyard,  where  the  night  was  closing  in 
unheeded,  and  that  solitary  grave,  on  which 
a  still  and  steady  rain  was  falling,  uoltlt; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  full  convic- 
tion took  possession  of  his  soul,  that  Ellen 
wdin  indf  ed  no  more — that  through  the  whole 
of  his  after-life  he  should  never  gaze  upon 
her  face  again.  There  might,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  wouUl  be  much  to  cheer  and  an- 
imate him  on  his  future  course,  but  Ellen 
would  i>ot  be  near  to  share  it  Crt^aturesas 
bright  and  beautiful  might  minister  to  his 
gratific^ntion — music  miprht  soothe  him  on  hia 
way;  but  Ell«»n's  harp,  and  the  far  sweeter 
tones  of  Ellen's  voice  would  be  forever  mute. 

W'ent worth  passed  on — his  heart  was  not 
broken — he  rushed  witli  fresh  ardour  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation — he  drank  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  pleasure ;  but  sometimes,  before  the 
cup  was  tasted,  there  would  arise  thoa^^ 
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that  were  almost  intolerable,  of  that  dismal 
church-yard,  the  hearse,  the  coffin,  and  the 
worms. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  even 
to  the  earthly  part  of  death. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Eskdales,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  more  than  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  usual  time  for  seclusion,  they  en- 
tered the  church,  in  which  they  maintained  a 
warm  and  comfortable  seat,  dressed  in  a  full 
costume  of  fashionable  mourning ;  that  many 
times  during  that  day's  service,  the  mother's 
face  was  shrouded  in  a  white  and  delicately 
scented  cambric  handkerchief;  and  that 
once  or  twice,  when  the  daughters  lifted  up 
their  blue  eyes,  they  were  seen  to  be  sufiused 
with  tears. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

If  any  young  reader  shall  have  glanced 
over  this  picture,  in  search  of  highly  colour- 
ed, or  romantic  scenery,  without  any  regard 
to  the  general  design  of  the  painting,  disap- 
pointment will  be  the  probable  issue,  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  patience  to  bear  with 
the  author  a  little  longer,  while  she  gives  a 
summary  of  her  meaning,  or,  in  the  true  style 
of  fable  writing,  adds  a  moral  to  her  tale. 

The  individual,  whose  short  career  has 
been  described  in  these  pages,  may  serve  to 
represent  a  vast  multitude  of  sentient  and 
immortal  beings,  who  pass  from  the  cradle 
lo  the  grave,  without  once  enquiring  for 
what  purpose  they  have  been  sent  to  trace 
their  Uttle  journey  of  experience  upon  this 
earth — ^with  what  provision  they  have  set 
oat  upon  that  journey,  and  what  will  be  the 
event  of  its  termination. 

The  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state,  has, 
under  all  circumstances,  powers  of  action 
and  capabilities  of  enjoyment ;  and  must  ne- 
eessarily  be  supplied  with  objects  on  which 
tbese  powers  may  operate,  and  sources  from 
whence  these  capabilities  may  extract  pleas- 
ure. 
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How  dreadful,  then,  must  be  the  «rror  of 
those  parents  wlio  would  forcibly  compel 
their  children  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  by 
imposing  upon  them  unnatural  restraints; 
checking  their  innocent  mirth,  and  violently 
uprooting,  instead  of  properly  directing,  those 
desires  which  nature  has  implanted  in  their 
hearts. .  If  this  be  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  which  is  recommended  to  us,  no  won- 
der that  so  few  continue  to  walk  therein. 

In  order  that  death  may  be  divested  of  its 
terrors,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
render  life  still  more  terrible.  In  order  that 
we  may  think  of  the  grave  without  shudder- 
ing and  horror,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  make  the  way  that  lecds  to  it  a  howl- 
ing wilderness; — in  order  that  we  may  be 
willing  to  die,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  hate  to  live. 

The  bountiful  Creator  of  our  being  has 
supplied  his  creatures  with  sources  of  happi- 
ness, 80  various  and  so  multiplied,  that  the 
meanest  peasant  may  find  them  in  his  daily 
path,  while,  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind,  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  teem  with  won- 
der and  delight.  How,  then,  can  there  be  sin 
in  opening  the  heart  to  those  pleasures  which 
the  present  state  of  existence  affords.  The 
great  and  important  question  is,  in  what 
measure,  and  in  what  manner  we  shall  enjoy 
them. 

If  the  body  be  permitted  to  gam  the  as- 
cendancy— if  we  spend  our  money,  our  time 
and  our  energies,  in  ministering  to  the  grati- 
fication of  our  senses ;  whether  in  gross  in- 
dulgence, or  in  that  which  is  more  refined 
and  voluptuous,  well  may  we  shudder  to  per- 
ceive in  that  body  the  symptoms  of  disease 
or  age ;  when  we  know  tliat  it  must  pass 
away  into  a  state  which  ofiers  every  thing 
humiliating  and  repulsive  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits  have  been  such  as  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  mind,  that  mind,  being 
itself  immortal,  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
that  day,  when  it  shall  burst  the  bonds  of  its 
prison-house,  and  leave  behind  tlie  gross 
impediments  of  clay. 

But  how,  asks  the  young  reader,  is  it  pos- 
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Bible  to  attain  this  Btatc  of  mentul  exaltation. 
My  dear  young  fricnda,  well  may  you  hosi- 
tnte,  before  you  nttonipt  so  dilFicuIt  an  ascent, 
without  the  help  of  religion ;  but  religion, 
vulgar,  dcgra.lctl,  Iriinipled-upon  religion,  is 
able  to  aeconiplish  all  this  for  you ;  and  that, 
without  the  aid  of  science  or  philosophy: 
and  religion  has  done  aa  much  for  many, 
whose  portion  in  tins  world  was.  to  be  des- 
pised and  rejerted  of  men;  convincing  them 
by  the  surei^t  evidence,  that  the  termination 
of  life  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  nor  the  ap- 
proach to  it  a  season  of  dread. .  That  death 
may  be  compelled  to  lay  down  liis  hideous 
sceptre, — to  cease  to  be  a  king  of  terrors,  and 
placing  on  his  brow  the  diadem  of  peaise, 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  in  kindly  welcome,  to 
the  shores  of  a  long  wished-for  eternity. 

As  farther  proof  how  much  the  body  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  mind,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  some  of  tlie 
ancient  philosophers,  who  knew  not  God; 
and  yet  were  able  to  meet  death  witli  calm- 
ness and  sati.'ifaction,  and  plunge,  without 
fear,  into  liie  abyss  of  uncertainty.  If,  then, 
tlie  case  of  tliesc  wonderful  beings,  who 
shone  like  stars  in  tlie  distant  firmament; 
beautiful  in  tlieir  own  lustre,  but  dindy  dis- 
appearing before  tlie  glorious  orb  of  day — 


if  the  case  of  these  wonderful  men  supplies 
us  witli  proof,  how  much  the  body  may  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  mind;  how 
much  of  firmness  and  tbrtitude  may  be  at, 
tained ;  how  much  resignation  of  self  and 
sensual  enjoyment  may  be  effected,  by  a 
steady  and  systematic  cultivation  of  the  ia- 
tellectual  powers,  combined  with  a  con- 
tempt for  those  luxuries  and  pleasures 
which  afford  gratification  to  the  senses  alone; 
what  should  be  the  expression  of  our  joy,  j 
what  the  measure  of  our  gratitude  to  him 
Avho  has  permitted  us,  in  this  our  day,  to  add 
to  the  nQgative  satisfaction  of  the  stoic,  the 
liigh  hopes,  and  tlic  glorious  privileges 
which  religion  alone  can  offer. 

Philosophy  may  destroy  tlie  burden  of  the 
body,  but  religion  gives  wings  to  the  soul. 
Philosophy  may  enable  us  to  look  down 
upon  earth  with  contempt,  but  religion  teach- 
es us  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  hope.  Phi- 
losophy may  support  us  to  llie  brink  of  tlie 
grave,  but  religion  conducts  us  beyond. 
Philosophy  unfolds  a  rich  store  of  enjoymeDt, 
— religion  makes  it  eternal.  Happy  is  tlie 
heart  where  religicm  holds  her  throne,  and 
philosophy  her  noble  handmaid,  nunieters  to 
her  exaltation! 


THE  CURATE'S  WIDOW. 


Oh !  amiable  lovely  death ! — Sbakspbare. 


CHAPTER  I. 

order  to  present  the  young  reader  with 
>ntrast  to  the  foregoing  picture,  it  is  al- 
t  necessary  to  enter  into  the  humble  and 
ed  experience  of  the  true  christian, 
jr  similar,  and  even  greater  trials.  Such 
;ture  of  private  life  offers  nothing  in  the 

of  romantic  interest ;  nothing  to  excite 
;>a.<sions ;  nothing  to  awaken  in  the  soul 
spark  of  poetic  feeling ;  but  if  it  should 
ess  a  charm  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  the 
ition  of  the  reader,  to  excite  a  greater 
of  virtue,  or  awaken  in  the  soul  a  spark 
?ligious  zeal,  the  Author  will  not  have 
jnent  that  she  has  written  in  vain. 

'*  How  sh:ill  I  build  an  altar, 

T;»  the  Author  of  my  days; 
With  lipH  ho  prone  to  Oiulter, 

How  ithall  I  riound  hia  praise? 

Thy  templw  were  too  lowly, 

Oh  ?  great  Jerusalem ; 
Thf>  Lord  uf  hosts  too  holy, 

Too  pure,  to  dwell  in  them  ! 

Then  how  shall  I,  the  weakest, 

Hi*  ►crvnnt  hope  to  be  1 
MI  listen  when  thou  speakest, 

rtpirit  of  love  to  me  ! 

I  11  do  thy  holy  bidding, 

With  unrepinin^r  heart ; 
I'll  brur  thy  gentle  chiding, 

For  mcrrinjl  thou  art. 

ril  bring  each  angry  feeling, 

A  sacTifice  to  thee  ; 
ru  ask  thy  heavenly  healing, 

Even  for  mine  enemy. 

So  shall  I  build  an  altar, 

To  the  Author  of  my  days ; 
With  lips  though  prone  to  fliulter, 

tk>  shall  I  sound  his  praise." 


Such  were  the  words  sung  by  Alice  Bland, 
as  she  sat  on  a  low  bench  at  her  own  door, 
one  beautiful  sabbath  evening;  and  the 
cheerful  cadence  was  joined  by  tlie  sweet 
voice  of  a  little  dark-haired  boy,  whom  she 
pressed  closely  to  her  side ;  while  their  eyes 
met  with  an  expression  of  such  affection,  as 
none  but  a  mother  and  a  cliild  can  know.  And 
then  they  looked  away  again,  over  the  green 
fields,  far  on  to  the  village  spire,  and  traced 
a  little  winding  path  that  issued  from  a 
group  of  stately  trees,  with  diligent  search, 
as  if  for  the  appearance  of  some  expected 
object,  that  was  to  bring  additional  enjoy- 
ment to  their  quiet  and  peaceful  pleasures. 

"  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming,"  said  the 
child,  and  they  both  ran  forward  through 
the  garden  gate,  and  down  the  green  lane, 
where  they  met  a  tall,  sallow,  and  exhausted- 
looking  young  man,  dressed  in  clerical 
costume,  and  wearing  the  still  more  impos- 
ing solemnity  of  his  sacred  office,  as  one 
who  deeply  felt  its  awful  and  almost  over- 
whelming reiiponpibility. 

Never  did  plumed  warrior,  returning  from 
the  field  of  glory,  meet  a  kinder  welcome  from 
his  lady-love,  than  that  with  which  Alice 
Bland  greeted  her  returning  lord— lord  both 
of  her  heart  and  home.  And  he  too  had  his 
full  parlicpation  of  delight,  as  might  be  seen 
in  his  dark  and  often  melancholy  eyes,  now 
lighted  up  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  father,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
his  boy,  the  very  emblem  ofliimself ; — he  stoop- 
ed, for  he  had  lately  discovered  tliat  to  lift  him 
from  the  ground,  required  an  effort  almost 
beyond  his  strength ;  especially  aflcr  so  long 
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a  walk,  a  day  of  such  laborious  duty,  and  on 
a  sultry  aummer's  evening :  indeed  the  first 
greeting  was  hardly  over,  before  he  com- 
plained of  the  oppressive  heat  of  tlie  wea- 
ther, took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
that  was  pale  and  wrinkled  with  exhaustion 
and  fatigue. 

Alice  placed  his  arm  witliin  hers,  and  led 
him  gently  up  the  lane,  while  the  boy  ran 
forward  and  threw  open  the  garden  gate, 
holding  it  back  at  the  very  widest,  that  his 
father  and  mother  might  pass  through  with- 
out hinderance. 

Within  the  cottage  all  was  peace  and 
simple  comfort  Their  one  domestic  was 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  sabbath  amongst 
her  own  people,  and  Alice  with  her  willing 
hands,  had  prepared  the  social  tea,  with 
cream,  and  fruit,  and  every  thing  that  she 
thought  would  be  most  refreshing  to  the 
weary  invalid.  Little  Marcus  had  gathered 
a  plate  of  strawberries,  of  which  he  felt 
himself  the  proud  proprietor,  and  these,  with 
botli  his  hands,  he  presented  to  his  father, 
with  that  deference  wliich  his  mother  had 
taught  him  was  due  to  those  who  were  ill ; 
and  though  his  father  told  him  again  and 
again  that  ladies  should  be  first  attended  to, 
the  influence  of  ttie  mother  prevailed,  and 
the  ill-mannered  boy  persisted  in  the  error 
of  his  ways. 

Happy  pair !  this  little  point  of  etiquette 
was  all  that  Marcus  and  Alice  Bland  ever 
found  to  contend  about ;  for  in  duty,  as  well 
as  in  pleasure,  their  hands  and  hearts  were 
united. 

The  social  meal  was  prolonged  by  plea- 
sant converse,  and  the  frolic  of  the  happy 
child,  until  the  golden  hues  of  sunset,  and 
tlie  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees  gave 
place  to  the  sober  livery  of  twilight 

Little  Marcus  had  sung  his  evening  hymn, 
and  lisped  his  evening  prayer,  and  the  fond 
parents  had  both  pressed  their  farewell  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  when  they  sat  down  togeth- 
er, and  in  silence,  as  if  listening  to  a  boding 
voice,  which  of  late  had  oRen  whispered  to 
their  hearts,  though  neither  had  trusted  their 
lips  with  a  response.     At  last  the  husband 


spoke,  and  that  melancholy  sound  seemed  to 
Alice  deep  and  impressive,  as  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  to  those  who  watch  the  motionless 
body  of  the  dead. 

**  When  I  am  gone,''  said  Marcus,  and  he 
paused ;  for  he  was  startled  by  the  convul- 
sive pressure  of  the  hand  that  was  clasped 
in  his,  but  his  wife  made  no  reply,  and  again 
he  spoke : — 

"  Alice,  my  beloved  wife,  there  is  an  awful 
sentence  pronounced  upon  us.  We  have 
long  known  it,  why  should  we  shrink  from 
acknowledging  to  each  other  that  we  must 
part  Close,  as  the  connection  between  soul 
and  body,  has  been  the  union  of  my  ^irit 
with  thine ;  but  as  it  is  appointed  unto  all 
that  they  should  die,  so  is  it  aj^inled  to  the 
dearest  that  they  should  part  We  are  not  | 
as  those  who  are  sorrowing  without  hope; 
for  we  know,  and  believe  and  are  persuaded, 
that  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  that  in  all 
things  excellent,  and  pure,  and  holy,  we  are 
bound  together  by  ties  which  death  cannot 
tear  asunder.  Look  up  my  beloved,  and  teO 
me,  though  this  separation  must  cut  us  off 
for  ever  from  earthly  hope,  tell  me  thatthou' 
hast  no  repinings,  no  murmurings  against  the 
divine  will." 

And  Alice  answered  in  a  firm  and  steady 
voice,  *'I  have  none;"  and  then  they  pur- 
sued the  solemn  subject,  and  branched  out 
into  its  painful  realities,  with  the  faith  and 
the  confidence  of  sincere  and  humble  chris- 
tians. The  father  spoke  tenderly  of  his 
child ;  and  then  the  mother  covered  her  fkoe 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  aloud ;  but  ber 
tears  were  tears  of  womanly  feeling,  not  of 
despondency  or  doubt 


CHAPTER  n. 


Alice  Bland  was  a  plain  and  useful  ch8^ 
acter,  with  few  pretensions  to  gentility;  but 
she  possessed  that  rare  and  valuable  (act,  ' 
which   preserved  her  from    every  ofienee 
against  the  laws  of  good  breeding.    Her 
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husband  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman; 
but  they  were  both  of  humble  parentage  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  their  unbounded  af- 

j  fection  for  eacli  other,  their  simple  habits, 
and  contentment  in  their  lowly  station,  they 
would  have  found  it  extremely  difHcult  to 
exist,  upon  the  slender  pittance  which  the 
curacy  of  the  neighbouring  parish  afforded. 
But  Alice  WSLB  cheerful,  active,  and  domes- 
tic, and  made  the  best  of  every  thing,  even 
of  herself,  though  without  Imowing  it ;  for 
her  appearance,  dress,  and  manners,  were  as 
simple  and  unpretending,  as  well  could  be. 
And  then  she  had  such  a  warm  welcome  in 
her  very  look;  indeed  some  people  said  it 
was  her  comfortable,  and  care-taking  ways, 
that  first  won  upon  the  poor  invahd ;  for  he 
was  a  lodger  in  her  mother's  house,  long  be- 
fore they  married,  and  Alice  used  to  wait 
upon  him  like  a  sister,  and  truly  he  both 
deserved  and  needed  it ;  for  he  was  an  or- 
plian  left  almost  destitute,  was  kind  in  his 
disposition,  studious  in  his  habits,  constitu- 
tionally pensive,  and  pious  upon  principle. 
,  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  relentless 
hand  of  death  to  cut  asunder  a  closer,  dearer 
or  more  tender  thread  than  that  which 
bound  together  this  simple  pair;  and  yet 
they  saw  every  day  that  there  was  urgent 
need  for  preparation  for  that  awful  and 
tremendous  event,  which,  after  they  had 
once  spoken  of  it,  became  the  theme  of  their 
ttrious  and  most  confidential  communion. 

Marcus  Bland  was  sinking  fast  away ;  but 
to  him  death  had  no  terrors,  and  though  his 
griefs  were  those  of  the  husband  and  the 

I  &ther,  his  hopes  were  those  of  the  Christian, 
pure,  and  elevated,  and  holy ;  bearing  him 
above  all  considerations  either  earthly  or 
perishable.  But  she,  the  vine,  who  had 
bound  her  tendrils  round  his  branches,  and 
interwoven  her  very  existence  with  his,  and 
the  young  sapling,  how  were  they  to  endure 
the  storms  of  winter,  without  the  slielter  of 
the  parent  stem.  For  them  he  mourned  in 
secret ;  for  them  he  prayed,  that  every  rough 
Uast  might  be  turned  away,  that  genial 
showers  might  descend,  and  that  they  might 
live  and  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal 


glory.  And  Alice  prayed  also,  both  with 
her  husband  and  in  secret ;  still  bearing  nobly 
on,  for  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  she  had  all 
those  hallowed  duties  to  perform  which  keep 
alive  the  heart  of  woman. 

"  You  are  better  to  day,"  said  she  to  her 
husband  one  afternoon,  when  be  seemed 
to  be  recovering  from  the  severest  paroxyism 
of  his  disorder. 

"1  am  better,"  said  he,  "but  I  want 
breath ;"  so  Alice  folded  back  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  and  opened  the  window,  and  they 
looked  out  together  again  upon  the  green 
fields,  and  the  winding  path,  which  he  had 
BO  often  trod  when  going  forth  on  his  pas- 
toral duties. 

"I  want  breatli,"  continued  he,  "and 
voice,  and  energy,  to  tell  you  of  the  ineflbble 
enjo3rment  of  dying  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tian. My  heart  is  filled  with  the  unspeak- 
able love  which  we  believe  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Divine  essence ;  for  which  we  have  often 
prayed,  and  which  is  of  such  difiicult  attain- 
ment amidst  the  troubles  and  turmoils  of 
life.  Alice,  thou  shouldst  have  no  tears  for 
such  an  hour  as  this.  Oh,  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  our  parting  scene,  as  the  sup- 
port and  the  consolation  of  thy  future  life ; 
and  when  I  am  gone,  think  not  of  me  as  a 
man  who  was  humble,  and  pious,  and  devout, 
but  of  one  who  lived  and  died  in  the  love 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  faith  yMch  is  built 
upon  his  resurrection  :  who,  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  above  that  of  the  vilest  sinner, 
owed  that  knowledge  to  the  precepts  of  his 
heavenly  Master ;  if  he  had  any  faith  be- 
yond that  of  the  hypocrite,  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  faith  to  be  from  above ;  and  if 
he  were  at  last  supported  through  the  bitter- 
ness of  parting  from  the  dearest  of  earthly 
companionships,  knew  it  could  only  be  by 
the  interposition  of  divine  mercy. 

"  Think  of  these  things,  my  beloved  wife, 
more  than  of  me.  The  cup  of  which  we 
have  partaken  together,  has  been  sweet  as 
the  waters  of  paradise.  Remember  from 
whence  that  cup  was  filled,  and  believe  that 
there  are  rivers  of  delight  in  store  for  those 
who   faithfully  fulfil  their   appointed  task. 
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My  last,  my  parting  injunction  is,  to  pray 
fervently;  and  to  teach  our  child  to  pray. 
By  forgetfulness  of  this  duty,  we  often  suffer 
estrangement  from  the  Divine  presence, 
and  then,  in  our  times  of  utmost  need,  when 
we  would  willihgly  return  to  tJiis  resource,  it 
seems  as  if  a  veil  had  dropped  between  us 
and  heaven.  Pray,  then,  dear  Alice,  even 
when  the  rcm^shing  dews  are  upon  thy  path, 
and  there  seems  no  immediate  need  for 
prayer." 

Alice  made  no  answer  ;  but  she  pressed 
his  hand  as  if  to  say,  ^^  My  patli  must  hence- 
forth be  through  tiie  desert,"  and  then  her 
husband  went  on. 

"  There  is  a  strange  fluttering  at  my 
heart,  and  I  feel  that  deatli  is  near.  Trem- 
ble not,  I  beseech  thee,  but  raise  my  head, 
and  let  me  die  where  it  was  my  happiness 
to  live.  My  poor  boy!  I  would  not  have 
him  near  me,  for  he  could  not  understand  my 
situation,  and  might  learn  to  be  afraid  of 
death.  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  him  but 
a  father's  blessing,  and  a  father's  kiss ;  thou 
shalt  press  it  upon  his  cheek  when  I  am  gone 
— the  last  and  the  dearest"  And  then  his 
words  became  inarticulate,  and  his  breathing 
difficult;  but  Alice  supported  him  to  the 
very  last,  unaided,  and  alone ;  for  to  her  it 
would  have  seemed  like  profanation,  to  call 
in  the  help  of  stranger-hands ;  and,  having 
no  fear  of  death,  nor  weak  longing  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  dead,  she  remained 
alone  in  the  chamber,  through  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  hour  which  follows  the  mor- 
tal separation  of  soul  and  body ;  while  the 
room  seems  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
death,  and  voices  of  etherial  beings  are 
whispering  tidings  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  first  sound  that  startled  her  from  that 
heavenly  communion,  was  the  voice  of  her 
child  in  the  garden  below.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  rouse  herself,  and  descending  into 
her  litde  parlour,  she  caught  up  ber  boy  in 
her  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

How  solitary  was  tliat  long  night  to  the 
heart  of  the  widowed  motlier !  Hour  after 
hour  she  spent  in  the  chamber  of  the  de- 


ceased, watching  that  pale  extended  figure, 
until  the  white  bed  clothes  seemed  to  trem- 
ble beneath  the  intensity  of  her  gaze ;  and 
sometimes  she  started  at  a  fancied  heaving 
of  the  breast ;  but  faith  and  love  were 
strong  within  her,  and  sweeter  to  her  was 
that  silent  vigil,  than  all  which  the  busy 
world  witliout  could  offer. 

As  the  mifier  delights  to  count  over  e^-ery 
item  of  his  hoarded  treasure,  so  she  recalled 
and  dwelt  upon  each  excellence  of  him, 
whose  expiring  lamp  had,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  tilings  of  tliis  world,  left  her  in 
total  darkness.  But  as  she  knew  that  ano- 
ther morning  would  dawn,  and  that  the 
sun  would  return  again ;  that  light  would 
dance  upon  the  hills,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness be  heard  in  the  vallies,  so  she  trusted 
tliat  the  sun  of  righteousness  would  arise, 
and  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  her  be- 
nighted soul,  and  she  trusted  not  in  vain,  for 
oil  was  poured  upon  the  troubled  waten, 
and  her  soul  was  filled  as  with  an  holy 
calm. 

Tell  us,  ye  sons  of  pleasure,  ye  daughten 
of  dissipation,  how  it  is  that  you  endure  the 
blasts  of  the  desert,  without  the  aid  of  reli- 
gion— ^without  the  consolation  of  prayer. 

Though  Alice  Bland  forgot  not  for  a  sin- 
gle moment  that  the  wheels  of  dcstrudioo 
had  passed  over  her  earthly  hopes,  she  re- 
membered also  that  she  was  poor;  and  that  to 
the  poor  belong  many  duties,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  affluence  and  refinement  think  it  in- 
consistent with  the  tenderneas  of  wounded 
feelings  to  perform.  To  every  arrangement 
for  household  comfort  she  attended  with  her 
wonted  punctuality ;  and  all  things  for  the 
order  and  decency  of  the  burial  were  of  ber 
contriving,  without  any  omission  of  what 
was  respectful  and  neighbourly. 

The  day  before  the  funeral  arrived,  and 
Alice  had  not  yet  tcdcen  her  child  into  the  n- 
cred  chamber.  She  had  herself  been  there 
since  the  first  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  while 
the  dew  was  yet  glittering  upon  the  leaves, 
she  had  gatliered  sprigs  of  thyme,  and 
mary,  to  place  within  the  coffin,  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers  to  garnish  the  room 
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now,  when  her  silent  breakfast  was  over, 
and  she  and  the  chUd  and  the  one  domestic 
had  knelt  down  together,  to  pray  for  the 
blessing  of  their  heavenly  Father  upon  the 
transactions  of  another  day,  she  led  her  child 
up  stairs,  and  raising  hini  in  her  arms,  he 
rested  with  his  rosy  fingers  upon  the  side  of 
the  coffin,  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead.  He  looked  earnestly  and  long,  and 
then  directed  an  enquiring  glance  to  his  mo- 
ther, as  if  he  asked  of  her  an  explanation  of 
the  strange  mystery ;  but  he  made  no  re- 
mark, though  he  turned  again  and  again,  as 
if  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  that  still  pale 
eoimtenance,  from  which  every  trace  of  anx- 
iety and  care  had  passed  away.  It  is  true, 
the  raven  hair  retained  its  few  silver  threads, 
but  it  rested  on  a  brow  as  serenely  beautiful 
as  the  surface  of  the  summer  sea,  when  its 
waters  sleep  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
make  no  ripple  on  the  shore.  And  the 
bright  eyes  were  closed  upon  the  world  for 
ever,  not  as  in  weariness  or  disgust,  but  as 
if)  to  their  inward  vision,  was  revealed  a 
light,  compared  with  which  all  without  was 
perfect  darkness;  and  the  pure  lips  were 
dosed,  from  whence  had  flowed  the  eloquence 
of  feeling,  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

Little  Marcus  soon  returned  to  his  usual 
■ports,  but  many  times  during  that  day  he 
broke  off  suddenly,  and  went  and  leaned 
Qpon  his  mother's  knee,  and  once  he  looked 
amrionsly  in  her  face,  and  said,  ^  Was  it  my 
hiherT"  But  his  happy  little  bosom  bounded 
with  fresh  enjoyment,  and  his  mother  tried 
ID  vain  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  irrepar- 
able loss. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparation  for  the  last 
solemn  rites,  Alice  was  not  inactive;  but 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  every  one  more 
than  of  herself;  planning  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  attending  to  their  wants,  yet  all 
with  a  sweet  mournful  dignity,  as  if  she  bore 
about  with  her  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  com- 
mcm  sympathy  or  condolence.  The  most 
trying  port  of  that  day,  was  the  quiet  afkr 
die  funeral,  when  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
thb  retired  without  an  object  to  direct  her 


steps.  Extreme  restlessness,  that  dreadful 
accompaniment  of  the  last  degree  of  mental 
suffering,  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  as  if  hoping 
in  every  place  to  leave  some  portion  of  the 
load  that  weighed  upon  her,  imtil  at  length 
she  sought  consolation  in  prayer,  and  re- 
membering her  husband's  parting  injunction, 
knelt  down,  and  humbly  and  fervently  peti- 
tioned, that  to  her  cup  of  bitterness  there 
might  be  added  some  drops  of  comfort 
And  her  petition  was  not  rejected ;  for  sweet 
sleep  stole  over  her  wearied  senses,  and  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  fresh  strength 
and  courage  to  pursue  her  solitary  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

How  little  is  known  of  what  the  human 
heart  may  endure  and  struggle  through,  by 
those  who  slumber  in  the  lap  of  indulgence ! 
Death,  it  is  true,  with  his  grim  visage,  and 
aim  that  no  earthly  power  can  avert,  will 
sometimes  steal  in  upon  their  visions,  but 
they  can  gather  round  them  a  band  of  grace- 
ful mourners,  and  having  no  active  part  to 
take  in  the  ceremony  of  preparing  for  the 
grave,  they  are  at  liberty  to  sigh  away  their 
sorrows  in  costly  weeds,  and  weep  at  will 
over  the  urn  of  the  departed.  But  the  lux- 
ury of  weeping  gracefully,  nay,  the  rational 
privilege  of  mourning  quietly,  and  without 
interruption,  is  too  frequently  denied  to  the 
poor.  Wounded  and  weary,  they  must  go 
forth  again  upon  active  service ;  they  must 
engage  in  the  bustling  concerns  of  life,  even 
when  the  light  of  life  has  been  extinguished ; 
they  must  arise  and  gird  themselves  for  war- 
fare, when  their  bosom's  shield  has  been  clefl 
asunder. 

Thus  it  was  that  Alice  Bland  compelled 
herself,  or  was  compelled  by  circumstances, 
to  enter  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  her 
present  melancholy  and  deserted  situation  ; 
not  in  order  the  more  fully  to  comprehend 
the  extent  and  the  dcptli  of  her  affection,  but 
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that  she  might  arrange  and  act  upon  some 
plan  for  the  future  maintenance  of  herself 
and  her  child.  That  she  must  leave  her 
sweet  cottage,  was  a  truth  upon  which  slie 
never  once  attempted  to  close  her  eyes ;  be- 
cause her  doom  was  inevitable,  and  she  had 
long  known  it :  so  she  bestirred  herself,  and 
took  an  inventory  of  all  her  worldly  posses- 
sions ;  every  now  and  then  laying  aside  some- 
thing useful  or  comfortable  for  a  sick  neigh- 
bour, or  some  trifling  memento  for  an  hum- 
ble friend. 

With  such  occupations  she  busied  herself 
during  the  day ;  and  when  the  evening  came, 
she  went  out  with  her  presents,  calling  upon 
every  one  who  had  known  and  valued  her 
husband's  pcustoral  care,  and  saying  some 
cheering  words  to  them  at  parting,  as  if  they 
were  the  mourners,  and  she  the  comforter. 
And  truly  she  needed  a  comforter  in  her 
turn ;  for,  by  the  time  she  reached  her  home 
again,  she  was  like  tlie  bough  that  has  scat- 
tered its  last  leaf  upon  the  merciless  wind. 
But  the  Comforter  was  near— the  promised 
Comforter,  and  darkness  was  turned  into 
light  at  his  presence. 

Days  passed  away,  and  Alice  still  lingered 
at  the  cottage,  for  she  was  in  treaty  for  a  sit- 
uation with  a  distant  relative,  and  waited  his 
answer  and  decision,  before  she  entered  upon 
the  last  hard  duty  of  advertising  a  public 
sale,  and  disposing  of  all  her  goods  and 
household  property  upon  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  known  so  much  happiness.  The 
flower-beds  which  her  husband  had  planted 
and  weeded,  were  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
feet  of  strangers ;  and  the  shrubs  which  he 
had  reared  and  cherished,  were  to  become 
the  property  of  another.  All,  except  the  bed 
on  which  he  died,  she  was  willing  to  part 
with;  and  the  table  on  which  he  used  to 
write,  his  chair,  and  a  few  simple  things 
which  possessed  a  sort  of  sanctity  in  her 
eyes.  These  she  reserved  for  herself,  and 
securing  them  in  what  was  once  her  own 
chamber,  rose  early,  and  prepared  for  the 
long  dreaded  day. 

Neighbours  flocked  in  from  all  quarters, 
some  from  curiosity,  and  others  in  the  hope 


of  making  a  cheiqi  bargain ;  bat  all  peeped 
about,  and  were  equaUy  earnest  and  willing 
to  try  the  strength  of  chain,  and  TKp  their 
knuckles  upon  cliina,  and  feel  the  weight  of 
carpets  and  counterpanes. 

There  was  not  a  comer  in  ihe  whole  house 
free  from  their  intrusion ;  and  Alice,  having 
resigned  herself  for  that  day  entiiely  to  the  | 
service  of  her  friends,  they  were  so  charmed 
with  her  attention  and  activity,  that  they  ap- 
plied to  her  for  informatiim  about  almost 
every  article.  Alas !  she  could  but  too  weD 
remember  where  and  when  they  had  been 
purchased,  what  elegant  taste  had  selected 
them,  and  whose  bek>ved  fingers  had  hal- 
lowed them  with  lus  touch.  But  no  one 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind;  and 
they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  her 
house-economy,  ploughing  up  her  feelings 
as  they  went  And  no  one  pitied  her,  for 
she  never  wept  in  public;  and  many  re- 
marked, as  they  went  away,  that  Alice  Bland 
was  just  the  cheerful,  active  sort  of  person, 
to  get  through  with  a  thing  of  this  kind ;— 
nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
managed,  and  the  refreshments  were  ezcel- 
lenL 

Thus  they  dropped  ofi^  at  first  in  many 
troops,  then  one  by  one,  until  all  departed, 
and  Alice  stood  alone  at  her  own  door,  look- 
ing around  upon  a  scene  of  desolation.  But 
where  was  little  Marcus  all  this  while  1  His  | 
mother  had  given  him  his  dinner  in  a  bas- 
ket, and  sent  him  out  early  in  the  rooraing 
to  play  in  a  neighbour^  field,  where  he  wai 
allowed  to  keep  a  goat,  with  strict  orden 
not  to  return  until  he  was  sent  for,  nor  to 


wander  from  the  field,  but  to  fill  his 
with  flowers,  and  amuse  himself,  as  well  ai 
he  could,  with  his  shaggy  favourite. 

At  first  the  boy  was  happy  enough,  and 
thought  his  mother  had  seldom  done  a  kind- 
er thing ;  but  perpetual  amusement  is  diiB- 
cult  to  ensure,  even  in  the  company  sTs 
goat,  and,  before  eleven,  Marcus  was  glad 
to  eat  his  dinner,  wondering,  aU  the  white) 
what  he  should  do  next  Oh !  the  flowers! 
he  would  take  home  such  beauties  for  Iw 
mother ;  but  why  was  he  to  stay  so  loogi 
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and  why  did  nobody  come  for  him ;  he  sat 
down  and  wondered  exceedingly.  His  goat, 
too,  was  neither  so  playful  nor  so  fond  ofhim, 
as  it  was  at  first;  and  sure  he  thought  it 
was  not  like  his  own  dear  mother  to  keep 
him  there  all  day.  Moreover,  he  believed  it 
was  growing  very  late,  though  the  sun  was 
■till  high  over  head :  and  then  the  thought 
came  across  his  mind,  that  his  mother  had 
forgotten  him,  and,  as  a  very  reasonable 
consequence,  he  began  to  cry. 

Long  after  this  consummation,  Alice  came 
into  the  field,  and  found  him  weeping  bitter- 
ly ;  his  cheeks  flushed  and  swollen,  and  his 
bright  eyes  glimmering  through  tears,  which 
burst  forth  afresh  at  tlie  sight  of  her  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  grievance. 

Alice  again  had  to  act  the  part  of  the 
comforter;  and  in  fulfilling  this  holy  duty, 
bow  often  are  we  ourselves  comforted ! 

The  next  morning  Alice  arose  early,  and, 
having  despatched  a  hasty  breakfast,  assist- 
ed the  young  woman,  who  had  been  her 
helpmate  in  domestic  duties,  to  pack  up  her 
small  wardrobe ;  and  having  added  all  that 
she  was  able  to  spare  from  her  own,  paid  her 
wages,  and  bid  her  farewell  with  the  affec- 
tionate interest  of  a  friend ;  ^valking  with 
her  as  for  as  the  garden- gate,  and  then  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  again,  she  wished  her 
happiness  in  her  new  situation,  and  hoped 
■he  would  read  her  bible  oflen,  and  be  active 
and  industrious,  minding,  above  all  things, 
to  be  faithful  to  the  will  of  Qod, 

The  poor  girl  was  unable  to  speak  for  her 
gathering  tears,  but  carrying  httle  Marcus 
in  her  arms  to  the  gate,  set  him  down  beside 
bis  mother,  and,  placing  in  his  hand  a  small 
iMtfket,  her  parting  present,  kissed  him  fond- 
7,  and  went  silently  away,  her  heart  too  full 
or  expression. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  1"  said  Marcus, 
ooking  afler  her. 

**  We  must  go  too,"  said  his  motlier,  and 
ihe  drew  him  gently  into  the  house,  and  bid 
lim  gather  up  all  his  play  things,  and  fill  his 
laaket  with  those  which  he  liked  best ;  and 
xuly  she  could  hardly  have  found  him  a  more 
jtfting  occupation :  for  even  when  she  had 


herself  arranged  all  that  she  wished  to  take 
away,  Marcus  was  not  hedf  satisfied  with 
the  selection  he  had  made,  but  entreated  his 
mother  to  wait  one  moment,  while  he  emp- 
tied the  basket  upon  the  floor  for  the  twen- 
tieth time. 

"I  will  wait  at  any  rate,  until  the  cart  ar- 
rives," said  his  mother,  "  and  see,  here  it  is 
coming  up  the  lane.  You  must  make  haste, 
for  all  that  we  cannot  carry,  is  to  be  taken 
away  in  the  cart" 

"  Why  must  they  be  taken  away  at  all  ? 
are  they  not  ours  ?" 

"  Yes ;— but  we  are  going  too." 

"(Joing!  where?  and  what  for?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  now,  my  love.  You 
must  make  haste,  for  the  man  will  not  like  to 
wait." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  furniture  which 
Alice  had  reserved  for  herself,  with  some 
chests  of  household  goods,  were  placed  in 
the  cart;  and  the  man  drove  away,  whis- 
tling as  he  went,  and  never  looked  back,  nor 
thought  of  the  mother  and  the  chUd  whom 
he  had  leA  so  lonely  in  their  deserted 
dwelling. 

"  Are  you  quite  ready  ?"  said  Alice  to  her 
boy,  as  he  made  his  appearance,  looking  sor- 
rowfully round  the  empty  room. 

<^  It  does  not  look  like  our  own  house  now," 
said  he. 

"  It  is  well  it  does  not,"  thought  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  led  him  by  the  handj  and  closing 
the  door,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  for  the 
last  time. 

By  how  sudden,  and  yet  simple  a  stroke, 
the  flood-gates  of  memory  may  sometimes 
be  thrown  open. 

Alice  Bland  had  gone  through  the  duties 
of  the  past  week,  with  a  resignation  that 
was  wonderful  even  to  herself;  but  just  as 
that  familiar  sound  caught  her  ear— the 
turning  of  the  key  in  her  own  door — there 
came  back  upon  her  mind  the  overwhelming 
recollection  of  the  many  sabbaths,  when  she 
and  her  beloved  husband  had  walked  toge- 
ther to  the  house  of  God,  holding  sweet 
counsel  as  they  went  And  now  she  was 
going  forth  with  her  poor  child,  like  Hngar 
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into  the  wilderness,  but  oh !  more  desolate 
than  Hagar,  she  was  going  a  stranger  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  ! 

Close  beside  her,  and  hEdf  hid  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  rose-tree,  the  jessamine,  and 
the  clematis,  was  the  rustic  bench  on  which 
they  used  to  sit  through  the  twilight  hour, — 
the  only  hour  which  their  domestic  economy 
allowed  for  indolence ;  and  even  then,  they 
were  accustomed  to  hallow  this  season  of 
rest  by  conversing  upon  heavenly  themes ; 
encouraging  each  other  to  fresh  exertion  in 
the  Christian  warfare,  numbering  their 
blessings,  and  not  unfrequently  offering  up 
hymns  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to  him  who 
had  filled  their  cup  of  happiness  so  full. 

Alice  looked  around,  and  there  was  not  a 
shrub  nor  flower,  which  had  not  its  accompa- 
nying chain  of  recollections,  closely  inter- 
woven with  her  heart  of  hearts.  There  was 
the  bush  of  sweet  brier  growing  beside  the 
parlour  window,  when  it  used  to  offer  up  its 
welcome  perfume  afler  the  summer  shower ; 
the  evening  primrose,  now  closely  folded  up, 
that  would  soon  open  out  its  delicate  flowers, 
where  there  would  be  no  eye  to  gaze  upon 
its  moonlight  beauty ;  the  bright  laurel,  that 
spread  its  deep  shadow  upon  the  walk ;  and 
the  festoons  of  rustling  ivy,  "  never  sere." — 
All,  all,  were  old  familiar  friends,  and  Alice 
was  leaving  them  for  ever ! 

Oh!  bend  my  spirit  to  tliy  will,  and 
strengthen  me  for  thy  service !"  was  the  in- 
ward prayer  of  her  heart  to  him,  who  alone 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  portion  which 
he  sometimes  sees  meet  to  set  before  his  suf- 
fering creatures. 

Alice  and  her  boy  passed  through  the 
garden-gate,  closing  it  gently  after  them, 
and  entered  the  green  lane  ',  and  then,  what 
a  home  sound  there  was  in  their  voices,  en- 
closed, as  they  were  between  the  high  hedg- 
es of  hawthorn,  whose  white  blossoms  fell, 
like  flakes  of  snow,  upon  the  green  herbage 
below,  or  sailed  away  a  scented  burthen  up- 
on tlie  passing  gale.  Here  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  talk  of  household  comforts  to 
him  for  whose  sake  all  comforts  were  doubly 


valued :  for  here  they  used  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  little  Marcus  throwing  wide  the 
gate,  and  here  they  used  to  see  the  smoke  of 
tlicir  own  chimney,  and  think  and  speak  of 
the  enjoyments  of  their  own  fireside. 

^^  It  is  the  Lord's  will,"  said  Alic«,  afler 
she  had  looked  round  for  the  IsBi  time,  and 
then  she  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Marcus 
who  had  not  before  this  moment  been  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  bereavemeuts, 
stopped  suddenly,  and  called  out,  "  But  the 
goat!" 

"  Oh !  I  had  quite  forgot  to  say  anything 
about  the  goat," replied  his  mother,  ''but  we 
shall  have  to  call  in  the  village  to  leave  the 
key,  and  I  will  ask  our  neighboum  if  they 
will  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  field ;  he  will 
be  much  happier  there,  than  in  the  town 
where  we  are  going." 

''  And  should  not  we  be  happier  too  ?  Let 
us  stay,  mother !  do !"  And  he  looked  up  in- 
to her  face  with  such  a  pitiful  and  imploring 
countenance,  that  Alice  felt  it  almost  beyond 
her  strength  to  combat  this  new  diflliculty. 

"  We  must  go,  my  love,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  coach ;"  but  it  was  not  until  alter 
many  and  repeated  assurances  that  they 
would  travel  very  fast  with  four  horses,  and 
that  a  man  would  really  blow  a  horn,  that 
she  succeeded  in  dragging  the  little  obsti- 
nate away  at  a  tolerable  speed. 

Having  reached  the  public  road,  only  a 
few  minutes  after  the  time  which  Alice  had 
fixed  in  her  own  mind  to  be  there,  they  could 
see  at  a  great  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  heavy  coach  came  clatte^ 
ing  down  the  hill,  and  stopped  within  a  yard 
of  the  place  where  they  were  standing;  the 
outside  passengers  looking  half  smothered 
with  heat,  and  choked  with  dust,  and  the 
horses  panting,  and  blowing,  and  tossing  the 
foam  from  their  mouths. 

^^  AlPs  right,"  said  the  guard,  as  he  slam- 
med the  door  to,  with  such  violence  as  made 
little  Marcus  start  from  his  seat :  and  theo 
the  horses  went  ofi*  again  at  full  speed,  the 
harness  rattled,  and  the  driver  cracked  his 
whip,  the  heavy  wheels  grinding  up  the 
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they  went,  and  the  dust  arising  in 
>luroes,  and  settling  upon  every  ob- 
\i  within  and  without 
shrunk  back  into  the  comer  of  the 
or  the  other  side  was  occupied  by  a 
ady  and  her  brother,  fresh  from  Cam- 
whose  restless  eye  examined  the 
the  young  widow,  with  as  Httle  deli- 
if  it  had  been  a  new  pattern  for  a 
at ;  while  Marcus,  as  soon  as  the  first 
f  astonishment  had  gone  off,  compos- 
«lf  to  rest,  and  silently  tlirusthig  his 
to  his  mother's,  and  leaning  his  cheek 
zr  arm,  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  from 
he  would  have  been  sorry  to  awake 
iie  most  distant  participation  in  the 
vhich  she  was  enduring, 
ikful  for  the  protection  of  her  weeds, 
r  widow  bent  down  her  head,  and 
?r  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
nth  feelings,  which  those  only  can 
i,  who  know  what  it  is  to  shrink  from 
•usive  glance  of  strangers,  within  the 
bemacle  of  the  soul,  where  one  pure 
jB  enshrined  in  the  spotless  garment 
angeable  and  holy  love. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

i  kind  reader  will  condescend  to  take 
view  of  the  desolate  widow,  it  must 
in  the  walls  of  an  humble  dwelling, 
an  extensive  row  of  houses  which 
a  narrow  street  in  the  outskirts  of  Ihe 
jlis. 

Alice  Bland  had  fixed  herself  on  ac- 
f  the  cheapness  of  the  accommoda- 
ere  she  occupied  two  small  rooms, 
ither  of  which  she  could  see  a  single 
f  green  grass,  or  space  of  sky  suffi- 
r  making  any  observation  upon  the 
r ;  and  here  she  had  agreed  with  a 
able  milliner,  to  spend  her  morning, 
nd  evening  hours  in  arranging  gay 
and  many-coloured  head  dresses, 
raic  flowers  and  feathers,  to  adorn  the 


sunny  brows  of  youth,  or  conceal  the  wrink- 
les of  old  age,  to  add  lustre  to  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  or  beguile  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
from  the  deep  shadow  of  cankering  care. 

'^  Who  can  have  a  heart  light  enough  to 
bear  such  ^  blushing  honours'  as  these  upon 
her  head  T"  said  Alice,  as  she  held  a  splen- 
did turban  in  her  hand ;  *^  and  these  silvery 
ffewers,  who  can  feel  pure  enough  to  wear 
them ;  and  this  richly  worked  handkerchief, 
who  but  an  eastern  prince,  would  purchase 
and  use  it  ?** 

Could  she  have  followed  her  specimens  of 
handiwork  to  their  place  of  exhibition,  she 
might  have  seen  the  splendid  turban  mount- 
ed upon  the  dark  and  shrivelled  forehead  of 
one,  who  scowled  upon  the  happiness  of 
others,  without  the  heart  to  enjoy,  or  the 
power  to  blast  it  She  might  have  seen  the 
pure  and  spotless  flowers,  drooping  over 
throbbing  temples,  where  every  vein  was 
flushed,  and  contrasting  their  silvery  light 
with  the  wild  flashes  of  a  restless  eye,  that 
glared  with  the  lurid  brightness  of  false  and 
feverish  excitement  And  the  delicate  and 
costly  handkerchief,  she  might  have  seen 
suspended  in  the  red  hand,  that  told  its  own 
tale,  of  "  excessive  turtle,  and  good  living." 
She  might  have  seen  all  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand incongruities  beside,  which  would  have 
driven  her  home,  even  to  her  own  comfort- 
less apartment,  with  something  very  much 
akin  to  satisfaction,  if  not  with  real  enjoy- 
ment But  Alice  Bland  knew  little  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  fondly  fancied  that 
the  mysterious  beings  for  whom  she  was 
perpetually  providing  embellishments,  the 
richest,  gayest,  and  most  costly,  which  her 
ingenuity  could  invent,  must  in  themselves 
possess  a  charm,  and  a  power  of  enjoyment, 
beyond  what  common  natures  were  acquaint- 
ed with ;  and  consequently,  she  tliought  her 
own  portion  by  comparison,  more  bitter  than 
it  really  was.  Possessed  with  tliis  idea,  she 
found  it  difficult  at  all  times  to  guard  against 
repining;  especially  when  any  trifling  cir- 
cumstance brought  back  a  quickened  remem- 
brance of  the  sweet  home  she  had  lost ;  when 
she  looked  out  from  her  little  casement,  and 
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waa  already  crooed  with  wrinkles ;  and  her  I 
dark  eye  shot  forth  fierce  flanhea  of  jealousy, 
and  revenge ;  while  her  lipe,  that  looked  aa 
if  formed  only  for  cherub  smiles,  were  dis- 
torted and  compressed  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation. 

''  Audacious  woman  P  she  at  length  be- 
gan ;  then  suddenly  recollecting  that  she  had 
in  reality  no  just  cause  of  grievance,  she 
lowered  her  tone,  and  commenced  upon  ano- 
ther key. 

'*  I  have  been  directed  to  you,  as  the  pe^ 
son  whose  ingenuity  invented  that  exqui- 
sitely managed  turban,  which  the  Marchifm- 

ess  of exhibited  on  Friday  night,  and 

which  has  forever  established  her  celebrity 
in  the  fashionable  world.'' 

^  I  am  that  person.  Ma'am,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  execute  anything  of  the  same  kind 
for " 

^  For  me !  presumptuous  wretch  !  do  yon 
suppose  I  would  humble  myself  so  far,  as 
even  to  employ  the  same  fingers  which  work 

for  the  Marchioness  of 1     No!     I 

would  rather  make  my  appearance  in  the 
world  with  that  widow's  cap  of  yours  upon 
my  head;"  and  then  in  an  under  tone  she 
said,  or  rather  sighed,  ^  Heaven  only  knows 
what  I  would  give  to  be  entitled  to  wear  it" 
While  Alice  discovering  at  the  same  time 
that  she  wore  a  wedding  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger, was  so  shocked  and  startled  by  the  coin- 
cidence, that  she  could  not  help  fearing  some 
wild  maniac  had  found  her  way  to  her  ob- 
scure abode. 

The  lady  however  went  on,  more  coofly, 
but  with  a  tone  and  look  of  authority,  which 
were  but  little  calculated  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect 

"  I  have  come,"  said  she,  "  to  demand  of 
you  the  only  reparation  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  offer  me.  I  have  formed  my  plan 
it  is  only  fi)r  you  to  act  upon  it  The  Ma^  j 
chloness  will  most  probably  apply  to  you 
again,  for  her  beauty  is  not  of  the  kind  to  | 
maintain  itself.  I  have  purchased  a  ganxe 
which  is  of  the  exact  colour  to  antipathize ! 
with  her  complexion.  Now  I  insist  upon 
your  making  it  up  in  time  for  the  grand  en- 


saw  that  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens ; 
for  even  brick  walls  are  beautiful  by  moon- 
light ;  and  when  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
reaching  a  certain  angle  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  slightly  illuminated  one  pane 
of  her  window,  and  a  small  portion  of  her 
curtains ;  for  then  she  knew  that  the  same 
Sim  was  tinging  with  golden  beauty,  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  the  village  spire,  upon 
which  she  had  oflen  gazed  so  fondly.  But 
most  of  all  when  her  beloved  child  came 
home  from  school  weary  and  dispirited,  and 
seemed  to  pine  for  the  green  fields,  and  the 
fresh  air,  to  wliich  he  had  been  accustomed ; 
then  her  spirits  sunk  within  her,  and  she  was 
almost  ready  to  say,  *'  my  burthen  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear !" 

It  was  some  weeks  ader  her  settlement  in 
town,  and  during  one  of  these  fits  of  melan- 
choly abstraction,  that  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  was  heard  rolling  up  to  the  widow's 
door,  and  a  thundering  knock  soon  followed. 
Alice  looked  out,  half  frightened,  and  saw 
by  the  elegance  of  the  equipage,  that  its  oc- 
cupant must  be  of  rank ;  but  she  had  no  time 
to  make  further  observations,  for  a  light  fig- 
ure sprung  from  the  step  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  carriage  drove  off  im- 
mediately. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  Alice,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  herself  the  object  of 
this  unexpected  visit;  and  when  the  same 
light  figure  walked  with  easy  condescension 
into  her  own  apartment,  her  fine  face  adorn- 
ed with  smiles  and  graces,  which  disappeared 
the  moment  the  door  was  closed,  and  they 
two  were  left  alone. 

Alice  rose  up  to  beg  the  lady  would  be 
seated ;  but  she  had  already  thrown  herself 
into  a  chair,  with  evident  petulance  and  cha- 
grin, at  the  same  time  drawing  off  her  glove 
from  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hand,  and  un- 
tying a  close  bonnet,  which  she  threw  back, 
and  exhibited  a  countenance,  from  which  the 
spirit  of  a  ministering  angel  ought  to  have 
looked  forth.  Alas!  how  much  the  finest 
works  of  creation  may  be  perverted  from 
their  original  dcsiirn !  Fatigued  with  harass- 
ing and  despicable  cares,  her  young  brow 
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I  tertainment  at  Lady  L 's,  and  telling  the 

Marchioness,  who  will  undoubtedly  cedl  upon 
:  you,  that  you  never  saw  anything  half  so  be- 
coming in  your  life.    She  has  implicit  faith 
in  your  good  taste.    You  will  lose  nothing 
by  it ;  for  even  if  the  joke  should  be  discov- 
ered, you  ensure  me  for  life :  and  every  one 
most  allow,  that  by  such  an  exchange,  you 
knen  your  labour  at  any  rate." 
I      **Let  me  assure  you,  Ma'am,"  said  Alice, 
!  with  great  gravity,  ^  that  in  making  such 
an  application  to  me,  you  have  quite  mis- 
taken my  character  and  principles." 

^  Character  and  principles !  how  you  talk, 
w«xnan !  We  never  hear  of  such  things, 
except  when  we  are  urged  to  do  what  is  dis- 
agreeable to  us." 

''Then  I  make  use  of  the  plea  upon 
your  own  ground ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  me  to  do  so  mean  a  thing, 
as  that  which  you  propose  to  me,  and  what 
is  more,  I  will  not  do  it !" 

''You  are  very  blunt,  my  good  woman; 
but  I  hear  you  have  lived  in  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  tal- 
ents such  as  yours  to  be  buried.  Think 
bow  much  the  patronage  of  a  lady  of  rank 

may  do  for  you.    There  is  Mrs.  B- ,  who 

was  brought  up  to  the  same  employment  as 
yourself,  now  sporting  her  carriage." 

"  It  ifl  idle,"  replied  Alice,  "  to  waste  yoxxr 
temptations  upon  me,  fbr  I  am  fixed  in  my 
determination.  I  have  but  one  object  in  life 
beyond  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty  as  a  chris- 
tian, and  that  is,  to  secure  a  maintenance  for 
my  child,  and  if  possible,  to  place  him, 
when  he  shall  be  a  man,  upon  the  same 
footing  in  society  which  his  father  held ;  but 
even  to  secure  this  darling  object,  I  would 
not  stoop  to  do  that  which  would  render  me 
contemptible  in  my  own  eyes,  and  guilty  be- 
fore Heaven." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  You  make  too 
serious  a  thing  of  a  mere  joke.  Have  you 
no  love  for  a  joke  ?" 

'^Not  for  a  mean  joKe." 

"  Then  you  will  not  oblige  me  ?"  and  the 
lady  smiled  with  such  syren  sweetness,  that 
Aliee  again  examined  the  case,  and  enquired 


of  her  reason  whether  it  were  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  feelings  of  an  upright 
and  generous  heart ;  and  her  resolution  was 
stronger  than  before. 

Assured  of  this,  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
commence  anqther  attack  upon  fresh  ground, 
and  casting  down  her  eyes,  declared  that 
she  would  in  her  turn  be  serious ;  for  not- 
withstanding a  natural  playfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  sometimes  carried  her  away,  she 
was  in  reality  a  very  wretched  creature. 
"I  was  married,"  said  she,  "at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  a  wealthy  old  peer,  whom  I 
hate  as  cordially  as  I  love  his  establishment 
and  his  purse.  I  cannot  say  more,  with- 
out exposing  secrets  and  betraying  con- 
fidence ;  but  there  are  reasons,  why  I  would 
sacrifice  my  daily  food  and  my  nightly  rest, 

to  humble  the  Marchioness  of ;  in  fact, 

she  must  be  humbled,  and  if  you  will  not 
serve  me,  some  one  else  shall." 

So  saying,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and 
hearing  at  the  same  time  the  sound  of  her 
carriage  entering  the  narrow  street,  she  rose 
and  walked  haughtily  to  the  door ;  but  not 
before  she  had  tried,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
oflisr  of  a  bribe,  which  Alice  rejected  with 
more  indignation  than  good  breeding;  as- 
suring her  at  the  same  time  that  she  would 
rather  be  the  destitute  widow,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  earn  her  daily  portion  with  pain 
and  labour,  than  the  rich  and  titled  lady 
who  scruples  not  to  enter  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  to  insult  them  with  her  passions, 
and  disgust  them  with  her  foUy. 

"  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  envied  and 
privileged  class  of  society  ?"  said  Alice,  as 
she  looked  out  upon  the  gay  livery  and 
the  prancing  horses !  '4t  is  better  to  be  a 
*  lone  woman'  in  a  desert,  than  such  a  pitia- 
ble wretch  as  this !"  and  she  sat  down  more 
cheerfully  resigned  to  her  fate,  than  she  had 
been  before.  Indeed  the  constant  employ- 
ment which  her  good  taste  and  industry  en- 
sured her,  served  very  much  to  while  away 
the  monotony  of  her  life,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  that  burned  within  her  breast  and 
gave  a  charm  and  a  zest  to  every  occupa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  not  from  innate  skill  in  the  art  of 
beautifying,  that  Alice  Bland  was  able  to 
succeed  so  well  in  her  new  occupation ;  nor 
for  anything  innate,  unless  a  naturally  dear 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  arrangement  of  colours 
and  general  effect,  might  be  called  so :  for 
she  had  in  her  early  years  acquired  a  toler- 
ably correct  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
business,  so  important  to  the  great  world  of 
fashion,  during  many  repeated  visits  to  an 
aunt  who  was  a  milliner;  and  it  had  oc- 
curred to  her  in  her  forlorn  situation,  as  be- 
ing the  most  likely  means  of  enabling  her, 
not  only  to  be  independent  herself,  but  to 
procure  such  instruction  for  her  boy  as 
might  fit  him  for  the  future  high  calling,  to 
which  she  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
devote  him. 

That  he  might  walk  in  his  father's  steps, 
was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart;  for  this 
she  humbled  herself,  for  this  she  toiled,  and 
for  this  she  endured  all  present  privations 
cheerfully.  Yet  still  there  would  sometimes 
flit  across  her  mind,  certain  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  calling ;  for  she  was  rising 
in  celebrity,  consequently  she  was  more  fre- 
quently admitted  behind  the  scenes;  and 
ever  since  the  visit  of  the  xmknown  lady, 
she  had  been  perplexed  with  apprehensions 
that  she  was,  though  in  a  remote  way,  min- 
istering to  evil  passions,  and  selfish  and  con- 
temptible gratifications.  Still  it  was  an  oc- 
cupation, constant  and  unremitting,  and  she 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  her 
circumstances  were  materially  improved. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  she  was 
able  to  place  her  boy  at  a  higher  school, 
where  he  made  astonishing  progress  in  his 
learning ;  and  oh !  the  heart  of  the  fond 
mother  would  bound  with  delight,  whenever 
he  came  to  her  with  a  demand  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  books,  and  when  he  told  her  with 
pride  in  his  dark  eyes  and  blushes  on  his 
cheeks,  of  his  master's  commendations. 

Another  year  passed,  and  AL'ce  became 
the  private  and  confidential  assistant  of  many 


ladies,  some  of  whom  would  gladly  haie 
purchased,  with  a  considerable  sacrifice  d 
their  rank  and  riches,  a  renewal  of  their  wan- 
ing beauty.  This  was  a  kind  of  life  thai 
Alice,  in  her  heart,  despised ;  and  she  began 
to  thiiik  seriously  of  entering  upon  onc^ 
which,  though  less  profitable,  would  be  man 
dignified ;  and  her  decision  was  more  easily 
made  after  an  interview  which  she  had, 
about  this  time,  with  an  unfortunate  lady, 
who  had  been  struggling  for  fifly  yean 
against  the  inroads  of  deformity,  and  diseasfr 

Alice  was  sent  for  one  evening,  and  shown, 
by  a  private  passage,  into  a  splendid  aperl- 
ment,  in  which  she  waited  some  time  for  thi 
lady's  orders  to  proceed  to  bosiness.  At 
last  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence,  and 
found  herself  in  a  long  dressing  room,  eveiy 
inch  of  which  was  filled  with  perfumes  and 
cosmetics,  laces  and  ribbons,  satins^  and 
embroidery.  At  the  farther  end  and  almoit 
buried  in  rich  damask  cushions,  she  beheld  a 
lean  and  haggard  figure,  whose  good  pleas- 
ure, delicately  hinted,  was  no  other  than  tbii^ 
that  she  wanted  in  plain  words,  to  be  made 
up  for  the  evening ;  while  two  or  three  wait- 
ing women,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  oflfered  CQ^ 
dials  and  stimulants  every  moment. 

Shocked  and  horrified  at  the  unnatural 
spectacle,  Alice  remained  speechless  with 
astonishment,  and  recurring  to  the  remem- 
brance of  him,  who  was  still  a  sort  of  second 
conscience  to  her,  she  shrunk  from  the  prot- 
titution  of  her  talents  to  so  vile  a  purpose. 

<*  You  are  ill,  Ma'am,  I  fear,"  said  Alice. 

"No!  no!  I  am  going  to  the  Ducheseof 

B 's.    The  foreign  ambassadors  are  to 

be  there,  in  short,  every  body  in  the  world,— 
and — and — I  have  heard  of  your  good  tasle 
and  ingenuity.  My  women  make  a  fool  of 
me.  Try  what  you  can  do.  You  shall  not 
have  to  repent  the  waste  of  your  time  and 
trouble." 

In  vain  did  Alice  protest  that  she  had  no 
skill, — that  she  was  giving  up  her  busineai^ 
— that  she  never  did  any  thing  in  this  way. 
All  would  not  do.  The  women  went  on, 
consulting  her  in  every  thing  they  did,  until 
she  was   inadvertently  drawn   in,  though 
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■earcely  to  give  more  than  a  casting  vote 
with  regard  to  colours  and  ornaments. 

The  poor  lady  was  miserably  ill,  and 
dreadfully  deformed,  but  so  skilfully  was  the 
whole  afiair  managed,  that  when,  with  the 
help  of  two  women,  she  rose  up  and  walked 
across  the  floor,  there  was  such  a  majestic 
rustling  of  silks,  and  such  a  graceful  waving 
of  feathers  in  the  scented  atmosphere,  that 
you  might  almost  at  the  first  glance  have 
mistaken  for  a  gem,  the  worthless  pebble 
concealed  within  its  costly  casket. 

In  constant  attendance  upon  this  misera- 
ble creature,  was  a  fair  young  girl,  the 
dau^ter  of  a  poor  relation ;  and  it  was 
tfiooght  by  some,  that  Miss  Salisbury  peud 
dearly  for  her  introduction  to  fashionable 
lUe,  by  the  duty  of  supporting  half  the  weight 
of  her  patroness ;  who,  in  sober  truth,  was 
not  able  to  walk  alone,  and  therefore  used  to 
lean  languidly  upon  the  arm  of  the  poor  girl, 
who  looked  about  her  in  astonishment,  won- 
dering whether  she  was  really  happier  than 
when  she  rambled  in  her  father's  green 
fields  at  home. 

Miss  Salisbury  was  now  called  for,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  the  lady  viewed  herself  from 
bead  to  foot  in  a  tall  mirror,  and  then,  turn- 
ing triomphantly  to  Alice,  asked  what  she 
thought  of  her? 

Never  before  in  her  whole  life,  had  Alice 
been  so  puzzled  how  to  answer  conscien- 
tiously. She  hesitated,  and  her  silence  was 
graciously  construed  into  a  tribute  of  admir- 
ation. 

Miss  Salisbury  appeared,  offering  her 
ready  arm,  and  the  procession  moved  on. 

*^  Stay  one  moment,"  said  the  lady,  "  you 
have  forgot  my  fan." 

The  women  flew  back  to  the  drawers  and 
cabinets,  and  Alice,  in  the  mean  time,  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  little  testament,  pressed  it 
into  the  lady's  extended  hand  with  both  her 
own,  and  hurrying  down  the  private  stairs, 
escaped  from  the  house  as  if  from  the  den  of 
an  enchantress. 

^  I  will  give  up  this  disgusting  business," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  walked  across  the 
wide  square  in  which  the  house  was  situ- 


ated. <4  will  disgrace  his  name  no  longer. 
The  meanest  ofiice  of  servitude  woul(l  be 
more  dignified  than  this.  But  whither  am 
I  wandering?"  for  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed  seemed  to  have  made  her  insensi- 
ble to  the  danger  of  being  alone  at  that  hour 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  she  now  looked 
around  and  above  her,  and  saw  that  the 
stars  were  shining  as  meekly  upon  that  hu- 
man hive,  as  upon  the  flowering  hawthorn, 
that  scattered  its  white  blossoms  in  the  green 
lane  beside  her  once  happy  dwelling;  and 
she  thought  the  spangled  heavens  above, 
were  like  an  ju-k  of  promise,  that  God  will 
be  equally  near  to  those  who  call  upon  him 
in  the  crowded  city,  as  in  the  quiet  grove ; 
in  the  haunts  of  man,  as  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  wilderness. 

The  path  of  the  true  christian  is  not  al- 
ways either  peaceful  or  pleasant  He  must 
be  content  to  labour  through  the  dust,  and 
the  drudgery  of  a  bustling  world;  but  even 
here  he  will  find  his  happy  times  of  refresh- 
ment, his  sweet  seasons  of  rest 

When  Alice  reached  her  home,  her  first  ob- 
ject was  to  look  at  her  sleeping  child ;  to 
smooth  his  pillow,  and  to  press  upon  his 
cheek  a  kiss  so  tender,  that  it  could  not 
have  disturbed  the  dreams  of  a  slumbering 
cherub. 

"  Poor  child !"  said  she,  "  I  am  giving  up 
thy  only  prospect  of  success,  but  thou  shalt 
never  feel  the  injury  I  have  done  thee.  I 
will  work  doubly  hard,  and  thou  shalt  yet 
be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Thy  fa- 
ther's virtues  shall  guide  and  direct  thee, 
and  may  a  blessing  be  upon  thy  path !" 

Alice  gazed  for  a  long  time  upon  his  spot- 
less and  beautiful  cheek,  over  which  the 
fringe  of  his  long  dark  eye-lashes  cast  a 
deep  and  mournful  shadow ;  and  while  she 
gazed,  a  cold  feeling  of  apprehended  dan- 
ger stole  upon  her  soul,  making  tliat  pre- 
cious object  seem  dearer  than  he  had  ever 
been  before ;  and  then  tears  of  umiiterable 
tenderness  rushed  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
soothed  his  slumbers  with  the  follo^'ed  sim- 
ple words : — 
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THE  WIDOWS  SONO  TO  HKR  CHILD. 

«  Bweet  be  thy  sleep,  beloved  one ! 

From  (ber  tad  danger  flree^ 
The  toilt,  the  ceres,  of  dey  ere  done, 

And  I  retam  to  thee 

The  pilgrim  lovee  hit  netiTe  home. 

Beyond  the  wide  Uae  tea ; 
Tbongh  tkr  hit  wandering  stepe  may  roam, 

Yet  not  as  I  love  thee. 
The  wild  bird  hae  her  neetlingi  aU, 

High  in  the  aheltering  tree. 
Her  fhithftil  mate  to  hear  her  call, 

Bnt  I  hare  only  thee. 
Oh !  say  not  lo ;  the  hand  that  guides 

The  sailor  o'er  the  sea. 
That  stills  the  storm,  and  stems  the  tidea, 

That  hand  is  stretch'd  o'er  thee. 
Beside  thy  conch  of  nightly  sleep, 

A  guardian  angel,  see  i 
When  tears  thy  midnight  piDow  steep, 

Those  tears  are  bless'd  to  thee. 

Thy  cares,  thy  grieflh  alike  are  known, 

How  deep  so  e'er  they  be ; 
And  number'd  out  before  that  throne, 

Where  mercy  pleads  for  thee. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  These  fields  are  not  like  our  own  fields," 
said  Marcus  to  his  mother,  as  they  walked 
out  one  sabbath  evening  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  "Here  the  grass  is  worn  away 
with  trampling  feet,  and  the  birds  are  fright- 
ened from  the  hedges.  When  shall  we  go 
back  again,  mother,  for  I  am  tired  of  dust 
and  noise  ?  My  head  aches  all  day ;  and 
sometimes  when  I  ought  to  be  busy  with  my 
lessons,  I  am  thinking  of  that  pleasant  home 
we  had  in  the  country." 

Alice  looked  in  his  face  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  saw,  with  speechless  anxiety, 
what  she  had  often  feared  before,  that  the 
confinement  of  their  present  situation,  with 
the  application  and  study  that  were  necessary 
for  his  success  at  school,  were  robbing  his 
cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  casting  a  premature 
and  unnatural  shade  upon  his  fair  brow; 
and  then  she  felt,  and  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  indeed  a  hard  tiling  to 
be  poor.    "  But  he  shall  not  sufier,"  said 


she ;  and  the  very  next  day  she  w 
search  of  lodgings  at  a  little  distano 
the  dust  and  the  smoke  of  the  city, 
they  might  have  the  sight  at  least  of  a 
plot  of  garden  ground. 

It  was  necessary  to  pay  twice  the  si 
these  lodgings  which  she  had  paid  I 
but  she  hesitated  not  one  moment,  t 
her  means  were  considerably  reduce 
a  fearful  uncertainty  seemed  to  hanj 
her  future  prospects.  Yet  such  is  the 
of  an  energetic  mind,  assisted  by  a 
faith,  that  she  was  always  ready  to 
upright  and  decisive  measures ;  leavi 
consequences  in  the  hands  of  him  vdK 
can  know  whether  reward  or  chastii 
will  be  most  conducive  to  the  good 
creatures:  and  in  the  mean  time,  pr 
her  mind  either  to  rejoice  in  success 
submit  patiently  to  disappointment 

There  was  but  one  evil  in  the  wide  n 
human  suffering,  upon  which  she  coi 
look  with  a  firm  and  collected  mind, 
stant,  and  almost  laborious  exertion  d 
been  cu;customed  to,  through  the  wi 
her  past  life;  and  therefore  it  adc 
weight  to  the  cares  which  pressed  t 
upon  her,  but  rather  took  off  the  keei 
of  sorrow,  by  furnishing  a  constant  i 
of  objects,  which,  tliough  trifling  in 
selves,  demanded  a  portion  of  her  ii 
and  attention.  But  this  was  an  evil 
came  upon  her  in  her  hours  of  mebu 
musing,  not  like  the  shadow  of  a  i 
cloud,  for  it  seemed  to  have  no  terminatic 
that  it  would  never  pass  away.  Lon 
and  labour,  and  privation,  she  could 
and  had  borne  cheerfully;  but  whi 
she  tried  to  look  upon  this  overwhc 
sorrow,  it  appeared  to  admit  of  no  pcdlj 
for  this  wound  there  was  no  bahn,  ai 
expression  of  her  rebellious  spirit, 
writhed  beneath  it,  was,  too  often,  '^ 
me  this !" 

Alice    Bland  was  now   deprived 
means  of  encreasing  her  source  of 
niary  subsistence ;  but  she  had  laid  bi 
to  her  was  a  considerable  sum  of  n 
during  the  last  few  years :  which  adt 
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the  allowance  for  the  widows  of  poor  cler- 
gymen, raised  her  above  all  fear  of  actual 
want  But  so  little  was  it  in  accordance 
with  her  disposition  to  give  way  to  indolence 
for  the  present,  or  negligence  of  the  future, 
that  she  set  about  with  great  perseverance 
and  industr}',  to  pursue  some  other  mode  of 
procuring  an  addition  to  her  slender  income. 
For  lliis  pup[*ase,  she  entered  into  an  e.i- 
£^gemcnt  to  supply  a  bazaar  wiUi  fancy 
needIe:vork,  and  late  and  early  did  she  la- 
bour for  the  scanty  pittance  that  was 
ujled  out  to  her, — a  minute  fraction  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  article ;  often,  when  her 
eyes  and  fingers  were  weary  with  her  mo- 
notonous employment,  rousing  herself  again 
by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  her  boy 
for  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  when  he 
should  again  be  liberated  at  the  midsummer 
holidays. 

Marcus  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  old, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  paleness  of  his  complex- 
ion, you  could  hardly  have  ibund  a  more 
handsome  or  noble  looking  fellow.  "  So  ex- 
actly like  his  father,**  said  Alice,  for  she  had 
no  higher  standard  of  manly  excellence  or 
beauty ;  but  there  were  those,  who,  remem- 
bering his  father  with  no  such  partial  admi- 
ration, would  have  said  the  son  bid  fair  for 
being  a  finer  man  in  every  respect ;  and  that 
be  was  no  worse  for  adding  his  mother's 
energy  and  decision,  to  his  father's  calmness 
and  refinement 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  smile  to  find  the 
term  refinement  applied  to  the  child  of  a 
poor  widow  like  Alice  Bland;  but  refine- 
ment may,  and  does  exist  sometimes  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life ;  and  what  is  more 
surprising  still,  it  is  sometimes  altogether 
wanting  where  there  seems  to  have  been 
every  thing  conducive  to  its  cultivation  and 
growth. 

In  talking  of  refinement,  we  are  apt  to 
tliink  it  belongs  only  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  and  is  the  result  of  what  is  called  a 
finished  education,  and  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  polite  accomplishments, 
and  polished  manners.  But  true  refinement, 
(or  rather  delicacy  of  feeling,  for  the  one 
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implies  a  process,  and  the  other  a  quality) 
is  more  tlie  gift  of  nature  than  the  produc- 
tion of  art,  and  thus  it  may  be  found  in  the 
cottage  and  wanting  in  the  drawing  room ; 
it  may  be  disguised  by  tlic  broad  peculiar- 
ities of  provincial  dialect,  and  mimicked  in 
vain  by  the  mincitig  phraseology  of  the 
boarding  school ;  it  may  exi^t  under  the 
coarse  and  toil-worn  exterior  of  the  peasant, 
beautifying  all  the  tender  offices  of  life,  and 
giving  to  home  charities,  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, tlie  charm  of  generous  sympathy  and 
high  honour;  and  it  may  be  sought  for 
Eimong  all  the  artificial  adornments  of  the 
fashionable  and  high  born,  and  not  found, 
where  it  is  most  wanted,  in  the  interchange 
of  kindness,  the  conferring  of  benefits,  and 
the  necessary  and  mutual  depcndance  of 
man  upon  his  brotlier  man. 

Alice  Bland,  and  her  interesting  boy,  were 
not  unacquainted  with  tliis  feeling.  They  had 
learned  to  watch  each  other's  eyes,  and  to 
know  when  the  least  shadow  of  anxiety  or 
care  needed  the  gentle  hand,  or  the  kind 
word,  to  chase  it  away :  and  they  knew  also 
how  to  make  great  sacrifices,  for  they  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other ;  and  they  could  each 
give  up  a  darling  object  for  the  other's  good, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  tear ;  in  short,  without 
betraying  by  the  slightest  difierence  of 
look  or  manner  that  it  was  a  sacrifice. 
And  if,  in  all  these  litde  acts  of  self-resigna- 
tion, Alice  bore  the  palm,  it  was  not  from 
any  want  of  afiection  in  him  who  was  the 
object  of  them,  but  merely  because  she  was 
a  woman ;  and  we  all  know  it  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  woman,  to  love  what 
she  does  love  better  than  herself. 

Thus  tliey  lived  on,  the  mother  and  the 
child,  mutually  ministering  to  each  other's 
enjoyment;  and  perhaps  the  absorbing  in- 
terest which  occupied  their  tlioughts,  made 
them  a  litde  too  forgetful  of  the  wide  world 
without,  and  perhaps  also,  it  left  too  little 
of  the  warmest  and  tenderest  feelings  of 
the  heart  for  devotion  to  higher  objects. 
However  it  might  be,  we  know  that  these 
exclusive  attachments  are  not  permitted  to 
exist  long  in  tliis  state  of  being,  without  a 
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blight ;  and  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the 
blight  may  come,  it  is  directed  by  him  who 
punishes  in  order  that  we  may  look  to  him 
for  reward ;  who  wounds,  that  we  may  ank 
for  healing  at  his  hands. 

The  summer  came,  Uie  bright  and  joyful 
summer,  and  Alice  and  her  Fon  left  behind 
them,  without  a  sigh,  the  congregated  thou- 
sands who  pant  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis,  during  the  sweet  season  of 
the  springing  of  flowers  in  tlie  green  Held, 
and  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  waving  and 
shadowy  branches  of  the  trees. 

They  left  without  a  sigh,  for  they  were 
going  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  nature ;  a  face  like  that  of  an  old 
friend,  early  known,  and  dearly  loved,  and 
mingled  in  fond  recollections  with  all  tlieir 
favourite  tliemes  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. 

A  kind  acquaintance  resident  in  Kent  had 
engaged  for  them  a  small  cottage  in  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  that  country ;  and 
when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  they 
sprang  from  it  as  if  they  were  expecting  to 
meet  a  home  welcome.  Every  thing  around 
looked  so  green,  so  fresh,  so  cool  and  quiet, 
that  their  hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  they  longed  to  offer  thanks  to  some  hu- 
man being,  who  might  be  feeling  like  them- 
selves. But  no!  there  had  been  no  kind 
hand  busy  with  the  work  of  preparation ; — 
no  living  creature  in  that  remote  situation 
knew  of  their  existence  until  the  week  pre- 
ceding, nor  cared  for  their  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation, when  they  did  know;  and 
they  soon  found  that  thanks  were  only  due 
to  that  Power,  who  spreadeth  out  the  heav- 
ens as  a  canopy,  and  maketh  the  earth  a 
garden,  in  which  man  may  find  all  that  can 
delight  his  senses,  and  fill  his  soul  with 
admiration.  Nor  were  they  forgetful  of 
the  duty  of  acknowledging  his  mercies; 
for  when  the  evening  came,  they  knelt 
down  together,  and  with  united  hearts 
offered  up  the  tribute  of  their  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

The  next  day  they  rambled  free  and  un- 
controlled, and  day  after  day  they  spent  in 


the  same  manner,  Marcus  amusing  him- 
self with  collecting  the  flowers  and  planti 
with  which  he  had  long  been  endeavouring 
to  make  himself*  acquainted,  and  often  (it- 
ting  down  with  his  pencil  to  sketch  an  old 
tree  or  village  church,  never  dreaming  how 
exquisitely  all  these  little  memorials  of  his 
enjoyments  would  one  day  become,  to  her 
who  was  ever  at  hit^  side,  watching  him 
with  maternal  fondness,  and  dwelling  with 
something  of  prophetic  interest,  upon  every 
development  of  his  clear  and  comprehensiTe 
mind. 

"  I  should  like  to  die  in  the  country,"  he 
would  often  say ;  "  that  birds  might  sing  over 
my  grave,  and  green  grass  grow  all  around 
me.  Mother,  did  you  ever  look  into  that  lilr 
tle  churchyard  at  the  end  of  the  street  where 
we  used  to  live  in  the  city?  Don't  lay  me 
there  when  I  am  dead,  for  I  think  I  coiddnot 
rest  under  those  hot  stones  and  dusty  net- 
tles." And  then  his  mother's  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears,  for  she  saw  more  clearly  every 
day  that  one  prevailing  thought  was  giving 
an  unnatural  solemnity  to  his  young  mind, 
and  throwing  over  his  early  years  the  deq) 
shadows  of  premature  decay. 

Still  they  were  happy — happy  as  those 
who  sit  down  for  one  uninterrupted  hour  of 
cheerful,  and  intimate,  and  confidential  con- 
verse, before  a  long,  long  separation.  But 
the  boy  gathered  no  strength  in  the  country, 
and  the  mother  found  there  was  more  and 
more  need  for  her  to  shelter  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  mighty  Rock,  for  that  life  wonld 
soon  be  to  her  a  weary  land. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  Ae 
thought  of  death! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  afler  the  return  of 
the  widow  with  her  son  to  tlie  city,  that  the 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  medical  advice; 
for  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast ;  and  though 
she  had  little  faith  that  human  skill  oodd 
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save  him,  ahe  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  spared  which  might  lessen  the  sufifering 
of  his  last  days. 

His  complaint  was  pronounced  to  be  one 
under  which  he  might  linger  for  some  time ; 
but  little  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
hope  for  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  poor 
boy,  however,  was  not  destined  to  pine  away 
the  victim  of  protracted  suffering.  His  dis- 
ease made  rapid  progress,  and  he  was  soon 
so  much  an  invalid,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
keep  his  bed ;  and  then  his  mother  felt  doub- 
ly thankful  that  she  had  removed  him  from 
the  close  and  dismal  apartments  which  they 
first  occupied ;  for  now  they  could  look  out 
jgpoa  the  blue  sky,  and  see  the  brightness  of 
the  morning  sun  upon  the  branches  of  a  wil- 
low and  a  laburnum,  which  grew  beside 
their  window;  where  Alice  had  her  little 
gardm  of  mignionette  in  a  narrow  box,  con- 
taining all  her  property  in  the  wide  realm  of 
mother  earth. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  September,  that 
eventful  day  when  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
man bounds  with  delight,  as  he  gathers  up 
his  (brces,  and  sets  off  with  *' slaughtering 
gun  f  himself  and  his  dogs  uniting  upon  one 
eommon  level,  for  one  purpose,  and  with  one 
feeling,  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  desert- 
ed harvest  fields,  taint  the  pure  air  of  a  fine 
autumnal  morning,  and  break  in  upon  the 
peace  of  the  most  harmless  and  unprotected 
of  earth's  creatures :  it  was  on  this  day  that 
Aliee  Bland  sat  at  the  window  of  her  quiet 
chamber,  sometimes  looking  out  upon  the 
yellow  leaves  fluttering  for  a  moment  in  the 
buojrant  air,  and  then  settling  amongst  their 
withered  companions  upon  the  bosom  of  that 
eommon  parent,  who  offers  a  last  refuge  to 
the  fallen,  the  faded,  and  the  forlorn;  and 
then  turning  her  anxious  gaze  upon  him  of 
whom  the  autumn  leaves  were  but  too  true 
an  emblem. 

He  had  been  sleeping  for  some  hours,  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  asked  his  mother  to  come 
nearer.  ''Sit  down  beside  me,"  said  he, 
^  upon  my  bed,  and  let  me  hold  your  hand. 
Dear  mother,  I  have  been  thinking,  that 


when  I  am  gone,  you  will  be  left  entirely 
alone." 

Alice  turned  away  her  face,  but  she  was 
able  to  answer  with  a  clear  voice,  "  There  is 
no  loneliness,  my  child,  where  God  is." 

"I  know  it  mother;  I  know  that  God  is 
every-where,  and  that  he  will  not  turn  away 
from  those  who  call  upon  his  name;  but 
there  are  times  when  we  cling  to  a  kind 
hand,*  and  listen  to  a  voice  that  is  sweeter 
than  music,  and  feel  tliat  we  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone.  Who  will  meet  you  at  the  door 
when  you  come  home?  who  will  pray  with 
you  at  night?  and  oh  I  my  mother,  when  you 
are  ill,  or  in  sorrow,  who  will  sit  beside  your 
bed,  and  watch  you  so  tenderiy  as  you  are 
watching  me  1" 

"  My  child,"  replied  his  mother,  "  we  must 
not  venture  upon  these  minute  enquiries,  in- 
to what  we  are  capable  or  not  capable  of 
enduring.  Who  could  love  as  I  have  lov- 
ed, and  bear  to  lose  what  I  must  lose,  if^ 
when  the  account  was  closed,  each  individu- 
al item  of  the  great  sum  of  affection  should 
be  counted  over,  and  its  weight  and  value 
estimated  afler  it  was  gone  for  ever.  It  is 
for  those  who  suffer,  and  feel  their  own  weak- 
ness, to  endeavour  so  to  journey  along  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  that  their  steps  may  neith- 
er be  impeded  by  the  stones  and  stumbling- 
blocks  that  lie  scattered  in  their  path ;  nor  led 
astray  by  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  way- 
side :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  upon  the 
star  of  promise,  the  only  star  that  is  never 
lost  in  clouds.  Wounded  and  broken  as  I 
am,  and  lonely  as  I  shall  soon  be,  my  heart 
is  yet  supported  by  faith ;  not  the  presump- 
tuous faith  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  in 
my  favour;  that  I  shall  be  preserved  from 
sickness  and  sorrow,  or  that  celestial  spirits 
will  be  sent  down  to  smooth  my  dying  pil- 
low ;  but  the  humble  faith  that  he,  in  whom 
I  put  my  trust,  will  so  temper  the  feelings  of 
my  soul,  that  while  I  endure  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,  I  shall  not  feel  as  I  have  done, 
such  entire  dependence  upon  the  sweet  sym- 
pathies of  kindred  minds ;  but  that,  when  I 
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come  to  the  last  hours  of  my  solitary  life,  I 
shall  be  supported  above  all  weak  longing 
even  for  thy  care  and  kindness,  my  beloved 
child ;  and  sustained  by  the  undying  hope  of 
entering  into  that  realm  of  happiness,  where 
I  trust  thy  father  is,  and  where  thou  wilt 
soon  be." 

"You  are  right,  mother,**  replied  her  son ; 
"  we  will  talk  of  these  things  no  more.  Gk>d 
is  all-sufficient;"  and  then  he  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  his  weak  voice,  and  prayed  earn- 
estly that  his  mother  might  be  made  the  pe- 
culiar care  of  her  Almighty  Father ;  that  her 
earthly  trials  might  not  be  long,  and  that 
they  might  soon  meet,  where  there  should 
be  no  more  tears,  and  no  more  separation. 

Three  days  after  this  conversation  took 
place,  Alice  Bland  was  sitting,  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  same  chamber,  and  beside  the 
same  bed,  on  which  a  long  extended  figure 
lay,  in  the  stillness  of  everlasting  repose. 
The  sweet  calm  of  unbroken  serenity  was 
upon  his  features,  and  his  white  hands  were 
stretched  out  in  motionless  and  marble  cold- 
ness by  his  side— his  hands,  on  which  tlie 
mot)ier's  eyes  were  fixed ;  for  oh !  how  well 
could  she  remember  the  many  days  and 
nights,  when  those  fingers,  warm  and  pUant, 
and  gentle,  in  their  infantine  tenderness,  had 
played  upon  her  cheek ;  how  distinctly  could 
she  recall  each  varying  expression  of  that 
fair  countenance,  as  of  a  book,  every  line  of 
which  was  engraven  upon  her  heart,  in  cha- 
racters indelible  and  clear,  though  the  origi- 
nal page  was  sealed  for  ever. 

But  let  not  rude  and  unhallowed  fingers 
attempt  to  lift  the  veil  that  is  drawn  over  the 
sacred  altar  of  a  mother's  love.  This  vene- 
rated shrine  offers  no  wonderful  exhibition  to 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  observer ;  but  here, 
as  to  the  altars  of  old,  the  weary,  and  the 
wounded,  fly  from  the  arrows  of  persecution 
for  safety  and  protection.  Here  the  tears  of 
the  penitent  may  flow  in  peace;  here  the 
frailties  upon  which  the  world  would  trample 
in  disdain,  may  find  a  cloak ;  and  here,  the 
erring  wanderer,  who  has  made  shipwreck 
of  his  hopes,  may  return  to  the  welcome  of  a 
home. 


Alice  had  no  assistant  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paration. All  day  she  occupied  that  silent 
chamber,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  standi 
upon  a  small  and  solitary  island,  in  the  midit 
of  the  wide  ocean,  and  will  not  step  into  hit 
frail  boat  before  the  hour  appointed  for  him 
to  launch  forth  alone  upon  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  friendless  and  inhospitable  waters. 
And  when  the  night  came,  she  bad  no  weak 
fears,  nor  fantastic  visions  of  wandering 
spirits;  but  drew  closer  in  the  darkness  to 
the  bed-side,  until  wearied  nature  sank  under 
the  long  vigil,  and  sleep  drew  around  her  the 
curtain  of  forgetfulness. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  brief  days  and  nigfati 
that  Alice  could  be  permitted  to  sit  and  gaze 
upon  her  last  earthly  treasure ;  and  oh !  how 
solemn  was  the  dawn  of  each  succeeding 
morning  as  it  rose  upon  the  living  and  the 
dead !  How  silently  the  still  evening  closed 
around  !  Yet  in  that  sweet  hour,  when  the 
husbandman  returns  from  the  field  of  labour, 
when  the  cattle  are  driven  down  from  the 
hills,  and  tlie  sheep  are  gathered  into  the 
fold ;  when  the  weary  bird  flics  back  to  the 
woods,  and  covers  her  nestlings  with  her 
brooding  wings ;  when  the  mother  smoothes 
the  pillow  of  her  child,  and  presses  on  its 
rosy  cheek  her  farewell  kiss ;  when  all  the 
Boflening  influences  of  domestic  peace  and 
home  affection  are  drawn  around  the  heart; 
—even  in  that  sweet  hour,  Alice  uttered  no 
lamentation,  and  the  tears  that  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheeks,  were  not  tears  of  re- 
pining: for  she  had  not  been  one  of  those 
who  leave  the  commencement  of  the  great 
and  important  work  until  the  time  when 
there  is  urgent  need  for  its  ftill  and  entire 
completion ;  who  enter  the  vineyard  to  feast 
upon  the  grapes,  having  never  pruned  the 
vines ;  who  go  forth  into  the  harvest-^eld  to 
reap,  having  never  sown  tlie  precious  seed. 
In  the  spring  time  of  her  life,  in  the  morning 
of  her  days,  she  had  diligently  sought  the 
true  fountain ;  and  now,  when  every  other 
draught  was  turned  to  bitterness,  she  found 
and  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  everlast- 
ing life. 

A  second  time  Alice  Bland  stood  a  deep 
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and  solitary  mourner  by  the  side  of  the  cIob- 
ing  grave.  Over  her  pale  features  was 
spread  the  calmness  of  resignation;  and 
none  of  the  surrounding  throng  of  lookers  on 
knew,  or  cared  to  know,  with  what  feelings 
■he  turned  away,  when  the  last  solemn  rites 
were  over,  from  that  little  churchyard— not 
the  noisy  space  of  groirad  allotted  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead,  which  her  son  had  so  often 
■poken  of  with  disgust  and  horror ;  but  a 
quiet  resting-place,  one  they  had  fixed  upon 
together  during  their  last  walk  into  the  coun- 
try. Here  she  had  stood  beside  the  grave, 
not  only  the  chief,  but  the  sole  mourner ;  and 
here  the  left  with  her  buried  treasure  all  the 
hopes  and  the  affections  which  bound  her  to 
this  troubled  life. 

From  this  now  sacred  spot  of  earth,  Alice 
returned  to  her  home. — Home!  what  is 
home?  Surely  there  must  be  something 
more  than  a  hired  tenement  to  constitute  a 
home ;  but  Alice  had  in  this  wide  world  no- 
thing more.  Happy— happy  is  it  for  those 
who  feel  that  their  home  is  *'  an  habitation  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ?* 

The  Christian  character  is  almost  univer- 
sally described  as  one  which  is,  and  must  be, 
at  variance  with  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  world ;  consequently,  the  Christian 
church  is  called  the  church  militant,  and  the 
Christian  himself  is  often  spoken  of  as  one 
who  is  compelled  to  fight  the  good  fight 
An  the  good  lessons  which  we  learn  from 
our  infancy,  our  observations  upon  the  world 
in  general,  the  experience  of  every  day,  and 
the  precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures,  combine 
to  teach  us  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  faith, 
and  perseverance,  and  watchfulness,  and 
sea],  are  necessary  to  protect  us  against  the 
mastery  of  evil  passions  within,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world  without.  It  is,  how- 
ever, graciously  permitted  to  us,  in  almost 
every  situation  in  life,  to  enjoy  the  consola- 
tion of  human  help ;  to  have  some  star  or 
stars  in  our  own  low  sphere  to  light  us  on 
our  way ;  some  kind  voice  to  cheer  us  on 
our  pflgrimage ;  some  home  of  welcome  in 
the   hearts  we  love,  where  the  wounded 


may  fly  for  healing,  and  the  weary  for  re- 
pose. 

How  thankful,  then,  ought  we  to  be  for  this 
mingling  of  earthly  affections  with  heavenly ; 
this  lightening  of  the  task  of  duty:  this 
sweetening  of  the  cup  of  self-denial !  and 
how  deep,  how  sincere,  should  be  our  pity 
for  those  unto  whom  this  merciful  dispensa- 
tion is  not  extended,  unto  whom  it  is  decreed, 
by  the  wisdom  that  erreth  not,  that  they  shall 
journey  through  the  wilderness  alone ;  unto 
whom  the  sentence  b^s  gone  forth, "  Behold ! 
I  will  take  away  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  as 
with  a  stroke !" 

In  this  situation  the  Christian  is  most 
severely  tried ;  for  here  no  earthly  encour- 
agement is  held  out,  and  whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  for 
the  pleasure  of  obeying  his  law,  and  walking 
in  his  ways. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  true  resignation,  and  more  clearly  to  ex- 
emplify what  ought  to  be  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  under  this  trial,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  progress  of  the  humble 
individual  whose  character  has  been  here 
described,  one  step  farther  on  her  patli  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude.  For  this  purpose  let 
us  look  in  upon  the  childless  widow  in  her 
solitude.  Let  us  imagine  her  on  the  day 
following  that  of  the  funeral,  solitary,  but  not 
inactive ;  for  Alice  busied  herself  with  exam- 
ining each  article  of  the  personal  property 
which  her  son  had  left ;  and  though  her  eyes 
were  sometimes  so  dimmed  with  tears  that 
she  could  hardly  read  the  different  labels  he 
had  placed  upon  all  his  school  prizes,  and 
his  memorials  of  affection  and  early  compan- 
ionship, she  still  went  on,  leaving  out  what- 
ever she  thought  might  be  more  valuable  to 
others  than  to  herself;  though  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  part  even  with  his  wardrobe,  now 
that  she  was  so  desolate  and  forlorn.  This 
duty,  moreover,  was  faithfully  gone  through, 
and  Alice  sat  down  to  spend  the  evening 
alone ;— alone,  and  without  employment :  for 
when  she  laid  down  her  bible,  and  would 
have  taken  up  her  work,  the  thought  that 
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she  heui  now  no  longer  any  one  to  work  for, 
geemed  to  paralyze  her  fingers,  and  throw  a 
chain  of  icy  coldness  upon  every  effort  to 
rouse  herself  for  active  exertion. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Alice  per- 
mitted her  spirit  to  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  unmitigated  affliction.  "  It  is  the  will  of 
my  heavenly  Father,"  said  she,  "that  I 
should  bear  my  burden  alone;  and  with 
his  help  I  will  not  faint  by  the  way ;  there 
must  yet  be  some  field  of  usefulness  open 
for  me,  or  my  soul  would  be  required  of  me. 
I  will  still  labour  in  his  vineyard,  though  my 
strength  should  be  as  that  of  the  bruised 
reed ;  I  will  still  worship  at  his  altar,  though 
my  only  offering  should  be  a  broken  heart" 

With  such  feelings,  strengthened  into  res- 
olution by  earnest  and  continual  prayer, 
Alice  set  about  to  prepare  for  a  change  in 
her  occupations  and  her  place  of  abode. — 
Having  heard  that  a  mistress  was  wanted 
for  an  infant  school  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  she  offered  her  services,  and  was 
appointed  as  a  decent,  useful  looking  woman, 
by  those  who  thought  they  were  conferring 
upon  her  a  favour. 

Here  let  us  observe  how  little  is  known  by 
those  who  flatter  themselves  they  arc  dispen- 
sing favours — how  very  little  is  known  of  the 
misery  which  the  necessity  of  being  the  ob- 
ject of  them,  sometimes  inflicts  upon  the  re- 
ceiver :  thus  we  complain  of  ingratitude,  be- 
cause our  bounties  are  not  seized  with  avid- 
ity, and  acknowledged  witli  delight;  when 
in  reality  each  act  of  beneficence,  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  has  been  gall  and 
bitterness  to  those  who  were  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  accept  it 

Alice  had  no  natural  inclination  for  the 
situation,  nor  for  the  line  of  life  which  she 
had  chosen,  and  would  rather  have  shrunk 
away  from  the  arduous  task  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself;  but  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  her  to  enter  at  once  upon  tlie 
field  of  active  and  imperative  duties,  than  to 
leave  her  inclination  time  to  wander,  and 
make  its  own  selection  amongst  those  which 
were  merely  optional.  She  therefore,  took 
her  place  amongst  the  little  throng,  and  went 


diligently  and  faithfully  through  the  whole 
process  of  instruction ;  while  visiters  flocked 
in  to  see,  and  ladies  made  their  comments, 
and  the  wonders  and  praises  of  the  new 
establishment  spread  far  and  wide. 

It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  discover  that 
Alice  was  a  trusty  servant,  and,  as  such,  she 
was  valued  and  approved ;  but  no  one  knew 
what  her  heart  had  suffered,  or  was  then 
suffering;  nor  why  when  the  school  was 
closing,  she  would  oflen  single  out  a  litde 
dark-haired  boy,  whose  pale  complexion  and 
sofl  shadowy  eyelashes  gave  him  an  air  of 
melancholy  and  languor,  and  oflen,  walking 
home  with  him  to  his  mother's  door,  would 
stand  there  until  she  saw  him  comfortably 
seated  at  his  own  fireside,  and  then  turn 
away  to  take  a  long  solitary  ramble  by  the 
sea-shore. 

Yet  the  character  of  Alice  Bland  was  not 
one  that  was  capable  of  remaining  long  un- 
known. Though  unobtrusive  in  her  chari- 
ties, and  limited  in  her  means,  she  was  so 
unbounded  in  her  desire  to  be  useful,  that 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  seemed  want- 
ing ;  and  it  was  a  common  reply  with  her, 
to  the  apologies  of  those  who  feared  they 
might  be  making  too  great  a  claim  upon  her 
kindness,  "  Don't  think  of  that  I  am  a  lone 
woman.  I  have  no  ties  at  home,  and  there- 
fore I  am  the  more  fit  to  be  serviceable  to 
others.  To  him  who  has  given  me  health 
and  strength,  and  a  few  kind  feelings,  I 
have  to  render  an  account ;  and  blessed  be 
his  holy  name,  I  am  supported  through  every 
day  by  the  consolations  of  his  love.  I  am  a 
weak  instrument  it  is  true ;  but  then  there  is 
the  more  need  that  I  should  diligently  watch, 
and  earnestly  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
offering  my  mite.  It  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  our  good  actions  by  which  we  hope  to  be 
saved ;  it  is  the  feelings  from  which  they 
arise,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed, that  are  the  test  of  obedience." 

In  tliis  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christian  lov^ 
the  poor  widow  persevered  in  the  path  oTi 
duty.    Filled  with  this  spirit,  she  laid  aside 
all  weak  lamentations  and  fruitless  repin- 
ings.    Encouraged  by  this  spirit,  she  kepi 
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letoally  in  view  the  blessed  goal,  where 
already  beheld,  in  imagination,  the  souls 
er  departed  robed  in  white.  Supported 
his  spirit,  she  became  a  prop  to  the  fee- 
and  a  comfort  to  the  needy.    Inspired 


by  this  spirit,  she  journeyed  patiently  along 
the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  was  enabled,  at 
the  end,  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
rejoicing  with  the  gladness  of  the  captive 
who  leaves  his  prison-honse. 
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Tm,  lia  dflMTTM  to  find  hlnuelf  d«c«iTod, 
Who  Mokfl  t  heart  ia  the  BBthlnklng  waam. 
Uke  thadowi  on  t  •treun  the  fbroM  of  lUh 
Impreaii  their  characten  on  the  amooch  fkwehead, 
Noaght  ■inka  into  the  boaon'a  ailent  depth ; 
Qnick  aenaibiUty  of  pais  and  pleaavra 
Moveatha  light  flalda  Ughtiy ;  bat  bo  aoBl, 
WariBeth  the  iaaer  frame. 

Wallbiibtbxx- 


It  if  a  common  and  popular  plan,  in  wri- 
ting what  is  called  an  autobiography,  to  ac- 
count in  some  plausible  manner  for  the  way 
in  which  the  pretended  manuscript  has  fallen 
into  the  author's  hands.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  the  picture  that  is  presented 
to  the  public,  offers  so  little  either  of  the  ex- 
traordinary or  the  marvellous,  that  it  appears 
quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  under  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  confidential 
communication  from  one  lady  to  another. 


Painful  as  it  may  be  to  bequeath  to  poste- 
rity a  record  of  our  own  errors,  the  heart 
that  is  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
f  society,  will  think  the  instruction  of  even  one 
of  the  rising  generation  cheaply  purchased 
by  its  own  exposure. 

To  you,  the  friend  of  my  early  years,  I 
submit  this  manuscript,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  keep  it  secret  until  I  and  mine  shall 
have  ceased  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  wound- 
ed feeling.  You  may  not  outlive  us,  or  if  you 
should,  your  judgrment  is  now  too  mature, 
and  your  walk  in  life  has  ever  been  too  cir- 
cumspect for  you  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  my  experience.  But  you  have  daugh- 
ters :  and  may  they  read  with  charity,  and 
wisely  profit  by  the  history  which  I  am  about 


to  give,  of  that  most  lamentable  of  all  cala- 
mities—most irreparable  of  all  mislbrtoDei^ 
— ^an  "  ill  assorted  marriage." 

You  who  have  shared  in  the  pli 
and  pursuits  of  my  youth,  are  aware  that 
my  life  was  unmarked  by  any  incident  of 
sufficient  interest  to  strike  the  attention  of 
an  impartial  reader ;  notwithstanding  I  was 
distinguished  for  my  quickness  at  school,  and 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  at  home. 
Eariy  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  maternal 
care,  and  lefl  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  my  own  tastes 
and  caprices^  I  set  about  with  the  most  vora- 
cious appetite,  to  feast  upon  that  species  of 
literature  that  was  most  in  unison  wi&  a 
sensitive  and  undisciplined  mind,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  that  morbid  me- 
lancholy which  has  followed  me  through  life ; 
restraining  the  aspirations  of  hope,  weighing 
down  the  energies  of  resolution,  and  damp- 
ing the  feeble  fire  of  a  lukewarm  faith.  In 
the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  heart  ii 
most  capable  of  enjoyment,  I  was  conse- 
quently wretched.  I  was  told  reproachfully, 
that  it  was  the  absence  of  religion  which 
made  me  so,  and  I  began  to  "  believe  and 
tremble." 

In  my  father's  house  we  had  no  religious 


'  The  writer  of  this  ttory  would  be  aorry  to  draw  upon  herself  the  sutptcion  of  havlag  placed  a  worthlMi 
Individualln  the  aitaaiion  of  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  pnrpoae  ofthrowlag  bb  air  of  dla- 
reapect  over  that  particular  religious  body.  With  creeda  she  holds  no  controTersy,— ft>r  partiee  prolbwaa  bo  pra- 
ference.  Her  apology  must  be,  that  in  painting  flrom  private  life,  she  haa  delineated  no  traiia  of  chBrBcttr  whkk 
aha  haa  not  aeon,  nor  delinquency  of  conduct  with  which  aha  haa  not  been  acqaaiatod. 
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exercises.  The  gay  and  the  worldly-minded 
■ought  onr  society,  and  with  these  I  was 
constantly  associated ;  until  I  felt  like  a  be- 
ing who  is  carried  away  against  his  inclina- 
tion by  the  mere  press  of  a  crowd,  with 
which  he  holds  neither  syinpat'  7  nor  com- 
mon feeling. 

Amongst  those  who  frequently  sat  at  my 
father's  table,  was  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent disposition,  whose  light  and  easy  man- 
ners won  upon  us  all,  and  made  him  friends 
for  the  moment,  with  every  description  of 
character  that  happened  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  his  own.  He  was  undergoing 
the  process  of  preparation  for  the  church, 
though  still  but  a  boy,  when  we  first  met ; 
but  he  had  read  poetry,  and  been  taught  at 
high  schools,  and  flirted  with  a  young  wi- 
dow ;  and  just  for  present  pastime  was  very 
much  at  my  service,  either  as  a  butt,  a  lover, 
or  a  convert  As  a  butt,  I  first  tried  him, 
and  found  him  the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  best 
tempered  creature  in  the  world ;  as  a  lover, 
I  did  not  allow  myself  to  ask  what  he  might 
be ;  but  as  a  convert, — I  triumphed  in  the 
thought  Here  was  a  field  for  my  energies 
to  work  in.  His  good  heart, — his  habits  of 
dissipation, — his  deference  for,  and  evidently 
growing  attachment  to  myself, — what  vain 
H  woman,  building  her  eternal  hopes  upon  tlie 
firail  reeds  of  self-righteousness,  could  resist 
a  temptation  like  this?  It  was  too  much  for 
me: 

For  some  time  I  was  made  happy  in  the 
confidence  that  I  should  obtain  the  reward 
of  having  saved  a  ^  soul  from  sin  -/^  for  my 
promising  protege,  though  led  away  by  gay 
companions,  always  came  back  to  me  in  his 
hoars  of  penitence,  and  a  hopeful  and  inter- 
esting charge  I  had ;  until  the  hope,  if  not 
the  interest,  was  somewhat  abated,  by  my 
young  friend  proposing  himself  to  me  as 
my  future  husband. 

I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  that 
be  who  had  always  acknowledged  such  an 
immense  inferiority  on  moral  and  religious 
grounds,  should  now  esteem  himself  a  fitting 
helpmate  for  me  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life : 
but,  forgiving  the  presumption  of  the  boy  in 
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the  flattery  of  the  woman,  I  gently  declined 
his  proposals,  pitied  him,  spoke  of  friend- 
ship, called  myself  his  sister,  and  (he  thing 
went  on  as  such  things  usually  do. 

All  this  whUe,  however,  my  heart  was  ill 
at  ease.  I  felt  like  one  who  goes  into  the 
field  of  battle,  bearing  the  banner  of  his 
cause,  without  having  learned  to  defend  it 
If  we  build  our  religion  upon  a  false  foun- 
dation, we  make  but  a  sorry  edifice.  Mine 
was  a  temple  in  which  I  found  neither  shel- 
ter nor  repose,  but  rather  a  fantastic  fabric, 
whose  dizzy  pinnacles  threatened  to  fall  and 
crush  me  in  their  ruins.  Thus  my  days 
passed  on.  If  I  began  to  converse  on  reli- 
gion, I  oflen  concluded  by  listening  to  love  ; 
and  night  invariably  found  me  listless,  weary, 
and  unsatisfied.  My  pupil,  too,  began  to  ex- 
hibit points  of  character,  of  which  I  had  not 
before  suspected  him.  There  was  a  degree 
of  wounded  pride  with  which  he  listened  to 
my  repeated  refusals  to  become  his  wife, 
that  frequently  urged  him  on  to  the  manly 
revenge  of  determined  inebriation;  while 
many  of  my  enemies,  and  some  of  my 
friends,  wondered  at  and  blamed  me,  for  my 
intimacy  with  a  being  so  unrestrained  and 
desperate.  Still  it  was  no  easy  thing  to 
break  entirely  asunder  the  chain  which 
linked  us  together,  for  all  his  best  hopes 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next  seemed 
bound  up  with  me :  and  I  had  the  vanity  to 
believe,  that  in  casting  him  ofij  I  should 
most  probably  consign  him  to  everlasting 
perdition. 

Surrounded  by  dangers  and  quicksands 
on  every  hand,  it  never  once  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course ;  but 
still  1  determined  to  struggle  through,  though 
I  felt  myself  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  fruitless  attempt;  and  when  time 
and  experience  brought  me  to  my  senses, 
it  was  too  late  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  I  was  involved. 
In  this  manner  years  passed  away.— My 
lover  was  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  my  friends  had  some  of  tliem  be- 
come enemies,  loud  in  their  declamations 
against  me,  though  I  observed  that  when- 
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ever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
his  attentions,  they  were  disposed  to  be  any 
thing  but  uncharitable  towards  him. 

Disappointed  in  all  my  hopes,  and  hem- 
med in  by  difRculties,  I  endeavoured  to  seek 
from  the  only  true  source,  that  help  which  I 
ought  to  have  solicited  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
my  blind  and  foolish  career.  I  believe  I 
was  sincere;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  I 
prayed  more  earnestly  that  I  might  be  extri- 
cated from  my  present  perplexities,  than  as- 
sisted to  bend  down  my  spirit  in  meekness 
and  resignation,  to  the  trials  and  troubles 
which  followed  as  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  course  I  had  chosen  (or 
myself. 

You  remember  the  tale  of  my  being  likely 
to  marry  a  gentleman  at  that  time  residing 
abroad.  It  occupied  a  good  deal  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  neither  you  nor 
any  other  of  my  friends  knew  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  such  a  step. 
As  regards  the  individual,  he  did  not  inter- 
est me  deeply,  only  as  he  was  connected 
with  my  hopes  of  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  evil.  I  believed  and  still  believe 
him  to  be  an  amiable  character ;  but  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  our  se- 
paration which  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  his  name.  My  friends,  consequently,  con- 
gratulated me,  and  said,  I  had  had  an  es- 
cape ;  while  others  laughed  and  said,  I  had 
had  a  disappointment  I  tried  to  bear  it 
with  an  air  of  philosophy,  but  all  my  efforts 
were  vain.  As  regards  the  man,  ^e  case 
was  comparatively  neither  aggravated  nor 
cruel,  for  such  things  occur  every  day ;  but 
from  a  Christian  friend^from  one  in  whose 
society  I  had  hoped  to  find  benefit  and  in- 
struction, I  felt  the  blow,  and  almost  fancied 
that  my  God  had  forsaken  me.  I  had  been 
buoyed  up  with  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and 
lasting  union  with  one  who  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  direct  my  steps  aright,  with 
what  he  persuaded  me  was  a  call  to  serious 
and  imperative  duties,  away  from  the  temp- 
tations which  had  long  beset  my  path ;  but 
now,  my  spirit  was  smitten  down  and  pros- 
trate in  the  midst  of  its  own  desolation. 


1  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  are  timet 
when  affection  wins  upon  us  with  tenfold 
power.  I  had  been  willing  to  leave  my 
home  connections,  almost  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  all  associationi  with 
him  whose  destiny  seemed  to  be  myite, 
riously  linked  with  my  own ;  but  he  bore  the 
alteration  in  my  prospects  so  nobly,  and  then, 
when  he  found  me  left  behind  and  neglected 
came  forward  so  generously  with  the  same 
offer  of  faithful  and  unalterable  attachment 
which  I  had  so  of\en  rejected,  that  while  my 
spirit  writhed  under  the  recent  smart,  while 
I  fancied  myself  shut  out  from  all  help,  either 
human  or  divine,  I  was  the  more  recklea 
what  I  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  helping 
others,  and  in  an  evil-hour  I  promiBed  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  day.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  December.  A  slight  sprinkling 
of  half-melted  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  A 
shrewd  friend  was  staying  with  me,  whose 
quick  eye  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  my  heart  "  All  things  pertain- 
ing" to  that  time  are  written  upon  my  mem- 
ory, with  a  depth  and  distinctness  not  to  be 
described ;  for  such  was  the  agony  to  which 
my  feelings  were  wrought,  that  I  ahnott 
wondered  how  the  common  affairs  of  human 
life  could  go  on,  without  any  one  taking  note 
of  my  calamity.    But  so  it  was. 

1  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  relaticm 
of  what  took  place  preparatory  to  my  melan- 
choly union  with  one  whose  joy  was  l^eynod 
bounds,  nor  how  keenly  I  felt  the  altered 
looks  and  constrained  behaviour  of  Aose 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  their  hearts  despisiDg 
me.  Had  they  spoken  freely,  I  could  have 
borne  it  better ;  for  then  there  would  have 
been  something  like  a  respite  in  their  silence; 
but  from  this  mute  but  perfectly  intelligible 
kind  of  reproach,  the  heart  has  no  intenrali 
of  relief;  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  that 
day,  afler  which  I  should  be  able  to  say  to 
my  conscience,  "  the  Rubicon  is  now  passed," 
I  have  no  longer  the  power  to  return.  It 
came  at  last;  and  I  set  off  with  my  yoong 
husband  to  spend  the  honey-moon  amongst 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland. 
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Ailer  deliberately  taking  what  we  finnly 
believe  to  be  a  wrong  step,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  endeavour  to  console  ourselves,  and 
to  quiet  the  whisperings  of  self-reproach,  by 
doing  double  duty  immediately  afterwards ; 
and,  in  this  way,  I  diligently  set  about  to 
work  that  reformation  in  my  husband's  heart 
and  character,  which  I  had  promised  myself 
shouUl  be  the  happy  termination  of  my 
Christian  labours. 

For  a  short  time  every  thing  went  on  plea- 
santly enough,  for  we  had  no  one  to  interrupt 
our  gravity;  bis  mind  seemed  willingly  to 
take  the  tone  of  mine ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult under  such  circumstances  to  draw  forth 
even  from  him  the  often  repeated  quotation 
about  looking 

**  From  Nature  up  to  Nttore's  God." 

The  first  sabbath  that  we  spent  was  at  a 
■mall  town  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  lakes  in  this  delightful  country ; 
and  here,  thought  I,  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sweet  influence  of  peace,  to 
enjoy  communion  with  our  own  and  each 
other's  hearts,  and  to  worship  in  the  house 
of  God  together. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  own  to  you  that  the 
prospect  of  being  (he  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
was  the  most  powerful  reason  for  my  con- 
■enting  to  become  Mrs.  Henry  Wilton;  and 
the  gravity  and  apparent  attention  with 
which  I  now  saw  my  husband  conduct  him- 
■elf  during  the  service  was  a  great  solace  to 
my  heart  I  had  always  considered  that  his 
high  office  would  impose  a  wholesome  re- 
■Iraint  upon  him,  and  that  the  respect  he 
mm  accustomed  to  evince  for  the  obser- 
fiDces  of  religion,  would  draw  him  away 
from  all  evil  communications.  Alas !  I  had 
nerer  reflected,  perhaps  I  had  never  observ- 
ed, how  frail,  and  worse  than  frail,  are  all 
outward  observances,  when  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  an  unsubdued  nature  are 
rioting  within. 

On  our  return  from  church  we  were  met 
by  a  young  man  of  no  very  promising  aspect, 
who  saluted  my  husband  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  college  acquaintance,  and  I  had  the  mor- 


tification of  hearing  a  cordial  invitation  for 
him  to  dine  with  us,  as  cordially  accepted. 
Nay,  he  was  even  kind  enough  to  join  us  in 
our  ramble  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  when 
we  cfdled  for  a  boat  he  very  readily  stepped 
in,  and  sat  down  beside  us.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  character  to  my  new  acquam- 
tance,  a  character  more  frequently  found 
than  admired;  for  although  college  slang 
was  the  only  medium  through  which  he  con- 
descended to  convey  his  ideas,  I  understood 
enough  and  more  than  enough,  even  from 
what  was  to  me  an  unknown  tongue.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  London  silk  mercer,  and 
bore  about  with  him  the  certificate  of  his 
pedigree  so  clearly  stamped  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, that  you  could  scarcely  look  at  him 
without  picturing  his  father,  the  keen  trades- 
man, glancing  over  his  ledger,  and  his  aunts 
and  cousins  running  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  col- 
lecting receipts  for  sweet  cakes,  gravies,  and 
home-made  wines.    Not  but  that 

**  A  man'*  t  man  for  a'  that." 

But  the  descendant  of  this  noble  house  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  himself  by  talking 
about  the  otnyyoi,*  and  swearing  at  waiters, 
and  looking  big  at  inns,  for  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  any  other  kind  of  great- 
ness. At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place, 
I  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  being  more  repulsive  to  me,  and 
what  made  his  society  infinitely  more  intol- 
erable was,  to  see  my  husband  completely 
led  out  of  his  better  self,  sharing  in  the  vul- 
gar volubility  of  this  heartless,  mindless, 
mockery  of  a  man. 

Relieved  by  any  thing  which  brought  a 
change,  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the  inn,  and 
here,  while  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
prolonged,  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  oflen- 

*  For  an  nnleamed  writer  to  make  aw  of  a  Greek 
word,  may  well  be  thought  a  piece  of  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption ;  but  surely  the  tome  apolopy  may  be  repeated 
—that  of  painting  fV-om  prirate  life— fV-om  the  number  of 
young  men  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  think 
that  a  college  education  entitles  them  to  make  use  or  this 
eipreaalon  to  distinguish  themselTea  flrom  the  common 
ptopU. 
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repeated  and  common-place  enconiuros  on 
my  husband's  good  taste,  interrupted  only  by 
the  good  taste  of  the  viands,  and  il.  ^  dilTer- 
ent  wines  in  which  they  both  appeared  deeply 
interested.  In  fact  they  were  dining  so 
much  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  tliat  I  felt 
no  scruple  in  making  my  exit  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  entertainment,  informing  my 
husband  as  I  passed  him,  that  I  should  spend 
tlic  evening  upon  tlie  water. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,"  said  he,  with 
many  of  tliose  endearing  expressions  which 
people  are  wont  to  use  when  tlieir  hearts  are 
not  entirely  with  you,  "and  we  will  join  you 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour." 

There  are  few  things  that  make  a  plain 
man  look  plainer  than  an  expression  about 
the  face  which  reminds  you  of  dinner  and 
wine,  and  when  I  turned  away  from  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  but  more  especially  when 
on  passing  it  again,  I  heard  peals  of  laughter 
from  within,  I  could  not  help  wishing  witli  a 
sigh,  that  it  was  possible  to  love  my  husband 
better. 

The  book  which  I  selected  for  tlie  com- 
panion of  my  rambles,  was  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  in  these  delightful  pages  I 
lost  myself  for  a  while,  carried  away,  as  it 
were,  from  the  realities  of  earth,  up  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment J*  rom  some  inexplicable  cause,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  chain  of  imagination  had 
snapped  asunder,  I  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  my  own  situation.  Above 
me  was  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  with  the 
sun  gradually  declining  towards  his  golden 
couch,  far  in  the  west  Around  me  was  the 
magnificence  of  nature ;  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  bathed  in  radiance ;  and  nearer, 
the  woods,  and  islands,  and  grassy  slopes, 
clothed  with  summer's  richest  drapery; 
while  all  were  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror 
of  the  peaceful  water,  over  which  I  was 
silently  gliding ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tliis 
region  of  repose  and  loveliness,  what  was  I? 

As  a  being  created  for  immortality,  and 
endued  with  feelings,  and  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  high  and  intellectual  nature,  I 
dared  not  contemplate  the  yoke  to  which  I 


had  just  submitted  myself;  and  as  a  Chrii- 
tian,  accountable  to  an  unerring  and  Al- 
mighty Judge,  the  thought  was  still  more 
drea(^fu1.  Despicable  and  disgusting  pic- 
tu'.ca  of  the  future  presented  themselves 
to  my  mind ;  degrading  associations,  low 
thoughts,  and  gloomy  forebodings  fell  upon 
me  with  a  deadly  weight;  until  widi  the 
feeling  that  ihey  were  rapidly  becoming 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  glad  of  any 
thing  that  might  divert  me  from  raysell^  I 
told  the  boatman  to  row  me  back  to  the 
shore,  almost  unconscious  of  wliat  I  either 
said  or  did.  . 

Here  I  was  not  met,  as  I  had  anticipated,  I 
and  I  sauntered  on,  solitary  and  raiising,  no' 
unfrequently  stopping  to  admire  tlie  floweiy 
gardens,  and  the  pretty  cottages  wreathed 
all  over  with  garlands  of  beauty.  The 
scent  of  innumerable  roses,  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  exercise,  the  sight  of  happy  and 
healthy  faces,  and  the  many  social  groupi 
gathered  together  in  the  fond  enjoyment  of 
a  day  of  rest,  brought  me  back  to  something 
like  a  sense  of  pleasure ;  and  I  returned  to 
the  Lm  just  as  the  afternoon  was  waning 
into  evening,  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  every  thing. 

With  this  determination  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  dhiing-room,  not  doubting  but 
1  should  find  my  husband  overjoyed  at  mj 
return. 

May  I  ask  you,  my  friend,  if  yoa  have 
ever  gone  suddenly  from  the  pure  atmot- 
phere  of  a  summer's  day,  from  the  fanning 
of  the  breezes  that  play  over  the  lake,  and 
sport  with  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and 
dance  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains^  and 
sleep  in  the  valleys  amongst  bowers  of  rote- 
leaves  ;  have  you  ever  gone  suddenly  from 
the  freshness  of  such  enjoyment,  into  a  din- 
ing-room that  has  not  been  opened  for  three 
hours  after  dinner  ?  Now  this  was  exactly 
what  I  did  on  the  aflemoon  of  a  Sabbadi 
day,  after  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  reading 
Milton.  And  there  sat  my  husband  with  a 
flushed  and  dizzy  look — not  certainly  intoxi- 
cated— he  would  have  been  horror-struck  ai 
the  thought,  but  with  all  that  was  mott 
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groflB  and  despicable  in  his  nature  laid  bare 
upon  his  brow.  Not  intoxicated  certainly ; 
but  just  so  much  deranged  by  tlie  lowest 
kind  of  excitement,  that  he  had  almost  en- 
tirely lost  his  self-possession,  and  that  lively 
tact  with  which  he  could  sometimes  play 
off  an  assumed  part;  and  thus,  when  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  ten  times  down  to 
tlie  water  to  look  for  me,  he  betrayed  him- 
self by  a  knowing  wink  at  his  companion, 
^vrhich  seemed  to  say,  ^'  This  is  the  way  to 
manage  a  wife." 

Long  and  intimate  association  with  evil 
has  somewhat  seared  my  natural  feelings  to 
that  quick  sense  of  transgression  on  the  part 
of  others,  which  I  once  had,  yet  not  so  en- 
tirely but  that  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  intense  agony  I  suffered  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  tliis  falsehood,  trifling  as  it  was  in 
every  respect,  except  that  of  its  own  base 
nature. 

Of  all  tliat  comes  across  our  path  in  the 
rough  and  varied  journey  of  life,  there  can 
be  nothing  more  deadly  and  dissevering  to 
the  social  affections  which  bind  us  to  each 
other,  than  the  first  falsehood.  When  the 
trusting  and  unpractised  youtli  goes  forth 
into  tlie  world,  fresh  from  the  shelter  of  the 
paternal  home,  and  strong  in  the  early  in- 
stilled principles  of  truth,  perhaps  he  is  con- 
signed to  the  oversight,  and  protection  of  the 
avaricious,  or  the  worldly-minded,  and  here 
he  ieams  for  the  first  time — learns  with  hor- 
ror and  dismay,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
what  is  called  a  respectable  standing  in  so- 
ciety, to  combat  with  the  difficulties,  the  com- 
petitions, and  the  tricks  of  trade,  to  obtain 
"  that  bread  which  perisheth,"  it  is  thought 
necessary  by  mankind  in  genera),  to  deceive, 
evade,  and  circumvent,  and  too  frequently  to 
sacrifice  entirely  the  fair  principles  of  honest 
dealing.  Let  me  ask,  whether,  ailer  such 
daily  contemplation  of  the  lowest  prostration 
of  the  human  soul,  he  would  not  at  times 
be  willing  to  give  all  his  acquired  posses- 
sions to  be  able  to  return  to  tlie  innocence 
of  his  early  years,  and  to  feel  again  the  confi- 
dence witli  which  he  could  once  sit  down 
and    look   around   him  in   simplicity  and 


peace,  before  his  ear  was  starded  by  the  first 
falsehood  ? 

It  is  not  60  much  the  direct  character  of  a 
he  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  though  hate- 
ful, and  vile,  and  sinful  in  itself;  it  is  its  dire- 
ful consequences,  felt  as  they  are,  not  only 
in  the  inner  cliambcrs,  tlie  secret  recesses 
of  the  heart,  but  on  through  all  the  chain  of 
human  fellowship,  to  the  extremest  boun- 
daries which  separate  man  from  the  brute 
creation.  Nor  is  the  first  falsehood  a  stain 
that  can  be  soon  wiped  off;  an  error  that  can 
be  easily  redeemed.  The  best  atonement 
we  can  make  to  each  other,  is  a  free  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  transgression;  bjit  even 
aiVer  this,  we  sec  and  feel  that  we  are  ''  fal- 
len from  our  high  estate,"  from  the  safe 
ground  which  we  occupied  in  the  affections 
of  those  around  us. 

Can  the  wife  ever  ask  counsel  again  of  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  ailer  she  has  detect- 
ed him  in  the  first  falsehood  ?  Can  the  hus- 
band ever  look  again  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  countenance  of  his  wife,  after 
the  first  falsehood  has  polluted  her  lip? 
Alas !  no  !  A  barrier  has  been  broken  down^ 
and  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll  in  upon 
their  paradise  of  domestic  enjoyment. 

When  the  mother  looks  into  the  face  of 
her  child  and  sees  there,  instead  of  the  sweet 
open  confidence  of  truth,  the  bright  eye  cast 
down  with  shame,  and  the  rosy  Up  trembling 
beneath  its  burden  of  deceit,  her  heart  faints 
within  her,  as  she  beholds  for  the  first  time 
'^  the  trail  of  the  serpent,"  amidst  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  own  Eden.  And  oh  !  if  she  to 
whom  belongs  this  holy  name,  could  even 
dare  to  violate  by  falsehood  the  sancity  of 
her  high  title,  I  could  almost  think,  that  not 
only  the  besom  of  destruction  would  sweep 
away  the  happy  circle  from  her  hearth,  but 
that  her  guardian  angel,  thenceforth  aban- 
doning his  trust,  would  bear  the  melancholy 
tidings  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  where  the 
cherubs  that  wing  their  happy  flight  around 
the  Uirone,  would  veil  their  faces  and  weep. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  afler  the  scene  I  have  described,  I 
had  Uttle  satisfaction  in  rambling  through 
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the  delightful  country  in  which  I  had  promised 
myself  BO  much  enjoyment ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  my  husband  was  not  exactly  in  his 
element,  and  that  his  heart  went  not  along 
with  me  in  my  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  whether  simple  or  sublime  ;  we  there- 
fore cut  short  our  sentimental  tour,  and  turn- 
ed our  course  towards  our  future  home, 
where  from  the  anxiety  which  he  evinced  to 
enter  upon  his  pastoral  duties,  I  felt  confident 
I  should  see  his  character  exhibited  in  a 
more  favourable  point  of  view.  1  did  not 
then  know  that  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
a  bombastic  sort  of  eloquence  upon  which 
he  prided  himself,  was  the  grand  charm 
which  these  duties  possessed  ;  and  that  the 
soundness  and  safety  of  a  favourite  hunter, 
upon  which  he  had  made  some  tremendous 
bets,  were  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  study  of  cloud  capped  mountains,  silvery 
lakes,  rich  verdant  woods,  and  foaming 
waterfalls. 

The  home  upon  which  I  entered  had  every 
thing  in  its  appearance  both  within  and  with- 
out, to  invite  a  weary  spirit  to  repose ;  and 
I  sat  down,  well  pleased  to  be  mistress  of  a 
parsonage  house.  My  husband,  naturally 
kind-hearted,  was  delighted  with  my  evident 
satisfaction,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he 
readily  agreed  to  a  variety  of  rules,  and  sti- 
pulations, which  I  proposed  to  him  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Amongst  these,  I  insisted  upon  our  never 
visiting  or  receiving  visiters  on  a  Saturday ; 
for  in  a  situation  high  and  important  as  his, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  that  day  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  all  his  occupations  were  pain- 
fully prolonged  by  indolence  and  procrasti- 
nation, I  found  it  difficult  enough,  even  with 
my  assistance,  to  accomplish  the  concoction 
of  a  sermon  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
completed  however,  grammatically  arranged 
and  put  together,  (for  I  cannot  say  that  we 
composed  it,)  by  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  at  half  past  nine  my  husband 
crept  down  stairs  in  his  slippers  to  a  cold 
breakfast,  wliich  had  been  waiting  for  him 
more  than  an  hour.    His  rings,  his  dress, 


were  scrupulously  selected  and  arranged, 
and  his  white  bands  lay  smooth  under  hit 
chin ;  but  there  /ma  no  smoothness  on  his 
brow,  for  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  was  too 
late,  and  that  every  one  was  thinking  him  so; 
a  feeling  well  calculated  to  rufHe  the  coun-  i 
tenance,  as  well  as  the  temper,  prompting  lo 
a  childish  pe^vislmess  and  petty  revenge 
upon  shoe-fitringf ,  hot  coffee,  grooms,  horses, 
and  wives.  Of  course  we  had  do  time  for 
family  prayer,  a  duty  which  we  had  decided 
tlie  day  before  should  never  be  interfered 
with  by  any  other  consideration.  Nor  indeed 
could  I  have  well  endured  such  a  mockery 
in  my  lord  and  master's  present  state  of 
mind ;  so  we  set  off  together  with  a  spirited 
well-fed  horse,  enlivened  all  the  way  by  ^ea^ 
ing,  prancing,  driving,  and  slashing  over  a 
dirty  high  road.  It  was  but  a  short  distance 
to  the  village  church,  which  stood  embower 
ed  in  a  beautifully  wooded  valley,  but  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wilton  esteemed  it  derogatory 
to  his  importance  to  be  seen  walking  over 
the  green  fields,  through  which  we  might 
have  passed  by  a  cool,  pleasant,  and  mucli 
shorter  way. 

On  entering  the  church,  where  the  con* 
gregation  had  already  been  waiting  ■ome 
time,  I  observed  my  husband  slacking  hii 
pace,  and  assume  an  air  of  tenfold  majesty^ 
that  was  but  little  in  keeping  with  his  juve- 
nile appearance,  and  the  jocund  air,  and 
playful  manner,  which  he  seemed  formed  to 
wear 

"  Uh !  wad  some  power  the  gIfUe  gie  ai. 
To  Be«  ourselves  u  others  »em  u«" — 

thought  I,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit;  and  then,  when  I  tried  to  ton 
my  attention  to  more  serious  things,  there 
came,  instead  of  the  ridiculous,  images  that 
were  still  more  repulsive,  and  texts  of  scrip- 
ture presented  themselves,  burdened  wiA 
deep  and  poignant  reproof,  such  as  **  Thej 
made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine 
own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept;'*  so  that, 
although  the  service  was  got  through  with 
tolerably  well,  I  felt  that  I,  at  any  rate^  had 
not  been  ministered  unto,  and  hoped  that 
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others  had  been  more  favoured.  Without 
having  added  one  mite  to  that  peace  of  mind 
which  I  so  much  needed,  I  turned  away 
from  the  house  of  prayer,  where,  for  any 
edification  that  I  had  received,  there  might 
as  well  have  been  the  '*  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  and  them  that  sold  doves."  How- 
ever, it  was  a  gratification  to  my  natural 
vanity,  to  be  the  well-dressed  wife  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  I  lifled  high  my  head,  taking 
care  to  bend  it  occasionally  with  graceful 
condescension  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as  I 
passed  them  by. 

What  a  strange  compound  is  our  nature ! 
when  we  do  not  acknowledge,  nay,  we  hard- 
ly feel  our  own  want  of  all  rationed,  substan- 
tial, and  healtliy  support,  so  long  as  we  can 
wear  the  trappings  of  greatness,  and  the 
world  docs  not  look  in  and  see  the  emptiness 
beneath.  And  yet,  we  scarcely  live  through 
a  single  day,  sometimes  not  through  a  single 
hour,  without  pointing  at  the  abuses,  the 
inconsistencies,  the  fallibilities,  the  abomina- 
tions of  tliat  world,  from  wliich  we  are  at  the 
■ame  time  concealing  our  faults,  even  the 
most  trifling,  by  every  possible  subterfuge, 
and  evasion ;  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble, 
cost  nor  comfort,  pains  nor  patience,  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose.  Nor  do  we  ever 
kneel  down  in  prayer,  open  our  bibles,  or 
converse  on  holy  themes,  without  acknowl- 
edging the  justice,  the  purity,  and  tlie  om- 
nipotenca  of  that  power,  before  whose  all- 
•eeing  eye  we  dare  deliberately  to  violate 
the  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  mer- 
ciful government  of  his  creatures. 

Amongst  the  numerous  visiters  who  came 
on  an  early  day  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
the  bnde,  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand, 
whose  appearance  and  manners  were  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  wish  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Ormorand  was  a  gentle- 
man without  business,  living  genteelly  upon 
a  small  income,  which,  with  good  manage- 
ment, was  just  sufficient  to  aHbrd  every  ra- 
tional gratification  to  an  humble,  yet  pliilo- 
■ophic  mind ;  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  was  in  all 
things  a  fitting  wife  for  such  a  character. — 
In  their  society  I  found  all  that  I  most  want- 


ed at  home,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
husband's  natural  and  undisguised  antipa- 
thy to  intellectual  and  scientific  pursuits,  in 
short,  to  any  thing  that  required  the  least 
exercise  of  mind,  was  very  likely  to  become 
something  like  hatred  of  the  individuals  who 
thus  possessed  the  power  of  throwing  him 
and  his  small  attainments  into  shade.  Not 
that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  or  illiterate. 
In  many  of  the  popular  works  of  the  day  he 
was  well  versed,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
and  reviews  belonging  to  the  party  for  which, 
as  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and  state, 
he  professed  a  sort  of  boisterous  attachment 
Besides,  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  and 
could  spout  pompous  passages  from  plays; 
of\en,  when  I  wished  to  talk  seriously,  going 
off  as  Othello,  upsetting  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  tlie  thundering  rant  of  King  Richard,  and 
subsiding  into  the  majestic  madness  of  old 
Lear.  But  this  was  nothing  for  my  private 
gratification,  (still  less  was  it  in  public,)  and 
then,  as  to  the  wonders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  varieties  of  climate,  the  study  of 
plants,  minerals,  and  fossils,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  general,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  and  blindly  ignorant,  that  he  had 
scarcely  patience  to  listen  with  common  ci- 
vility when  such  were  the  subjects  of  convex 
sation  in  his  presence.  I  had,  it  is  true,  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  long  before  I  married, 
but  then  he  had  such  a  lively  and  humoroua 
manner  of  turning  the  discourse,  such  a  bur- 
lesque way  of  appearing,  if  possible,  more 
ignorant  than  he  really  was,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  his  deficiencies  was  lost  in  the  enter- 
tainment they  aflforded.  But  two  people  con- 
fined to  each  other's  company,  hour  after 
hour,  and  day  afler  day,  grow  weary  of  their 
own  jokes,  and  when  this  amusement  was 
entirely  vanished  from  our  fire  side,  I  felt  a 
miserable  blank  which  I  would  gladly  have 
filled  up,  as  far  as  I  could,  by  the  society  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand.  But  this  imfortu- 
nate  partiality  of  mine  for  my  literary  and 
intellectual  friends,  was  a  constant  source  of 
strife  and  contention,  not  unfrequently 
terminating  in  deliberate  and  determined 
inebriety  on  the  part  of  my  husband.    They 
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were,  besides,  dissenters,  and  all  dissenters 
were,  in  his  opinion,  low-bred  people,  so  that 
it  was  almost  an  act  of  rebellion  whenever  I 
sought  the  comfort  of  their  social  circle. — 
Here,  however,  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
with  that  enlargement  of  feeling  which  ex- 
tends, in  the  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  to 
all  the  community  of  Christ,  that  charity 
which,  'Miopeth  all  things,"  that  philosophy 
which  bows  before  religion,  and  brings  for- 
ward the  treasures  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air, 
to  magnify  the  glory  of  tlieir  Creator. 

To  deprive  myself  of  the  advantage  of 
such  associations  was  an  act  of  greater  self- 
denial  than  I  felt  equal  to ;  but  I  paid  dearly 
for  my  short-lived  enjoyment 

In  due  time,  however,  the  hunting  season 
came,  and  then  ray  husband  had  sufficient 
animal  stimulus  to  supply  him  with  good  hu- 
mour even  for  the  Ormorands,  and  we  went 
on  peaceably  for  a  while,  each  following  the 
bent  of  our  different  inclinations.  With  the 
hunting  season  came  its  worst  accompani- 
ments, dinner  parties,  and  drinking ;  if  not 
to  actual  brutality,  yet  to  an  excess  tliat  was 
far  beyond  my  powers  of  toleration.  On 
such  occasions  I  was  accustomed  to  shut 
myself  up  in  my  own  clinmber ;  but  even 
here  my  senses  were  stunned,  and  my  feel- 
ings shocked,  by  the  shouts  and  the  loud 
peals  of  vulgar  laughter  that  issued  from  the 
dining-room. 

How  was  it  possible,  after  such  days  as 
these,  to  call  in  the  domestics  for  evening 
prayer  ?  and  in  the  morning  the  aspect  of 
things  was  so  little  better,  that  in  time  the 
custom  was  laid  aside  altogether ;  and  we, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  clergyman's 
household,  might  truly  have  acknowledged 
to  ourselves,  and  to  each  other,  that  we  were 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  engage  in  the  duty  of  fa- 
mily prayer. 

Wounded,  w^eary,  and  disappointed,  I  now 
sought  the  society  of  the  Ormorands  more 
for  a  sort  of  fascination  which  it  possessed, 
than  for  any  solid  sntisfaction  which  it  af- 
forded ;  indeed,  had  I  weighed  my  feelings 
on  returning  home,  I  believe  the  balance 
would  have  been  on  the  side  of  misery  ;  the 


comparison  was  so  dreadful,  so  heart-rend- 
ing, so  utterly  devoid  of  all  consolation.  I 
had  no  pursuits ;  for,  galled  and  fretted  os  I 
was,  and  bound  up  for  life  with  a  character 
so  uncongenial,  the  mind  loses  the  energy  to 
pursue  any  thing,  and  stagnates  in  despair. 
There  was  but  one  hope  for  me.  To  pufl 
down  the  religion  I  had  built  up  for  myself 
and  erect  another  edifice  upon  the  tnn 
foundation :  but  this  was  going  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  a  way  I  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  I  still  continued  to  recoil  from  my 
bitter  portion,  without  studying  or  soliciting 
the  means  of  rendering  it  more  palatable. 
It  seemed  to  me,  in  this  state  of  mind,  that 
no  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  esrih  } 
so  wretched  as  myself;  and  I  oficn  compared 
my  situation,  surrounded  by  coroforts  which 
I  could  not  enjoy,  to  that  of  him  who  i 
doomed  to  perpetual  thirst  in  tlie  midst  of 
water  of  which  he  was  unable  to  drink. 

If  the  mornings  which  took  ray  husband  to 
tlie  field  were  the  happiest  of  my  life,  the 
evenings  of  these  days  were  the  most  miser- 
able ;  for  just  at  that  hour  (the  grey  twilight 
of  a  ^nntcr's  evening)  when  those  who  enjoy 
domestic  comforts  gather  in  to  tlie  social  cir- 
cle, and  draw  around  them  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  peace  and  love,  I  used  to  sit  solitary 
and  musing,  waiting  the  tread  of  a  tired 
hunter  along  the  gravel  walk  beneath  my 
window ;  and  then  the  noisy  entrance  of  a 
blustering  man,  calling  with  impatience  for 
his  dinner,  to  which  he  would  sit  down  with- 
out either  grace  or  gratitude ;  and  when  hii 
keen  appetite  was  a  little  abated,  came  the 
luxury  of  recounting  his  "  glorioua  leaps^" 
and  magnificent  exploits,  added  to  tiial  of 
drinking  my  health,  with  the  health  of  any 
other  person,  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
might  "  prove  an  excuse  for  tlie  glass  f  and 
then  followed  the  deadly  stupor  of  exhausted 
animal  nature,  with  the  heavy  eyelids  dosed, 
and  the  whole  face  stitTened  into  the  stupid- 
ity of  sleep. 

It  is  true  I  cannot  pay  myself  the  compli- 
ment of  saying  that  1  endeavoured  to  make 
(he  best  of  these  opportunities  to  struggle 
against  the  disgust  that  was  fast  gaiimV 
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upon  the  tardy  growth  of  my  afTections,  or 
to  bring  down  my  understanding  to  enquire 
whether  my  own  internal  pride  of  heart  and 
want  of  charity,  and  neglect  of  duty,  might 
not  be  as  culpable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as 
those  grosser  vices  at  which  I  felt  so  indig- 
nanL  No !  I  made  no  such  appeal  to  rea- 
son, no  such  inquiry  of  conscience,  but  have 
often  sat  for  hours  lost  in  a  fruitless  reverie, 
with  no  other  sound  to  cheer  me  than  the 
deep  breathing  of  a  weary  huntsman,  while 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  red  embers  of 
an  unstirred  fire — unstirred,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  break  the  repose  of  a  sleep 
which,  however  annoying  in  itself,  afforded 
me  a  respite  from  that  which  was  still  more 
■0 ;  and  in  these  dreamy  hours  what  retro- 
spections came  back  upon  my  heart !  bring- 
ing again  the  sweet  picture  of  my  father's 
houae,  the  voices  of  my  sisters  when  we 
were  happy  girls  at  home,  the  fields  where 
we  used  to  play,  the  books  we  read  together, 
and  more  than  these,  the  fresh  buoyancy  of 
feeling,  never,  never  to  be  recalled. 

How  far  my  husband's  character  might 
have  been  improved  by  studioun  <vare  and 
well-directed  kindness,  I  am  not  able  to 
•ay,  for  I  acknowledge  with  shame  and  com- 
punction that  this  was  a  trial  which  I  never 
made.  Having  trusted  to  his  promise  as  a 
lover,  I  was  piqued  and  wounded  by  his 
failure  as  a  husband,  and  disappointed  in  no 
small  degree  on  discovering,  that  neither  my 
iDfloence,  my  wishes,  nor  my  example,  were 
sufficient  to  win  liim  over  to  a  change  of 
heart  As  if  tliere  could  possibly  be  more 
potency  in  the  charming  of  a  weak-woman, 
than  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
the  force  of  early  instruction,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  natural  reason. 

Of  all  those  human  infatuations  which 
stand  forth  in  glaring  and  palpable  mockery 
of  nature,  and  experience,  and  common 
sense,  none  can  be  more  blind  and  fatally 
dehisive,  than  that  which  leads  a  vain  wo- 
man to  believe,  that  by  marrying  a  vicious 
man,  she  shall  be  able  to  turn  him  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  It  is  true  he  may  promise  I 
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well  Nay,  he  may  sometimes  even  believe 
his  own  words.  But  let  her  look  to  the  talent 
that  has  been  committed  to  her  care,  to  her 
own  little  garden  of  weeds  and  wandering 
plants,  to  the  soil  untilled,  and  the  fruit  un- 
ripened,  and  ask  of  her  own  heart,  where  is 
the  proof  of  the  watchfulness,  labour,  and  skill, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wide 
desert  that  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  spoiler 
While  her  own  scanty  harvest  tells  too  truly 
of  careless  husbandry,  it  would  be  daring 
presumption  to  wish  to  increase  her  respon- 
sibility, and  if  she  had  indeed  been  faithful 
over  that  which  was  committed  to  her,  she 
would  shrink  from  the  unequal  yoke,  the  fel- 
lowship unholy,  of  him  who  had  not  learned 
to  love  the  institutes  of  religion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  possessed  that 
true  liberality  of  feeling  which  delights  to 
unite  different  denominations  of  Christians 
in  one  sacred  bond  of  social  union,  esteem- 
ing all  equally  who  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
their  Heavenly  Master. 

In  their  society  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
a  Lady  Sl  Lewis,  the  wealthy  patroness  of 
an  active  and  popular  party  in  the  religious 
world.  Accustomed  to  lead  direct,  she 
moved  about  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen, 
and  I  own  it  was  difRcult  for  me  to  believe 
that  true  heartfelt  humility  could  dwell  be- 
neath such  an  exterior.  But  my  friends 
assured  me  that  she  was  most  devoted  and 
persevering  in  her  endeavours  to  do  good, 
"  and  if,"  said  they,  "  we  look  for  so  much 
energy  and  zeal  without  the  least  mixture  of 
evil,  wc  must  extend  our  views  beyond  this 
world.  It  is  for  us  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
amongst  us  a  distinguished  female,  who 
accounts  it  no  stigma  upon  her  birth  and 
station,  to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion." 

Perhaps  the  strict  sectarian  views  of  this 
lady  might  be  one  reason  why  she  always 
assumed  a  double  share  of  hauteur  in  her 
communications  with  me,  nor  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  tliis  pomt- 
ed  manner,  so  well  calculated  to  establish 
between  us  a  sort  of  precise,  cold,  good  be- 
haviour, which  I  should  have  been  sorry  in- 
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deed  to  infringe  upon  by  the  least  touch  of 
familiarity. 

With  my  husband  she  held  no  intercourse. 
How  would  it  now  have  been  possible  for 
beings  so  dilFerently  constituted,  to  meet  on 
any  common  ground  ?  Indeed  they  seldom 
met  at  all,  except  when  he  had  good  humour 
enough  to  come  for  me  at  night,  and  drive 
me  home ;  and  tlien  the  starched  air,  and 
impenetrably  close  shut  lips  of  Lady  St 
Lewis,  sufficiently  indicated  her  sense  of 
contamination  to  be  dreaded  from  such  so- 
ciety. She  was  of  all  persons  the  one  in 
whose  presence  you  would  most  dislike  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  or  to 
give  cause,  by  any  kind  of  failure  on  your 
part,  for  what  you  more  tlian  suspected 
would  be  internal  triumph  on  hers.  Willi 
these  feelings  I  always  met  her,  and  was 
truly  thankful  when  I  could  say  "good  night," 
without  having  had  my  liusband^s  conduct 
as  well  as  my  own  to  answer  for. 

There  came  at  last,  however,  a  sudden 
termination  to  our  slight  and  unsatisfactory 
intercourse.  It  was  a  memorable  evening. 
Lady  St.  Lewis  and  I  never  met  again. 

We  were  seated,  in  our  usual  manner, 
around  Mr.  Ormorand's  hospitable  heartli, 
he  who  was  properly  the  head  of  his  family, 
expatiating  upon  that  most  interesting  subject 
of  discussion,  (a  subject  which  so  few  can 
treat  with  candour  and  coolness,)  tlie  difler- 
ence  of  creeds,  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  religious 
opinions :  I,  with  my  hands  ever  unoccupied, 
reclined  upon  a  chair  opposite  the  fire,  and 
Lady  St.  Lewis  was  seated  erect  upon  tlie 
sofa,  stiff  and  strong  in  the  dignity  of  a  "well- 
grounded  and  orthodox  belief ;"  while  at  her 
side  was  Miss  Robinson,  a  young  girl  with 
meek  brow  and  braided  hair,  who  occupied 
the  dubious  and  unenviable  post  of  poor  re- 
lation ;  an  humble  friend,  an  untiring  respon- 
der,  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  her  ladyship's 
arguments. 

"  I  regard  it,"  said  Mr.  Ormorand,  "  as  a 
great  blessing,  a'blessing  for  which  we  ou^ht 
all  to  be  unfailingly  thankful,  tliat  in  consid- 
eration to  the  weakness,  the  inconsistency, 
and  the  manifold  wants  of  our  nature,  we 


are  permitted  to  hold  different  shades  of 
opinion,  to  adopt  different  modes  of  worBbip, 
suited  to  the  natural  tone  of  our  minds,  and 
to  meet  at  last  where  all  tliese  slight  distinc- 
tions are  merged  into  one  bond  of  everlast- 
ing union. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  continued  he, 
"  amongst  the  mercies  of  which  we  daily 
partake,  that  we  dwell  in  a  land  where  our  j 
worship,  whatever  form  it  wears,  may  be, 
lifted  up  in  the  face  of  mankind  without ! 
fear,  or  shame,  or  danger,  to  tliat  throne  which 
our  less  privileged  forefathers  not  unfrcquent- 
ly  addressed,  in  secret  and  sorrow,  from 
the  abodes  of  infamy,  within  prison  walla, 
and  amidst  the  horrors  of  martyrdom." 

Just  at  tlie  close  of  this  sentence  we  were 
all  startled  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Who  can  tliis  be?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ormorand.  But  I  spoke  not,  for  I  knew  too 
well.  It  was  my  husband.  I  heard  his  step 
coming  with  an  uneven  sledgy  sound  along 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  One  look  was  sufB- 
cient.  Witli  an  elaborate  attempt  at  more 
tlian  common  propriety,  he  addressed  Mrs. 
Ormorand,  and  then  turning  to  Lady  St. 
Lewis,  bowed  so  low  tliat  I  began  to  fear  lie 
would  never  recover  himself,  but  he  did  at 
last  regain  that  erect  posture  which  is  so 
valuable  a  distinction  between  man  and 
tlie  brute;  and  having  done  this,  he  seat- 
ed himself,  witli  great  complacency,  beside 
me. 

What  can  it  be,  which,  on  such  occasions, 
seems  to  give  tenfold  intensity  to  the  orgaoi 
of  sense  and  perception.  In  spite  of  my 
determination  not  to  see  anytliing,  I  beheld 
every  body's  eyes,  and  caught  all  the  enquir- 
ing glances  by  which  they  appeared  to  ask 
of  each  other, — "  What  can  be  the  matter  V 
And  deaf  as  I  would  gladly  liave  been, 
(deaf  as  the  rocks  to  the  drowning  seaman,) 
I  distinctly  head  Miss  Robinson  whisper  to 
her  aunt,  "  The  man  is  intoxicated,"  while 
tlie  indignant  lady  drew  her  neice  closer  to  i 
her  elbow  and  shook  the  full  folds  of  her 
dress,  as  she  gathered  it  round  her  feet, 
away  from  all  chance  of  contamination. 
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It  seemed  that  others  were  not  quite  bo 
much  alive  to  the  true  state  of  things  as  I 
was  myself,  for  good  Mrs.  Ormorand,  always 
endeavouring  to  set  every  one  at  ease,  ad- 
dressed my  husband  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  weather,  the  roads,  and  the  moon ; 
while  he,  having  just  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  made  a  breach  in  our  con- 
versation, begged  we  would  proceed. 

^  Let  me  see,"  scud  he,  with  a  sprightli- 
ness  that  intended  to  be  very  captivating,  ^'I 
dare  say  you  were  talking  about  bible  socie- 
ties, or  Sunday  schools.  Do  you  know  Mrs. 
Ormorand,  there  is  nothing  I  doat  upon  like 
Sunday  schools." 

'*  Perhaps,"  replied  this  excellent  manager 
of  mischances,  ''you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  add  to  the  collection  I  am  just  now  mak- 
ing for  our  annual  rewards." 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world !"  ex- 
claimed he,  who  was  nominally  the  patron 
of  the  iostitution. 

Thinking  the  tide  was  now  setting  in  more 
favourably,  I  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes,  and 
saw  him  fumble  a  sovereign  out  of  his 
purse,  and  present  it  to  Mrs.  Ormorand. 

"So  far  so  good,"  thought  I  ;  and  my 
pulse  beat  slower.  Encouraged  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  sanity,  Mr.  Ormorand  com- 
menced again  with  the  conversation  which 
had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  politely  to  my  husband, 
"Wc  have  been  endeavouring,"  said  he. 
^  to  reconcile  the  slight  differences  in  our  re- 
ligious belief,  by  considering  the  advantage 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  union  of  a  va- 
riety of  characters  in  one  great  cause ;  and 
you,  Sir,  I  am  sure,  as  a  gentleman  of  libe- 
ral mind,  as  well  as  a  warm  supporter 

"  A  supporter,  Sir,"  said  my  husband, 
springing  upon  his  feet,  and  placing  his 
hands  upon  the  back  of  a  chedr,  with  all 
the  mock  majesty  of  a  public  speaker,  while 
he  thundered  fortli,  with  a  voice  which 
brought  the  domestics  to  the  door  to  listen, 
^  A  supporter.  Sir,  of  that  church,  Sir, 
whose  institutions  I  venerate,  whose  laws  I 
uphold,  and  whose  unsullied  purity  I  set 
forth:  of  that  state,  Sis  whose  king  I  obey, 


to  whose  loyal  subjects  I  offer  my  right 
hand,  and  of  whose  aristocracy,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  I  make  one.  Sir." 

"  Show  me  the  man.  Sir,  whose  heart 
does  not  glow  with  indignation  when  he 
hears  a  base  calumny  against  the  church, 
Sir,  that  church  which  has  flourished  through 
ages,  in  the  unassailed  and  unassailable 
power  of  her  saint-like  sublimity.  Show  me 
this  man,  Sir,  and  I  will  strike  him  with  my 
foot  Show  me  Sir,  the  traitor  who  dares 
to  harbour  in  his  soul,  not  only  tlie  remotest 
thought,  but  the  smallest  iota  of  an  idea  de- 
rogatory to  tiie  majesty,  and  the  might,  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  sovereign,  and  I 
will  shed  my  best  blood,  Sir,  in  uprooting 
him  from  the  earth.  Show  me  again.  Sir, 
the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  is  base 
enough  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  dis- 
sent from  that  most  holy,  most  venerable, 
most  mighty,  most  grand, — most — most — 
every  thing  of  all  institutions;  and  I  will 
hiss.  Sir,  I  will  hiss  as  I  do  now ;"  and  he 
actually  pointed  his  finger  full  in  the  face  of 
Lady  St  Lewis,  and  prolonged  the  hissing 
sound  until  we  had  all  time  to  grow  stiff  in 
the  attitude  of  amazement 

To  relate  circumstantially  what  followed 
would  be  impossible.  I  had  wondered  until 
my  astonishment  was  exhausted,  1  had  felt 
until  feeling  was  worn  out,  I  had  endured 
until  the  power  of  endurance  was  no  more ; 
I  lost  all  susceptibility  of  impressions,  and 
can  recollect  notliing  after  this  scene  except 
a  confused  call  fur  carriages,  in  which  lady 
St  Lewis  and  my  husband  both  insisted 
upon  being  first  Her  ladyship,  however, 
gained  tlie  point  in  starting,  but  my  worthy 
Nimrod  soon  drove  past  her  with  a  yell  of 
triumph,  which  made  her  coachman  start 
upon  his  seat,  and  draw  his  horses  off  the 
road,  as  if  to  make  way  for  a  madman.. 

The  week  which  followed  this  scene  of  ab- 
surdity was  one  of  unbroken  suUenness  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  and  of  something 
very  much  of  the  same  kind  on  mine,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  tart  and  taunting 
allusions  to  the  gross  effrontery  of  such  con- 
duct 
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When  the  morning^  of  Saturday  arrived, 
no  chang^e  for  the  better  had  taken  place, 
and  it  was  with  evident  satiafaction  that  my 
husband  informed  me  of  an  engagement  he 
had  made  for  that  day,  to  dine  with  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  was  more  cele- 
brated for  his  wine  than  his  wisdom.  Now 
was  the  time  for  me  to  exert  my  influence,  if 
I  had  any,  to  lay  aside  all  putulant  airs,  and 
to  show  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  wounded 
pride,  how  sincere  was  my  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  cause,  for  which  I  had 
once  been  so  solicitous,  that  tlie  day  before 
the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion.  But  no.  I  could  not,  at 
least,  I  would  not,  bring  down  my  spirit  to 
remind  my  husband  of  his  duty ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  this  without  at  the  same 
time  recaUing  the  past  days  when  I  had 
been  humble  enough  to  make  a  favour  of  his 
concessions ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  my 
temper  nothing  could  have  been  more  gall- 
ing than  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that 
such  a  being,  so  lost  to  common  sense,  and 
common  decency,  so  prone  to  grovel  in  his 
own  egregious  folly,  could  possibly  confer  a 
favour  upon  me. 

I  saw  him  linger  even  beyond  his  usual 
time  of  trifling,  I  saw  him  come  back  into 
the  house  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
even  turn  again  as  he  passed  the  window ; 
but  I  made  no  answer  eitlier  by  look  or 
sign  to  his  evident  desire  to  be  recalled,  and 
casting  off  the  last  weak  longing  after  better 
tilings,  he  gave  himself  up  to  one  desperate 
resolution,  and  set  spurs  into  his  high-met- 
tled steed,  the  sound  of  whose  galloping 
hoofs  died  away  upon  my  ear,  as  I  sat  in  si- 
lent self-condemnation,  musing  upon  the  op- 
portunity I  had  thus  perversely  thrown 
away.  In  spite  of  the  many  times  I  told  my- 
self during  the  day  that  I  had  only  done 
what  every  other  woman  of  spirit  would  do, 
my  heart  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  when  I  sat 
down  to  my  solitary  tea,  I  thought  of  the 
riotous  board,  where,  at  that  very  hour,  my 
husband  was  drowning  all  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  what  was  still  worse,  all  anti- 
cipauon  of  the  future.    In  vain  1  endeav- 


oured to  console  myself  by  saying  it  would 
have  been  of  no  use  even  if  I  had  endeav- 
oured to  detain  him.  Beneath  the  all-seeing 
eye  of  Omnipotence,  how  futile  is  this  plea, 
when  nc^ttempt  has  been  made,  not  a  finger 
stirred,  not  a  word  spoken,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  still  small  voice,  was  whisper 
ing  ^'  Now  is  the  appointed  time." 

Oh !  that  we  would  be  satisfied  to  fulfil  our 
simple  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  in  Hit 
hands  ^  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  life  F 

Had  I,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  submitted  to  the 
dictates  of  duty,  I  might  even  on  this  most 
miserable  evening  of  my  life,  have  found 
some  drops  of  sweetness  in  my  cup :  for  then 
I  could  have  lifted  up  my  heart  in  prayer 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my 
best ;  and  I  too  might  have  uttered  the  touch- 
ing and  impressive  language  <^  though  he 
slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  But  now, 
with  a  smitten  and  writhing  spirit,  I  applied 
myself  to  the  painful  task  of  preparing  a  wer- 
mon  for  the  next  day's  service. 

Hour  aAer  hour  passed  on,  and  the  Sab- 
bath came  apace ;  but  he  who  was  t «  spread 
forth  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  a  listening 
people  was  still  at  his  unhallowed  revels. 
At  deep  midnight  I  opened  my  window  tuid 
listened,  and  again,  and  again,  until  the  grey 
dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the  birds 
stretched  forth  their  buoyant  wings,  and  all 
nature  awoke  in  freslmess,  and  beauty,  and 
peace.    At  last  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse, 
right  welcome  as  it  came  before  the  domes- 
tic:«   wero  abroad.    I  opened  the  door  as 
gently  as  I  could,  and  the  brisk  morning  air  j 
brought  a  touch  of  gladness  on  its  wings. 

The  worst  confirmation  of  our  fears  is  a 
relief  to  the  agony  of  suspense,  the  torture 
of  apprehension ;  and  yet,  when  I  saw  my  j 
husband  staggering  home  with  all  that  dis- 
order of  luok  and  manner  which  remains  af- 
ter such  a  day,  or  rather  such  a  night  as  be 
had  spent,  and  when  I  thought  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  must  appear  in  public  as  a  minister 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religion,  my  heart  sunli 
within  me,  and  oh !  what  bitter  eelf-upbraid- 
ings  were  mine,  that  I  had  done  nothing,  a^ 
tempted  nothing,  to  rescue  him  from  raehaa 
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ezposare,  to  spare  that  church  which  I  pro- 
fessed to  Tenerate,  the  stain  of  such  a  dis- 
grace. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  man  when  intoxicated 
always  exhibits  his  natural  disposition,  my 
husband  must  have  been  gifled  with  an  un- 
common share  of  obstinacy :  for  when  in  this 
state  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him,  still  less 
to  force  him,  from  any  absurd  determination 
he  might  take  up.  It  was  consequently  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  go  through  with  the 
maal  service  of  the  day,  and  when  I  pro- 
posed to  send  over  to  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman and  ask  him  to  take  his  duty  for  the 
morning,  he  replied  with  indignation  that  he 
wanted  no  interference  with  his  duties. 

What  could  be  done  in  such  a  case !  Once 
I  thought  of  sending  for  Mr.  Ormorand,  but 
knowing  my  husband's  antipathy  to  him  and 
his  family  I  dared  not  even  pronounce  his 
name,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  terrible 
explosion  of  rage. 

With  that  sickness  of  soul  which  makes  the 
hand  tremble,  and  the  knees  grow  weak,  and 
the  brain  reel  with  giddiness,  I  prepared  to 
accompany  my  husband  to  church.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  My  resolution  failed  me,  and 
while  he  was  adjusting  the  reins,  I  stepped 
back  into  the  house  saying  that  I  did  not  feel 
well  enough  to  go. 

Had  the  prayers  of  my  heart  that  mommg 
been  offered  up  in  the  spirit  of  true  humility, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  been 
heard  and  accepted.  Most  assuredly  they 
were  wrung  out  from  a  broken,  if  not  from  a 
contrite  spirit:  but  even  in  the  agony  of  my 
feelings  I  can  well  remember  that  I  drew 
many  conclusions  about  what  certain  indi- 
viduals would  think,  and  had  much  to  com- 
bat with  in  my  own  mind,  besides  the  over- 
whelming idea  of  the  mockery  which  might, 
at  that  very  time,  be  offered  to  the  throne  of 
mercy. 

Absorbed  in  these  gloomy  reflections,  I 
was  seated  with  my  eyes  wandering  over 
the  garden,  the  fields,  and  the  fair  prospect 
before  me ;  when,  long  before  the  usual  time 
Ibr  leaving  church,  I  saw  my  husband  led 


home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ormorand. 
I  could  not  meet  them  at  the  door,  but  stood 
up  to  receive  them  in  the  room,  where  I  had 
spent  the  last  tedious  and  comfortless  hour, 
like  a  culprit  who  awaits  his  final  sentence. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  said  I,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Ormorand,  who  told  me  nothing, 
but  shook  his  head  and  answered  gravely 
and  evidently  with  great  distress,  ^^  This  will 
not  do." 

"  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  utterly 
helpless,  and  destitute  of  all  comfort;  and, 
bursting  into  an  agon}  %f  tears,  I  entreated 
him  to  tell  roe  all  the  fearful  truth,  for  no- 
thing could  be  worse  than  my  apprehen- 
sions. 

The  case  was  indeed  bad  enough,  yet  not 
so  glaring,  but  that  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  lefl  to  believe  that  my  husband 
had  been  taken  ill.  What  added  peculiar 
poignancy  to  my  distress,  was  to  discover 
that,  from  a  kind  and  delicate  regard  to  my 
feelings,  and  the  shock  they  must  have  re- 
ceived on  the  evening  of  the  terrible  rupture 
with  Lady  St  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormo- 
rand, had  lefl  their  usual  place  of  worship, 
and  attended  our  ciiurch  that  morning,  with 
the  generous  intention  of  convincing  me  that 
they,  at  leasl,  could  look  charitably  upon  my 
husband's  conduct  But  this  was  a  breach 
of  propriety,  a  violation  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeling,  for  which  they  could  find  no 
palliation ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  calm 
and  well-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Ormorand 
had  been  deeply  shocked  and  wounded. 

"  This  must  never  be  repeated,"  said  he, 
as  we  walked  together  in  the  garden.  "  It 
is  worth  any  sacrifice  of  private  peace  to 
prevent" — he  did  not  say  what,  but  went  on. 
"  You  must  labour  diligently  and  faithfully, 
and  if  your  best  endeavours  cannot  overcome 
this  dreadful  propensity,  I  entreat  you  then 
to  apply  all  your  energies,  all  your  zeal,  to 
induce  your  husband  voluntarily  to  resign  a 
situation,  from  which  he  must  in  time  be  ex- 
pelled." And  thus,  with  many  strict  charges 
respecting  my  own  vigilance  and  care,  he  • 
lefl  me ;  and  I  turned  i'lto  my  own  habita- 
tion on  the  noon  of  a  smiling  sabbath,  when 
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the  cottager  goes  home  from  the  house  of 
prayer ;  aiid  all  who  value  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian  community,  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness  and  joy  tlie  welcome  influence 
of  a  day  of  bodily  rest,  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment  I  turned  in  to  my  own  habitation,  to 
sit  down  with  a  husband,  whose  senses,  half 
drowned  by  recent  intoxication,  were  still 
dense  and  brutalized,  and  whose  very  coun- 
tenance, retaining  the  mark  of  the  beast,  was 
flushed,  and  distorted  with  fever,  and  burn- 
ing thirst 

Now,  my  friend,  I  believe  you  have  httd 
experience  enough  in  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
world,  more  especially  have  seen  enough  of 
that  worst  kind  of  deception  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  to  lead 
you  to  join  with  me  in  deprecating  Uie  false 
delicacy  by  which  women  are  accustomed  to 
blind  themselves  to  the  true  nature  of  vice. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  gentleman,  being  gay, 
being  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  being 
good-hearted,  but  a  little  dissipated,  an  enemy 
to  no  one  but  himself;  and  thus  we  marry  tlie 
creatures  whom  we  pity  for  such  gentle 
errors,  when  we  tliink  we  would  not  for  the 
world  unite  ourselves  to  a  vicious,  a  drunken, 
or  a  bad  man.  Not  that  I  would  in  any  way 
imply  that,  because  of  our  own  exemption 
from  glaring  vices,  we  should  look  with  un- 
charitable eye  upon  tJiose  whose  temptations 
may  have  been  incalculably  more  powerful 
than  ours ;  but  oh !  what  weight,  what  dig- 
nity would  be  added  to  the  character  of 
woman,  if,  when  speaking  of  mankind,  she 
would  raise  her  mind  above  that  network  of 
nonsense  which  is  used  in  polished  society, 
to  throw  a  veil  over  those  vices  which  cry 
aloud  for  our  deepest,  our  most  fervent,  most 
persevering  reprobation.  I  could  draw  a 
picture  of  what  a  gay  man  is  in  private  life, 
but  which  of  my  fair  sisters  would  not  turn 
away  her  eyes,  and  say  it  was  impossible 
that  her  Lothario  should  ever  resemble  that 

But  enough  of  this.  I  wish  not  to  expose 
my  poor  husband's  transgressions  more  than 
is  necessary  for  warning  others  from  risking 
the  same  rash  experiment,  which  plunged 
me  into  the  deepest  despair ;  and  while  I 


speak  fairly  of  his  character,  I  desire  to  treat 
my  own  with  tlie  same  candour,  and  to 
prove  that  whatever  his  undisguised  errors, 
or  even  sins  might  be,  they  were  more  than 
balanced  by  those  which  I  endeavoured  to 
conceal  within  my  own  heart ;  by  the  un^ 
pardonable  presumption  which  led  mc  on  to 
undertake  his  conversion,  having  never  made  ' 
my  own  "  calling  and  election  sure ;"  by  the 
rebellious  and  unsubdued  pride  in  which  I 
refused  to  fulfll  the  only  conditions  which 
could  produce  a  favourable  change ;  and  by 
the  contempt  with  which  I  looked  down  from 
my  own  fancied  elevation  upon  his  lost  and 
fallen  state. 

Severely,  deeply,  as  my  feelings  wereha^ 
rowed  by  this  last  exposure,  I  still  adopted 
no  conciliatory  measures,  nor  condescended 
to  enter  upon  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  next  morning,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
did  not  rise  upon  any  creature  more  wretch- 
ed than  myself.    I  awoke  with  an  indistinct 
sense  of  something   impending    over   me.  t 
something  dreadful,  that  would  happen,  or  \ 
had  already  happened,  and  scarcely  could 
the  severest  calamity  that  words  might  des- 
cribe have  been  so  intolerable  in  its  oppres- 
siveness as  that  universal  yet  indefinite  kind 
of  desolation  which  was  made  sufficiently  | 
evident  to  my  fully  awakened  thoughts. 

^  What  am  I,  where  am  I,  and  what  do  I 
possess?"  are  three  appalling  questiooi 
which  we  not  unfrequently  ask  ourselves  oo 
first  awaking  from  a  long  and  heavy  sleep. 
I  had  no  answer  by  which  to  allay  the  an- 
guish of  my  heart,  and  when  I  arose,  it  was 
but  to  take  up  again  the  weary  burden  of 
the  past  day. 

Under  the  pressure  of  affliction  in  which 
no  one  can  partake,  and  which  we  imagine 
nothing  can  alleviate,  we  do  not  beguile  the  i 
time  by  tracing  our  accustomed  walks  in  | 
grounds  or  gardens,  but  seek  either  the  city ! 
or  the  solitude,  tl\e  crowd  or  the  wilderaesi; 
because  in  both  situations  we  feel  ourselves 
equally  unobserved.  In  this  state  of  mind  I 
chose  out  for  myself  a  melancholy  retreat,  jl 
where  neither  my  husband  nor  my  domestics  :j 
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ely  to  fiad  me.  It  was  in  a  wild  and 
led  plantation,  where  the  grounds  of 
onage  were  bounded  by  a  brook  that 
ed  perpetually  over  a  gravelly  bed. 
ras  no  beauty  in  this  scene  except 
e  little  brook  and  the  wild  weeds 
yet  here  I  used  to  sit  on  the  moss- 
stem  of  a  fallen  tree,  envying  the 
ds,  and  the  insects  that  winged  their 
ound  and  above  me.  Even  winter 
>t  keep  me  from  this  spot,  for  I  loved 
ired  grass,  and  bright  green  moss, 
er}'  lichen ;  but  most  of  all,  I  loved 
to  the  blast  that  roared  amongst  its 
boughs. 

I  was  one  day  indulging  the  full 
my  distempered  fancy,  until  at  last 
ights  broke  forth  in  words, 
rything  in  nature,"  said  I,  ^  has  some 
to  fulfil,  some  power  to  exercise, 
ipulse  to  obey,  but  me.  I  alone,  of 
Lion,  live  on  from  day  to  day,  in  a 
il  imprisonment  of  soul. — Why,  why 
rer  animated  with  human  life,  when 
worm  has  an  existence  more  euvia- 
mine  ?  The  simplest  denizen  of  air 
;e  away  and  be  at  rest ;'  the  birds 
nr  unwearied  wings  to  bear  them  to 
t  land :  and  the  stream  that  murmurs 
ny  feet,  aAer  meandering  through  a 
d  meadows,  finds  a  welcome  in  the 
f  the  ocean  at  last" 
scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
^ught  a  rustling  sound  amongst  the 
BLSs  and  fallen  branches  on  the  oppo- 
of  the  brook,  and  I  saw  the  figure 
ged  woman  stooping  down  to  fill  a 
(vith  water.  The  bank  was  so  damp 
pery  that  it  would  have  been  difli- 
fmd  safe  footing  even  for  one  more 
id  agile.  After  many  fruitless  at- 
she  looked  up,  as  if  to  see  whether 
was  near  of  whom  she  might  ask 
ce,  and  half  ashamed  of  my  tardy  of- 
)6sed  the  stream  and  stooped  down 
or  tlic  water. 

i  was  to  me  a  strange  novelty  in  do- 
I  this  act  of  common  kindness,  which 
me  for  the  moment,  as  it  brought  a 


change;  and  I  insisted  upon  carrying  the 
pitcher,  if  her  home  was  not  far  distant 

"  Oh !  no,'*  said  she,  with  many  apologies, 
"  it  is  close  by.  Just  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood. 
You  may  see  the  smoke  beside  that  old  tree. 
But  still  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  carry  such  a 
weight,  and  the  way  is  not  the  cleanest" 
Here  she  hesitated ;  for  there  was  evidently 
some  other  reason  why  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  go  wiih  her,  and  this  exciting  my  curiosity, 
I  persevered  with  my  burden,  which,  had  it 
been  imposed  upon  me,  and  not  of  my  own 
choosing  I  should  have  thought  intolerably 
heavy. 

The  cottage  to  wliich  our  path  led,  was 
beautifully  situated,  and  at  first  I  tliought  it 
presented  a  perfect  picture ;  so  apt  are  we 
to  imagine  that  the  cares  and  troubles,  and 
perplexities  of  life  must  necessarily  be  shut 
out  from  such  picturesque  and  secluded  re- 
treats. On  a  nearer  inspection,  however,  I 
found  an  air  of  great  poverty  spread  over 
the  whole,  and  a  slovenly  appearance  about 
the  door,  that  might  soon  have  been  done 
away  by  a  strong  and  willing  hand. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  little  plot  of  garden, 
the  old  woman  stopped  and  took  the  pitcher 
from  my  hands,  with  many  hearty  thsmks  for 
the  service  I  had  done  her. 

"  May  I  not  go  in  with  you  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am  if  you  please,"  but  she 
stopped  again,  and  looked  distressed.  ^I 
have  a  poor  lassie,"  said  she  (for  they  were 
north  country  people)  "  who  is  just  now  in 
some  trouble,  and  will  not  be  much  pleased 
to  see  the  face  of  a  stranger,  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  lady,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  say  something  tliat  will  comfort 
her." 

We  were  standing  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  door,  though  screened  from  the  small 
window,  and  while  we  hesitated  about  en- 
tering, I  heard  the  following  words  sung  in 
a  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  by  some  one 
within,  who  appeiu'ed  to  be  unconscious  of 
a  listener. 

SONG. 

«  Liaten !  oh  t  listen !  U  Ronald  returning  Y 
Hear  ye  the  sound  of  his  step  o'er  the  leal 
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Come  ii:;ain,  1o!«t  onr,  the  bright  flrr  \n  burning, 
Thi*  hunrih  ih  hwept  dean  in  ihy  rotUf  e  for  thee. 

••  S:iil  ia  thf  ni'jht,  and  thr  mominir  how  dreary  ; 

Dark  H  the  Min-rife  when  RnnaUrn  nwsy  ; 
Conip  :if  iiiii  lov'd  onr.  my  bosom  ii  wemry, 

Piuiiig  lu  welcuirie  thee  through  the  long  day. 

*'  W'hvre  ill  my  joy  if  thy  umiie  ii  not  near  me  7 
Where  iii  my  hupe  il  thou  wilt  not  return  7 

Vainly  my  boniiy  bairn'*  lihpini*  would  cheer  me, 
Vuiiily  my  mothcr'a  bright  inglo  would  burn. 

'*  Where  am  the  minbenms  that  danced  on  the  mountain  7 
Where  in  the  moonlight  that  alept  in  the  Tale  I 

Where  i*  the  ip:irkline  f(»am  of  the  fountain  7 
Tlie  mu:>ic  thui  aighM  in  the  whitfperiug  gale  7 

**  Where  are  tho  Honca  I  have  heard  the  birds  aingingl 
When  all  wan  mehidy  tuu'd  to  mine  ear  7 

Now  every  note  a  »ad  burden  ia  brinieing. 
Warbling  of  »pring-time,  while  winter  Is  near. 

"  Where,  bonny  balie,  ia  thy  wandering  flith6r7 
Cloite  thy  aweet  eye-lida,  and  hash  thre  to  rest, 

Ask  me  no  more,  hapless  thing ;  I  would  rather 
Lull  thee  to  sleep  on  this  comfortless  breast. 

"  Come  again  Ronald,  the  bright  Are  is  burning, 
Thy  wife  and  thy  mother  are  watching  for  thee; 

Come  again  loved  one,  thy  joyfbl  returning 
Dringa  beauty  to  nature,  and  gladness  to  me." 

"  Oh !  that's  her  way,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man. "When  she's  left  alone  it  lightens 
her  poor  heart  to  sing  tlicse  dismal  ditties, 
if  she  thinks  v\o  one  can  hear  her.  But  come 
in,  my  good  lady,  you  must  not  stand  here 
in  the  cold." 

The  sound  of  our  steps  at  the  doorhrought 
the  young  woman  in  an  instant  from  tlie  fire- 
side, where  she  had  been  sitting  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  There  was  at  first  a 
bright  flash  of  expectation  in  her  looks,  which 
faded  away  on  seeing  who  we  were,  and 
tliough  she  welcomed  us  in  with  civility  and 
kindness,  I  saw  her  often  turn  away  to  wipe 
off  the  tears  that  were  continually  gathering 
in  her  eyes.  At  last  she  retired  into  an  in- 
ner room,  and  I  was  lefl  at  liberty  to  ask 
her  mother  what  was  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
tress. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  tlie  old  woman, 
<*  and  one  that  is  too  common  for  you  to  lis- 
ten to ;  but  tlic  shortest  and  the  worst  part 
of  it  is,  that  my  poor  Jenny  has  a  drunken 
husliand.  He  was  a  bonny  Scotch  lad  when 
we  first  knew  him,  and  even  now  he  has  the 
kindest  heart ;  but  oh !  tliese  sad  ways  of  his 


will  bring  us  all  to  ruin !"  and  she,  too,  wept, 
without  any  attempt  at  concealmenL 

"  And  yet,*'  continued  slie,  "  it  is  not  so 
much  the  luHsof  worldly  crjmfurt.  though  that 
is  going  fast ;  but  there-s  his  own  soul  to  thiok 
about,  \}ooT  fellow,  and  the  bairns  that  should 
be  looking  up  to  him.  and  Jenny'^s  health— 
she's  pining  away  daily,  and  the  more  I  talk 
to  her  of  heaven,  the  more  she  frets  about 
her  husband  and  Ik.t  children.  You  should 
have  seen  her  when  she  married.  The 
sweetest  face — the  lightcnt  foot — you  never 
heard  the  lark  carol  on  a  May  morning  with 
a  gayer  heart  than  hers." 

''  Oh !  my  dear  Lady,  it  needs  faith."  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  my  face, — '•'  it 
needs  faith  to  bear  these  tilings  day  afler 
day,  and  yet  to  say  in  our  nightly  pray  en. 
*  thy  will  be  done.' " 

"  I  hav^  lived  to  the  age  of  threescore 
years,  and  my  life  has  been  none  of  the 
smootliest  Sometimes  I  have  known  pover- 
ty, and  sometimes  comfort,  but  I  have  always 
had  need  enough  to  lean  upon  tli%  only  arm 
that  was  able  to  support  me ;  yet,  I  can  tru- 
ly say,  witliout  any  wish  to  complain  more 
than  is  necessary,  that  to  console  my  poor 
daughter,  and  to  keep  her  thoughts  steady 
to  the  true  point,  is  the  hardest  task  I  have 
ever  had  yet.  Perliaps  you  have  never 
known  trouble,  ma'am.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  been  disappointed,  nor  found  yourself 
bound  up  as  it  were  with  the  tares,  when 
you  thought  you  should  have  stood  among 
tlie  wheat.  If  so,  you  will  be  tired  of  hea^ 
ing  me  talk  about  what  you  do  not  (and  I 
pray  you  never  may)  understand.  But 
sometimes  it  is  a  relief  to  tell  our  troubles 
to  a  stranger,  for  it  seema  almost  as  if  t 
new  face  would  bring  some  new  consola- 
tion. 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  hearing  you,  indeed," 
said  I,  "  go  on,  and  tell  me  all  about  your 
daughter." 

There's  little  to  be  said  of  her,  poor  thing, 
more  than  may  be  said  of  many  who  have 
no  one  to  speak  for  tliem.  She  was  brought 
up  in  a  careful  way,  and  yet  married  just  for 
love,  without,  as  slic  oflen  says  now,  so  much 
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g  a  blessing  upon  what  she  did  ;  and 

reproaches  herself,  and  says  she  de- 
Jiis,  and  more ;  not  in  tlie  way  of 
ling,  you  would  never  hear  her  do 
d  ii'  she  does  but  hint  at  her  hus- 
ault,  she  takes  care  to  tell  of  his 
I  too,  and  says  that,  though  his  sins 
re  than  her  own,  they  are  not  half  so 
r  so  many.  And  though  he  grows 
id  worse,  and  what  with  wanting  mo- 
l  drowning  his  right  senses,  his  tem- 
Dt  what  it  used  to  be,  still  she  never 
trying  to  please  him,  but  keeps  the 
iat,  and  makes  every  meal  ready  as 
jre  here,  even  while  she  believes  in 
•t  he  will  not  conie  ;  yet  she  says,  he 
it  find  any  difference  if  he  does. 
9f  she'll  come,  and  get  out  the  tea 
ise  herself  with  thinking  how  com- 

everything  is  for  him,  and  she'll 
id  wait,   and  scarcely  eat  a  morsel 
and  look  so  sick  and  faint,  that  my 
hes  to  see  her. 
f  we  had  no  consolation  beyond  our- 

tliink  we  should  both  die  before  the 
nother  day  !    But  we  are  not,  I  hope 

not,  without  some  hold  of  better 

We  pray  diligently,  and  sometimes 
^ers  are  blest  to  us,  and  we  rise  up, 
I  t!ie  expectation  that  they  will  be 
d  in  the  way  we  wish,  yet  in  perfect 
X  we  shall  be  wisely  and  mercifully 
th,  and  that  the  very  burden  of  which 
complaining,  is  exactly  the  trial  wc 
5t  in  need  of.  Sometimes  we  feel 
nich  a  lively  manner,  that  it  almost 
)to  gladness ;  and  we  look  on  beyond 
e  spot  of  eartli,  this  little  speck  of 
id   are  satisfied   that  we  know  not 

best  lor  us,  and  tlien  we  speak  to 
ler  words  of  cheering,  and  read  our 
jid  see  how  the  Lord  led  his  people 

the  wildeniess. 

ny  dear  lady,  mieierable  as  we  may 
:o  you,  we  wouM  not  exclmnc^e  these 
of  blessed  confidence  tor  all  that  a 
:r  or  seemingly  happier  station  could 

ps  you  have  never  been  brought  to 


this.  Perhaps  you  have  been  brought  to  it 
by  an  easier  way.  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
questions  of  you,  but  there  is  something  in 
your  face  which  tells  me  that  all  is  not 
sweetness  of  which  you  have  to  drink. 
Whatever  your  trials  may  be,  I  think  they 
cannot  well  be  greater  than  my  poor  daugh- 
ter's. Remember,  when  you  go  home,  that 
there  is  consolation  even  for  these ;  and,  so 
saying,  she  bid  me  good  day,  for  I  had  al- 
ready risen  to  depart 

On  returning  home  afler  this  scene,  I  was 
much  struck  by  a  sense  of  my  own  deficiency 
in  all  that  I  had  found  here  exemplified ;  in 
patient  submission,  in  watchfulness,  and  con- 
fiding trust,  in  short,  in  the  three  Christian 
graces,  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  yet  I 
had  dared  to  think  my  portion  hard.  And 
so  unquestionably  it  was  to  me ;  but  I  had 
chosen  my  own  lot ;  I  had  taken  up  my  own 
burden,  I  had  filled  my  own  cup  with  bitter- 
ness ;  and  since  to  my  natural  feelings  that 
lot  was  most  ^vretched,  that  burden  most 
grevious  to  be  borne,  and  that  cup  most  un- 
palatable ;  there  was  urgent  need  for  me  to 
look  beyond  my  present  blighted  and  gloomy 
prospects,  to  that  region  of  blessedness,  where 
there  is  neither  blight  nor  gloom. 

"  But  what"  exclaimed  I,  giving  \Vay  to 
my  cheerless  meditations,  "  what  is  there 
in  this  wide  world  for  me !  This  poor  wo- 
man doats  upon  her  husband  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  and  the  very  love  which 
tortures  her  heart,  at  the  same  time  keeps  it 
from  the  stagnation  of  despair." 

In  tl\e  niiilst  of  my  gloomy  reflections  I 
was  startled  by  tiic  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
at  the  door,  and  looking  out,  1  saw  my  hus- 
band, extremely  pale,  dressed  in  a  loose  gown 
and  supported,  or  rather  carried  into  tlie 
house  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  lived 
near  us. 

He  had  gone  out  that  day  witli  the  inten- 
tion of  compelling  a  young  horse  to  take  a 
desperate  leap,  and  the  consequencos  were 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
bfast  was  obstinate,  the  man  furious;  at  last 
after  a  dreadful  conflict,  both  horse  and  rider 
had  rolled  together  down  a  steep  bank,  and, 
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had  not  a  poor  man  been  passing  at  the  time, 
in  uli  probability  ray  husband  would  have 
been  unable  to  extricate  himself.  lie  had 
paid  dearly  for  his  exploit  by  many  severe 
contusionci,  bui  he  had  a  good-natured  way 
of  making  tlie  best  of  that  which  was  un- 
deniably bad,  and  lie  now  looked  clieerful, 
and  eLiFccted  to  be  much  less  hurt  tlian  he 
really  was. 

There  is  nothing  wins  upon  our  kindness 
more  than  sullering  patiently  endured ;  and 
when  my  husband  saw  my  real  concern,  and 
my  willingness  to  serve  and  assist  him,  his 
joy  and  gratitude  were  beyond  bounds. 

"  Be  always  thus,"  said  he, "  and  you  may 
make  of  me  what  you  please." 

"Be  always  ill,"  thought  I,  "and  it  will 
be  no  effort  to  me  to  do  my  duty." 

It  is  peculiar  to  weak  and  flippant  charac- 
ters to  imagine  tliat  every  new  impression 
they  receive  will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and 
influential  U]Hia  their  future  conduct  The 
surface  of  their  animal  existence  is  so  oflen 
and  so  easily  stirred,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  ascertain  what  hes  beneath,  and  thus  are 
incapable  of  reasoning  from  analogy,  of 
judging  rationally  of  their  own  feelings  or 
motives,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  force  of  CKtablished  habit,  the  power  of 
association,  and  the  impossibility  of  acting 
rightly  merely  from  occatiional  ellbrts  of  tlie 
natural  will. 

Any  one  who  had  but  slightly  studied  hu- 
man nature,  would  have  thought  my  hus- 
band, during  his  conflnemeiit  to  a  quiet 
chamber,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  promised 
great  amendment  of  life.  Even  I  was  fain 
to  build  upon  the  earnestnot<.s  of  his  pro- 
mises, made  in  the  warmth  of  awakened 
feeling  ;  and  tlius  the  moments  we  spent  to- 
getlier  while  he  was  ill  and  helpless,  were 
amongst  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  tor  I  had 
then  an  object  in  view,  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  which  I  seemed  to  be  making  some 
progress.  Nor  was  it  an  unpleasing  tjisk,  to 
reason  with  one  who  now  was  glad  to  listen ; 
to  plead  with  one  who  heard  me  in  a  sub- 
dued and  gentle  spirit  But  my  hour  of  i 
trial  was  not  yet  come,  and  oI\en  afler  this  I  I 


was  compelled  to  return  to  the  cottage  of 
tlie  poor  woman,  to  take  a  fresh  tenon  for 
my  own  private  walk,  to  gather  fre&li 
strength  for  tlic  performance  of  my  own 
duties. 

It  was  with  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  I 
observed  in  my  repeated  visits,  that  disease 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  once 
healthy  frame  of  tlie  young  woman.  The 
kind  of  melancholy  which  I  endured,  and 
which  I  fancied  so  intolerable^  made  no  in- 
roads u]>on  my  constitution ;  but  hera  was  a 
torture  of  the  heart,  a  strife  between  love 
and  sorrow,  which  no  human  constitution 
can  long  sustiin. 

01\en,  as  I  had  entered  the  cottage,  I  had 
never  yet  found  the  wandering  husband  at 
home ;  until  one  evening,  when  nature  was 
again  assuming  the  freshness  of  spring.  I 
was  surprised  to  sec  the  flgure  of  a  man| 
seated  beside  the  poor  invalid.  At  first  I  hesi- 
tated, but  Jenny's  voice  called  me  in  with 
such  a  gladsome  tone,  that  I  could  not  turn 
away  witiiout  once  witnessing  her  joy. 

*'  He  is  here !"  she  wliispered  to  mc  as  I 
stood  beside  her.  "  He  is  here !"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  look  of  happiness  that  I  never 
can  forget 

Ronald  was  indeed  a  fine  looking  man. 
whose  strongly  marked  countenance  indi-j 
catcd  a  strong  character.  At  first  I  tliought  ■■ 
him  handsome  ;  but  when  he  spoke  tlicre  I 
was  a  thirsty  kind  of  irregularity  about  his : 
iVutures,  which  had  no  doubt  been  brought ! 
on  by  his  dreadfully  debasing  habits.  Jenny, 
however,  seemed  to  be  unconscious  that  he 
exhibited  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  per- 
fe«it  beauty;  for  she  leaned  with  her  thin 
white  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
into  his  faci*,  as  if  she  read  tliere  all  tliai 
was  written  in  her  book  of  life. 

This  little  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  (his ; 
merely  slaying  with  her  one  evening  when . 
her  motlier  was  absent,)  was  worlli,  in  her : 
estimation,  all  that  the  world  could  ofler  of 
riches,  rank,  or  splendour;  and  her  gentle! 
eyes  were  lighted  up  willi  something  of 
the  brilliancy  they  had  worn  in  former  dayt, 
and  her  hollow  cheek  was  tinged  with  a  fe- 
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verish  hue  of  crimson  beauty.  Oh !  how 
different  from  the  rich  glow  ttiat  had  once 
distinguished  her  as  the  pride  of  village 
maidens ! 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded  Ronald 
to  keep  his  place  at  the  fire,  when  I  sat 
down  beside  them.  He  would  gladly  have 
gone  away,  like  one  who  feels  that  much 
charity  is  needed  to  tolerate  his  presence; 
but  Jenny  and  I  both  did  our  best  to  detain 
him,  and  when  she  asked  me  to  read  to  them 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  saying  she  was  sure 
that  Ronald  would  hke  to  hear  me  read, 
he  felt  compelled  in  common  civility  to  re- 
main. 

Half  afraid  of  venturing  too  far  in  the 
presence  of  one  with  whose  character  I  was 
in  a  great  measure  unacquainted,  I  chose 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  my 
heart  melted  as  I  went  through  those  touch- 
ing passages  which  describe  the  return  of 
the  penitent 

On  looking  up  I  saw  that  Jenny  had  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  while 
with  the  other  hand  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  she  still  grasped  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band, who  bent  down  his  head  over  a  rosy 
child,  seated  on  his  knee,  and  stroked  its 
glof»y  ringlets,  tied  and  untied  the  strings  of 
its  frock,  and  pressed  its  cheek  to  his  breast, 
as  if  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  might  relieve 
him  from  the  misery  of  sitting  quietly  be- 
neath the  scrutiny  of  searching  eyes. 

*•  Id  there  any  tiling,"  tliought  I,  "  that  a 
stranger's  voice  may  say  to  add  weight  to 
that  of  conacienceV  and  I  olFered  up  an 
inward  prayer  that  my  humble  endeavours 
might  not  be  made  in  vain.  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  I  found  strength  and  power  on 
that  occasion  to  utter  words  that  sounded 
daring  to  a  strong  man,  and  a  stranger; 
but  he  bore  them  well :  and  wlien  I  took 
my  leave,  even  oflfered  to  attend  me  home, 
as  darkness  was  fast  coming  on.  I  accepted 
his  offer,  and  we  talked  by  the  way  of  the 
hope  there  was  in  store  for  the  penitent ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  and  of  the  mercy 
that  fails  not  even  in  the  latest  hour.  And 
dieo,  last  of  all,  we  talked  about  poor  Jenny ; 


and  though  I  could  not  say  (for  I  did  not 
believe)  that  even  his  altered  life  would  now 
save  her,  yet  I  urged  upon  him  many  times 
before  we  separated,  the  Ratittfaction  he 
would  afterwards  feel  in  having  cheered  her 
last  moments,  and  watched  her  gentle  spirit 
depart  in  peace. 

It  was  wonderful  to  me,  tliat  after  tlie  ex- 
ertions I  had  been  able  to  make  with  those 
whose  feelings  and  habits  were  comparatively 
strange  to  me,  I  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
performing  the  same  duties  at  home :  but  so 
it  was:.  Ronald  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
deep  character,  with  whom  the  words  that 
fell  unanswered  upon  his  ear  were  often 
graven  on  his  heart ;  nor  was  it  from  care- 
lessness about  the  ruin  which  his  habits 
brought  upon  his  family,  that  he  had  so  long 
persisted  in  the  evil  of  his  ways.  So  far 
from  this,  the  very  anguish  of  his  self  up^ 
braidings  sometimes  drove  him  away  from 
home,  and  in  tliis  manner  his  desperation 
served  to  increase  its  own  violence. 

The  case  with  my  husband  was  essentially 
different.  His  was  a  mere  animal  propensi- 
ty— over  which  a  variable  and  volatile  spirit 
had  litde  power.  It  was  not  to  drown  the 
anguish  of  a  tortured  mind  that  he  swallowed 
tlie  fatal  draught,  but  solely  for  tlie  sake  of 
the  excitement  and  the  love  of  what  he  culled 
**  good  company."  In  his  often-repeated  fits 
of  penitence  there  was  no  want  of  sincerity 
for  the  time;  but  nothing  could  give  con- 
stancy and  firmness  to  his  resolutions.  Thus, 
on  recovering  from  tlie  long  confinement  to 
which  his  accident  had  subjected  him,  he 
rushed  again  into  the  world  with  fresh  inte- 
rest, and  sat  down  to  the  jovial  board,  deter- 
mined to  drink  but  little  ! 

Still  tlicre  was  a  radical  change  in  my 
feelings  towards  him,  and  tlie  views  which  I 
entertained  of  his  character  no  longer  plung- 
ed me  into  moodiness  and  despair.  During 
his  illness  I  had  reaped  tlie  blessed  fruits  of 
continued  exertion  for  anothcr^s  good  ;  and 
tliough  I  could  not  be  said  to  love  him  be- 
yond the  common  kindness  we  feel  for  lliose 
who  share  our  lot  in  life,  I  had  learned  to 
look  charitably  even  upon  him.     When  I 
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endeavoured  calmly  to  wei^h  and  estimate 
hifl  character,  thouHands  of  inRlances  occur- 
red to  my  recollection  in  which  1  nii<rht  have 
acted  a  more  ChristiRn  part  towards  him, 
and  with  these  considerations  came  f/esh 
pity  and  forgiveness  ft)r  his  faults. 

«'  But  what  ?"  paid  I,  one  day,  to  Mr.  Or- 
morand,  when  we  had  been  speaking  with 
kincJnrss  and  commi»«eration  of  the  absent — 
"  What  can  I  do  to  save  him  1" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Ormorand, 
"  you  must  do  your  best :  I  never  lieard  that 
we  were  commanded  to  save  each  other. 
Happy  is  it  for  us  that  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls  is  all  that  is  strictly  required  of  u?. 
But  remember  tliat,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  this  great  object,  it  is  necespary  that  we 
watch  over  eacli  other  for  good ;  \\vM  we  do 
not  *  darken  counsi*!'  by  calculating  t<H)  much 
upon  the  end,  but  {jersevere  faitldully  and 
diligently  in  rendering  our  appointed  service. 
Your  endeavours  to  save  your  liUKband  from 
disgrace  and  ruin  may  not  be  attended  with 
the  reward  you  desire ;  but  are  there  not 
otlier  rewards  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
far,  far  beyond  what  your  most  earnest  en- 
deavours can  deserve?  Is  tlicre  not  *that 
peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing '  never  denied  to  the  humble  and  perse- 
vering suppliant  ?  Are  there  not  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  to  support  tlie  pilgrim  on 
his  way  ?  Is  there  not  the  unbounded  ocean 
of  cverlafting  mercy,  into  which  the  tears  of 
our  weak  nature  may  flow  ?  Oh  !  do  not 
despair,  even  though  tlie  desire  of  your  eyes 
bhould  be  denied  !  You  know  tliat  in  this 
world  is  not  our  rest  and  that  none  can 
drink  of  the  cup  of  life  without  tasting  its  un- 
palatable dregs.  Yours  may  be  all  centred 
in  one  drop  of  inexpressible  bitterness!  But 
is  not  the  rest  more  sweet  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  ?  I  know  what  you  will  answer 
me :  you  will  say,  *  let  ihe  axe  fall  anywhere 
but  here.  Let  my  outward  portion  be  one 
of  poverty  an«l  sufferinir,  but  leave  me  a 
home  where  my  spirit  may  dwell  in  peace. 
Let  the  blight  come  in  the  tempest,  so  that 
my  fireside  comforts  remain  unscathed.  Let 
the  lightning  strike  my  bark  upon  the  ocean, 


BO  that  it  spare  my  summer  bower  !*  And  L 
who  know  the  strength  of  these  feelings,  not 
from  tlieir  anguish,  but  ilieir  blcssedneo. 
preach  to  you,  it  may  seem,  in  mocker}'  of 
that  which  I  have  never  experienced,  but 
still  with  a  heart  tliat  Ideeds  for  your  calam- 
ity ;  and  still  with  boldness  ;  for  I  know  that 
tlie  events  of  tliis  transitory  life  are  not  as 
they  appear  to  our  contracted  vision ;  tliai 
there  is  the  working  of  a  miglity  and  myste- 
rious Power  around  and  above  us,  striking 
out  waters  from  the  barren  rock;  upon 
which  we  have  lain  prostrate  in  our  des- 
pair, bringing  forth  flowers  and  fruits  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  have  stretched 
our  wearied  limbs  to  die;  and  raising  up  joy 
and  beauty  from  tJie  ashes  of  our  mined 
hopes! 

"  Let  us  look,  my  friend^  away  from  this 
one  point  of  misery,  and  number  the  bless- 
ings that  are  beyond.    Have  you  not  the 
means  of  assisting  and  cherishing  the  poor? 
Employ  yourself  diligently  in  the  service  of  I 
others,  and  your  home — at  least  your  heart—  | 
will  no  longer  be  desolate.    Not  administer- 1 
ing  outward  comforts  merely,  but  conveying  f 
instruction  to  the  ignorant ;   and  thus,  while! 
bearing  a  blessing  to  the  needy,  you  will 
of\en  be  blessed  yourself. 

"  I  recommend  these  pursuits  especially  to  j 
you,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  amongst 
the  means  afforded  by  Divine  Providence  for 
beguiling  the  mind  from  melancholy  and 
fnn* lless  brooding  over  its  own  secret  and 
selfish  sorrows.  Beyond  tliese  are  tliosc 
npiritual  helps,  which  I  need  not  jwint  out  to 
you,  but  which  1  pniy  fervently  may  prove 
the  unfailing  support  of  your  soul.*' 

It  was  not  long  after  this  conversation  took 
place  that  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  last 
moments  of  ]^oor  Jenny ;  and  here,  if  I  had 
doubted  the  efEc^icy  of  tluit  faiih,  which  my 
worthy  friend  had  so  earnestly  recommended 
to  me,  I  should  have  seen  a  lively  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  its  power  to  support  the  fe^ 
ble  spirit 

The  exhausted  sufferer  was  still  able  to 
speak  ;  and,  as  if  aware  that  time  with  her  jj 
was  short,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  ami  fl 
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od  beside  her,  and  looking  implor- 
my  face,  entreated  me,  in  the  simple 
:e  of  her  heart,  to  put  my  trust  solely 
rely  in  Him,  who  knows  what  Lb  best 
rail  creatures ;  "  for,"  continued  she, 
eerful  and  animated  tone,  <*  it  is  this 
i  supported  me;  it  is  this  that  will 
you." 

aged  mother  sat  by  the  bed,  with 
peace  in  her  countenance  than  I  had 
re  before ;  and  Ronald,  poor  Ronald, 
itten  to  his  inmost  soul,  covered  his 
h  both  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
bitterness  of  unspesikable  anguish ; 
les,  as  he  was  able  to  raise  up  his 
itching  Jenny's  eye  turned  towards 
ti  such  looks  of  tenderness  and  love, 
i  founteuns  of  his  tears  burst  forth 
nd  he  wept  like  a  child,  without  con- 
it  or  shame, 
may  those  tears  be  blessed !"  said 
ig  woman.  "  Think  not  of  me,  Ro- 
lien  I  am  gone.  I  was  but  like  a 
n  your  path,  love,  that  withered  at 
y.  But  think  of  the  flowers  of  para- 
1  the  burden  that  must  be  borne,  and 
le  that  must  be  fought,  before  we  can 
liere  they  bloom  for  ever.  Keep  on, 
I,  the  strife  will  soon  be  over ;  it  is 


worth  all  to  gain  the  prize !"  and,  so  saying, 
her  gentle  soul  departed. 

From  this  time  Ronald  was  an  altered 
man ;  not  but  that  he  had  sometimes  hard 
conflicts  before  he  could  compel  himself  pa- 
tiently to  endure  the  gnawing  worm  of  self- 
reproach;  but  what  with  the  vigilant  care 
of  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  winning  help- 
lessness of  his  poor  children,  and,  above  all, 
with  that  mercy,  whose  unfailing  fountains 
refresh  the  soul  of  the  penitent,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  on  a  steady  course,  without  any 
after  breacJi  of  regularity  of  life  or  conduct. 

Not  so,  my  poor  husband.  I  have  now 
watched  over  him  for  years.  I  have  seen 
him  dismissed  from  his  high  station,  and  re- 
turned thanks  that  he  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
I  have  descended  with  him  into  the  most  pri- 
vate and  secluded  walk  of  life ;  and  though 
I  have  found  in  that  walk  much  to  reconcile 
its  roughness,  and  smooth  down  its  thorns,  I 
still  lift  up  my  voice  from  a  weary  and 
wounded  spirit,  (and  oh  I  that  I  could  speak 
more  powerfully)  to  warn  the  trifling,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  rash,  from  that  most 
lamentable  of  all  calamities— most  irrepara- 
ble of  all  misfortunes — ^'  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage." 
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PREFACE. 


Though  well  aware  that  to  erase,  even 
from  a  popular  volume,  every  sentence 
against  which  an  objection  can  be  brought, 
most  be  to  leave  the  author  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  complaisant  artist  who  effiiced 
his  painting  in  his  endeavours  to  please 
the  public,  in  striking  out  every  part  which 
did  not  obtain  entire  approbation;  yet  is 
there  one  feature  in  the  Pictures  of  Private 
Life  which  has  been  hinted  at  by  more 
than  one  Review,  of  too  important  a  na- 
ture lo  be  passed  over  without  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  First  Series  of 
this  work  that  the  religious  sentiments  it 
contains  are  not  sufficiently  decided. 

If  by  decided  is  meant  sectarian,  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  I  have,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  volume,  studiously  avoided 
every  sentiment,  and  every  mode  of  ex- 
pression, not  common  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  deeming  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  all-sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  Had  that  purpose  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  I 
should  doubtless  have  made  many  additions 
from  my  own  peculiar  views  of  what  may 
be  most  expedient,  useful  and  salutary  un- 
der certain  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education.  But  these  views,  had  they 
even  agreed  with  one  particular  party,  and 
obtained  from  that  party  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  more  decided,  would  have 
been  of  little  service  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  might  possibly  in  some  cases 
have  prevented  the  introduction  of  more 


important  truth  upon  which  all  communi- 
ties agree. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  my 
object  is  rather  moral  than  religious.  To 
higher  teachers  I  leave  the  definition  of 
what  religion  is ;  my  humbler  and  more 
befitting  task  is  to  show  what  we  should 
be  without  its  supporting  and  purifying 
influence ;  to  point  out  the  difilerent  paths 
which  conduct  us  to  or  from  this  blessed 
goal;  and,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  idle 
and  the  thoughtless  the  cost  of  learning  by 
their  own  experience  what  fatal  conse- 
quences attend  upon  the  choice  of  an  er- 
roneous course. 

I  cannot  conmiit  the  present  volume  to 
the  good-will  of  the  public,  without  one 
word  of  a  lighter  nature  to  the  gossips 
who  sit  around  the  Christmas  fire — to 
those  whose  busy  hands  are  ever  ready  to 
direct  the  arrow  for  which  they  have  not 
bent  the  bow.  By  such,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  my  last  volume 
on  the  subject  of  personality — a  subject  on 
which  I  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  been  more  guilty  of  inadvertency 
than  design;  and  that  many  likenesses 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  names  and  initials,  of  which  I 
was  altogether  unconscious  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

That  an  author  should  draw  a  likeness 
without  knowing  it,  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  thought  by  which  an 
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future.  I  now  offer  to  the  public  a  yolome 
containing  many  characters,  all  so  care- 
fully selected,  watched  and  guarded,  that, 
but  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  hu- 
manity and  consequent  particip^on  in 
human  infirmities,  I  could  almost  defy  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most  penetrating  eye  to  de- 
tect a  resemblance,  unless  it  be  to  my 
friends'  friends,  and  surely  I  shall  not  be 
considered  accountable  for  that 

To  those  who  have  been  more  active 
than  judicious  in  distributing  the  like- 
nesses of  the  last  volume,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  look  for  themselves  alone 
in  this,  and  that  they  confine  their  search 
to  the  examples  that  are  most  praiseworthy. 
K  they  succeed,  how  happy  will  it  be  for 
them  and  me ! — How  much  happier,  than 
should  they  choose  out  the  most  exception- 
able characters,  ^x  them  upon  individuals 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  blame  the  writer 
for  the  consequences. 


abstract  idea  is  derived.  But  to  use  the 
parallel  of  painting,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  let  us  suppose  an  artist  employed 
in  representing  a  personification  of  mel- 
ancholy. He  gives  himself  up  for  a  while 
to  the  abstract  idea.  But  his  business  is  to 
convey  it  to  others,  and  imagination  quickly 
produces  the  figure  to  which  memory  has 
(unconsciously  to  him)  given  the  features 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  has  possibly 
derived  his  first  or  most  forcible  impres- 
sions of  melancholy.  While  absorbed  in 
the  single  idea  derived  from  these  impres- 
sions, he  pursues  his  work  without  recog- 
nizing the  likeness,  until  others  more  dis- 
criminating are  kind  enough  to  point  it 
out ;  and,  then,  if  the  representation  should 
by  chance  be  of  any  temperament,  quality, 
or  passion,  more  despicable  than  melan- 
choly, woe  to  the  poor  painter  I 

There  is  no  teacher  like  experience; 
there  is  no  proper  regret  for  the  past  but 
that  which  produces  amendment  for  the 
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CHAPTER  L 

Am  the  Rev.  Charles  Forester,  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Haughton,  was  turning  down 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  his 
own  quiet  dwelling  in  the  valley,  he  was  met 
by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Percival,  who,  laying  hold 
of  the  rein  of  his  bridle,  playfully  cried  out, 
"  A  boon !  a  boon !" 

**  What  is  your  pleasure,  fair  dame  ?"  ask- 
ed the  rector. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  day,"  replied  the  lady, 
^  appointed  for  certain  rural  sports,  such  as 
fishing,  boating,  and  the  like :  and  we  desire 
the  company  of  your  daughter  Agnes,  who 
always  adds  double  pleasure  to  whatever 
party  she  may  honour  with  her  presence." 

Mr.  Forester  shook  his  head.  *^  I  do  not 
like  your  parties  upon  water;  Agnes  may 
I  lit  in  damp  shoes,  to  say  the  least  of  the  dan- 
|ger;"  and  he  hit  his  pony  a  smart  stroke 
upon  the  neck,  which  made  him  quickly  dis- 
entangle his  rein,  and  start  off  at  a  brisk 
trot 

Mrs.  Percival  walked  off  also  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  knowing,  by  long  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  lordly  man, 
that  the  less  she  said  to  urge  her  suit,  the 
more  likely  was  her  brother's  heart  to  relent 


It  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  at  her 
side. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  <<that 
the  poor  child  has  but  little  entertainment  at 
home,  and  that,  if  she  does  really  add  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  party,  she  might  as 
well  go.  But  mind,  sister ;  in  the  article  of 
clothing,  I  depend  upon  you,  as  understand- 
ing these  things  better  than  myself;  and  if. 
she  should  catch  cold  —  " 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Percival;  **I  will  gladly  bear  all  the 
punishment  you  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon 
me,  if  she  should  catch  cold." 

The  morning  was  beautiful  when  the 
merry  group  set  off.  Agnes,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  the  painful  lesson,  that  when 
boys  go  forth  to  enjoy  themselves,  girls  must 
stay  at  home,  took  the  place,  prepared  for 
her  comfort  and  safety  with  cloaks,  cushions, 
and  wrappers,  which  she  pushed  aside  as 
soon  as  her  father  and  Mrs.  Percival  had  con- 
cluded their  many  charges  to  the  old,  expe- 
rienced watermen,  and  were  fairly  out  of 
sight  Close  beside  her  sat  her  cousin  Arnold 
Percival,  a  tall,  commanding-looking  youth, 
some  years  older  than  herself,  whose  right 
to  the  privileged  seat  no  one  disputed;  and 
at  the  farthest  possible  distance,  stripped  to 
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his  Bhirt  sleeves,  and  tugging  at  the  oar,  was 
his  younger  brother,  Walter.  These  two 
boys  (or  young  men,  as  they  were  more  like- 
ly to  have  called  Uiemselvca,)  were  each 
born  to  an  inheritance  as  diflercnt  as  tlie  dis- 
positions which  tliey  carried  along  witli  them. 
Arnold  was  heir  to  an  entailed  estate,  which 
would,  at  some  future  time,  afford  him  the 
possession  of  an  almost  princely  fortune : 
Walter  had  no  other  dependance  tlian  upon 
a  clear  head  and  ready  hand.  Gladly  would 
Arnold  have  shared  half  his  wealth  witli 
Walter;  but  Walter,  since  he  was  not  bom 
with  a  title  to  it,  scrupled  to  receive  the 
slightest  pecuniary  obligation  from  his  bro- 
ther. Perhaps,  had  their  hearts  been  laid 
open,  pride  would  have  been  found  the  only 
quality  in  which  tliey  resembled  each  other ; 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  of  an  open  domineer- 
ing character,  while  his  brother's  was  so 
deep  and  hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discerni- 
ble in  his  outward  actions.  Arnold's  charac- 
teristics, as  a  boy,  were  indolence  and  indif- 
ference ;  the  one  arising  partly  from  consti- 
tution, partly  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
should  never  be  called  upon  for  exertion ;  the 
other  from  a  general  distrust  of  kindness, 
and  latent  suspicion  that  his  money,  not  him- 
self, was  tlie  object  of  attraction.  Walter 
would  have  been  enthusiastic  almost  to  mad- 
ness, had  it  not  been  for  the  common  sense 
and  correct  feeling  which  kept  all  tlie  exuber- 
ance of  his  mind  in  check:  thus  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pursue  his  favorite  employments 
in  secret,  to  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  to  la- 
bour and  endure,  with  a  pertinacity  that  was 
almost  certain  to  ensure  success.  What  his 
favourite  employments  were,  and  what  the 
degree  of  mental  power  he  was  capable  of 
exercising,  few  people  suspected,  and  none 
knew;  for  he  was  careless  at  school,  and 
made  little  progress  in  the  beaten  track  of 
learning.  Arnold  was  more  successful  in 
his  aquirements,  as  he  was  solicitous  that  no- 
thing should  be  wanting  to  complete  the  dig- 
nified and  imposing  character  to  which  he 
aspired.  Every  one  might  discover,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  Arnold  was  the  gentleman ; 
and  it  needed  as  little  penetration  to  see  that 


Walter  would  one  day  be  the  man  of  upright  I 
and  steady  usefulness,  of  strict  punctuality,  I 
promptness,  and  integrity  in  the  common  af- 1 
fairs  of  life.    Arnold  never  called  a  sen-ant , 
or  ordered  a  horse,  but  tliey  were  ready  on  | 
the  instant     Walter   hated  tliat   any  one  I 
should  do  for  him  what  he  was  able  to  do  for  I 
himself;  but  when  lie  did  require  service  | 
from  his  mother's  domestics,  he  could  obtain 
it  as  readily  for  love,  as  hia  brother  could  for 
fear.    Arnold  held  no  communication  with 
what  Walter  was  accustomed  to  call  theute- 
/u/  classes  of  society ;  but  Walter  listened 
to  their  complaints,  redressed  their  grievan- 
ces as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  showed  them 
respect  by  a  thousand  litde  acta  of  considera- 
tion, richly  worth  their  cost    Arnold's  face 
was  of  a  handsome,  proud,  and  melancholy 
cast,  finely  moulded,  but  cold  and  inanimate ; 
and  the  glance  of  his  beautiful  dark  eye  was 
generally  directed  to  distant  objects,  or  wan- 
dered on  in  listless  and  dreamy  vacuity; 
while  Walter,  much  below  his  brother  in 
stature,  was  equally  inferior  to  him  in  all 
that  could  strike  the  attention  of  the  superfi- 
cial observer.    His  eyes  were  blue  and  clear, 
and  usually  concentrated  in  their  look,  as  if 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  fixed  upon  some 
powerful  image,  or  strong  focus  of  light,  re- 
vealed only  to  his  inward  vision;   his  lips 
were  thin,  firm,  and  compressed^  and  ail  bif 
movements  decided,  prompt,  and  energetic ; 
he  had,  besides,  in  very  early  life,  an  uncom- 
mon flow  of  animal  spirits,  so  that,  before  he 
began  to  tliink  deeply,  he  played  with  more 
vivacity  than  any  other  boy.    At  the  time 
of  the    fishing    party,  tlie  cliange    in  his 
character  had  but  just  appeared.      Some 
rude  attempts  at   mechanism,  closely  con- 
cealed in  the  remotest  comer  of  his  private 
closet,  bore  testimony  to  earnest  and  grave  I 
thought;  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  boy 
about  him  still  to  sit  long  at  any  employment 
and  he  now  laughed,  shouted,  and  rowed  with 
unrivalled  strength  and  determination. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun  shone 
out  in  cloudless  light;  the  boat  glided  swiftly 
over  the  waters ;  the  trees  bent  down  their 
feathery  boughs  as  if  to  soothe  the  rippling 
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stream  that  foamed  and  fretted  against  the 
rocky  slioreB,  and  the  birds  sung  sweetly  in 
tlie  distance,  until  startled  from  the  branches, 
they  winged  their  rapid  flight  away  from 
this  region  of  peace  and  beauty.  All  things 
above,  around  and  beneath,  wore  the  garb 
of  nature's  holiday ;  and  even  Arnold, 
charmed  out  of  liimself,  sent  forth  his  deep- 
toned  voice  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  song. 
At  length  they  reached  the  basin  or  broad 
space  in  the  river,  where  their  sport  was  to 
begin.  Lightly  every  foot  sprang  from  the 
boat,  and  Agnes,  no  less  eager  tlian  the  rest, 
seizing  the  line  which  Walter  had  prepared, 
took  her  place  beside  a  drooping  birch  and 
imited  for  her  prey. 

Arnold  alone,  of  all  the  party,  declined  to 
enter  into  their  amusement  Striding  from 
rock  to  rock,  he  quickly  disappeared  from 
their  sight,  and,  winding  round  a  high  point 
which  jutted  out  into  the  stream,  seated  him- 
self like  an  eagle  upon  its  height,  exalted,  in 
his  own  ideas,  to  as  great  a  superiority  over 
the  merry  creatures  he  had  le(\,  as  this  soli- 
tary rock  was  above  the  shallow  waters  rip- 
pling at  its  base.  On  his  difficult  and  circui- 
tous path  he  had  gathered  handfuls  of  fern 
and  wild  flowers,  each  little  group  a  picture 
of  woodland  beauty,  enough  to  send  the  spirit 
up  to  Heaven  in  the  incense  of  gratitude ; 
and  now  the  misanthrope  amused  himself  by 
casting  them  one  by  one  into  the  stream  be- 
low, moralizing  as  they  dropped  flrom  his 
fingers  and  fluttered  in  the  summer  wind 
upon  the  emptiness  and  worthless  of  all 
things.  Wearied  as  man  must  naturally  be 
with  that  sjTstem  of  reasoning  which  tends 
to  establish  the  non-existence  of  useful  ends, 
and  wise  purposes  in  the  creation,  Arnold  at 
bst  descended  from  his  height  and  joined  the 
party  below.  Some  were  reclining  in  laugh- 
ing indolence  upon  the  rocks ;  some  pursu- 
I'  mg  their  amusement  in  solitary  silence ;  and 
others  exulting  in  the  triumph  of  a  first  bite ; 
while  Walter  was  busily  employed  in  lead- 
ing Agnes  away  from  the  deceitful  and  slip- 
pery shore,  to  some  safer  standing-place,  ar- 
ranging her  tackle,  and  doing  every  thing 
br  her  except  draw  out  her  luckless  victims. 


Arnold  looked  upon  his  brother  and  his 
fair  cousin  with  the  same  sneer  of  contempt 
with  which  he  had  first  regarded  the  group 
of  idlers  and  the  patient  solitaries  farther  up 
the  stream.  He  made  no  remark ;  but  his 
countenance  and  his  character  were  so  well 
known  to  all,  that  they  bore  along  with  them 
an  influence  more  readily  felt  than  explained. 

Agnes  laid  down  the  line  and  said  she  was 
weary;  Walter  took  it  up  and  walked  off* 
with  an  air  that  showed  his  will,  if  not  his 
power,  to  catch  every  fish  in  the  river ;  the 
idlers  rose  and  wondered  \^en  the  party 
would  think  it  time  to  eat;  the  solitaries 
gave  up  their  fruitless  task  and  gathered 
round  their  friends ;  while  Agnes,  ever  the 
first  to  perceive  and  turn  away  the  dark 
spirit  of  discontent,  ran  for  the  baskets  of 
provisions,  and  began  to  place  around  upon 
the  rocks  the  welcome  viands  which  Mrs. 
Percival  had  prepared ;  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  her  endeavours  to  maintain  good  humour 
and  good  will,  that  they  were  backed  by  the 
keen  and  healthy  appetites  of  the  whole 
group.  Even  Arnold  could  eat;  and  Wal- 
ter, after  being  summoned  by  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  bugle,  ccune  wandering  up  from  his 
retreat 

Agnes  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  refresh- 
ment a  sort  of  picturesque  cave  or  hollow  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  where  they  were 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  branches  of  the 
feathery  birch,  and  lulled  by  the  ripple  of  the 
water  at  their  feet 

"  Is  it  not  happiness  to  be  here !"  exclaimed 
the  delighted  girl,  as  Arnold  took  his  wonted 
place  beside  her ;  but  there  was  no  answer 
in  his  face  to  any  voice  that  spoke  of  happi- 
ness, and  she  appealed  to  Walter  the  last  of 
a  row  of  boys  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
their  sylvan  temple.  He  answered  from  his 
clear  blue  eyes  with  such  a  look  as  the 
wounded  and  weary,  the  deceived  and  the 
deceitful,  try  in  vain  to  assume ;  a  look  that 
lasts  but  seldom  beyond  the  days  of  our 
childhood ;  a  look  that  reminds  us  of  a 
higher  and  purer  state  of  existence,  and  tells 
more  of  what  we  might  be  than  what  we 
are. 
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The  feast  was  ended,  the  songs  sung,  and 
all  were  ready  to  renew  their  sport 

"  Are  you  weary  ?"  asked  one. 

"  Weary  ?  never  !"  exclaimed  Walter, 
and  he  bounded  forth  again  like  a  young 
fawn  upon  the  dewy  plain.  Arnold  and  Ag- 
nes were  led  alone  to  their  meditations,  for 
Agnes  knew  that  her  grave  cousin  was  no 
favourite  with  the  boys;  **and  therefore," 
■aid  she  to  herself,  "  as  no  one  wishes  for  his 
company,  I  will  stay  with  him,  that  he  may 
not  be  left  entirely  alone." 

^  So  you  really  like  the  sport  of  fishing," 
said  Arnold. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Agnes,  "  I  like  to 
look  into  the  bosom  of  the  clear  water  where 
it  is  shaded  from  tlie  sun,  and  to  see  the 
rocks  and  pebbles  and  wild  weeds  on  the 
shore.  As  for  the  fishing,  I  donH  care  much 
about  that,  only  it  makes  an  object." 

**  What  a  pity,"  said  her  cousin,  "  that 
you  cannot  find  a  better  object  1  was 
thinking,  as  1  looked  down  upon  you  from 
the  rock,  tliat  amongst  all  tlie  savage  won- 
ders of  creation,  man  was  the  only  animal 
who  had  refinement  enough  in  his  cruelty  to 
make  one  living  creature  a  bait  for  the  des- 
truction of  another.  The  tiger,  tlie  cat,  and 
all  that  relentless  tribe,  are  accustomed  to 
sport  with  their  victims  before  they  devour 
them ;  but  when  we  see  tlie  lion  catcJi  the 
butterfly  and  hang  it  out  as  a  lure  for  the 
birds  of  the  air,  tliat  he  in  his  turn  may  prey 
upon  them,  then  may  we  truly  say  tliat  the 
lion  in  his  nature  is  noble  and  generous  as 
man.  I  watched  you  this  morning  for  hours, 
as  I  sat  alone ;  but  with  most  amazement 
my  eye  dwelt  upon  the  figure  of  a  fair  young 
girl,  who  snatched  out  m  triumph  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  stream,  and  left  them  on 
the  sandy  shore  to  pant  away,  in  lingering 
agonies,  the  miserable  remnant  of  their 
lives." 

Agnes  bent  down  her  head,  and  blushed 
in  silence.  At  last,  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  smile,  she  said,  "  You  are  too  se- 
vere, Arnold,  upon  a  small  matter ;  yet  now 
that  I  think  of  it  seriously,  I  camiot  say 


much  in  its  defence,  and  therefore,  I  will 
never  do  the  like  again." 

At  tliis  instant,  a  loud  splash  was  heard  in 
tlie  water,  and  a  general  cry  arose  from  the 
party.   '*  Walter,  poor  Walter,  has  fallen  io  P 

Arnold  did  not  stay  to  hear  more.  He 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  from  the 
first  impulse  of  a  naturally  kind  heart,  he 
leaped  into  die  stream.  The  hollowi 
amongst  the  rocks  were  so  deep  and  deceit- 
ful, that  it  was  some  time  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  and  dmgging  his  bro- 
ther to  tlie  shore.  Agnes  waa  at  his  side  in 
a  moment,  chafing  his  temples,  his  hands, 
and  his  feet,  but  apparently  without  avaiL 

"Let  us  carry  him,"  said  she,  *'to  the 
nearest  house ;"  and  directly  all  the  boys  of- 
fered their  services,  for  Walter  was  the 
pride,  and  the  joy,  of  every  heart,  tlie  prince 
of  comrades,  tlie  king  of  good  fellowsliip 
and  glee. 

Arnold  took  upon  himself  to  direct  who 
should  ixaaisi  and  who  should  not,  walking  | 
at  tlie  head  of  the  party,  and  pointing  out  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river. 
Here  he  stood  over  his  brother  in  a  calm 
and  collected  manner,  ordering  such  meaoi 
to  be  tried  as  he  believed  to  be  most  rational 
and  efficacious ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  glow 
of  life  return  to  tlie  cheeks  of  Walter  and 
joy  to  tlie  watcliful  eyes  around  him,  than 
Arnold  withdrew  from  tlie  group,  and  only 
returned  to  reassure  himself  of  his  brother'! 
safety,  and  recommend  to  the  boys  who  had 
had  excitement  enough  for  one  day  at  least, 
that  tliey  should  seek  the  boatmen  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  homeward.  "  And  for 
you,  Agnes,"  said  he,  *^I  give  you  your 
choice :  If  you  prefer  remaining  witli  my 
brother,  you  shall ;  if  not,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  your  place."  On  which  Agnes 
decided  at  once  to  stay,  and  Arnold  walked 
off  witli  the  rest 

When  Walter  had  fully  recovered  the 
possession  of  his  faculties,  his  gratitude  wai 
beyond  bounds.  Starting  from  the  bed 
upon  which  he  had  been  laid,  he.  dressed 
himself  in  a  grotesque  suit  of  clothes  belong- 
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ing^  to  the  cottager's  son,  and  then  placing  a 
chair  beside  the  fire  for  Agnes,  assured  her 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  was  perfectly 
well,  and  that  she  alone  wos  in  danger  of 
suffering.  All  her  kindness  and  care  only 
redoubled  his  protestations  that  he  felt  no- 
thing but  health  and  gladness,  and  when  tlie 
carriage  sent  for  them  by  Mrs.  Percival,  ar- 
rived at  the  door,  he  assisted  his  gentle  cou- 
sin with  as  much  alacrity  and  politeness  as  if 
his  recent  exploit  in  the  water  had  been  no- 
thing but  a  dream.  The  time  before  they 
reached  home  was  spent  in  mutual  congra- 
tulations that  things  had  been  no  worse :  for 
"Oh!"  said  Walter,  "it  might  have  been 
you  dear  Agnes,  instead  of  me  V 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pbrhaps  the  kind  reader  will  not  unwil- 
lingly pass  on  with  me  over  the  space  of  a 
I  few  short  and  uneventful  years,  supposing 
I  by  a  slight  effort  of  the  mind,  that  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  time,  the  old  will  have 
grown  more  grey,  the  yo\mg  more  grave ; 
that  a  few  venerable  heads  will  have  been 
laid  in  the  quiet  tomb,  and  a  few  warm 
hearts  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
life  is  not  altogether  a  garden  of  flowers, 
tfiat  the  sun  of  human  happiness  does  not 
always  shine,  and  that  the  pictures  of  imagi- 
nation to  maintain  any  claim  to  truth,  must, 
like  the  world  which  they  flatteringly  repre- 
sent, have  their  revolutions  of  night  and 
day. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  look  in  upon  the 
parlour  of  Mrs.  Percival,  where  a  comely 
natron  with  whom  time  has  had  none  but 

I  gentle  dealings,  plies  her  quick  needle,  ever 
and  anon  glancing  round  to  ascertain  the  | 
perfect  and  systematical  adjustment  of  books, 
pictures,  and  vases  of  summer  flowers,  witJi 
which  her  elegant  apartment  is  profusely 
adorned.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
a  pale  girl  dressed  in  deep  mourning  is 
bending  ofer  a  halPfinished  drawing.    A 


girl — no !  when  she  raises  her  head,  and 
fixes  her  grave  and  earnest  eyes  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  aunt,  you  see  at  once, 
tliat  Agnes  Forester  is  no  longer  a  girl.  But 
why  that  ^^  sable  stole,"  and  meekly  braided 
hair, — and  why  the  absence  of  all  those  or- 
naments with  which  her  doating  father  used 
to  delight  to  see  his  child  adorned?  The 
fact,  that  Mr.  Forester  had  been  called  away 
to  his  long  home,  must  account  for  one  part 
of  the  change,  and  the  melancholy  truth  that 
he  had  left  behind  him  but  a  scanty  pittance 
for  his  daughter,  now  thrown  actually  upon 
the  kindness  and  protection  of  her  aunt,  must 
account  for  the  other.  The  anguish  of  the 
first  grief  which  ever  assailed  her  heart,  had 
given  to  the  once  happy  face  of  Agnes  a 
tinge  of  melancholy,  while  certain  difficulties 
arising  out  of  her  present  situation  with  a 
feeling  of  dependance,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
adapt  herself  in  every  way  to  what  a  strict 
sense  of  propriety  might  require,  added  a 
gravity  to  her  look  and  general  deportment 
somewhat  beyond  her  years.  Her  aunt,  too, 
though  of  a  disposition  naturally  kind,  frank 
and  generous,  had  just  that  prompt  decided 
matter-of-fact  way  of  speaking,  which,  ac- 
companied with  a  vein  of  dry  sarcastic  hu- 
mour, has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
seal  up  the  fountains  of  a  young  and  tender 
heart  To  magnify  small  grievances,  and 
brood  over  half  conceived  anxieties,  and 
**  weep  we  scarce  know  why,"  are  amongst 
the  weaknesses  of  youth,  while  our  portion 
is  yet  so  pleasant,  our  summer  so  bright,  and 
our  hopes  so  little  scathed,  that  we  can  afford 
this  expenditure  of  feeUng  witliout  any  ade- 
quate cause.  But  when  watclied  with  criti- 
cal inspection,  and  coolly  questioned  as  to 
the  direct  origin  of  our  tears,  we  learn  not  to 
cease  to  weep, — alas,  no !  but  to  weep  only 
in  private,  and  to  wear  for  tlie  public  a  mask, 
whose  unmeaning  and  impenetrable  aspect, 
bids  defiance  to  that  scrutiny  which  time  and 
experience  have  not  yet  prepared  us  to  bear. 
Thus  Agnes  Forester,  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunt,  was  a  correct,  amiable,  and  well-be- 
haved young  lady,  but  little  more ;  for  the 
full  tide  of  her  warm  feelings  was  only  per- 
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mitted  to  flow  without  restraint  in  secret  and 
solitude. 

"  Which  of  your  cousins  do  you  like  best?" 
asked  Mrs.  Percival,  all  on  a  sudden,  and 
fixing  upon  her  niece  a  look,  sharp  as  the 
needle  she  had  just  drawn  from  her  work, 
while  Agnes,  startled  no  doubt  by  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  question,  blushed  the  deepest 
crimson. 

*•  Why  do  you  hesitate,  child  ?"  continued 
the  aunt,  "  as  if  I  had  plunged  you  into  a 
metaphysical  dilemma." 

'*  It  is  a  subject  I  never  thought  of  before," 
said  Agnes,  <*  and  it  requires  time  to  decide 
upon." 

^  But  which  could  you  best  spare  ?  for,  as 
they  are  both  likely  to  leave  me  soon,  I  am 
constantly  weighing  and  balancing  the  losses 
I  shall  sustain." 

"  Both  likely  to  leave  you  1"  said  Agnes, 
looking  up. 

"  Yes,  both.  You  know  Arnold  must  go 
to  college ;  and  Walter,  poor  fellow  \  will 
be  obliged  to  pursue  some  employment  that 
will  afford  him  a  mamtenance  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

"  I  knew,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  Arnold  was 
constantly  talking  of  college,  but  I  did  not 
understand  that  he  really  meant  to  go." 

"I  hope  he  does,"  replied  the  mother. 
"  He  wants  knowledge  of  men  and  manners ; 
he  wants  association  with  the  world,  to  give 
him  a  better  opinion  of  it  But  this  is  no- 
thing to  my  purpose ;  I  want  to  know  which 
of  them  you  could  best  spare.  I  have  weir- 
ed the  matter  myself,  and  drawn  my  own 
conclusions ;  and  now  I  ask  you,  just  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me." 

Agnes  leaned  back  in  her  chair;  and 
while  playing  with  her  pencil,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  gave  her  mind  up  to 
itself,  more  than  she  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt" 

«  Why,  Arnold,"  said  she  at  last,  "  is  more 
my  compamon ;  he  rides  and  walks  with  me 
more  than  Walter  does." 

"  And  yet  Walter  trains  your  horse,  and 
takes  care  of  your  dog,  and  feeds  your  birds, 
and  does  ten  times  more  for  yocL" 


"That's  very  true,  and  I  should  be 
grateful  indeed  if  I  did  not  miss  him  sadly; 
but  if  he  went  out  into  the  world,  I  should 
have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  he  wmild 
always  make  friends,  and  obtain  good  will 
from  every  living  thing  around  him.  While 
for  Arnold  I  should  feel  such  dreadful  anxie- 
ty, lest  his  character  should  not  be  properly 
estimated.  Besides,  who  would  he  find  to 
love,  or  to  love  him,  amongst  the  multitude; 
or  who  would  ever  dive  into,  and  discover, 
the  excellent  qualities  that  lie  buried  in  hk 
heart 

^  And  pray,  may  I  ask  what  those  excel- 
lent qualities  are  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  deep,  mysterious.  Byron-like  sort 
of  virtue." 

"  I  am  equally  in  the  dark,"  replied  the 
aunt,  ^  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  the  no- 
ble poet    Perhaps  you  will  enlighten  me." 

'^A  wild,  recklessness,  disinterestednea, 

a something,  I  hardly  know  how  to 

give  it  a  name." 

"And  the  names  you  have  chosen,  mf 
dear  niece,  are  so  little  adapted  to  my  pre- 
conceived notions  of  moral  excellence,  that  I 
confess  I  hardly  understand  you.  But,  pin- 
ing over  his  wildness  and  recklessness^  v 
qualities  which  I,  as  a  mother,  am  not  caspt- 
ble  of  appreciating,  let  me  ask  in  what  wiy 
he  has  ever  shown  his  disinterestedness?" 

"  Oh !  in  a  thousand  ways,  dear  aun^  if 
you  did  but  know  him  better.  Was  it  not 
he  who  saved  his  brother  firom  a  watvj 
grave?" 

"  And  would  not  your  Newfoundland  dog 
have  done  the  same  ?" 

"I  cannot  talk  with  you,"  said  Agnes^ 
half  vexed   and  half  amused,  "you 
everything  to  ridicule." 

"Ah!  do  not  mistake  me,"  replied  her 
aunt ;  "  nor  think  that  a  mother  can  tora  la 
ridicule  the  melancholy  infatuation  of  her 
own  child,  and  of  one  whom  she  kms 
dearly  as  her  own.  I  thought  you  had  besa 
better  taught,  Agnes  Forester,  than  to  eiD 
that  virtue  which  glitters  only  in  the  dist 
pered  dream  of  a  delirious  poet  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  little  virtue  in  iboaa  ehano- 
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ten  which  separate  themselves  from  the 
chain  of  humaa  sympathy,  and  cannot  stoop 
and  bend,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ge- 
neral good  of  society." 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  as  he  en- 
tered just  in  time  to  catch  tlie  cipsing  sen- 
tence, "  there  spoke  the  spirit  of  one  who 
deserves  a  crown  of  glory  from  that  society 
which  she  idolizes.  Of  glory  such  as  no- 
thing but  the  flash  of  the  meteor,  and  tlie 
glimmer  of  the  glow-worm,  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  sun-beam  on  the  wave,  can  rival  in 
stability  and  weight  Are  you,  my  fair  cou- 
sin, taking  lessons  in  my  mother*8  system  of 
popularity  ?  Allow  me  to  add  my  voice  to 
hers.  First,  then,  as  a  dutiful  son,  I  take  up 
her  earnest  injunction,  that  you  stoop,  and 
bend,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  good  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  better  to  ensure  this  laudable 
end,  you  shall  move  amongst  mankind  upon 
the  principle  of  the  serpent,  for  ever  coiling, 
winding,  and  unfolding,  so  as  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies,  and  pierce  with  poi- 
soned fang,  under  the  shield  of  friendship. 
In  the  ^  game  of  life,^  that  weary  clog  which 
we  call  a  heart,  must  be  cast  off  and  led  be- 
hind. You  will  need  nothing  of  your  own, 
but  laughter  for  the  merry  and  sighs  for  the 
sad,  good  principles  for  the  pious,  and  good 
wishes  for  the  poor.  Add  to  whicli,  you 
must  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a  spark  to  the 
rinng  star,  and  a  hand  to  extinguish  the 
(ailing ;  you  must  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  take  the  tone  of  the  leader,  what- 
ever that  leader  may  be.  You  must  have  no 
feeling  but  what  serves  to  animate  and 
beautify  your  face,  no  prejudices  but  those 
of  the  friends  who  surround  you  ;  no  spleen, 
but  when  you  are  wanted  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles ;  no  revenge  but  for  their  wrongs ;  no 
hatred  but  for  their  enemies.  With  such 
qualifications  you  may  fairly  mix  in  that 
whirlpool  of  base  passions,  falsehood,  and 
weariness  which  is  called  society.  Believe 
me,  dear  Agnes,  there  is  nothing  to  repay 
yon  (or  the  trial,  unless  you  are  longing  to 

(exchange  your  beauty  for  vile  paint,  your 
fiur  brow  for  wrinkles,  your  smiles  for  de- 
eeitiul  blandishments,  and  your  warm  heart 


for  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  kindness  which 
welcomes  you  into  wIigU  is  called  the  ^  bo- 
som of  society,'  is  nothing  better  than  a 
snare  to  beguile  you  into  an  exposure  of 
your  tlioughts  and  feelings,  that  the  vul- 
tures who  prey  upon  the  peace  of  their  hu- 
man victims,  may  thrust  their  ravenous 
beaks  into  your  hearts  core.  The  flattery 
which  hails  your  approach,  is  only  to  lure 
you  on  to  fresh  antics  for  tlie  sport  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  generosity  which  heaps 
honours  and  favours  on  your  head,  has  its 
tenfold  reward  in  the  chains  which  it  is  tlius 
enabled  to  throw  around  your  feet" 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival,  coolly, 
"  this  society  which  you  vilify,  is  made  up  of 
creatures  very  much  resembling  ourselves. 
You,  I  suppose,  as  being  most  important,' 
personate  one  of  the  vultures  who  prey  with 
their  naughty  beaks.  Agnes  is  amongst  the 
generous,  who  throw  chains — and  since 
there  is  nothing  better  lefl  for  me,  1  must  be 
of  the  multitude  who  laugh ;"  and,  so  say- 
ing, she  led  the  dignified  orator  to  enlighten 
his  fair  cousin  yet  further  upon  the  never- 
ending  source  of  eloquence,  the  follies  and 
abuses  of  society. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  that  unfortunate  disunion  of  feeling 
whicli  too  frequently  separated  Arnold  Per- 
cival from  all  intimate  and  heartfelt  com- 
munion with  his  mother,  she  was  accustomed 
to  seek  relief  in  the  clear,  constant,  and  ra- 
tional character  of  her  son  Walter ;  and  now, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  whiph  slie  had  just 
received  for  him,  she  entered  the  apartment 
tkat  was  considered  exclusively  his  own; 
not  an  elegant  dressing-room,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  perfumery,  where  the  interesting 
occupant  lounges  at  ease  upon  luxurious 
sofas,  or  sits  as  it  were  ^^  corporeally  amal- 
gamated with  the  downy  cushions,"  glan- 
cing over  the  well-penned,  or  rather  well- 
printed  page  of  a  new  and  fashionable  novel ; 
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but  a  wide,  low,  half-furnished  chamber,  with 
a  north  aspect,  where,  before  a  large  table, 
spread  over  with  papers  and  plans,  rough- 
drawings,  estimates,  and  valuations,  the 
young  engineer  was  accustomed  to  spend 
half  the  day,  and  sometimes  half  the  night 

**  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  handing  it  to  him;  and  Walter, 
taking  out  his  penknife,  cut  round  the  wax 
with  as  much  exactness  as  if  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  seals.  With  lips  compressed, 
and  eye  steady  and  sedate,  he  glanced  over 
its  contents,  and  tlien  presented  it  to  his 
mother. 

It  was  the  letter  he  had  long  been  anx- 
iously expecting,  and  came  to  inform  him 
that  a  situation  for  which  he  had  applied 
some  time  ago,  was  now  open  to  him. 

"  This  is  just  what  you  wished  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival,  returning  the  letter ;  and  she 
would  have  congratulated  her  son  on  ihe 
success  of  his  application,  but  for  a  sudden 
difficulty  she  felt  in  accompanying  her  words 
with  that  cheerfulness  of  look  and  maimer, 
without  which  congratulations  can  be  of  little 
value.  And  Walter,  too,  kept  his  eyes  closely 
fixed  upon  tlic  elevation  of  a  bridge  which 
lay  before  him,  while  he  expatiated  upon  his 
good  fortune,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  him- 
self desire  it  more  than  he  really  did. 

"And  when? — "  asked  Mrs.  Percival; 
but  she  could  say  no  more,  for  she  felt  that, 
in  losing  this  excellent  son,  the  repose  of  her 
heart  in  its  domestic  sphere  would  be  gone 
— the  charm  of  happiness  which  bound  her 
to  her  own  fire-side  would  be  broken. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Walter,  rising,  and 
affectionately  taking  his  mother^s  hand,  *'  I 
suppose  it  must  be  soon.  When  a  hard  task 
has  to  be  accomplished,  the  more  speedily 
we  commence  with  it  the  better.  Were  I 
to  wait  until  I  really  felt  in  my  heart  that  I 
was  willing  to  leave  you,  I  should  be  here 
for  ever :  and  yet  I  would  gladly  have  been 
allowed  more  time."  And  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  reverie,  in  which  he  recounted,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  the  many  things  he  wished  to 
have  accomplished  before  his  departure  from 
home.    Thete  servicei,  upon  which  his  heart 


had  been  fixed,  related  chiefly  to  his  mother 
and  her  affairs ;  but  the  account  wound  up 
with  the  training  of  a  new  pony,  so  as  to 
make  it  gentle  enough  for  Agnes  to  ride. 

**  1  think,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  **  you  need  feel  no  anxiety 
about  the  pony ;  Arnold's  young  horse  soemi 
to  suit  Agnes  so  well.  See !  see !  how  she 
reins  it  in."  But  Walter  was,  or  at  least  ap- 
peared to  be,  busy  again  at  his  work,  from 
which  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  ambling  of  a  high-mettled  steed ;  and 
such  was  his  dislike  to  see  a  woman  brou^ 
into  any  sort  of  difficulty  or  danger,  withom 
a  good  and  sufHcient  reason,  tJiat  he  neither 
saw,  nor  wished  to  sec,  how  skilfully  Agnei 
could  manage  Arnold's  horse. 

The  road  which  the  equestrians  had  cho- 
sen was  particularly  suited  to  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  the  misanthrope ;  for  it  led  them 
to  the  brow  of  a  bold  promontory,  where 
they  were  surrounded  by  scenes  of  rugged 
and  lonely  grandeur,  amidst  which  man  in 
his  civilized  and  social  state,  could  hardly 
fmd  a  resting  place.  Here,  when  the  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  breakers  dashed  against 
the  white  rocks,  and  curled  in  foaming  eddies 
far  up  into  the  echoing  caves,  Arnold  would 
oflen  come,  and  stand  a  silent  and  delighted 
spectator  of  the  warring  elements.  But  now 
the  sun  had  risen  upon  a  clear  and  smiliog 
day,  and  the  wind  viras  so  still  that  the  leaves 
scarce  fluttered  on  ilie  topmost  bough%  and 
therefore  Arnold  had  asked  his  cousin  Agnes 
to  join  him  in  his  ride ;  and  she,  with  that 
submissive  gendeness  with  which  women  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  bow  to  lofly  and  com- 
manding spirits,  had  laid  aside  her  pencil 
and  her  books,  and  equipped  herself  for  t 
morning's  excursion— perhaps  not  unwil- 
lingly ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  interesting 
companion  which  Arnold  could  make  him- 
self when  he  chose  to  condescend,  riding  it- 
self was  a  perfect  delight  to  her;  and  the 
fresh  air  that  swept  over  the  hi^  promon- 
tory, at  whose  base  the  mighty  ocean  wm  I 
slumbering,  the  cry  of  innumerable  sea-birds  | 
perched  upon  the  ledges  of  the  clifl%  orf 
stretching  their  white  wings,  and  suIiDgfl 
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away — away  over  the  blue  depth  of  silent 
waters,  the  Bon-beams  dancing  on  the  pebbly 
■hore,  now  revealing  the  minute  and  exqui- 
site workmanship  of  nature  in  the  feathery 
sea-weed  and  the  sparkling  shells,  and  then 
lighting  up  the  bold  outline  of  stupendous 
rockd,  and  tlirowing  back  their  shadows  far 
and  deep — all  combined  to  give  life,  and  joy, 
and  animation,  to  one  who  was  peculiarly 
formed  for  that  happiness  which  derives  a 
perpetual  supply  from  the  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony,  of  the  creation. 

Arnold,  too,  was  wont  to  feel  a  lighter  and 
more  genial  spirit  stirring  within  him,  when 
away  from  the  haunts  of  man ;  nor  was  Ag- 
nes the  less  happy  that  hers  was  the  only 
companionship  which  his  reserved  and 
gloomy  nature  could  brook. 

"  He  hates  mankind,  but  he  does  not  hate 
me ;  to  others  he  is  sullen  and  unsocial,  but 
to  me  generous  and  kind ;  the  chords  which 
produce  nothing  but  hart^h  and  discordant 
sounds  for  the  vulgar  ear,  are  turned  to 
melody  for  mine;"  was  tlie  frequent  lan- 
guage of  her  heart,  which  bounded  with  tri- 
umphant gladness  at  tlic  thought;  and,  with 
the  happiness  of  one  who  rejoices  over  a  se- 
cret treasure,  fully  sensible  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  though  aware  that  others  are  not  ca- 
pable of  estimating  its  value,  she  uttered 
many  a  cordial  response  to  the  fitful  and  ca- 
pricious revealings  of  that  heart,  which  ex- 
posed its  internal  workings  to  no  eye  but 
hers. 

AAer  standing  for  some  time  upon  a  com- 
manding height,  which  overlooked  the  sea, 
Arnold  proposed  that  they  should  leave  their 
horses  at  a  small  inn,  frequented  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  and  situated  in  a  deep  ravine 
which  opened  through  precipitous  cliffs 
down  to  the  only  landing  place  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Here,  in  a  little 
sandy  creek,  lay  Arnold's  own  boat,  in  wli'ich, 
not  only  when  the  waves  were  calm  as  now, 
but  sometimes  when  it  needed  a  steady  brain 
and  adventurous  spirit  to  tempt  their  awak- 
ened fury,  he  was  accustomed  to  work  his 
passage  through  the  breakers,  and  then,  rest- 
ing on  his  oars,  would  dream  away  hours  of 


solitary  musing.  With  stout  and  manly  ef- 
forts, he  now  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and 
Agnes,  to  whom  the  air  and  exercise  of  the 
morning  had  given  more  than  her  wonted 
share  of  freshness  and  beauty,  seated  herself 
like  his  good  genius  beside  him. 

"Look  Arnold,"  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands  with  enthusiasm,  "look  at  the  white 
rocks  now!  Hark!  to  the  cry  of  the  sea 
birds,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  in  those  hol- 
low caves.  And  then  the  clear  depth  be- 
neath us ! — Behold  what  a  world  is  below  I 
Masses  of  stupendous  magnitude  like  the 
cliffs  above,  down,  down  to  an  immeasura- 
ble depth !  Think  if  we  should  strike  upon 
some  of  their  rugged  and  frightful  pinnacles 
which  are  barely  discernible  through  the 
deceitful  water ;  if  a  gale  should  arise,  or  a 
whirlpool  draw  us  in  with  its  devouring 
strength !" — 

"  Then  we  should  die  together !"  said  Ar- 
nold, and  Agnes  looked  up  into  his  face  to 
see  if  there  was  more  in  his  words  than  *  met 
the  ear.' 

Accustomed  to  behold  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  eyes  cold  and  averted,  she  now 
blushed  to  find,  that  for  tlie  first  time  in  her 
life,  they  were  fixed  upon  her  witli  tender- 
ness and  deep  interest;  for  such  was  the 
high  tone  of  his  reserved  and  stately  charac- 
ter, and  such  more  especially  had  been  his 
uniformly  respectful  delicacy  towards  her- 
self, that  she  had  never  before  been  remind- 
ed by  look  or  word,  of  tlie  probability  tliat  he 
could  be  more  to  her  than  a  brother. 

How  mighty  and  mysterious  are  the  influ- 
ences of  association,  which  strike  the  multi- 
tudinous keys  of  thought  and  feeling,  some- 
times ringing  a  thousand  changes  upon  a 
single  word  or  an  unexpected  look ! 

For  some  time  Agnes  remained  in  silent 
musing,  her  head  turned  away  from  Arnold, 
and  her  hand  drooping  down,  so  as  just  to 
touch  tlie  sparkling  waters  that  rippled 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  Her  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  wide  scene  of  splendour  and 
beauty  that  was  spread  before  her,  and  ap- 
parently her  mind  went  along  with  it  into 
the  clefts  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the 
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sea-weed  lay  in  dark  and  heavy  mosBes,  or 
high  up  to  the  promontory's  brow,  or  far  into 
the  horizon,  where  a  few  white  sails  w^erc 
seen  like  aerial  beings  winging  tlieir  flight 
to  a  distant,  it  might  be,  to  a  happier  land. 
Alas  !  no !  her  thoughts  had  now  little  to  do 
with  the  loveliness  of  nature.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  in  the  land  of  visions,  conjuring  up 
strange  pictures  of  the  future,  in  which  the 
only  actors  that  appeared  in  her  air-built 
castles  were  herself,  and  that  mysterious  and 
unfathomable  being  who  seemed  formed  to 
be  tlie  ruler  of  her  destiny. 

''Here,"  said  Arnold,  replacing  his  oars 
and  folding  his  arms,  "here  is  loneliness 
enough.  Ah !  give  me  the  inhospitable  des- 
ert, where  I  may  breathe  and  move  in  free- 
dom ;  or  the  wide  waste  of  boundless  ocean, 
where  upon  its  restless  bosom  '  I  still  may 
ride  and  sleep.' " 

"And  here,"  said  Agnes,  "would  it  be 
your  happiness  to  be  alone  ?" 

•'  No,  not  alone.  If  any  mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould  could  be  found,  whose  sense 
of  enjoyment  was  like  my  own ;  and  not  of 
enjoyment  only,  but  of  wrong,  and  injury, 
and  weariness,  and  oppression. — No,  Agnes, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  creature  con- 
stituted like  myself." 

"  But  is  it  necessary  that  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  should  have  feehngs  and  pre- 
judices like  our  own  ?" 

"  Ah !  there  you  touch  the  root  of  my  mEil- 
ady.  I  cannot  live  with  people.  If  I  hold 
any  companionship,  it  must  be  with  one  be- 
ing, and  one  only,  and  if  that  being  could  not 
look  upon  human  nature  witli  sentiments  like 
mine — if  she  brought  with  her  a  bright  eye, 
a  rosy  cheek,  and  a  heart  warm  and  sociiil 
as  your  own;  how  then  could  she  endure 
my  moodiness,  or  sacrifice  the  bloom  of  her 
life  to  the  premature  winter  of  mine  ?" 

"  She  would  endeavour,"  said  Agnes,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  arm,  '*to  make  the 
misanthrope  less  moody.  She  would  tell 
him  tliat  the  wide  universe,  even  in  whose 
deserts  are  fountains  of  delight,  was  created 
by  a  Being  wise  and  merciful,  who  has  al- 
lowed to  the  creatures  of  his  formation  just 


happiness  enough  in  this  life  to  make  them 
w^ish  for  eternity,  and  just  sufficient  suffering 
and  trial  to  fit  them  for  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment That  it  is  not  only  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  free  air  of  the  wilder- 
ness, that  we  feel  his  goodness ;  bat  in  the 
power  and  might  of  human  intellect,  in  the 
unshackled  intercourse  of  mind,  and  in  the 
kindly  affections  of  relationship  and  home." 
"  And  how  would  you  teach  this  to  me?" 
"  To  those  who  can  feel,  there  are  many 
ways  of  teaching.  But,  come,  it  is  time  to 
return." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  equestrians  reached  Mrs.  Per- 
cival's  door.  Waiter  appeared  as  usual, 
if  by  a  kind  of  magic  which  brought  him  al- 
ways to  tlie  very  spot  where  Agnes  wished 
to  dismount,  and  at  tlie  very  moment  when 
she  wanted  a  helping  hand,  and  was  happy 
to  find  a  cheerful  welcome  back.  To-day, 
however,  she  only  answered  by  a  slight  in- 
clination of  her  head,  and  scarcely  a  single 
smile  to  Walter's  congratulations  on  her  safe 
return ;  nor  did  she  appear  either  surprised 
or  deeply  interested,  when  he  said,  in  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  as  they  walked  to- 
gether into  the  house,  "  I  am  going  to  leave 
you,  Agnes." 

"  Going  to  leave  us !    When  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  I  believe." 

"  What,  so  soon !" 

But  all  tliis  was  said  with  such  a  carelesi 
and  wandering  eye,  that  Walter,  whose 
heart  had  been  full  enough  before,  turned 
suddenly  away  from  his  unfeeling  cousin, 
and  scarcely  exchanged  another  word  with 
her  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  is  true  her  behaviour  appeared  unfeeling 
to  one  who  was  looking,  on  tliis  occasion  tt 
least,  for  a  little  sympathy — a  little  kindness, 
in  return  for  all  that  he  had  lavished  upon  her: 
but  it  is  fortunate  for  the  human  heart  that 
it  cannot  feel  at  all   points  at  the 
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time ;  and  Agnes  had  seen  a  sort  of  vision 
that  morning,  which  Ic[\  her  little  interest  for 
the  realities  around  her. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  was  spent 
by  Walter  and  his  mother  in  all  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  an 
unusually  active  part,  hurrying  from  room  to 
room  with  a  firm  and  determined  step,  as  if 
the  very  violence  with  which  he  trod  the 
floors  at  the  same  time  trampled  down  some 
painful  and  almost  uncontrolable  feeling. 
The  mighty  business  of  packing  weui  at  last 
nearly  completed;  unloaded  shelves  and 
empty  drawers  were  again  examined,  and 
one  thing  only  was  wanted — a  piece  of  music, 
which  Agnes  had  copied  for  him,  and  which 
was  still  amongst  her  own,  beneath  the  piano 
in  the  drawing-room.  His  strong  hand 
trembled  when  he  touched  the  door ;  but  he 
did  open  it  at  last;  and  there,  half  shrouded 
in  the  muslin  drapery  of  the  window,  stood 
his  cousin  and  his  brother,  with  tlie  pale  moon- 
beams shining  on  them  through  the  fringe  of 
jeasamine,  which  formed  a  canopy  above, 
and  sent  forth  its  delicious  odours  through 
the  casement,  now  thrown  open  to  admit  the 
sweet  scents  and  sounds  of  summer's  twilight 


The  two  friends,  who  looked  so  much  like 
tovers,  were  carrying  on  an  earnest  conver- 
sation in  low  murmurs,  which  was  hardly  in- 
terrupted by  Walter's  entrance.  Q,uick  as 
thought,  he  turned  over  all  the  music,  and 
then,  snatching  up  the  piece  he  wanted, 
■tumbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  humming  a  merry  tune  as  he 
went 

Whether  Agnes  had  never  been  told  that 
her  cousin  would  leave  early  in  the  morning, 
or  whether,  after  being  told,  she  had  really 
forgotten  it,  does  not  appear  very  decided. 
When  she  retired  to  rest  that  night,  however, 
she  had  no  definite  idea  that,  to  sec  him 
again  before  his  departure,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  shake  off  her  slumbers  long  before 
the  usual  hour ;  nor,  indeed,  if  she  had  been 
tol  1,  would  this  have  been  easily  accomplish- 
ed ;  for  sleep  was  long  that  night  in  visiting 
her  eyelids — such  lively  and  varied  images 


gathered  round  her,  amongst  which  her 
cousin  Arnold  bore  no  insignificant  part 
Every  development  of  his  mysterious  charac- 
ter was  examined,  admired,  and  dwelt  upon. 
Looks,  words,  and  circumstances,  were  re- 
called ;  comparisons  were  drawn ;  disjoint- 
ed things  were  united ;  qualities  the  most  op- 
posite to  each  other  were  reconciled  and 
mingled ;  and  then  all  were  woven  together 
into  that  frail  and  fantastic  garment  wliich 
imagination  throws  over  the  future,  beauti- 
fying, in  the  distance,  that  which,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  may  prove  to  be  nothing  better 
tlian  a  waste  or  a  ruin. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning,  Wal- 
ter arose  and  looked  out  upon  the  dewy 
lawn.  "  Here  they  will  wander  in  the  cool 
evening,"  thought  he,  "when  I  am  panting 
in  the  dust  of  the  city.    But  it  matters  not 

I  will  never  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and 
when  I  can  assist  my  mother,  she  will  be 
better  able  to  afford  a  home  for  Agnes ; — 
perhaps  Agnes  will  not  need  one  then," 
was  the  thought  which  followed  ;  and  tliere 
is  no  knowing  where  his  meditations  might 
have  carried  him,  had  not  his  mother  tapped 
gently  at  his  door,  and  asked  some  kind 
question  about  his  comfort.  It  was  evident 
that  the  night  had  not  been  to  her  a  season 
of  rest ;  and,  with  tearful  eyes  she  now 
called  her  son  to  join  her  at  that  melancholy 
place  of  meeting — an  early  breakfast-table, 
before  a  painful  separation  and  a  long  jour- 
ney. Together  they  left  tlie  room ;  but 
Walter  stood  behind  for  one  moment,  as 
they  passed  his  cousin's  door,  to  hear  if  there 
was  any  sound  within ;  but  he  never  trusted 
himself  with  her  name,  and  Mrs.  Percival  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  griefs  to  recol- 
lect tiiat  any  thing  could  aggravate  his. 

As  for  Amolil,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  disturb  himself  in  the  morning,  for 
he  had  visited  his  brother  in  his  own  cham- 
ber the  night  bef  )rc,  and  very  properly  taken 
leave  of  him  there.  So,  Walter  Fat  down 
with  hia  motlicr,  and  tried  to  drink  hersi^ald- 
ing  tea,  and  to  swallow  tlie  food  which  she 
continually  pressed  upon  his  plate.  His 
watch  lay  beside  him  on  the  table,  and  he 
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would  have  given  something  jupt  then  to 
know  what  length  of  time  was  required  for 
u  young  lady  to  dress.  One  quarter  after 
another  passed  away,  and  Walter  grew  al- 
ternately hot  and  cold,  red  and  white,  hurt 
and  irritated  ;  and  yet,  no  sound  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs.  At  last,  when  the  half 
hour  which  he  had  allowed  himself  had 
fairly  expired,  he  took  up  the  watch,  and  re- 
turned it  to  his  pocket,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  "  decidedly  given  tlie  matter  up ;" 
and  having  done  this,  he  had  more  thoughts 
to  spare  for  his  mother,  and  consequently 
took  leave  of  her  with  the  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  one  whose  heart  was  almost  ex- 
clusively her  own. 

Sometliing  after  this  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  and  although  the  domestics  would 
any  of  them  have  rim  up  stairs  or  down  in  an 
instant,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  serve  him, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  explain  ex- 
actly what  he  had  left  behind ;  but  hurrying 
back  to  his  own  room,  strode  along  the  pas- 
sage with  such  a  tremendous  tread  as 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  enough  to 
awaken  tlie  ^^  seven  sleepers  of  Christen- 
dom." But  no — it  would  not  do.  Young 
ladies  can  sometimes  sleep  very  soundly 
when  tlieir  cousins  arc  going  away;  and 
Walter,  when  he  looked  back  to  the  house, 
and  up  to  tlie  second  row  of  windows,  saw  no 
white  handkerchief  waving  as  a  farewell  sign. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  hateful 
than  the  first  conviction  we  feci  of  our  own 
ingratitude  to  those  who  we  know  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  our  neglect. 

Before  Agnes  liad  quite  finished  the  du- 
ties of  her  toilet,  at  a  late  hour  tliat  morn- 
ing, the  thought  struck  her  tliat  it  was 
possible  Walter  might  be  gone ;  and  that, 
even  if  he  were  not,  she  had  much  to  atone 
for  in. her  unkindness  tlie  day  before;  for 
she  had  not  done  him  the  slightest  service, 
nor  even  made  him  the  offer  of  any.  And 
then  she  excused  herself  by  thinking  tliat 
her  aunt  was  one  who  never  wished  for  help ; 
and  Walter,  too,  was  of  the  same  indepen- 
dent spirit;  besides,  he  had  not  been  so 
pleasant  lately  as  he  used  to  be.    He  had 


grown  more  cold  and  distant,  and  she  hardly 
knew  whether  her  company  was  agreeable 
to  him  or  not  But  she  would  go  directly 
and  look  for  him  in  the  garden,  nnd  ask  him 
if  there  was  any  thing  she  could  do. 

On  her  descent  to  the  garden  with  this 
laudable  resolution,  Agnes  was  met  by  a 
boy  bringing  home  her  dog. 

**  Where  have  you  been,  Peter  7"  said  she, 
*'  and  who  told  you  to  take  my  dog?" 

"Mr.  Walter,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  gave  me  strict  orders  to  exercise  him  every 
day.  He  chose  to  walk  two  miles  with  him 
himself  this  morning,  on  purpose,  aa  he  nid, 
to  play  with  the  poor  animal  for  the  last 
time,  and  to  show  mc  how  to  make  him  take 
to  the  water,  and  then  to  rub  his  coat,  and 
all  how  I  am  to  manage  him ;  for,  as  he  said, 
just  as  the  coach  was  driving  up,  *  the  poor 
fellow  perhaps  would  miss  him  more  than 
some  otliers  would.' " 

This  reproach,  simple  as  it  was,  and  alto- 
gether unintentional,  struck  Agnes  to  the 
heart ;  and  she  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
pour  out  tlie  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  self 
condemnation. 

The  coach  which  Walter  had  chosen  ai 
the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  himself  and 
his  sorrows,  was  one  much  celebrated  for 
its  rapid  and  furious  progress;  and  though 
often  inclined  to  pity  the  poor  horses,  be 
was  upon  the  whole  well  pleased  with  the 
speed  with  which  he  passed  through  the 
air ;  the  dangerous  swing  of  tlie  carriage, 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  tlie  wonder 
and  acclamation  with  which  the  arrival  of 
such  a  vehicle  is  always  hailed  by  the  un- 
tiring rabble,  supplying  the  stimulus  which 
he  wanted  from  without,  to  relieve  that 
which  was  somewhat  too  intense  witliin. 

It  wiis  a  close  and  sultry  evening  when 
tliis  gallopping  phenomenon  reached  the 
suburbs  of  tlie  metropolis,  whirling  alon^  in 
an  increased  vortex  of  dust  and  impurity 
the  horses  fbaming  and  panting  m  tlie  heated 
atmosphere,  tlie  coachman  stunning  the 
ears  of  his  fellow  travellers  with  oaths  and 
rude  jests,  the  busy  multitude  through  which 
they  now  passed  evincing  their  metropoli' 
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tan  indifference  by  the  apathy  with  which 
they  looked  up  from  amongst  tlieir  heaps  of 
withered  vegetables,  or  peeped  from  the 
still  more  disgusting  appendages  lo  the  en- 
trance of  the  slaughterers'  dens,  wiping  their 
wrinkled  brows  with  well-worn  aprons,  and 
kicking  the  lean  dogs  tliat  came  to  smell 
(for,  alas !  they  might  not  taste)  their  dainty 
viands.  Tlien  the  rattle  of  carts  and  car- 
riages, and,  beyond  in  the  distance,  the  un- 
oeasing  and  interminable  din  of  this  human 
hive  !  What  a  situation  for  the  heart-sick 
traveller,  whose  senses  had  been  awakened 
in  ehfldhood  to  the  music  of  summer  birds, 
the  murmuring  of  pure  waters,  the  green 
pastures  and  flowery  meadows,  the  scent  of 
hay  fields,  and  all  the  sweet  sounds  and 
sfi^ts  that  fill  up  the  treasury  of  nature. 

Could  Walter  have  looked  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  ehfldhood, — to  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  maturer  years,  he  would  have 
seen,  at  the  very  same  hour  which  first  found 
him  a  weary  and  comfortless  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  a  little  boat  pushed  off  from  a  rocky 
shore  against  which  the  idle  waves  were 
gently  heaving  with  a  regular  and  lulling 
sound,  while  all  beyond  was  bright  and 
silent  as  a  sea  of  glass.  The  shadows  of 
the  majestic  clifls  fell  far  over  the  sleeping 
waters,  while  here  and  there,  a  bold  frag- 
ment of  rock  caught  the  last  tinge  of  gold- 
en sunset,  and  the  western  sky  was  lighted 
up  with  such  refulgence,  that  the  waving 
tendrils  of  wild  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
brow  of  tlie  precipice  were  shaped  out  in 
clear  and  distinct  outline.  It  was  almost 
profanation  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  such  a 
scene  even  with  the  splashing  oar ;  so  Ar- 
nold rested  from  his  labours,  and  Agnes, 
bending  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  seemed  to 
watch  the  feathers  of  the  sea-bird  as  tliey 
sailed  past  her  on  the  surface  of  the  gliding 
current 

"  Poor  Walter !"  said  she,  at  last,  with  an 
involuntary  sigh. 

"I  should  say  happy  Walter,"  observed 
Arnold.  "  Who  would  not  ratlier  bid  adieu 
to  breaking  hearts,  than  live  for  ever  with 
those  '  who  cannot  bless  them— whom  they 


cannot  bless.'  It  is  happier  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  chain  which  binds  you  to  some  human 
fellowship,  even  though  that  chain  should  be 
strained  to  its  utmost  stretch  :  than  to  stand 
alone  as  I  do,  and  to  know  tliat  in  j  our  mo- 
ments of  weakness,  you  can  have  no  support 
beyond  yourself" 

"  Ah  !  now,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  speak  as 
I  would  always  have  you  speak.  Why, 
why  should  you  be  oppressed  with  this  mis- 
erable loneliness,  when  the  world  has  so 
many  warm  hearts  for  those  who  will  but 
seek  and  value  them !" 

"  But  none  for  me,  Agnes.  It  is  my  des- 
tiny to  be  for  ever  pining  for  something 
which  I  cannot  find  in  this  weary  life ;  some- 
thing more  constant  and  sincere  than  the 
general  character  of  society  affords ;  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  durable  than  that  all- 
prevailing  and  palpable  mockery  which  you 
call  friendship." 

"  The  ties  of  relationship,"  said  Agnes, 
''when  rightly  estimated,  afford  us  much  of 
strength  and  consolation  in  seasons  of  trial 
and  difficulty.  Have  you  not  a  mother, 
whose  devotedness  to  her  children  is  most 
exemplary,  and  a  brother " 

"My  mother,"  replied  Arnold,  "has  no 
longer  tliat  affection  for  me  which  constitut- 
ed the  happiness  of  my  childhood.  The 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  I  have  worn  it  out 
by  my  morose  and  sullen  temper.  My 
brother,  too,  whether  from  the  difference 
which  he  feels  in  our  circumstances,  or  from 
some  other  inexplicable  cause,  has  become 
reserved  and  distant  towards  me ;  so  that 
you,  Agnes,  are  the  only  being  upon  earth 
to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart,  or  communi- 
cate the  feelings  most  intimately  connected 
with  it" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  replied  Agnes,  "  why 
others  cannot,  or  rather  do  not,  share  in 
that  intimacy  which  I  enjoy  ?  It  is  because 
your  character  is  never  unvei'ed  before  them. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  lo  expect  that  any 
one  should  love  us  because  of  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  our  existence,  or  even  for  some 
latent  feeling  of  regard  which  lies  dormant 
at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  unknown  to  any 
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being  but  oursclvce.  There  must  be  a  iiui- 
tual  understanding,  occaBionally  an  un- 
resen't'd  exposure  of  the  inner  mind,  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  coni^ide ration  to  constitue  the  happiness 
and  the  durabilty  of  all  earthly  attachments. 
Your  heart  is  bound  up  within  too  narrow  a 
compass ;  all  its  best  feelings  which  might 
shoot  up  and  flourish,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
of  gladness,  and  beauty,  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind, return  without  having  found  an  object, 
and  fall  back  upon  itself  with  deadly  and 
oppressive  weight  Oh !  be  to  others  what 
you  are  to  me,  and  they  will— they  must" — 
« love  you,"  she  would  have  added,  and  the 
time  was  when  she  could  have  spoken  these 
words  with  the  same  earnest  gravity,  and 
without  one  thought  of  shame ;  but  now  her 
cheek  was  spread  over  with  a  burning  blush, 
and  her  eyes  looked  away  from  him  whom 
she  wM  addressing,  and  she  found  out  again 
that  it  was  time  to  return  home,  for  the  moon 
was  just  rising  over  the  silvery  waters,  and 
the  distant  line  of  coast  grew  indistinct  in  the 
dimness  of  summer  twilight 


CHAPTER  V. 

Although  the  departure  of  Walter  Perci- 
val  was  felt  as  a  severe  loss  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  mother's  household,  she  herself 
was  the  only  inconsolable  sufferer;  and 
much  she  wondered  that  Agnes,  who  had 
shared  so  largely  in  his  kindness,  and,  she 
suspected,  in  his  love,  should  go  about  her 
usual  occupations  as  cheerfully  as  if  no  in. 
road  had  been  made  upon  her  sphere  of  en- 
joyment It  is  true,  she  sometimes  be- 
moaned his  absence,  and  exclaimed,  "  How 
much  I  miss  poor  Walter !"  but  her  looks 
were  not  exactly  suited  to  her  words,  and 
Mrs.  Percival  was  little  gratified  to  hear 
her  favourite  son  perpetually  spoken  of  as 
"poor  Walter!" 

"  There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  reason," 
said  the  sage  lady  to  herself^  "  why  Agnes  is 


so  callous  to  all  other  feelings.  Well  did 
tlie  poet  say, 

*Th«  course  of  tnie  love  nerer  did  run  imooitL' 

for  here  is  my  poor  niece  wasting  her  young 
affections  upon  this  statue  of  a  roan,  who 
will  never  make  her  any  other  return  than 
in  cold  civilities,  and  long  stories  about  his 
own  dark  destiny ;  and  blindly  overlookiog, 
slighting,  and  forgetting  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  heart  that  ever  warmed  t 
human  bosom." 

It  is  possible  that  Agnes  Forrester  wai 
not  quite  so  blind  as  her  wise  aunt  suspect- 
ed ;  for  a  woman's  heart  does  not  always  go 
along  with  her  judgment,  but  will  sometimet 
strike  off  in  an  oblique  direction,  leaving  the 
intellectual  faculties  to  wonder  at  its  eccen- 
tric movements.  Besides  which,  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  society  has  so  fettered 
us  with  the  chains  of  false  delicacy,  that  we 
are  not,  on  any  account,  to  suspect  the  de- 
signs of  a  gentleman  imtil  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage has  really  and  bona  Jide  passed  his 
lips :  and  Agnes,  like  many  other  girls  of 
her  age,  and  in  her  circumstances,  was  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  the  plea  for  continuing  her  in- 
timacy with  Arnold.  "For  I  have  yet  no 
right,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  ^^to  suppose 
that  he  values  me  in  any  otlier  way  than  as 
the  playmate  of  his  youth ;  and  if  he  ever 
should,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  into 
account  his  capability  for  making  a  good 
husband,  when  he  offers  himself  as  one.'* 

Now  there  was  something  in  this  last 
homely  expression  that  always  brought  a 
chill  along  with  it,  when  applied  to  her  cou- 
sin Arnold ;  and  yet  what  must  all  their  sail- 
ing, dreaming,  and  moon-gazing  come  to, 
but  either  this  or  nothing. 

"  Oh !  that  I  could  ask  counsel  of  my 
aunt,"  said  she ;  but  Arnold  was  at  that  in- 
stant by  her  side,  and  she  asked  counsel  only 
of  her  own  heart 

"Has  my  mother  told  you,"  asked  he, 
"  tliat  I  am  really  going  to  try  my  fortune  at 
college  1" 

'*  She  has ;  and  I  only  wonder  that  ]  never 
heard  it  from  yourself." 
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^  It  is  so  impossible  for  me  to  believe  any 
one  interested  in  my  fate,"  replied  the  mis- 
anthrope, "that  if  any  thing  extraordinary 
were  to  happen  to  me,  which  I  must  reveal, 
I  believe  I  should  tell  it  to  the  winds  and 
waves." 

Agnes  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  deep 
shadow  of  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes  conceal- 
ed the  glistening  of  her  tears. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she  at  last,  "  what  earth- 
ly token,  what  pledge  or  proof^  in  word  or 
deed,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
that  you  were  dear  to  any  human  heart  ?" 

'•  I  never  feel  so  near  that  blessed  truth," 
answered  he,  "  as  when  I  am  in  your  pre- 
sence ;  but  one  hour  of  solitary  musing  al- 
ways undeceives  me,  and  I  am.  lonely  and 
desolate  again." 

''Oh!  do  not  indulge  in  these  unsocial 
and  unprofitable  musings,"  said  Agnes,  for- 
getting, in  her  earnest  warmth,  all  that  had 
so  lately  occupied  her  thoughts:  "you  are 
not  lonely — you  never  shall  be  desolate !" 

Arnold  began  to  think  his  hour  was  at 
hand ;  and,  had  he  been  subject  to  sudden 
impulses,  the  spell  which  bound  his  gentle 
cousin  to  him  with  more  than  sisterly  affection 
would,  probably,  have  been  broken,  then  and 
there,  by  a  full  disclosure  of  his  hopes  and 
wishes.  But  he  knew  her  firm  character  too 
well  to  risk  any  thing  by  rash  confidence ; 
and  therefore  they  sailed  together  again 
upon  the  quiet  sea,  and  Agnes  scrupled  not 
to  be  still  like  a  shadow  by  his  side. 

"  Let  us  go  out,  for  the  last  time,  in  my 
trim  boat  upon  the  ocean,"  said  Arnold,  the 
day  before  he  was  to  leave  home ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  that  when  any  sort  of  plea- 
sure does  by  accident  occur,  it  shall  be  sup- 
[ posed  to  be  for  the  last  time;  and  Agnes 
heard  the  mournful  and  prophetic  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered  with  as  sad 
a  countenance  as  even  Arnold  himself  could 
desire. 

It  was  a  clear  autumnal  day.  The  yellow 
fields  and  variegated  woods  were  clothed  in 
more  than  real  beauty  to  the  youthful  and 
romantic  wanderers,  and  every  sight  and 


sound  in  the  wide  realm  of  nature  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  idea  of  being  seen,  heard,  and 
felt  together  for  the  last  time. 

How  scornfully  can  those  who  are  hack- 
neyed in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  busy  life 
look  down  from  the  citadel  of  the  world  and 
laugh  at  the  loves  and  the  follies  of  their 
early  years :  but  is  there  not  more  of  bitter- 
ness than  mirth  in  such  laughter?  and  would 
they  not  give  all  the  wealth  of  the  peopled 
city  to  see  again,  with  eyes  that  were  lighted 
from  within,  and  to  walk  once  more  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  own  hearts  1  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  happy  few  who  are  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life.  They  can  look 
back  with  as  little  of  contempt  as  regret  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  youth,  that  live  in  recol- 
lection like  the  roses  of  summer,  when  the 
cold  snows  are  sleeping  on  the  ground — 
faded  and  fallen,  it  is  true,  yet  fair  and  faith- 
ful pledges  that  the  blessings  which  have 
been  may  yet  be  again:  tliat  the  power 
which  first  created  can  still  renew;  and 
that  every  particle  of  our  past  or  present 
happiness  is  an  emanation  from  that  source 
which  is  able  to  fill  the  future  with  eternal 

joy. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  two  friends  to  con- 
verse on  any  light  or  trivial  topic,  and  all  the 
subjects  which  had  lately  afibrded  them  the 
deepest  interest,  on  tliis  day  appeared  to  be 
accompanied  with  too  close  a  relation  to  their 
own  individual  feelings  to  be  either  safe  or 
pleasant  ground  to  touch  upon.  Conse- 
quently, they  rode  on  in  almost  unbroken  si- 
lence, yet  each  occupied  by  the  same  trcdn 
of  reflections,  thinking,  as  it  w^e,  into  each 
other's  minds,  feeling  simultaneously,  and 
understanding  without  words. 

Arrived  at  Arnold's  favourite  point  of  ob- 
servation, they  stood  upon  the  bold  promon- 
tory, and  gazed  once  more  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters.  "  Without  a  mark,  with- 
out a  bound,"  it  lay  before  them  like  the 
ocean  of  infinity,  on  which  their  tlioughts 
were  floating.  Arnold's  tall  and  command- 
ing figure  stood  upon  a  point  of  projecting 
rock,  and  Agnes,  in  her  gentler  character, 
held  her  wonted  station,  like  a  sister  spirit, 
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at  his  Bide.  There  is  no  human  sentimental- 
ist wlio  would  not  have  pronounced  these 
two  beings  to  have  been  created  for  each 
other's  happiness ;  but  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  besides  looking,  thinking, 
or  even  feeling  in  unison  with  tliosc  we  love ; 
and  life  is  altogether  a  very  different  scene 
from  a  sea-view  on  a  sunny  day. 

Lightly  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
ocean  did  Arnold's  little  boat  glide  off  from 
the  rocky  shore ;  and  when  he  rested  upon 
his  oars,  there  was  such  solemn  beauty  and 
stillness  all  around,  tliat  Agnes  was  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  interrupt  the  harmony  by 
any  words  of  her  own.  Still  she  had  had 
much  to  say  to  her  cousin  before  he  lefl  his 
home,  and  how  could  she  answer  to  her  con- 
science if  she  wasted  this  last  opportunity  ? 

We  have  not  yei  said  that  Agnes  Forester 
was  beautiful,  but  there  W£is  sometliing  more 
tlian  beauty  in  every  change  and  movement 
of  her  expressive  countenance.  Fivcn  in  its 
repose  there  was  more  to  be  learned,  ad- 
mired, and  felt,  than  in  the  most  loquacious 
efforts  of  many  of  her  sex ;  and,  now,  when 
her  heart  was  labouring  with  a  burden  of 
disinterested  anxiety  and  love,  Arnold  could 
not  choose  but  gaze  upon  her  face,  to  read 
tliere  what  her  lips  seemed  unable  to  utter. 
At  last  she  spoke,  and  the  very  tenderness 
of  her  expression  showed  how  far  were  her 
tlioughts  from  dwelling  upon  herself. 

"  I  have  oflen  wished,  dear  Arnold,  for  the 
power  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  you 
witliout  the  use  of  words,  and  never  more  so 
than  at  this  moment ;  when  I  seem  to  have 
no  proper  language  to  express  the  deep  and 
earnest  desire  which  I  feci  for  your  happi- 
ness. Not  merely  for  your  successful  studies, 
your  satisfactory  allotment  in  life,  or  any  con- 
sideration confined  to  your  temporal  good; 
but  tliat  you  may  shake  off  that  heavy  stu- 
por which  paralyzes  the  faculties  of  your 
mind,  and  stand  forth  amongst  your  fellow 
men  as  good  and  noble  as  the  best." 

"  It  is  my  fate,  Agnes.  It  was  born  with 
me,  and  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave." 

"  But  what  is  it  that  makes  our  fate  ?  It 
it  indeed  our  fate  (if  you  choose  to  give  it 


tliat  name)  to  be  bom  in  one  particular  na- 
tion, with  a  certain  form  and  conaplexioo,  and 
not  unprobably  with  some  peculiar  tendency 
of  constitution,  both  mental  and  bodily ;  but 
are  all  our  reasoning  faculties,  with  the  power 
to  choose  and  adopt  our  own  habits,  to  go 
for  notliing,  while  we  float  down  the  stream 
of  time  as  weak  and  wortliless  as  the  weeds 
upon  tliis  wave  ?  And,  above  all,  is  the  grand 
working  of  an  Almighty  power  pledged  lo  as- 
sist our  feeble  efforts,  not  to  be  c^ed  in  to 
promote  the  great  end  of  our  being,  to  com- 
plete our  preparation  for  a  higher  and  hap- 
pier state  of  existence  ?" 

"I  hear  your  voice,"  said  Arnold,  "like 
the  music  of  an  angePs  lyre.  It  charms  me 
with  strains  in  which  I  cannot  join.  It  teJls 
me  of  joys  which  never,  never  can  be  mine." 

"Oh!  do  not  speak  to  me  in  poetry.  I 
have  given  myself  up  too  much  to  ideal  hap- 
piness. This  may  possibly  be  tlie  last  time 
tliat  we  shall  ever  share  together  that  happy 
confidence  which  has  been  the  blessing  of 
my  life;  and  none  can  hear  those  boding 
words  with  more  true  sadness  of  heart  than 
I  do  now." 

For  a  few  moments  Agnes  turned  away 
her  face,  it  might  be  to  conceal  her  tears^ 
but  she  quickly  resumed — *•  I  have  of\en 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for 
friends  about  to  separate,  each  to  impren 
upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  tlieir  parting 
charge,  what  they  most  wished  tliem  to  bear 
in  mind  when  absent" 

"  Tell  this  to  me,"  said  Arnold,  "and  de- 
pend upon  my  faithfulness." 

"  I  have  no  scruple,"  replied  Agnes,  ^•in 
saying,  that  you  can  in  no  way  add  to  my 
happuiess  more  effectually  than  by  endea- 
vouring, consistently  witli  the  designs  of 
Providence,  to  promote  your  own." 

Arnold  looked  disappointed ;  and  when 
Agnes  appealed  to  him  for  this  last  duty  to- 
wards herself  j  he  coldly  replied,  tliat  he  knew 
of  no  fault  she  had  to  correct ;  and  as  to  any 
thing  tliat  would  merely  make  him  happy, 
he  hoped  he  never  should  be  selfiah  enough 
to  wish  for  that 

"  This  plan  of  mine,"  said  Agnea  with  all 
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sigh,  "  does  not  appear  to  answer ;  for,  if  I 
guess  right,  we  are  both  mutually  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  You,  because  I  have 
asked  almost  the  only  thing  you  would  not 
do  to  please  me ;  and  I,  because  your  an- 
swer convinces  me  that  you  do  not  love  me : 
for,  since  we  are  all  imperfect  creatures, 
I  have  no  idea  of  that  love  which  does  not 
seek  to  improve  its  object :  and  how  can  this 
be  done,  when  there  is  wilful  blindness  to 
each  other's  defects  ?" 

"  Think  anything  but  that,"  said  Arnold, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand.  "Agnes 
Forester,  you  have  seen  me  as  I  am.  My  na- 
ked soul  has  been  revealed  to  you  without  dis- 
guise ;  for  I  would  scorn  to  purchase  what  I 
most  desire  by  false  pretensions,  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Yet  I  know,  and  have  long 
known,  that  for  any  one  to  see  me  thus  and 
love  me,  would  be  impossible.  And  when  I 
tell  you  that  all  tlie  affection  I  am  capable  of 
feeling  is  centred  in  you,  that  you  are  the 
good  angel  that  must  decide  my  destiny,  and 
that  I  should  long  since  have  disclosed 
these,  my  real  sentiments,  but  for  the  cow- 
ardly dread  of  breaking  the  spell  which  has 
been  the  only  comfort  of  my  life,  I  await 
your  answer  without  fear;  for  those  who 
hope  nothing,  escape  the  anguish  of  disap- 
pointment. Yet  speak  to  me,  dear  Agnes, 
for  I  would  hear  the  last  fatal  sound,  like 
the  closing  of  the  prison-door  upon  the 
criminal,  rather  than  my  darkness  should  be 
again  disturbed  by  such  faint  and  distant 
gleams  of  forbidden  happiness,  as  even  I  at 
tioies  have  conjured  up." 

A  deep  blush,  like  the  crimson  glow  of 
evening,  when  it  suddenly  bursts  forth  upon 
every  cloud  and  wave,  and  headland  of  the 
western  shore,  had  risen  to  the  face  of  Agnes 
while  Arnold  was  speaking.  Thrice  she 
strove  to  answer ;  but  the  tears  that  fell 
one  after  another  from  her  downcast  eyes 
seemed  to  be  flowing  with  too  full  a  tide  for 
words.  At  last  she  mastered  her  rebellious 
heart,  and  replied, — "Arnold,  I  have  long 
loved  you  with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  affec- 
tion of  a  sister.  What  that  affection  might 
have  become  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to 


conjecture;  for  you  compel  me  to  express 
my  full  conviction,  that  with  one  whose  sen- 
timents and  feelings  are  like  your  own,  there 
could  be  no  real  happiness." 

"  You  are  right,"  exclaimed  Arnold  with 
bitterness.  *•  It  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  unite  yourself  to  misery.  In  this  world, 
where  truth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  are  without 
worth  or  value,  no  man  should  ask  a  woman 
to  share  his  fortune,  without  he  could  offer 
her  a  light  heart  and  sunny  brow,  and  a 
home  of  unceasing  merriment  and  joy.  You 
are  right,  Agnes  Forester,  to  ask  yourself 
where  would  be  the  gain.  I  should  be  a 
dull  companion  for  a  winter's  evening,  and 
you  know  it  well." 

"  Hear  me  again,"  said  Agnes,  as  she  ap^ 
pealed  to  him  through  her  tears,  that  now 
were  falling  without  control.  "  You  wrong 
me,  Arnold,  if  you  think  it  is  for  myself  only 
that  I  am  speaking.  You  compel  me  to  say 
more  than  woman  should  say ;  to  tell  you, 
that  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  gratification 
to  my  natural  feelings,  so  great  as  tliat  of 
cheering  your  hours  of  moodiness  and  sorrow ; 
and  that  I  would  rather  share  your  for- 
tune, were  it  humble  as  my  own,  than  be  set 
apart  for  tlie  brightest  destiny  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  But  in  this  world  we 
live  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  mo- 
ment only,  and  marriage  is  a  holy  and  en- 
during bond;  and  woe  betide  the  woman 
who  enters  into  it  with  base  or  selfish  views. 
Either  you  must  be  aware  that  the  senti- 
ments you  entertain  of  human  life,  and  the 
duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  are  widely 
at  variance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  right, 
or  my  words  have  hitherto  strongly  belied 
my  thoughts.  I  know  not  how  far  a  blind 
and  idolatrous  love  might  in  time  carry  me 
on  towards  conformity  with  your  views,  or 
how  it  might  soothe  me  into  a  dangerous 
and  luxurious  repose  in  the  midst  of  that  en- 
joyment which  I  am  unable  to  think  of  any- 
where but  with  you ;  but  I  am  not  blind 
now;  I  wish  not  to  make  an  idol  even  of 
you  ;  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  I  believe 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  you 
could  assist  me  to  correct  my  own.     I  am 
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far  from  the  preaumption  of  taking  charge 
both  of  your  soul  and  mine ;  and  I  know 
that  I  must  answer  at  the  last  day  for  the 
decision  of  tliis  moment." 

*•  Ail !  make  me  what  you  will,"  exclaim- 
ed Arnold.  "If  this  be  all  the  barrier 
betwixt  us,  you  shall  mould  me  to  your 
wishes." 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  '^It  is  easy," 
replied  she,  "  to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
be  moulded  by  tliose  we  love ;  but  would  it 
not  be  safer  and  wiser  to  submit  to  the 
moulding  of  Him  who  Grst  created  us ;  for 
we  know  not  tliat  those  whom  we  most  ad- 
mire are  able  to  form  a  correct  notion  of 
what  is  Gttcd  to  our  individual  good ;  but 
we  do  know  diat  a  wise  Providence  has 
placed  us  here  for  Ids  own  gracious  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  lie  will  require  us  to  render 
an  account  of  how  these  purposes  have  been 
fulfilled.  A  vain  woman  may  persuade  her- 
self that  she  has  power  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  loves  her ;  but  I  am 
not  yet  to  learn  tliat  the  change  which  is 
wrought  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow- 
creature  i'iux  neither  be  lasting  nor  sincere." 

"  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  **'  you  are  a  sage, 
cold  reasoner ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to 
love." 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  convince  you  tliat 
I  do  ?"  sighed  Agnes ;  and  after  musing  for 
a  while,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 
horizon,  she  resumed — "  If  it  is  so  easy  to 
change  the  heart,  and  to  adopt  new  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  this  may  surely  be 
done,  as  well  before  a  bond  is  entered  into 
as  after.  I  therefore  give  you  twelve  months 
from  this  time  to  approximate  to  tlie  charac- 
ter which  I  most  desire  you  should  be.  All 
the  assistance  tliat  my  limited  knowledge 
and  unlimited  affection  can  afford,  shall  be 
at  your  command;  and  oh!  if  the  day  should 
ever  come  !"— but  she  checked  her  enthusi- 
asm, and  turned  away  from  those  earnest 
eyes,  tliat  reminded  her  she  might  possibly 
say,  as  well  as  hope  too  much. 

"You  are  not  satisfied,"  said  Agnes  to  her 
moody  companion,  after  they  had  both  been 
silent  for  some  time. 


<^I  am  bound  to  be  Batiafied,^  said  he; 
"  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  the  man  who  ii 
worth  trying  is  worth  trusting." 

*'  I  do  trust  you,  Arnold,  as  I  would  trust 
no  other  man.  You  hare  now  the  opportu- 
nity of  deceiving  me,  but  I  know  you  will  not 
use  it  unfairly ;  and  I  rely  as  implicidy  upon 
your  candour  and  sincerity  in  this  instance, 
as  I  ever  did  before.  But  let  us  clearly  un- 
derstand each  other  ere  we  separate.  It 
Bcemb  to  be  on  the  important  subject  of  duty, 
that  our  sentiments  differ  so  widely.  I  niaio- 
tain,  that  a  life  of  usefulness  alone  can  be  a 
life  of  happiness,  and  that  every  human  be- 
ing has  the  power  of  being  useful  in  some 
way  or  other  according  to  his  circumstancei 
and  natural  capability." 

"  Witli  the  former  part  of  your  statement! 
fully  agree, — that  none  can  be  happy  who  are 
useless  and  inactive ;  but  to  my  own  case  I 
cannot  apply  the  latter,  for  I  believe  there 
will  ever  be  a  blight  upon  all  my  endeavours 
to  serve  my  fellow-creatures." 

^'  And  with  you  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  an  idea  should  exist,  for  your  endea- 
vours liave  hitherto  been  made  more  in  the 
way  of  sudden  efforts  or  conv-ulsions  arising 
from  the  impulsis  of  tlie  moment,  tlian  from 
that  steady  and  systematic  application  oC 
energy  and  zeal,  which  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure any  beneficial  result.  And  even  here,  I 
find  my  views  are  essentially  different  from 
yours ;  for  I  cannot  believe  any  one  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  of  loving  and  serving  hit 
fellow-creaturea,  even  if,  as  you  say,  a  blight 
should  be  upon  all  his  endeavours ;  because 
that  duty  is  one  which  we  owe  to  a  Being  of 
infinitely  higher  authority  than  man,  and  is 
strictly  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  aa  a 
test  of  our  obedience  and  faith. 

"  I  have  often  thought,  it  is  by  looking  too 
much  to  the  effect  of  good  endeavours,  by 
expecting  too  immediate  an  evidence  of  oar 
usefulness  on  earth,  that  many  well-meaning 
people  are  discouraged  and  thrown  back  into 
stupor  and  despondency ;  forgetting  that  He, 
who  has  appointed  our  task,  has  bestowed  a 
blessing  upon  the  performance  of  it,  by  mak- 
ing ua  happy  in  the  use  of  the  meam^  while 
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serves  to  himself  the  mystery  of  the 
Thus  there  can  be  no  disappointment 
I  ant  upon  tlie  service  of  the  humble 
tian ;  because,  whatever  he  may  have 
iced,  or  lost,  or  suffered,  he  has  still 
faithful  to  his  Heavenly  Master,  and  in 
aithfulness  itself,  not  in  its  effect  upon 
I,  is  the  only  sure  and  lasting  happiness 
I  this  world  can  afford." 
lold  was  now  silent,  and  Agnes,  sur- 
l  at  having  been  carried  away  into  a 
3f  speaking  so  diflerent  from  her  usual 
er,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  having 
ied  the  time  too  much  with  her  own 
!,  by  saying  no  more  until  they  reached 
lore.  Here  her  favourite  dog  awaited 
etum,  and  glad  to  break  through  the 
olemnity  which  had  somehow  or  other 
over  her  companion  and  herself,  she 
;d  down  to  receive  his  caresses  with 
than  her  wonted  warmtli. 
appy  fellow !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  with 
:  of  fcicorn,  "  you  have  no  probation  to 
e.    It  is  better  to  be  a  dog  than  a 

it  better,"  answered  Agnes,  "  to  have 
lofhing  committed  to  your  care,  tlian 
jm  your  talent  and  receive  ten  ?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BRE  are  few  things  in  life  that  make  a 
ji  more  serious  than  the  necessity  of 
ng  whether  she  will  accept  or  reject 
Lnd  which  is  most  agreeable  to  her  in 
3rld.  Until  this  important  crisis  in  her 
rrivcs,  she  appears  to  be  but  a  petssive 
ent  of  flattering  attentions ;  but  in  one 
perhaps,  one  moment,  she  has  to  dis- 
ss her  mind  of  all  its  vain  illusions,  and 
simply  and  decidedly  for  herself,  with- 
ipport  or  assistance  from  any  eeu'thly 
ire.  All  must  be  completed,  too,  in  so 
a  time,  fur  the  least  hesitation,  the  least 
,  is  construed  into  a  tacit  consent,  and 
ver  triumphB  accordingly.    Who  then 


shall  withhold  the  meed  of  admiration  from 
her  who  refuses  from  principle  the  man 
whom  she  is  most  inclined  to  love ;  volunta- 
rily pronouncing  her  own  sentence,  cutting 
off  her  own  hopes  of  that  domestic  enjoy- 
ment which  is  dearest  to  a  woman's  heart? 

Agnes  Forester  had  been  accustomed  even 
from  childhood  to  habits  of  serious  thought, 
and  the  circumstance  of  having  no  mother 
to  \vatch  over  her  early  years,  by  throwing 
her  upon  lier  own  resources,  had  confirmed 
this  habit,  and  made  it  tlie  most  striking 
feature  of  a  character,  otherwise  natural, 
cheerful,  and  energetic. 

On  the  day  of  Arnold's  departure,  she  was 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  fearing  that 
Mrs.  Percival  might  attribute  her  want  of 
lively  spirits  entirely  to  the  loss  of  her  cousin's 
company,  she  determined,  that  before  she 
slept  tliat  night,  her  aunt  should  be  in  pos- 
session oftlic  confidence  to  which  she  was  so 
fully  entitled. 

With  generous  minds  confidence  does  not 
often  form  a  subject  of  regret.  Mrs.  Perci 
val  was  always  most  amiable  when  trusted, 
and  Agnes,  when  she  retired  to  resU  felt,  not 
only  that  an  important  duty  had  been  dis- 
charged, but  almost  as  if  she  had  found,  fof 
the  first  time,  a  firm  and  substantial  friend. 
There  was  now  no  mystery  between  the  a\in* 
and  niece ;  and,  though  Mrs.  Percival  some- 
times sighed  over  the  little  interest  which 
the  name  of  Walter  excited,  slic  could  not 
but  admire  and  commend  her  niece  for  ihf* 
decision  wliich  she  had  made. 

Agnes  was  not  a  girl  to  sing  love  songs  to 
the  moon.  Perhaps  no  one  could  be  capable 
of  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  attachment;  but 
her  life  was  filled  up  with  active  duties,  and 
she  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  si* 
down  and  brood  over  selfish  or  imaginary 
sorrows.  Those  who  give  themselves  up  tf 
the  absorbing  influence  of  what  is  called  love, 
might  think  that  she  knew  Uttle  of  the  tendei  - 
passion,  when  we  say,  that  she  went  on  with 
the  accustomed  pursuits,  read  the  same  books, 
applied  herself  to  the  pencil  and  her  music, 
and  visited^  the  poor  with  apparently  the 
same  interest  as  before;  but  the  deepest 
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feelings  are  not  the  most  conspicuous  in  our 
daily  walk,  and  here  is  the  great  virtue  of 
cultivating  habits  of  industrious  and  useful 
occujmtion,  that  we  fall  into  them  without  an 
efTort  wlicn  the  mind  has  most  need  of  being 
beguiled  away  from  \U  own  secret  cares. 

Who  can  read  these  tender  and  touching 
lincH  beginning  — 

Ye«,  there  ire  rani  moarnert,— 
without  feeling  tliat  the  simple  child  of  na- 
ture, whom  the  poet  so  ably  describes,  was 
enduring  the  fulness  of  earthly  affliction,  and 
that  in  its  most  refmed  and  exquisite  form. 
And  yet  he  tells  us  that 

*'  Attention  through  the  diy  her  datie*  cluim'd, 
And  to  be  UHef\il.  tu»  reiiif^n'd,  the  lim'd  ; 
NeAiIy  fihf  drete'd,  nor  vainly  seein'd  to  expect 
rity  for  tcon«,  or  pardon  Tor  neglect." 

The  first  letter  from  Arnold  Percival,  after 
he  reached  tlie  place  of  his  destination,  was 
filled  with  an  account  of  tlie  disagreeables  of 
liis  journey,  descriptions  of  the  cold  wel- 
comes, or  rather  the  absence  of  all  welcome 
which  awaited  his  arrival,  and  tlie  unfriendly 
faces  and  strange  habits  of  all  around  him. 
The  next  was  more  cheerful,  for  it  spoke  of 
having  found  a  friend  at  last  "  One  who 
rails  at  human  life  by  the  hour,  '  sans  inter- 
mission.' His  name  is  George  Randall,  of 
good  family  and  prepossessing  manners  (at 
least  to  me ;)  but  you  shall  see  liim  in  the 
winter,  when  he  hsuB  promised  to  return  with 
me.  There  is  some  mystery  about  his  early 
years  which  always  gives  him  pain  when 
enquired  into ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
read,  in  the  workings  of  his  proud  and  sensi- 
tive mind,  the  effects  of  injustice  and  injury 
from  his  fellow  men — from  those  who  are 
either  tyrants  or  slavejs,  just  £is  they  are 
placed  above  or  below  the  central  line  of  in- 
dependence, where  strength  and  weakness 
meet,  and  beyond  which  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted."— 

"  Hey  day !"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  who  was 
reading  the  letter,  "  it  is  well  that  we  anti- 
quated people  are  not  required  to  understand 
the  logic  of  the  present  times.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  something  more  intelligible." 

—  "  Tell  Agnes  that  she  must  call  up  all 


her  philosophy,  for  she  will  now  have  two 
combatants  instead  of  one ;  and  Randall, 
who  knows  the  world,  will  be  able  to  bring 
facts  to  support  my  opinions." 

Mrs.  Percival  handed  the  open  letter  to 
her  niece,  who  glanced  over  it  ivith  apparent 
indiiference,  yet  with  that  keen  searching 
which  none  can  understand  bo  well  as  those 
who  look  for  some  kind  mention,  some  after- 
thought ^  some  trivial  fond  record,^  to  be  seen, 
felt  and  valued,  by  no  one  but  themselves. 
But,  no!  this  casual  mention  of  her  name 
was  all  the  remembrance  it  contained,  and  j 
Agnes  felt  it  was  not  thus  she  was  treasur- 
ing tlie  recollection  of  Arnold. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this  before  she 
heard  again  from  her  cousin,  and  the  next 
letter  efi^ectually  damped  the  ardour  of  de- 
light with  which  she  broke  the  seal,  for  it 
spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  unpleasant  af- 
fairs, disagreements  and  hatreds,  in  which 
Randall  had  proved  himself  a  noble  fellow 
and  a  staunch  friend. 

"Alas!"  sighed  Mrs.  Percival,  "I  fearhiB 
nobility  in  nothing  better  than  pride,  and  hii 
friendship  Kcll-interest" 

"  We  will  not  judge  him  yet,"  interrupted 
Agnes,  while  her  countenance  expressed  that 
peculiar  kind  of  anxiety  wliich  notliing  but 
such  painful  suspicions  could  possibly  give  j 
rise  to.  "Arnold,"  she  continued,  "will 
never  make  a  friend  of  the  man  whose 
opinions  materially  differ  from  his  own ;  and 
who  but  himself  can  think  as  he  does  and 
act  nobly." 

The  winter  came,  and  with  it  the  two  col- 
legians to  tlie  remote  village  of  Houi^toa. 
They  were  now  bound  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  by  that  kind  of  fellowship 
wliich  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  defen- 
sive league  against  the  whole  human  race. 
Arnold,  confident  that  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  his  friend,  if  they  did  not  alwap 
inspire  admiration,  must  invariably  obtain 
respect,  was  proud  to  present  him  to  his  mo- 
ther and  cousin,  who  regarded  the  handsome 
stranger  with  curiosity  not  unmingled  with 
suspicion.  He  was  indeed  a  handsome  man, 
according  to  the  usual  application  of  the 
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word.  His  featureu  so  finely  and  regularly 
moulded,  that  the  beholder  looked  again  and 
again  for  tliat  repose  and  eatisfaclion,  which 
fine  features  alone  are  unable  to  afford.  The 
restless  wandering  of  his  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  the  fears  of 
a  phisiognomist,  but  there  was  besides  a 
ready-made  smile  of  unparalleled  sweetness 
which  he  wore  on  all  occasions,  exciting  a 
doubt  whether  it  had  first  been  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  an  exquisite  set  of 
teeth,  or  for  the  still  more  dangerous  pur- 
pose of  disguising  some  secret  passion  or 
impulse,  whose  frequent  recurrence  had 
rendered  tlie  disguise  habitual. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  such  a  counte- 
nance, all  bland  and  smiling  as  it  was ;  and 
Agnes  turned  away  from  the  cold  marble 
study  to  gaze  with  renewed  satisfaction  upon 
the  nobler  brow  and  more  intelligible  expres- 
sion of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  who  was  too 
much  above  the  least  practice  of  deceit  him- 
self to  detect  a  false  smile,  or  even  a  false 
word  in  others.  Thus  he  was  often  deceived, 
and  every  fresh  instance  of  misplaced  confi- 
dence increased  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
tliought,  and  spoke  of  the  actions  of  man- 
kind in  general. 

Whether  it  was  tliat  tlie  company  of  this 
associate,  by  throwing  his  best  qualities  into 
contrast,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous, 
or  that  the  mental  perceptions  of  her  cousin 
had  become  more  vivid  during  his  short  ab- 
sence, certain  it  was  that  Agnes  never  had 
admired  him  so  much  as  now.  She  even 
fancied  tliat  he  had  grown  kinder  and  more 
cordial,  and  her  own  welcome  was  in  danger 
of  being  more  warm  than  was  waminted  by 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  depart- 
ure. It  is  possible  that  Arnold  was  glad  to 
feel  again  the  comfort  of  a  home,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  cold  exterior,  he  had  in  reality  an  af- 
fectionate and  generous  heart,  that  yearned 
for  all  those  social  sympatliies  which  his  per- 
verted notions  of  what  was  really  estimable, 
perpetually  induced  him  to  trample  upon  as 
worthless.  And  thus,  like  tlie  heroes  of  a 
popular  poet,  he  made  his  own  wilderness 


at  the  same  time  that  he  mourned  over  its 
desolation. 

The  day  of  Arnold's  return  was  one  of 
those  which  make  us  gather  into  the  very 
centre  of  whatever  household  comfort  can 
be  found — dark,  cold  and  pitiless  without 
But  Mrs.  Percival's  hospitalily  was  like  an 
enchanted  circle,  within  which,  whoever -en- 
tered found  full  indemnity  for  past  suffering. 
The  countenance  of  Randall,  however,  hand- 
some though  it  was,  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  domestic  scene.  No,  not  though  he 
praised  the  viands  of  every  description,  and 
smiled  indiscriminately  upon  furniture  and 
faces.  The  evening  closed  in  with  an  increased 
howling  of  the  blast  abroad,  which  made  the 
warm  glow  of  fire  and  lamps  within  more 
welcome.  The  curtains  were  let  down,  the 
sofa  drawn  forward,  and  piles  of  dry  wood 
blazed  and  crackled  on  the  heartli.  Still, 
conversation  became  commonplace,  and  at 
last  it  flagged  altogetlicr.  Mrs.  Percival  or- 
dered coffee,  and  Randall  sipped  and  smiled, 
but  without  cheerfulness.  Agnes  next  be- 
thought her  of  a  portlblio  of  engravings, 
mixed  witJi  a  few  of  her  own  drawings, 
which  Arnold  had  been  wont  to  commend. 
Upon  these  tlie  stranger  bestowed  unbound- 
ed admiration,  but  they  were  soon  turned 
over,  and  the  leaden  extinguisher  of  dullness 
fell  upon  the  party  again. 

Thus  may  one  strange  countenance,  or 
rather  one  strange  heart,  untouched  by  the 
social  sympathies  of  life,  uninfluenced  by 
home  associations  and  dear  remembrances 
of  early  affection  and  enjoyment,  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  genial  hour ;  like  the  fabled 
spectres  of  old,  whose  presence,  although  un- 
marked by  any  thing  unnatural  in  themselves, 
was  said  to  make  tlie  lights  of  the  festival 
burn  blue. 

There  is  no  cheerfulness  like  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  heart  That  honest,  open  daring 
to  be  innocently  happy,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  clear  brow  and  sunny  eye,  connect- 
ing, as  with  the  links  of  a  bright  and  living 
chain,  fond  thoughts  and  early  loves,  un- 
shaken truth,  unblighted  hope,  remembrances 
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of  home,  and  early  companionship,  with  the 
intense  and  heartfelt  pleasures  of  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Why, — why  within  the  book  of 
beauty  is  tliis  fair  page  so  seldom  found  ? 

An  over  estimate  of  the  attractions  of 
Randall  had  induced  Arnold  so  far  to  violate 
his  constitutional  reserve,  as  to  warn  his 
friend  against  cultivating  an  attachment  to 
his  cousin  ;  ^  for,"  said  he,  with  embarrass- 
ment quite  unusual  to  him,  "  I  believe  her 
hand — her  affections — at  least*' 

"  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Randall, 
whose  dreams  were  not  of  matrimonial  bon- 
dages, "  your  cousin's  heart  would  be  safe 
from  me,  were  she  enchanting  as  Calypso, 
or  fair  as  the  fairest  of  her  nymphs." 

There  was  indeed  no  need  of  such  a  warn- 
ing, for  Agnes  and  Randall  seemed  mutually 
repulsive  to  each  other ;  eo  true  it  is  that 
simple  virtue  has  no  more  attraction  for 
a  base  and  artificial  character,  than  that 
character  has  in  return  for  virtue  itself. 
With  such  feelings,  it  was  distressting  to 
Agnes  to  find  herself  on  the  following  morn- 
ing tete-a-tete  with  her  cousin,  because  she 
knew  that  the  first  question  might  reduce 
her  to  tlie  necessity  of  giving  pain,  where 
she  would  so  much  more  gladly  give  plea- 
sure. Arnold,  too,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
commence  the  enquiry  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make ;  at  last,  stooping  down  to 
caress  the  once  envied  favourite,  he  said, 
with  a  significant  smile,  "  Love  me,  love  my 
dog." 

"I  hope  the  adage  does  not  apply  to 
friend  as  well  as  dog,"  replied  Agnes,  plun- 
ging at  once  into  tlie  difficulty  which  she 
knew  must  be  encountered. 

"  It  does,  with  tenfold  force." 

"  To  try,  at  any  rate,  is  all  the  proof  which 
can,  in  common  fairness,  be  required ;  and 
if  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will  try  to  like 
your  friend." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  feeling  might 
have  come  without  an  effort  What  have 
you  to  allege  to  his  disadvantage  ?" 

"  You  speak  as  if  I  entertained  a  preju- 
dice against  him,  for  prejudice  it  must  be, 
and  that  of  a  very    unwarrantable  kind. 


where  nothing  is  known.  I  only  acknow- 
ledge an  absence  of  love,  and  for  this  I  can 
give  you  no  better  reason  than  that  I  do  not 
understand  him." 

"  He  is  clear  as  the  day." 

"  Not  to  me ;  for  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
him :  and  it  requires  a  long  time  to  under- 
stand those  characters  to  which  we  cannot 
apply  the  key  of  sympathy." 

Arnold  was  disappointed,  for  he  knew  the 
warmth  of  his  cousin's  heart,  and  her  free- 
dom from  caprice,  too  well,  to  suppose  that 
she  would  willingly  withhold  either  sympa- 
thy or  love  from  any  one.  Pleased,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  his  mother  had  been 
favouring  the  stranger  with  her  company  in 
a  ramble  through  the  grounds,  he  sought 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  her 
I)erccptions  had  been  equally  dull. 

After  many  slout  efforts  to  bring  down  his 
pride  to  the  level  of  asking  a  question,  he 
did  at  last  enquire  plainly  and  decidedly 
how  Mrs.  Pcrcival  liked  his  friend :  to  which 
his  mother,  never  more  puzzled  to  give  a 
decided  answer,  coolly  replied,  **He  has 
handsome  teetli." 

"  Out  upon  tl»c  woman !"  said  Arnold  to 
himself.  "  They  are  all  as  perverse  as  their 
first  mother;"  and  he  ordered  his  horses, 
and  rode  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  widi 
his  new  friend,  whose  various  good  qualities 
the  fair  and  foolish  sex  were  evidently  imable 
to  understand  or  appreciate. 

Women,  when  entirely  divested  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  are  better  judges  of  char- 
acter tlian  men ;  because,  from  the  facility 
witli  which  they  throw  off  selfishness,  they 
are  able  to  identify  themselves  as  it  were 
with  others;  entering  into  their  drcum- 
ctances  and  motives,  and  diving  into  the 
deep  recesses  from  whence  arise  the  springs 
of  action.  If,  therefore,  women  are  not  re- 
markable for  understanding  clearly,  nor  con- 
sequently for  acting  wisely,  it  is  because 
their  feelings  are  so  powerful  and  \nvid  that 
they  seldom  listen  to  a  slory,  witness  a  fact, 
or  experience  any  of  the  common  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  without  having  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  which  they  undoubtedly 
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equally  with  men,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
sometimes  finally  dethroned  by  the  stirring 
passions  of  the  moment,  such  as  hope,  fear, 
pity,  love,  or  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  WEEK  of  uninterrupted  social  intercourse 
was  scarcely  gone,  before  the  aunt  and  niece 
had  both  discovered  that  Arnold's  new 
friend  was  in  every  way  ill-adapted  to  cor- 
rect the  fauhs  of  his  disposition. 

"  I  cannot  tell  why  he  has  chosen  him," 
said  Agnes,  with  some  impatience.  "I 
should  have  thought  he  would  rather  have 
fixed  upon  a  straightforward,  blunt,  and  in- 
dependent man ;  one  who,  if  I  may  use  the 
words  of  Shakspeare,  *  would  tell  truth  and 
shame  the  devil.' " 

«  Do  you  not  perceive,"  replied  Mrs.  Per- 
cival,  "  that  straightforward,  blunt,  in- 
dependent characters,  by  bolting  at  once 
upon  the  truth,  must  frequently  infringe 
upon  the  imaginary  dignity  of  fhose  who 
■hroud  themselves  in  haughty  reserve  ?" 

"But  this  man  has  a  cringing  servile 
manner;  peeping  askance  from  beneath  his 
eye-lashes  to  make  observations  when  your 
attention  is  turned  away,  yet  never  openly 
and  fairly  looking  any  one  in  the  face." 

, "  You  must  not  find  fault  with  that,  when 
he  takes  so  much  care  to  utter  grand  senti- 
ments (whatever  he  may  feel)  always  dress- 
ed up  with  a  spice  of  nobility  and  daring." 

"  Arnold,  too,  is  kind  and  generous ;  but 
this  man  is  cold  and  immoveable  as  marble, 
except  when  animated  by  hatred  or  revenge. 
Only  think  how  his  countenance  changed, 
how  his  brow  contracted,  and  his  eye  flashed, 
when  they  talked  over  the  insults  and  inju- 
ries they  had  received  from  the  party  at  col- 
lege," 

"And  yet  I  dare  say,"  continued  Mrs. 
Pcrcival,  "  there  are  few  of  that  party  who 
bear  in  mind  the  circumstance  of  their  ex- 


istence ;  so  much  do  characters  of  this  de- 
scription magnify  their  own  importance,  in 
the  malevolence  and  hatred  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  excite.  Would  they  but 
apply  the  same  magnifier  to  benevolence  and 
love,  the  deception  might  be  worth  cherish- 
ing. For  my  own  part,  I  always  think  that 
we  must  in  some  measure  deserve  the  hatred 
of  mankind  before  we  obtain  it ;  or  else  have 
distinguished  ourselves  so  decidedly  as  to 
eall  forth  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  envy, 
that  dreadful  passion,  which,  like  hatred,  de- 
lights to  drag  every  thing  to  light  that  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tortured  to  the  disadvantage 
of  another.  Now  few  who  complain  of  the 
unkindness  of  their  fellow-creatures  will 
grant  that  they  have  deserved  it;  and  still 
fewer  can  prove  that  they  are  distinguished 
enough  to  be  the  objects  of  envy.  But  come, 
let  us  endeavour  to  dismiss  these  harsh 
thoughts,  for  see,  the  two  friends  are  ap- 
proaching with  faces  more  grave  than 
usual !" 

As  soon  as  they  entered,  Arnold  placed  an 
open  letter  in  his  mother's  hand,  announcing 
the  serious  and  aldrming  illness  of  the  old 
gentleman  (a  stranger  to  them)  who  pre- 
ceded Arnold  in  the  entail,  and  whose  death 
would  place  in  his  possession  a  splendid  es- 
tablishment, and  almost  princely  fortune. 

Agnes  felt  a  strange  tremor  steal  over  her 
as  her  aunt  was  reading,  and  for  a  long  time 
she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  Arnold's 
face;  but  when  she  did  look  up,  he  was 
seated  in  a  musing  attitude,  his  eyes  directed 
to  the  distant  woods  or  tlie  sloping  lawn, 
with  neither  cloud  nor  sunshine  on  his  brow, 
nor  any  change  of  feature  indicating  the 
least  emotion  of  soul. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  lie  at  last,  "  whether  this 
man  will  leave  any  one  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Whether  one  tear  of  real  sorrow  will  be  shed 
upon  his  grave,  or  whether,  all  like  me,  will 
be  watching  for  what  they  can  seize  and  ap- 
propriate as  their  own.  What  a  world  is 
this,  where  one  cannot  poRsera,  without  rob- 
bing another;  where  one  cannot  be  made 
rich  without  a  hundred  being  poor  I" 

"  You  can  hardly  call  that  robbery  which 
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is  awarded  to  you  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
without  wrong  or  injustice  on  your  part," 
paid  Mrs.  Percival ;  **  etiil  less  can  you  say 
tliat  that  man  lias  lost  his  wealth,  who  is 
called  away  from  it  by  death." 

"  But  tlie  herd  of  dependents,  and  poor  re- 
lations who  have  been  hangers-on  upon  his 
bounty,  how  tliey  will  hale  lo  see  my  face,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  little  admiration  I  shall 
have  for  theirs ;  and  then  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing justice  to  this  person  and  the  other,  of 
satisfying  all  claims,  and  standing  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  before  men,  to  be  pecked 
at  by  the  very  daws  of  office ;  to  be  flattered, 
followed,  and  caressed,  and.  worse  than  all — 
oh!  Agnes!  to  be  fallen  in  love  with  by 
young  ladies  I" 

Agnes  rose,  and  playfully  dropping  her 
lowest  curtsey,  hoped  she  never  should  of- 
fend in  that  way. 

"  Well,"  continued  Arnold,  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  the  slight  appear- 
ance of  excitement  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed ;  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to  lament 
over  these  evils,  even  the  last  and  greatest, 
when  the  old  gentleman  has  really  paid  tlie 
debt  of  nature.  You  and  I,  Randall,  have 
other  things  to  think  of.  Let  me  see — how 
long  is  our  respite  from  classic  lore  1" 

"You  will  hardly  return  to  college  under 
present  circumstances  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  What  circumstances  can  possibly  affect 
me,"  replied  Arnold,  "  so  as  to  tear  me  from 
the  shrine  of  Alma  Mater  7  Besides  there 
are  other  reasons.  The  vulgar  herd  would 
toss  their  antlers,  and  say  they  had  driven 
us  from  our  ground." 

Time  flew  on,  but  still  no  further  tidings 
of  importance  reached  the  village  of  Hough- 
ton; and  Agnes,  on  tlie  day  before  her 
cousin's  departure,  willingly  mounted  her 
horse  to  enjoy  a  ride  with  him  once  more. 
Randall  had  set  off  in  company  with  them, 
but,  not  relishing  the  situation  of  third,  turned 
round  to  enjoy  a  better  sea-view  from  a  dis- 
tant point  of  land,  and  Agnes  perceived,  with 
heightened  colour,  that  she  \%'as  alone  with 
Arnold. 


"You  see,  Agnes,"  said  he,  addresiiog 
her  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  "  I  begin  to  I 
approximate :  I  have  made  a  friend." 

"Ah!  you  compel  me,"  replied  Agnes, 
"  to  say  what,  in  your  ear,  will  sound  hanh 
and  ungenerous.  You  have  indeed  found  a 
companion,  but,  are  you  more  happy  for  his 
society  1" 

"  I  have  more  courage  to  brave  the  ills  of 
life." 

"  Have  you  more  patience  to  endure  themi 
for,  after  all,  since  we  cannot  overoome  what 
you  call  the  ills  of  life,  patience  to  bear  them 
is  what  we  most  need." 

"  I  hate  patience !"  exclaimed  Arnold ;  "  it 
was  made  for  beasts  of  burden." 

"  I  believe  there  never  waa  a  really  great 
character,"  replied  Agnes  calmly,  ^  without 
patience ;  most  assuredly  there  never  was  a 
true  Christian  without  it" 

"  But  to  argue  in  your  favorite  style,  from 
scripture  truths :  Did  not  Job  loooe  all  that 
he  had,  while  he  sat  bemoaning  himself 
amongst  the  pots?  Was  anything  left  to 
him  except  his  wite,  who,  if  one  may  judge 
by  her  advice,  was  no  great  treasure ;  and 
were  not  his  bosom  friends  let  loose  to  worry 
him  in  his  last  extremity  ?" 

"  You  forget  that  all  these  circumstances 
form  but  a  series  of  trials  by  which  his  pa- 
tience was  proved  ;  that  in  the  end  he  wai 
made  a  wealthy  and  happy  man  again,  and 
that  in  tlie  mean  time  he  was  reaping  a  bar- 
vct;t  of  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  all  tnie 
knowledge ;  as  we  no  doubt  may  do,  if  not 
immediately  from  the  voice  of  an  Almighty 
teacher,  yet,  remotely,  by  the  same  power 
operating  tlirough  the  medium  of  that  dit- 
cipline  which  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions." 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  observed  Ar- 
hold,  dropping  the  argument  for  the  sake  of 
his  favourite  theme,  *'  that  this  specimen  of  | 
friendship  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  we 
have  on  record.  How  exquisitely  true  to  na- 
ture is  tlie  conduct  of  his  friends,  first  making 
a  show  of  sympathy  by  sitting  in  silence  up- ; 
on  tlie  ground,  and  then  falling  upon  bim 
with  their  pitiless  reproachei^  untfl  the  veiy 
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dregs  of  bitterness  were  wrung  out  from  his 
soul  in  those  memorable  and  touching  ex- 
clamations —  *  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  Miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all.  How  long  will  ye  vex 
my  soul,  and  break  me  in  pieces  with  words  ? 
Suffer  me  that  I  may  spealc,  and  sd\er  that  I 
have  -spoken,  mock  on !' 

"Commend  me  to  an  honest  enemy. 
There  is  something  clear,  definite  and  intel- 
ligible in  the  hatred  that  seeks  to  wound  you 
at  every  point ;  and  consequently  you  may 
arm  yourselves  against  it :  but  the  love  that 
insinuates  itself  into  your  very  bosom,  there 
to  tear  up  and  examine  all  the  materials  of 
which  you  are  compounded,  to  drag  to  light 
your  hidden  stores,  and  expel  per  force  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  its  own  nature ;  tliere 
eaa  be  no  defence  against  such  an  enemy  as 
this,  ibr  at  every  effort  to  expel  the  intruder 
or  resist  its  ravages,  it  turns  tender  and  tells 
yon  it  is  all  for  love. 

**  Who  but  a  friend  ever  assumes  the  right 
of  choosing  what  shall  make  you  happy,  «Dd 
of  inflicting  it  upon  you?  Who  lays  bare 
your  own  heart  before  you,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  you  are  least  inclined  to  witness 
such  a  spectacle,  but  a  friend?  Have  you 
committed  any  act  of  misdemeanor  under 
the  consciousness  of  which  you  are-  ago- 
nizing in  secret,  who  breaks  in  upon  your 
solitude  with  the  story  of  your  shame,  but  a 
friend  ?  Is  your  character  (unknown  to  you) 
stained  with  the  very  foible  for  which  you 
have  chastised  another,  who  retorts  upon 
you  but  a  friend  ?  Are  your  finances  sud- 
denly and  totally  expended,  or  is  your  lady- 
love just  married  to  another,  who  steps  in 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  but  a  friend  ? 
Is  the  anguish  of  ingratitude  rankling  in  your 
hearths  core  and  thrilling  through  every  ar- 
tery and  nerve,  who  has  plunged  the  poison- 
ed dagger  but  a  friend?  In  short,  look 
around  upon  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
I  see  whether  the  hardest  portion  has  not  in- 

I  variably  been  dealt  out  by  those  who  have 
assumed  the   prostituted   name  of  friend. 

II  Ah !  the  emptiness,  the  shallow  void,  the  ut- 
ter worthlenness  of  that  mockery  which  men 


call  friendship !  It  is  a  game  fit  only  for 
children  to  play  at  when  they  seek  for  some- 
thing less  productive  than  blowing  bubbles  in 
the  air.  Yet  why  call  it  unproductive  when 
it  is  operating  every  day  through  all  classes 
of  society,  when  it  is  the  grand  engine  of  de- 
ception by  which  men,  and  women  too,  im- 
pose upon  each  other ;  for  all  falsehood  flows 
from  this  polluted  stream,  and  no  man  was 
ever  yet  betrayed  to  an  enemy,  who  had  not 
first  trusted  in  a  friend.  *My  friends  are 
false !'  has  been  the  burden  of  the  deepest 
groans  of  wretchedness  since  the  world  first 
began,  and  the  only  cry  which  escaped  the 
lips  of  Cssar  in  his  dying  agony  was,  <  Et 
tu  Brute  P'' 

"  And  yet,"  replied  Agnes,  "  you  boast 
that  you  have  found  a  friend." 

'^  I  boast  not  I  only  say  that  I  have  found 
the  thing  so  called.  The  proof  is  yet  to  come. 
At  present  he  is  tractable  and  civil,  as  all  new 
friends  are." 

"  But,  according  to  your  own  rule,  you 
ought  to  hold  yourself  ever  upon  your  guard 
against  deception." 

"  I  do.  And  shall  doubtless  shake  him  off 
when  he  begins  to  take  liberties." 

"Oh!  Arnold,"  said  Agnes,  looking  at 
him  through  her  tears,  "  when  will  you  learn 
to  value  that  which  is  truly  estimable,  before 
thftt  which  merely  affords  you  momentary 
pleasure  ?" 

"I  value  Agnes  Forester  before  all  the 
world.  How  can  I  better  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  judgment." 

Agnes  blu^ed,  and  smiled,  and  for  one 
moment,--one  dangerous  moment,  there  flit- 
ted across  her  mind  the  natural  and  woman- 
ly question  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
risking  all  things,  and  uniting  herself  with 
Arnold's  fate  for  good  or  for  evil ;  so  that 
she  might  ever  be  near  the  altar  of  his  heart, 
to  watch  and  extinguish  its  unhallowed 
fires. 

" No,  no,"  said  she  to  herself,  "It  will  not 
do  ;  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  own  power. 
I  might  live  with  him  and  love  him,  until  I 
choose  rather  to  think  unjustly  than  to  think 
differently,  until  I  preferred  falling  with  him 
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into  the  gulf,  rather  than  remaining  in  safety 
and  alone." 

And  ihii8  the  very  doubt  which  siie  rightly 
felt  of  her  own  influence  served  to  strength- 
en her  resolution  to  trust  nothing  to  vanity, 
and  little  to  affection. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

It  was  some  months  before  Arnold  Perci- 
val  was  made  the  proprietor  of  Houghton 
Castle,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  well-cultiva- 
ted land  that  stretched  over  hill  and  valley, 
thickly  studded  with  farm-houses  and  peace- 
ful hamlets.  The  ground  was  laden  with 
the  green  promise  of  a  plenteous  harvest ; 
and  the  trees  had  just  unfolded  their  first 
fresh  beauty  in  bud  and  blossom,  when  a 
travelling  carriage,  with  Arnold  and  his 
friend  (still  faithful,  for  this  was  a  time  for 
close  adherence,)  drove  up  the  stately  ave- 
nues over  which  the  ancient  branches  of  um- 
brageous elms  stretched  forth  in  bold  and 
protecting  majesty;  and  although  Arnold 
was  wrapped  in  more  than  his  wonted  silence 
and  reserve,  it  is  possible  his  heart  was 
warmed  with-  a  glow  of  secret  satisfaction, 
as  he  looked  out  upon  tlie  wide  domain  of 
which  he  felt  himself  the  lord;  and  saw, 
towering  amongst  the  trees,  the  turrets  of 
his  own  captle,  magnificent  in  the  grandeur 
of  past  ages. 

The  two  friends  had  willingly  bid  adieu 
to  college  life;  for  tlie  determination  with 
which  ihey  persisted  in  believing  themselves 
disliked,  had  eventually  created  the  feeling 
which  at  first  was  but  imaginary.  Randall 
professed  himself  incapable  of  any  higher 
aim  llian  the  desire  of  being  near  his  friend ; 
and  Arnold,  proud  without  ambition,  was 
glad  to  renounce  the  frequent  intercourse 
with  mankind  to  which  his  residence  at  col- 
lege subjected  him.  His  pride,  indeed,  was 
of  the  most  refined  i^nd  independent  charac- 
ter, resting  upon  the  sole  basis  of  its  own 
majesty,  setting  loose  tlie  possessor  of  so 


dignified  a  quality  from  all  necessity  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  tlie  common  advantages  of  life  to  { 
keep  alive  his  own  importance,  and  render- 
ing it  6ufl[icient  unto  himself  to  be — Arnold 
Percival. 

Still  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he  coald 
enter  the  gates  of  his  own  park,  where  a 
throng  of  expectant  faces  smiled  the  obse- 
quious welcome,  nor  feel  the  sensation  of 
alighting  at  the  noble  portico  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  own  doory  open  to  whom- 
•oever  he  might  esteem  worthy  of  hit  hospi- 
talhy,  without  a  sensation  of  satisiaction  Jiore 
lively,  if  not  more  deep.  Even  Randall  found 
nothing  to  complain  of,  nothing  to  vuipeet; 
although  he  wandered  from  room  to  room 
with  a  curiosity  which  his  friend  deemed  idle 
and  undignified.    When  night  came,  how- 
ever, and  all  the  household  had  retired,  and 
no  prying  eye  was  open  to  his  actions,  Ar^ 
nold  himself  began  to  explore  his  newly- 
acquired  dominions,  pacing  to  and  fro  from 
one  tenantlees  apartment  to  another,  and 
sighing  with  the  very  burden  of  his  own  lone- 
liness, as  he  listened  to  the  tread  of  his  soli- 
tary foot  upon  the  floor.    At  last  he  threw 
open  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  ont 
upon  the  lawn,  where  the  deer  were  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  the  clear  moonlight  A  rich 
perfume  from  the  lilacs  and  laburnums,  and 
the  sweet  seringa,  floated  on  the  midnight 
air,  and  tlie  dew  lay  upon  the  beds  of  violeti 
like  a  silvery  veil.    There  was  no  sound  io 
earth  or  air,  save  now  and  then  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  the  caw  of  the  centinel-rook 
in  the  distant  woods,  or  some  movement 
amongst  the  herd  of  deer,  which  served  but 
to  remind  the  listener  that  the  wide  world  of 
animated  nature  vn^B  slumbering  through  the 
solemn  hours  of  night 

^  What  a  beautiful  world,"  said  Arnold, 
"might  this  have  been,  if  man,  with  his  jar 
ring  passions,  never  had  gone  forth  to  mar 
the  pleasant  pictures  of  creation!  How 
lovely  is  this  scene  before  me !  How  splen- 
did the  queen  of  night,  as  she  sails  like  a  fair 
galley  through  an  azure  sea !  Yet  what  ii 
all  this  to  me  ?  A  restless  ocean  without  an 
island  or  a  shore ;  a  boundless  desert,  with- 
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out  a  well  of  water;  a  wide  wilderness  with- 
out a  place  of  rest!" 

On  the  rollowing  day,  Mrs.  Percival  and 
her  niece  went  at  an  ewly  hour  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  Agnes 
scrupled  not  to  lend  her  aid  and  advice  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and 
the  establishment  of  order  and  comfort ;  for 
she  carried  about  with  her  own  feelings  so 
little  of  self,  that  much  of  the  false  delicacy 
which  is  encouraged  in  her  sex  was  absent 
from  her  mind.  Thus  the  castle  of  Hough- 
ton was  nothing  more  to  her  than  the  resi- 
dence of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  and  thus  she 
could  form  plans  for  his  happiness,  entirely 
independent  of  her  own. 

"  We  have  been  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
cival to  her  son,  on  his  return  from  riding, 
"  that  you  must  give  a  public  entertainment, 
in  order  to  establish  yourself  on  a  proper 
footing  witli  your  neighbours  of  all  classes. 
It  is  well  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  sometimes 
to  partake  of  the  same  hospitality,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  reminded  of  tlicir  close 
alliance,  and  mutual  dependence  upon  each 
other." 

Arnold  mused  for  some  time,  and  tlicn  re- 
plied with  indifference,  "  These  things  I  leave 
to  the  management  of  ladies,  who  have  inge- 
nuity enough  (if  that  were  the  only  quality 
required)  to  rule  the  world.  Make  of  me 
what  you  please.  Show  me  off  as  a  puppet 
or  a  monster,  provided  I  am  neither  required 
to  dance  on  wires,  nor  roar  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  multitude." 

In  the  mean  time  all  went  on  smoothly, 
and  even  cheerfully,  except,  that  Randall, 
who  seemed  incapable  o1  die  feeling  of  trust, 
kept  continually  feeding  the  mind  of  Arnold 
with  suspicions  that  were  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture ;  and  which,  operating  upon  a  character 
like  his,  were  calculated  to  produce  the  worst 
possible  result 

On  one  unfortunate  occasion,  a  purse  of 
sovereigns  was  not  found  in  the  place  where 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  deposited ;  and 
Randall  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  a  faithful  old 
servant  of  the  name  of  Waliis,  who  had 
been  lefl  in  charge  with  the  two  young 


Percivals  by  their  dying  father,  and  who 
had  loved  them  as  his  own  sons. 

"  Impossible  !"  said  Arnold :  "  the  old  man 
has  been  like  a  parent  to  me ;  I  would  trust 
him  with  anything  I  have ;  and  that  under 
any  temptation." 

The  fortress  of  long-continued  confidence 
not  being  easily  shaken,  the  subject  was 
dropped  for  this  time ;  but  Randall  tried  it 
again  and  again,  and  that  in  the  most  wily 
and  insinuating  manner,  until  Arnold,  ever 
too  indolent  to  defend  his  own  opinions,  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and,  weeu*ied  out  by  the 
perseverance  of  his  friend,  an  ungracious 
consent  was  at  last  wrung  from  him,  that  a 
strong  box  in  the  possession  of  Waliis  should 
be  opened  and  examined.  This  outrage 
was  committed  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
man,  and  there,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
exact  sum  that  was  missing  lay  carefully 
concealed  in  a  private  drawer. 

When  Waliis  returned  home  that  even- 
ing, he  was  struck  with  the  cold  looks  and 
colder  welcome  of  Ins  fellow-servants. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  he.  "Has 
anything  befallen  our  good  master  1"  But 
no  one  answered  him,  and  he  hastened  to 
assure  himself,  by  delivering  a  packet,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  out  early  in  the 
day. 

Arnold  started  at  the  sight  of  his  old 
friend ;  for  his  honest  and  tmstworthy  coun- 
tenance brought  fresh  conviction  with  it  that 
Waliis  had,  i.ideed,  been  deeply  wronged ; 
but  he  received  the  packet  wiUi  unaltered 
manner,  and  while  pondering,  with  liis 
usual  indolence,  upon  the  best  method  of 
atoning  for  the  past,  the  old  man  led  the 
room,  and  rejoined  his  companions,  who, 
by  this  time,  having  yielded  to  their  impres- 
sions in  his  favour,  had  determined,  with 
one  voice,  to  let  him  know  the  worst. 

Waliis  heard  them  without  a  word;  but 
he  drew  himself  up  to  an  unusual  height,  as 
he  stood  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  group, 
and  a  deep  flush  of  indignation  rushed  into 
his  cheeks,  to  leave  them  more  pale  and 
haggard  than  before. 

"  It  is  time  that  I  were  gone  I"  said  he, 
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when  the  dark  story,  witli  all  iU  exagger- 
ationa,  was  concluded.  "  This  night — tliis 
very  night — I  will  seek  another  roof  to 
sheUer  my  head,  where,  if  I  cannot  sleep  so 
Bodly,  I  shall  at  least  be  treated  like  an  honest 
man  !"  And  so  saying,  he  left  tlie  servants' 
hall,  and  walked  away  from  the  castle  with 
the  speed  and  llie  determination  of  his 
younger  years. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  missed  his  faithful 
domestic;  and  for  many  succeeding  days 
he  watche/1  the  opening  door,  with  a  degree 
of  anxiety  almost  beyond  his  powers  of  con- 
cealment; but  notliing  could  bring  down 
his  liaughty  spirit  to  make  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  consequences  of  his  own  injustice ; 
and  tliough  he  never  for  a  long  time  went 
abroad  without  looking  for  his  well-known 
figure  at  every  turning  of  the  road,  he  was 
not  once  heard  to  utter  his  name:  and, 
such  ia  the  barrier  which  pride  and  reserve 
establish  agai^Kt  social  intercourse,  tliat  no 
individual  amongst  the  household  at  the 
castle  dared  intrude  so  far  upon  tlie  confi- 
dence of  tlioir  master  as  to  hirit  at  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  hia  much-injured  servant 

This  sad  affair,  however,  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  ear  of  Agnes  Forester,  than  she 
set  out  in  search  of  die  old  man,  to  hear 
from  himself  die  story  of  his  wrongs.  lie  had 
found  shelter  for  his  wounded  spirit  in  a  lowly 
dwelling,  where,  as  he  said,  he  was  at  least 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  taking  what  was 
not  his  own,  and  where  (his  wife  being 
dead,  and  his  children  setded  in  the  western 
world)  he  hoped  to  end  his  solitary  days  in 
peace. 

^^I  blame  no  one,"  he  said  to  Agnes, 
"but  the  stroke  has  fallen  here;"  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sighed 
heavily. 

"Your  master  himself  did  not  suspect 
you,"  observed  Agnes,  kindly ;  "  all  will 
surely  be  well  again." 

"  I  have  carried  him,  Miss  Forester,  when 
an  infant,  in  my  arms,"  said  tlie  old  man. 
"  I  taught  him  to  ride,  and  to  hold  a  gun, 
and  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  mark:  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  which  belongs  to  a 


gentleman,  except,  perliape,  his  learning 
and  foppery,  wliich  I  did  not  teach  him. 
And  to  come  to  tliis  at  la£t ! — To  have  my 
locks  broken  in  tlie  sight  of  the  very  scullion 
and  stable-boy !  But  I  will  not  talk  of  it, 
for  it  makes  me  feel  prouder  than  a  Chris- 
tian ought  to  feel.  I  shall  not  be  long  for 
tliis  world  now,  and  pride,  you  know,  is 
not  for  another." 

<*My  cousin  Arnold,"  observed  Agnes, 
"  is  too  just  and  too  generous  to  be  long  un- 
der the  influence  of  ill  advisers.  He  will  see 
his  error,  and  all  may  yet  be  welL" 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "  of 
tlie  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  of 
Madeley;  and  he  stood  up  before  Agnes, 
and  earnesUy  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face, 
while  he  repeated  the  following  passage, 
with  tliat  precision  and  emphasis  which  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  are  unskilled  in  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound  of  flowing  sentences : 

"  *  See  tliat  crystal  vessel.  Its  brightness 
and  brittlenesB  represent  tlie  shining  and  de- 
licate nature  of  true  virtue,  li*  I  let  it  fall 
and  break  it,  what  avails  it  to  say,  '  I  never 
broke  it  before — I  dropped  it  but  once — I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  my  carelessness — 1  will 
set  tlie  pieces  together,  and  never  break  it 
again  V  Will  these  excuses  and  resolutions 
prevent  die  vessel  from  being  broken — broken 
for  ever  V  Now,  this  is  the  case  widi  my 
heart ;  nor  could  all  the  kindness  it  is  in  your 
power  to  offer,  wipe  away  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  or  undo  what  has  already  been 
done." 

Still  Agnes  urged  upon  Wallis  the  proba- 
bility of  his  being  reinstated  in  his  masters 
good  opinion :  the  old  man  proudly  replied, 
"  You  forget,  Miss  Forester,  it  is  I  who  have  | 
to  forgive ;  and  I  do  forgive  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  At  tlie  same  time,  I  maintain 
that  tiic  honest  man,  who  faithfully  serves  liis 
master,  tliough  filling  the  lowest  station 
amongst  momkind,  is  as  much  entitled  to  an 
unsullied  name,  as  the  monarch  who  sits 
upon  a  throne.  But  I  said  I  would  not  talk  | 
of  these  tilings,  for  they  make  a  strange 
feeling  rise  up  in  my  heart— a  fueling  that 
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rouet  be  overcome  before  I  can  enter  into 
that  rest  whicli  is  prepared  for  the  faithful." 

The  preparations  for  the  entertainment, 
which  Mrs.  Percival  had  devised  as  the  only 
means  of  introducing  her  son  to  that  circle 
in  which  he  now  held  so  conspicuous  a  sta- 
tion, were  cfuried  on  by  herself,  Agnes,  and 
Randall,  witliout  any  participation  on  the 
part  of  Arnold,  who  c€U*efully  avoided  those 
apartments  where  the  greatest  revolutions 
were  in  operation,  and  who,  when  the  dread- 
ed day  at  last  arrived,  had  many  serious 
thoughts  of  escaping  entirely  from  the  scene 
of  action.  But  in  proportion  as  he  hated  to 
be  made  a  subject  for  the  comments  of  the 
multitude,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  that  sin- 
gularity which  must  inevitably  draw  down 
this  calamity  upon  his  head,  and  therefore 
he  resigned  himself  as  well  as  he  was  able 
to  his  impending  fate.  With  an  air  of  in- 
diiTerence,  not  altogether  ungracious,  he  re- 
ceived his  guests ;  and  if  they  did  not  feel 
the  welcome  of  which  he  politely  assured 
theui.  the  fault  was  not  in  his  words.  Mrs. 
Percival,  always  on  the  alert,  supplied  by 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  her  looks  and 
manners  what  was  wanting  in  her  son ;  Ag- 
nes faithfully  performed  her  pcu-t,  although 
with  less  activity  and  freedom ;  and  Randall 
liberally  bestowed  his  smiles  upon  those  who 
sought  only  a  momentary  gratification. 

"  And  this  is  what  men  call  happiness !" 
■aid  Arnold,  as  he  turned  away  from  a  lively 
group,  aAer  music  and  dancing  had  begun ; 
and  persuading  himself  that  no  one  would 
observe  his  absence,  or  heed  it  if  they  did, 
he  escaped  through  an  open  green-house, 
that  was  studded  all  over  with  coloured 
lamps,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  tlie  calm- 
ness of  a  dewy  evening. 

*•  Where  is  Arnold  ?"  whispered  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, in  consternation  to  Agnes,  who  had 
taken  note  of  his  departure  with  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  from  which  a  beloved 
object  escapes  not  amidst  a  crowd,  however 
dense, — to  which  one  individual  voice  is 
audible  amongst  a  thousand — one  face  and 
Ibrm  perceptible  when  all  others  are  ob- 
scure* 


Randall  was  summoned  to  a  short  and  se- 
cret council,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
friend,  and  there  was  now  no  time  for  con- 
sultation. 

"  We  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  Ag- 
nes, and  this  laudable  determination  was 
so  ably  supported,  that  many  who  had  not 
at  first  been  struck  with  her  beauty,  returned 
home  to  pronounce  Miss  Forester  the  most 
charming  girl  they  had  ever  beheld;  so 
much  is  the  countenance  improved  by  that 
genuine  good  humour  which  is  founded  upon 
good  feeling. 

Having  once  escaped  from  the  busy  throng 
to  the  uninterrupted  indulgence  of  his  own 
thoughts,  Arnold  felt  little  inclination  to  re 
join  the  company ;  and  the  din  of  many  feet, 
with  the  confused  sounds  of  music  and  rev- 
elry, only  drove  him  fartlier  from  that  merri- 
ment, in  which  it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to 
participate ;  until  at  last  his  morbid  feelings 
were  so  worked  upon,  that  he  believed  it 
impossible  for  him  to  return,  and  pacing  to 
and  fro  upon  tlie  lawn  before  tlie  windows, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion, which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  to 
those  who  have  never  been  preyed  upon  by 
moodiness  and  despair,  while  surrounded  by 
the  gay,  the  thoughtless  and  the  happy ; — a 
sensation  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  na- 
ture of  insanity,  than  any  other  that  we  en- 
dure in  a  state  of  Uberty  and  freedom  of 
will ; — a  sensation  which  so  completely  dis- 
torts the  mental  vision,  tliat  we  behold  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  self-torture ; — 
a  sensation  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
almost  persuaded  the  misanthrope  that  he 
was  expelled  by  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  all  participation  in  their  en- 
joyment; that  the  strange  lacqueys  who 
thronged  his  hall  were  placed  there  as  spies 
upon  his  private  actions,  and  that  a  company 
of  triumphant  revellers  had  taken  possession 
of  his  casde  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
mockery  of  him  and  his  wretchedness. 

There  is  something  so  selfish  in  the  nature 
of  melancholy,  that  its  victims  invariably 
suppose  themselves  singled  out  for  a  peculiar 
fate,  as  if  the  laws  which  regulate  the  uni- 
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verse  had  been  devised  for  their  especial 
torture.  Thus,  wliiie  disclaiming  the  remo- 
test idea  of  tlieir  own  importance,  and  pro- 
nouncing themselves  blanks  in  tlie  creation, 
let  them  but  pursue  the  course  of  tlieir  own 
murniurings,  and  tliey  will  go  on  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  treated  as  if  tliey  were  nobody 
— trampled  upon  by  their  fellow  men — un- 
loved, unsought,  unvalued,  their  kindness 
returned  with  ingratitude,  their  trust  betray- 
ed, their  afi'ections  abused,  shipwrecked  in 
all  tlieir  adventures,  disappointed  in  all  their 
sclienits,  a  blight  upon  tlieir  very  name,  and 
their  foreheads  stamped  with  the  firebrand 
of  destruction.  But  they  heed  it  not !  No  ! 
they  arc  above  complaint,  for  tliey  despise 
the  world  more  deeply  than  tliey  feel  its  in- 
justice. 

Now  do  not  such  harangues  as  these  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  such  individuals  esteem 
tliemselves  a  vast  deal  too  good  for  tlie  lot 
that  has  fallen  upon  them  ? — that  they  believe 
tlieir  fellow  creatures  to  be  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  tlieir  real  merits  ; — diat  they  are 
piqued  and  galled  by  the  mistake,  and  burn 
with  ragu  to  revenge  it  1  And  worse  than 
all,  do  they  not  secretly  indulge  the  vain  and 
presumptuous  idea,  that  an  Almighty  Father 
has  not  extended  towards  them  that  mercy 
and  justice  which  are  shown  in  liis  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general?  And  thus, 
when  they  complain  that  the  course  of  hu- 
man events  is  so  directed  as  to  produce 
upon  themselves  the  worst  possible  effects, 
are  they  not,  by  arrcugning  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  an  Omnipotent  Creator,  blas- 
pheming a  holy  name,  and  charging  God 
foolishly  ? 

"  I  am  like  no  other  creature  in  the  uni- 
verse," said  Arnold,  as  he  paused  before  a 
sparkling  fountain  that  sent  up  its  silvery 
waters  in  the  moon  light,  to  fall  with  a 
lulling  and  monotonous  sound  into  the  clear 
basin  below,  where  the  lights  from  the  castle 
windows  were  glancing  on  its  rippled  sur- 
face. "  Each  particle  ol'  spray  from  diese 
musical  waters  falls  back  again  into  the  bo- 
som from  whence  it  flows,  shining  forth  for 
one  brilliant  moment,  and  then  returning  to 


supply  the  parent  stream.  The  gale  that 
whispers  through  the  trees,  raising  the  white 
foliage  of  the  mournful  willows,  and  making 
the  feathery  aspen  tremble  at  its  presence, 
aldiough  no  man  knoweth  whence  it  cometh 
nor  whitlier  it  goeth,  hath  yet  its  purpose 
and  its  bound  appointed,  whether  to  bear 
along  with  it  the  scent  of  citron-groves,  or 
the  breath  of  the  deadly  pestilence  ;  and  the 
silent  moon,  so  lonely  and  companionless  in 
her  beauty,  that  the  bereaved  and  the  deso- 
late look  up  to  her  for  that  sympathy  which  ■ 
they  seek  in  vain  elsewhere — the  moon  can 
slied  her  welcome  smiles  upon  a  distant 
world,  gladdening  the  heart  of  the  weary 
traveller  as  he  journeys  through  the  wiIde^ 
ness,  and  lighting  the  mysterious  pathway 
of  the  mariner  along  the  mighty  deep.  It  it 
man  alone,  of  all  existing  creatures,  who  livei 
on  without  an  object  worthy  of  one  heart-acbe 
m  a  tliousand  which  his  birthright  costs  him:  { 
and  I,  of  all  men  the  most  companionless, ' 
stiind  here  a  mere  excrescence  upon  the 
surface  of  creation,  wiUiout  an  aim,  a  pin^ 
pose,  or  a  wisli." 

These  melancholy  meditations  were  inter 
rupted  by  the  sound  of  carriages  rolling  up 
to  the  door  to  bear  away  their  precious  bur- 
dens from  the  festive  scene ;  and  Arnold,  by 
a  mighty  effort,  compelled  himself  to  reap- 
pear before  his  guests  in  time  to  receive  their 
parting  adieus.  The  sounds  of  revelry  now 
died  away  upon  the  ear,  the  tread  of  sepa- 
rate feet  became  more  distinctly  audible; 
and,  when  the  apartments,  lately  so  brilliant 
and  gay,  began  to  look  cold  and  deserted, 
Mrs.  Percival  tliought  it  high  time  to  com- 
mence an  animated  attack  upon  her  son, 
which  she  did  by  describing,  in  no  measured 
terms,  the  perplexity  to  which  his  absence 
had  subjected  her ;  and  Randall,  too,  threw 
in  his  suspicions,  more  warily  expressed,  that 
many  of  the  guests  had  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  in  liigh  dudgeon  at  the  disappearance 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  '^  To  say  noth- 
ing of  my  conscience,"  he  added  widi  a 
smile,  ^' which  you  have  laden  with  fids&- 
hoods  innumerable ;  for  I  was  compelled  to 
invent  a  story  of  your  sudden 
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and  force  it  doven  with  asseverations,  all 
chargeable  to  your  account" 

''  Mr.  Randall's  detail  of  the  consequences 
of  your  absence,"  said  Agnes,  gravely,  *'  is 
serious  indeed.  Tlie  early  departure  of 
your  guests  I  should  hardly  have  called  a 
grievance,  for  at  this  hour  of  night  it  ia  time 
for  the  body  to  repose,  and  the  mind  to  re- 
flect ;  but  for  any  one  to  say  they  have  been 
compelled  to  utter  a  falsehood,  is  to  speak  of 
a  severe  infliction,  such  as  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe  we  are  ever  subjected  to  in  this 
world." 

One  of  Randall's  fierce  looks,  shot  askance 
from  under  his  contracted  brow,  made 
the  colour  rusli  into  tlie  face  of  Agnes,  who 
quailed  not  for  an  instant,  but,  fixing  upon 
him,  her  clear  and  beautiful  eyes,  bold  with 
the  hearths  best  courage,  the  countenance  of 
the  stranger  gave  way  before  her,  and  he 
looked  around  with  restless  impatience  to 
find  some  object  which  might  var}'  the  scene, 
and  relieve  liis  mortifying  embarrassment. 
Ai  last  he  touched  tlie  harp,  upon  which  he 
was  a  skilful  performer,  and  played  a  light 
and  lively  air. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  for  music  to-night," 
said  Arnold,  in  a  subdued  tone :  *•  when  tlie 
chords  of  the  heart  are  unstrung,  tliere  can 
be  no  answering  harmony  widiin." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  and 
manner  that  night  so  mild  and  mournful,  and 
he  had  borne  with  such  calm  patience  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother  and  his  friend,  that 
Agnes,  who  from  the  first  had  felt  more 
grieved  tlian  angry,  could  not  choose  but 
pty  him  from  her  very  soul ;  and,  when  the 
party  separated,  she  accompanied  her  ^  good 
oight'  to  him  with  a  look  which  plunged  him 
into  a  long  deep  reverie,  as  he  sat  silent  and 
ftlonc,  with  both  his  hands  pressed  firmly 
open  his  forehead.  At  last  he  arose,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  looked  round 
upon  the  dying  lamps,  whose  varied  hues 
afforded  a  striking  emblem  of  faded  splen- 
dour. Garlands  of  flowers,  fallen  and  with- 
ered ID  the  heated  atmosphere,  were 
drooping  from  the  columns,  around  which 
they  bad  been  entwined;  and  the  silence 


which  pervaded  all  things  was  more  sad 
and  solemn,  when  contrasted  witii  the  mer- 
ry sounds  to  which  it  had  succeeded. 

"  Oh !  Agnes  Forester,"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
^'  tliy  light  step  should  ever  walk  these  stately 
halls,  to  remind  roe  that  my  home  is  not  a 
sepulchre,  in  which  lie  buried  tlie  fond  affec- 
tions that  are  said  to  sweeten  life.  Thy 
smile  should  still  be  before  me,  to  direct  my 
journey  through  the  wilderness.  Thy  heart 
should  be  mine  and  mine  only,  to  teach  me 
that  there  is  yet  a  blessing  upon  this  barren 
earth — a  blessing  even  for  me  I" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Agnes  Forester,  although  perfectly 
feminine  in  all  her  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting,  was  not  wont  to  be  long  blinded  by 
her  affections  to  diat  clear  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  she  endeavoured  to  make  the 
strict  and  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct :  she 
therefore  sought  an  early  opportunity  of 
pleading  with  Arnold  on  behalf  of  his  old 
servant ;  and,  though  repeatedly^  repulsed  by 
the  unwonted  severity  of  his  manner  when- 
ever this  subject  was  touched  upon,  she  re- 
turned to  it  again,  with  the  fondly  cherished 
hope  of  eventually  inducing  her  cousin  to 
act  consistently  with  his  better  feelings.  By 
the  most  cautious  and  well-timed  infringe- 
ment upon  his  prejudices,  she  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  become  the  frequent  companion 
of  her  visits  to  the  poor,  and  while  she  strove 
with  unceasing  assiduity  to  excite  in  his 
mind  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  she  was 
oflen  deeply  pained  and  disappointed  to  find 
that  her  own  company  and  converse  had 
been  the  only  attraction  which  had  led  him 
to  their  humble  dwellings. 

"I  cannot  imagine  the  satisfaction,"  she 
would  oflen  observe,  "  of  living  in  the  world 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor  but  useful  classes  of 
society  by  whom  we  are  surrounded;  lor 
while  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  wants, 
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it  is  impossible  to  take  the  right  method  of 
relieving  them.  Besides,  since  the  customs 
of  the  world  have  denied  to  them  the  liberty 
of  intruding  upon  our  society,  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  them  to  make  some  ad- 
vances towards  a  better  acquaintance." 

"  I  would  say  to  any  other  woman  than 
yourself,"  replied  Arnold,  "  that  there  is  also 
somettiing  very  attractive  in  being  welcomed 
as  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  blessings  of  the  poor  wherever 
you  go." 

"For  my  own  part,"  said  Agnes,  with 
some  warmth,  ^'I  never  hear  the  blessings 
of  the  poor,  without  shame  and  remorse  that 
I  have  not  done  more  to  deserve  them ;  nor 
can  I  suppose  any  one  gratified  by  such  in- 
cense, unless  they  are  egregiously  vain ;  nor 
entitled  to  receive  it  unless  they  have  obeyed 
the  injunction,  which  we  regard  too  little,  of 
selling  all  and  giving  to  the  poor.  But  see," 
said  she,  pausing,  and  looking  out  towards 
the  sea,  where  the  narrow  valley  sloped 
away  in  a  kind  of  heath,  upon  which  a  few 
lean  horses  and  a  fettered  donkey  cropped 
the  scanty  herbage ;  "  what  smoke  is  that 
rising  from  amongst  the  furze  and  brambles  ? 
Let  us  walk  tliat  way,  for  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  it  should  be  ascending  tliere  in  so 
regular  a  column." 

Arnold  and  Agues  directed  their  steps  to 
the  wild  and  rugged  piece  of  ground,  where, 
close  beside  tlie  rising  smoke,  they  found  a 
woman  diligently  employed  with  her  netting- 
tackle,  which  she  plied  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity. The  labour  of  her  hands,  and  the 
tenour  of  her  thoughts  seemed  to  proceed 
with  the  same  determined  course,  for  she  did 
not  condescend  to  look  up  at  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  nor  vouchsafe  a  reply  until 
they  had  oAen  repeated  the  question  of  what 
she  was  about,  and  where  was  the  place  of 
her  abode. 

"  Here,"  said  she  at  last,  impatiently,  as  if 
wearied  out  with  their  impertinent  intrusion ; 
and  they  saw  that  a  deep  hollow,  somewhat 
like  a  grave,  on  the  side  of  which  she  was 
seated,  was  littered  with  straW)  and  partly 
covered  over  with  the  branches  of  trees,  fern, 


and  other  materials  heaped  together,  so  u  to 
form  a  sort  of  thatch  for  one  half  of  her  habi- 
tation. 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  live  in  this  place 
night  and  day !"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  I  live  here  always,  except  when  I  go  to 
the  town  to  sell  fisli." 

"  And  are  you  not  afraid  ?- 

"  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  replied  the  wo- 
man, her  harsh  and  rugged  features  relaxing 
into  a  mournful  misrepresentation  of  a  smile; 
^  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  earth,  the  sea.  or, 
tlie  heavens.  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  Clirislians,  and  the 
wrongs  and  the  injuries  they  have  done,  aod 
are  still  doing  to  me  and  mine." 

Arnold  now  came  forward,  and  asked  her 
if  she  had  any  parents  ?  "  No  !"  Had  she  a 
husband  ?  "  She  had  once,  but  he  had  left 
her."  Had  she  any  children  ?  and  she  point- 
ed to  a  little  grizzly  urchin  who  was  cow- 
ering amongst  tlie  bushes,  and  who,  on  per- 
ceiving himself  the  object  of  attention, 
scrambled  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  with! 
limbg  all  twisted  and  deformed,  and  scarcely 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  body. 

'M  had  three  sons,"  continued  tlie  woman. 
"  but  two  of  them  are  dead — one  of  hunger,  | 
and  one  of  disease ;  and  that  monster  that 
you  see  there  was  once  as  fair  and  straight 
a  child  as  any  mother's  eye  might  look 
upon ;  but  what  with  poverty  and  stanra- 
tion.  and  the  persuasion  of  neighbour!,  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  work  in 
the  factory,  where  he  was  beaten  and  abw- 
ed  until  he  lost  the  very  shape  of  man.  I 
had  a  daughter  too,  but  they  took  her  away 
to  the  Sunday-schools,  where  fine  ladies  pot 
such  notions  into  her  head  that  she  nerer 
owns  me  now." 

"Have  you  no  relief  from  the  parish?" 
asked  Agnes,  but  she  soon  repented  having 
put  the  question,  for  the  woman  rose  up  aod 
shaking  her  clenched  hand,  repeated  her 
words  with  the  rage  of  a  maniac,  declaring 
that  while  breath  was  led  her,  she  would  live 
in  the  free  air,  for  which  she  had  to  thank 
nobody ;  and  that  when  her  last  hoar  should 
come,  she  had  only  to  lie  down  where  she 
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■Icpt  every  night,  and  her  boy  would  heap 
the  earth  upon  her,  and  no  parish  overseer 
would  then  grudge  the  money  for  her  burial, 
or  aell  her  body  to  the  doctor  to  pay  his  fee. 

There  was  somctliing  so  unnatural  in  thus 
making  a  grave  her  daily  habitation,  and  in 
the  expressions  and  gestures  of  the  poor 
wretch  altogether,  that  Agnes  would  gladly 
have  turned  away,  but  Arnold,  more  interest- 
ed than  he  had  ever  been  before  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  still  plied  her  with  ques- 
tions which  only  tended  to  call  forth  a  deep 
sense  of  injury,  either  real  or  imaginary,  and 
a  wild  and  passionate  thirst  for  revenge. 

"The  poor  creature  is  certainly  mad," 
whispered  Agnes  at  last,  drawing  Arnold 
away  from  the  spot.  "  You  only  increase 
her  malady  by  talking  to  her." 

"■  It  is  the  most  rational  madness  I  have 
met  with  for  a  long  time,"  observed  Arnold. 
"  I  am  determined  to  befriend  this  woman, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  true  estimate  she  has 
formed  of  human  life." 

*•  It  would  be  well  indeed  to  find  her  an 
abode  where  she  might  be  protected  from 
such  hardship  and  danger  as  she  must  neces- 
sarily be  exposed  to  here,  but  I  doubt  whether 
her  case  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
kindness,  for  the  most  charitable  conclusion 
which  I  can  draw  from  her  conduct  is,  that 
of  decided  insanity.  And  with  many  assur- 
ances from  Arnold  that  it  was  the  very  ex- 
cess of  her  sanity,  or  rather  the  extreme 
acateness  of  her  mental  perceptions  which 
made  her  incomprehensible  to  others,  the 
two  cousins  separated  after  their  walk,  the 
one  to  muse  upon  the  misery  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  mankind,  and  the  other  to  make 
serious  and  matter-of-fact  inquiries  into  the 
former  character  of  tliis  strange  woman. 
Nor  was  it  without  heartfelt  pain  and  anxiety, 
that  Agnes  learned  from  authentic  sources, 
what  had  been  the  depraved  and  licentious 
nature  of  her  past  life.  All,  however,  agreed 
that  her  mind  at  the  present  time,  was  strong- 
ly tinctured  with  insanity,  the  consequences 
of  her  own  ungovemed  passions,  and  the  dis- 
tresses and  privations  to  which  they  had  re- 
duced her. 


Bella  Dunhill  was  indeed  a  well  known 
character,  not  only  for  the  singularity  of  her 
present  mode  of  life,  but  for  the  stormy  tem- 
per and  bad  morals  which  had  separated  her 
from  her  husband  and  all  her  early  friends. 
Even  the  poor  child,  of  whose  ill  treatment 
in  the  manufactory,  she  so  incessantly  com- 
plained, was  said  to  have  received  his  great- 
est injuries  at  home  during  his  mother's  fits 
of  mebriation.  But  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved the  frightful  distortion  of  his  limbs  had 
come  upon  him,  not  from  any  bodily  hurts 
but  solely  as  a  judgment  upon  his  sinful  pa- 
rent; and  such  was  the  repulsive  nature  of 
her  conduct,  connected,  perhaps,  with  a  su- 
perstitious horror  of  her  present  mysterious 
way  of  living,  that  the  dreary  spot  of  ground 
where  she  and  her  little  urchin  burrowed, 
was  shunned  by  the  villagers  towards  the 
close  of  day,  and  tlie  name  of  Bella  Dunhill 
was  used  to  frighten  fretful  children  into 
silence. 

All  the  information  on  this  subject  which 
Agnes  could  depend  upon,  she  communicated 
to  her  cousin  on  the  following  day;  but 
his  resolution  was  taken :  a  lodge  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  park  was  vacant,  and  Bella 
Dunhill  and  her  crippled  boy  were  to  become 
its  future  occupants.  His  lately  kindled 
zeal  to  do  good  was,  however,  a  little  damp- 
ed, by  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  his 
proposition  was  received  by  the  woman  her- 
self, leaving  it  doubtful  whether  she  would 
eventually  accept  his  offer  or  not :  but  Ar- 
nold, pardoning  her  on  the  score  of  past  in- 
juries having  soured  her  temper,  the  keys 
were  lefl  in  her  hands,  and  one  moonlight 
night,  not  long  afler,  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
sea-shore ;  and  gathering  up  from  different 
hiding  places,  her  store  of  provisions,  which 
amounted  altogether,  to  a  more  plentiful 
board  than  might  be  found  in  many  ceiled 
houses,  she  bestowed  them  carefully  in  the 
lodge,  and  Clym,  (alias  Clement,)  was  seen 
the  next  morning,  dragging  his  limbs  across 
the  road  to  throw  open  the  park  gates  for  his 
master's  carriage. 

"You  see,  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  with 
triumph  in  his  looks,  "  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
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indiflcreiit  to  the  sufTcrings  of  the  destitute 
as  you  have  sometimes  supposed." 

*•  Arnold,"  replied  his  cousin,  "it  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  my  lii'e  to  think  differently 
from  you  on  matters  of  importance ;  and  yet, 
how  oflen  am  I  compelled  to  blame  what  you 
esteem  your  best  actions,  so  little  arc  our 
feelings  influenced  by  tlie  same  rule." 

^'  It  is  a  stem  duty,  Agnes,  that  you  im- 
pose upon  yourself;  for  it  seems  to  extend  to 
every  tiling  I  have  the  misfortune  to  say  or 
do.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  objections 
you  have  to  bring  forward  against  my  pro- 
tecting this  poor  woman." 

*'  I  have  no  objection  certainly  to  your  pro- 
tecting her,  for  no  one  could  be  more  deso- 
late and  forlorn ;  but  that  she  should  be  sin- 
gled out  to  (ill  a  place  of  respectability  and 
trust,  is,  in  my  opinion,  furnishing  a  bad  pre- 
cedent to  others.  Her  past  conduct,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  very  licentious,  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  too  severely  if  tliere  were 
any  evidence  of  an  amendment  of  character ; 
but  I  tliink  you  will  hardly  persuade  even 
yourself  tliat  her  present  behaviour  and  con- 
versation bespeak  her  to  be  a  person  worthy 
of  confidence  and  respect." 

'^  In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  you  have  unquestionably  a  right  to 
act  as  you  judge  best ;  and,  as  the  thing  is 
done,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  about  ^he 
consequences.  Perhaps  I  intrude  too  of\en 
with  my  quaint  opinions  upon  your  sphere  of 
action." 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  interrupted  Arnold, "  when 
did  I  receive  your  admonitions  with  impa- 
tience ?  When  did  I  conceal  anything  from 
you  ?  When  did  I  shrink  from  your  severest 
reproofs  1" 

"Never."  replied  Agnes;  "you  are  very 
good,  to  bear  with  me  as  you  do.  The  rea- 
son why  I  wished  to  re-assure  myself  of  your 
forbearsmce  was,  because  I  had  another  sub- 
ject to  lay  before  your  attention  in  a  way 
that  I  feel  convinced  will  be  mostunpleasing." 

*•  Pour  on — I  can  endure." 

"  With  regard  to  your  old  servant  Wallis, 
I  have  never  yet  spoken  so  fully  and  decidedly 
as  I  feel  in  my  conscience  that  I  ought" 


Arnold's  brow  lowered,  but  Agnes  went 
on : — "  I  hear  that  tlie  lost  money  was  found 
in  a  situation  where  it  must  unquestionably 
have  been  placed  by  your  own  hand." 

"  It  was,"  replied  Arnold. 

"  Then  let  me  ask,  my  dear  cousin,  why 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  poor  injured 
man?" 

"  He  has  been  informed  that  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and,  of  course,  might  use 
any  means  he  thought  proper  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  his  character." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  the  individual 
who  committed  the  wrong,  would  have  been 
tlie  one  to  look  to  for  the  re-establishmeot  of 
that  character,  especially  as  he  holds  a  high 
and  influential  station  in  the  world;  while 
tlie  injured  man  is  poor,  unprotected,  and 
almost  witliout  a  friend.  Your  conduct  in 
this  instance  reminds  me  of  wliat  I  have 
heard  stated,,  that  whenever  an  act  of  moral 
injustice  is  glaringly  committed,  the  aggres- 
sor is  the  last  to  be  reconciled  to  the  injured 
party ;  as  if  he  were  the  person  who  had 
something  to  forgive." 

"  I  have  at  difliTent  times  sent  him  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  all  which  have 
been  returned." 

"  You  must  have  known,  Arnold,  that  the 
wounds  of  a  noble  spirit  were  not  to  be  healed 
by  money." 

"  Then  you  propose  as  an  atonement  far 
the  past,  that  I  should  call  together  all  my 
domestics,  and  placing  Wallis  in  the  midit, 
should  address  him  in  a  melting  speech;  and 
when  all  hearts  were  softened,  and  all  facet 
drowned  in  tears,  should  kneel  down  and  re- 
ceive his  pardon  and  his  blessing.  This, 
Agnes,  would  be  a  scene  to  your  taste,  much 
more  than  to  mine." 

"Arnold,"  said  his  cousin,  looking  more 
grave  than  before,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer you  with  sarcasms  on  such  a  subject  u 
this.  You  and  I  stand  in  a  serious  relatx>n  to- 
wards each  other.  We  have  oflen  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  the  propriety,  the  utility, 
and  tlie  wisdom  of  diflerent  things,  but  I  fed 
it  my  bounden  duty  in  this  instance  to  appeal 
to  a  higher  test,  and  to  ask  whether  you,  are 
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acting  consistently  witli  the  will  of  God? 
Whether  yoa  do  not  feel  it  impoesible  to 
ofi'er  up  your  secret  prayers  while  this  load 
is  upon  your  soul,  and  whether  a  proper  hu- 
miliation before  the  throne  of  mercy  would 
not  enable  you  cheerfully  and  promptly  to 
discharge  this  important  duty  ?" 

"  You  have  chosen  the  right  word,"  re- 
plied Arnold,  "for  it  is  under  a  system  of 
perpetual  humiliation  that  you  hope  to  wear 
me  down  to  what  I  ought  to  be.  But  your 
method  will  not  answer — ^you  may  harden 
what  you  cannot  subdue." 

"  And  where  is  the  humiliation,  even  be- 
fore mankind,  of  acting  nobly  1  No  one  pre- 
sumes to  call  himself  infallible.  We  are  all 
liable  to  err ;  and  is  not  an  error  freely  and 
fully  acknowledged  infinitely  less  degrading 
than  one  which  is  obstinately  persisted  in  ?" 

''I  cannot  oblige  you  in  this  instance, 
Agnes.  I  hate  to  be  the  puppet  of  a  show, 
and  to  hear  the  comments  of  weak  voices 
upon  what  I  may  choose  to  say  or  do." 

"  Then  try  to  divest  yourself  of  these  fool- 
ish thoughts  about  your  fellow-creatures,  and 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  you  are  alone  in 
the  world,  standing  before  the  presence  of 
your  Creator,  deeply  implicated  in  an  act  of 
disobedience  to  his  holy  will." 

"  Are  we  not  told  that  there  is  no  act  of 
disobedience  too  deep  or  daring  to  be  for- 
given?" 

"  But  when  did  we  ever  hear  of  forgive- 
ness while  the  sin  was  persisted  in  ?  And  is 
not  every  hour  that  you  live  without  doing 
what  justice  you  can  to  tliis  poor  man,  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  you  prefer  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mean  and  slavish  pride,  to  the  noble 
independence  of  daring  to  do  what  is  right?" 

"  Then,  Agnes,  you  shall  do  Uiis  noble 
deed  for  me.  You  shall  proclaim  to  my 
household,  that  I  have  been  base  and  un- 
grateful enough  to  heap  disgrace  and  shame 
upon  the  hoary  head  of  a  trusty  servant 
You  phall  tell  them  also,  that  their  master  is 
too  great  a  coward  to  acknowledge  his  fault 
before  them ;  that  he  hides  himself  from  their 
very  looks,  and  employs  tlie  voice  of  a  wo- 
wan  to  speak  for  him." 
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"If  there  is  really  no  other  way  of  setting 
the  matter  right,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  man,  (and  with  your  permission,)  give 
my  own  version  of  the  case  to  your  domes- 
tics, nor  need  you  tremble  for  the  dignity  of 
your  character  in  my  hands.  But,  Arnold, 
this  is  only  my  last  resource ;— dear  Arnold, 
is  there  not  something  due  from  yourself? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  her " 

Agnes  could  proceed  no  farther.  The 
subject  was  too  near  her  heart,  and  tears  of 
more  than  common  anguish  fell  thick  and 
fast,  while  she  bent  down  her  head  with  a 
vain  effort  to  conceal  them  ;  for  Arnold  had 
unconsciously  pronounced  his  doom — and 
hers.  On  this  one  subject  her  thoughts  had 
lingered,  with  the  fond  hope  that,  if  he  yield- 
ed to  her  arguments,  she  should  theii  feel 
justified  in  giving  way  to  such  anticipations 
of  the  future,  as  were  perpetually  forcing 
themselves  upon  her  affectionate  heart : 
"  but  if  (she  had  said  to  herself  that  very 
morning)  Arnold  cannot  be  made  to  see  this 
glaring  case  as  I  do,  it  will  be  proof  indispu- 
table, tliat  in  the  great  consideration  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  we  never  can  be  united  by 
that  participation  of  feeling  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  human  happiness." 

For  many  months,  Agnes  Forester  had 
been  remarked  upon  as  being  more  grave 
and  thoughtful  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  her  age  or  circumstances ;  but  now  her 
gravity  assumed  an  air  of  sadness,  which  her 
aunt,  shrewdly  guessing  at  tlie  cause,  en- 
deavoured by  the  most  delicate  attentions  to 
soothe ;  and  Agnes,  perceiving  her  kind 
wishes,  succeeded  in  forcing  herself  to  con- 
verse and  smile  with  a  cheerfulness  which 
repaid  Mrs.  Percival  for  all  her  solicitude. 
Still  her  energy  gave  way — her  health  de- 
clined—the colour  fEuied  from  her  cheek,  and 
Arnold,  who  seldom  observed  the  minutiae  of 
common  life,  could  not,  with  all  his  incredu- 
lity, blind  himself  to  tlie  conviction  that  he 
was,  or  had  been,  deeply  and  tenderly  be- 
loved. But  that  any  woman  should  refuse, 
from  principle,  the  man  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  her  choice,  was  to  him  so  far  be- 
yond belief,  that  he  bestowed  little  regard 
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upon  their  frequent  difference  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  he  could  enjoy  such  clear  and  indu- 
bitable evidonc*'  of  his  couBin'a  attachment  to 
him.  For  her  encreased  sadness,  he  could 
a«sign  no  cause,  but  strove  to  beguile  her  se- 
cret cares  by  more  tlian  wonted  kindness  and 
solicitude,  until  Agnes  was  often  compelled 
to  depart  abruptly  from  his  presence  with 
tears  that  were  sdtogether  inexplicable  to 
him. 

In  this  manner  time  glided  away,  and  on  a 
bright  and  cloudless  morning,  when  autumn 
had  again  spread  her  yellow  curtain  over  the 
face  of  nature,  Agnes  begged  her  cousin 
would  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  a  poor 
man  whom  she  had  promised  to  see  that 
morning.  They  wallied  together  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  where  Arnold,  at  the  request 
of  his  cousin,  placed  himself  on  a  low  bench 
within  a  sort  of  porch,  while  she  entered  an 
inner  apartment,  in  which  the  object  of  her 
kind  interest  was  seated  by  the  fire. 

It  was  a  well-known  voice  that  bade  her 
welcome,  in  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  glad- 
ness ;  and,  Agnes,  a(\er  asking  many  ques- 
tions about  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
valid, sat  down  beside  old  Wallis,  who  affec- 
tionately took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  closely 
with  his  time-worn  fingers. 

"  You  see,  I  grow  weaker  every  day,"  said 
Me,  without  the  least  symptom  of  regret, 
either  in  his  countenance  or  voice. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  perceive  an  alteration,"  said 
Agnes,  and  the  old  man  went  on.  ^*  I  have 
been  thinking  to  day.  Miss  Forester,  that 
pride  has  been  all  along  my  besetting  sin — 
pride  in  a  good  name ;  and  though  he  who 
robbed  me  of  mine,  ought  certainly  to  have 
known  me  better ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  tliis 
affliction  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  me,  in 
order  that  I  might  arrive  at  a  better  know- 
ledge of  my  own  heart ;  for  atfliction  is  a 
searching  tiling,  and  we  sometimes  learn  in 
adversity,  what  we  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  while  all  went  well  with  us.  It  was  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  me.  Mips  Forester,  to  rebel 
as  I  did  against  the  stroke ;  and  when  I  said 
in  my  towering  pride,  that  I  forgave  him,  I 
felt  an  unchristian  triumph  in  the  thought 


that  I  was  heaping  coats  of  fire  upon  his 
head.  But  now  I  see  difiercntly.  I  see  that 
he  was  in  error,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  err. 
I  can  now  say,  indeed,  tliat  I  forgive  him 
from  my  soul,  and  only  wish  that  I  could  see 
his  face,  and  see  it  once  more  looking  kindly 
on  me  before  I  die." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  visit  you,"  said  Agoet. 

"  1  wish  he  would,"  sighed  the  old  man, 
and  he  went  on  recalling  the  pleasant  days 
when  Arnold  was  a  boy.  "And,  Walter, 
dear  Walter,  where  is  he  ?' 

Agnes  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  little  in- 
formation she  could  give  about  her  cousin 
Walter,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  with  an  af- 
fectionate farewell  to  her  poor  friend,  rejoined 
Arnold,  lylio  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book  with  all  the  noble  affectation  of  be- 
ing totally  unmoved  by  what  he  must  have 
heard. 

^^  Agnes,"  said  he,  sternly,  as  soon  as  they 
had  lefl  the  cottage,  "  I  did  not  expect  thii 
from  you.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  risk  of  be- 
ing betrayed  into  a  scene.  Henceforth  yon 
must  perform  your  errands  of  charity  alone." 

^^  Be  it  so !"  said  Agnes,  and  she  felt  that 
another  link  was  broken  from  the  chain 
which  had  once  bound  them  together.  **  Be  it 
80 !"  she  repeated,  but  do  not  be  harsh  with 
me  to-day,  Arnold." 

*•  Ik  there  any  charm  in  this  day  more  than 
another,  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  Hpeaking  freely  what  I  tliink  and  feci  ?" 

*•  Speak,  but  speak  gently  j  for  it  was  on 
this  day  twelve  months  ago.  that  I  agreed 
upon  that  time  for  the  decision  of  my  future 
fate,  and  to-morrow,  we  shall  suind  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation  towards  each  other." 

Arnold  said  no  more  ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  firm  and  mournful  tone  of  her 
voice,  which,  connected  with  her  previous 
sadness,  had  startled  his  philosophy,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  most  gloomy  forebo- 
dings; and  they  arrived  again  at  Mrs.  Per- 
cival's  door  witliout  either  of  tliem  having 
relieved  their  minds  of  the  heaviest  burden 
they  had  ever  borne. 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Percival  had  an  en- 
gagement from  home  that  evening; ;  in  con- 
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Bequence  of  which  Arnold  and  his  cousin 
were  left  alone  to  extract  what  happiness 
they  could  from  such  an  interview.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  attempt  to  converse  on  common 
topics ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  speech  had 
failed  her,  for  often,  when  she  would  have 
made  some  casual  observation,  the  words 
died  away  upon  her  lips,  and  blushes  alone 
were  left  to  tell  their  meaning — perhaps  the 
very  meaning  she  would  least  have  wished 
to  reveal.  At  last  Arnold,  encouraged  by 
her  embarrassment,  took  her  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  look  which  belied  his  words, ''  Then 
it  is  really  your  intention  to  renounce  me, 
Agnes  r 

^  Say,  rather,  that  you  renounce  me,"  she 
replied ;  ^  for  no  other  words  can  justify  the 
mnguish  of  this  mement  P* 

^Why,  dear  Agnes,  should  you  endure 
that  anguish  which  is  so  entirely  self-im- 
poMd?" 

"•  You  mistake  me,  Arnold ;  the  suffering 
which  I  endure  is  not  self-imposed.  You 
think  meanly  of  me  indeed,  if  you  think  that 
I  am  grieving  merely  because  I  cannot  be 
the  companion  of  your  future  life.  You  may 
find  many  better  qualified  to  supply  my  place, 
nor  am  I  so  romantic  as  to  think  that  I  shall 
never  love  again ;  but  you  must  know  little 
of  the  strength  of  early  and  long  cherished 
affection,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  agony 
of  seeing  it  thus  mournfully  cast  away." 

'^  Agnes,  you  cannot  call  it  cast  away, 
when  it  is  treasured  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  my  life." 

^  Did  I  not  tell  you  tliat  my  resolution  was 
fixed  ?— Did  I  not  allow  you  twelve  months 
before  I  should  act  upon  that  resolution  ? — 
And  what  is  the  result?" 

"  That  I  am  the  same  blighted  branch  I 
was  then.  But  am  I  accountable  fur  my 
own  desolation  ?  Is  it  for  me  to  give  show- 
era  and  sunshine,  or  to  put  forth  blossoms 
and  fruit  without  the  blessing  of  heaven  ?" 

^  The  blessings  of  heaven  are  so  myste- 
riously dispensed  by  that  wisdom  which  can- 
not err,  and  that  mercy  which  cannot  fail, 
that  roan,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge, 


is  unable  to  say  whether,  in  possession  or 
privation,  they  are  most  bountifully  bestowed. 
But  I  cannot  argue  with  you  to-night  Ar- 
nold ;  we  should  but  trace  the  same  circle  of 
ideas  through  which  we  have  passed  so 
many  times  with  so  little  satisfaction.  All  I 
can  now  feel — all  I  can  now  say  is,  that  you 
and  I  must  henceforth  be  to  each  other 
friends,  and  friends  only." 

"You  cannot  mean  it,"  said  Arnold,  start- 
ing up — "  you  cannot  be  so  cruel !" 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I  cannot  be  so  firm ; 
but  I  will  prove  my  words.  Only  you  must 
come  to  me,  Arnold,  in  your  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion ;  you  must  come  to  me  always  for  those 
services  which  you  cannot  ask  of  another ; 
you  must  come  to  me  for  every  thing  but  that 
intimate  communion  of  feeling  which  you 
and  I  must  now  endeavour  to  find  else- 
where." 

Arnold  was  at  last  convinced ;  and,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  he  resigned  him- 
self entirely  to  despair.  At  last  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  face 
of  Agnes,  who  wi^  now  pale  and  silent  as  a 
marble  statue,  he  appealed  for  the  last  time 
to  her  love  and  pity. 

"  Then  you  leave  me,  Agnes,  for  ever !" 
said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  piercing  tones  were 
mingled  both  with  anguish  and  reproach. 
"  You  extinguish  the  lamp  of  the  benighted 
traveller ;  you  tear  away  the  last  rose  from 
the  withered  wreath;  you  dash  down  the 
cup  of  healing  from  tlie  lips  of  him  who  has 
no  other.  You  will  go  forili  into  the  world 
with  a  thousand  sources  of  enjoyment  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  The  hearts  and  the 
homes  of  the  happy  are  ever  open  to  receive 
you ;  the  smiles  of  the  good  and  the  blessings 
of  the  poor  await  you  on  every  hand;  but 
for  me  there  is  now  neither  love,  hope,  nor 
consolation  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  life !" 

He  ceased,  and  Agnes  made  no  reply. 
She  ha<l  grown  still  paler  while  he  was 
speaking — her  very  lips  had  lost  tlieir  ruby 
colour — with  a  gentle  but  determined  step 
she  passed  away  from  his  presence — and 
Arnold  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when 
Randall  made  \m  appearance  with  a  mcs- 
pRge  from  Arnold,  Ptaiing  ttiat  he  wan  under 
ihe  necepsity  of  goin^  to  London  for  a  few 
days,  and,  having  many  arrangements  to 
make  before  netting  ont  had  commissioned 
luH  friend  with  his  adieus  to  the  ladies. 

"  No  one,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival  (with 
the  air  of  one  who  pays  a  compliment,) 
"  could  be  better  calculated  to  take  off  the 
pain  of  an  adieu.-' 

Randall  bowed,  scarcely  knowing  whe- 
ther he  was'  flattered  or  not,  but  deeming 
it  the  be«t  policy  to  appear  so. 

Agnes,  who  knew  little  of  the  world,  and 
had  never  disappointed  a  lover  before,  felt 
anxious  and  alarmed  when  she  heard  of  her 
cousin's  abrupt  departure,  half  fearing  he 
might  ruph  upon  some  desperate  act  that 
would  endanger  his  safety  and  happiness; 
and,  vainly  wishing  that  he  had  but  led  her 
one  line  to  explain  his  intentions,  she  retired 
to  her  own  room  to  ponder  in  secret  upon 
that  cruel  separation  which  had  deprived 
her  of  all  right  to  enquire  into  his  private 
actions.  There  was  besides  another  sub- 
ject of  serious  importance  which  now  occu- 
pied her  deep  and  earnest  consideration; 
nor  was  it  until  long  after  the  hour  of  night 
that  she  shook  off  her  meditations  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  repose ;  but  the  clear  brow 
reflected  in  the  mirror  by  tlie  light  of  a  fad- 
ing lamp,  wore  that  night  an  aspect  more 
calm  than  it  had  done  for  many  months  be- 
fore ;  and  her  countenance,  though  pale  and 
thoughtful,  was  stamped  with  the  firm  and 
sedate  character  of  a  well-supported  resolu- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  she  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her  aunt  before  the  cares  or  occu- 
pations of  the  day  should  have  dissipated 
her  tlioughts  ;  and  witli  calm  voice  and  col- 
lected manner  she  spoke  of  the  necessity 
tliere  was  lor  her  to  seek  some  other  place 
of  abode,  where  her  mind  might  be  more  at 
peace. 

"You  know,  dear  aunt,"  said  she,  "that 


I  am  not  addicted  to  sentimental  melanclioly, 
nor  would  I  indulge  my  feelings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  duty.  I  have  no  fear  of  being  be- 
trayed into  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  my 
present  purpose ;  but  I  do  fear  for  my  health 
and  the  equanimity  of  my  spirits,  which  I 
would  gladly  preserve  for  future  useful- 
ness." 

Mrt.  Percival,  startled  by  this  unexpected 
proposal,  into  something  more  than  her 
wonted  tenderness,  with  tears  besought  her 
niece  to  think  well  before  she  decided. 

"I  have  thought,  and  I  hope,  thought 
well,"  replied  Agnes,  "for  I  become  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  my  decision;  and 
that  not  on  my  own  account  alone." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  without  you.  dear 
Agnes,  Arnold  and  I  together  ?  and  where 
will  you  go  ?" 

"  That  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
matter ;  for  you  know  I  am  poor.  But  sorely 
we  may  hear  of  some  kind  lady,  who  wvm 
an  humble  friend  as  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion.   I  could  hardly  ofier  myself  at  present" 

"  No !  no !  you  must  not  think  of  it  Nei- 
ther Arnold  nor  Walter  would  forgive  mc, 
should  1  give  my  sanction  to  such  a 
scheme." 

"  Ah !  you  have  named  tlie  right  person  r* 
exclaimed  Agnes.  "A  friend  in  the  hour 
of  need  has  my  cousin  Walter  ever  been 
to  me ;  and  if  he  can  be  brought  to  approve 
my  plan,  he  will  soon  see  it  executed." 
And  taking  a  pen,  she  sat  down  to  explain 
the  case  as  well  as  she  could,  without  touch- 
ing harshly  upon  the  faults  of  Arnold  for 
nothing  else,  she  thought,  but  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  could  enable  Walter  to 
judge  of  tlie  propriety  of  her  plan. 

Mrs.  Percival  had  permitted  her  niece  to 
write  with  full  confidence  that  her  son  would 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  her  intended  pro- 
ceedings. Wliat,  then,  was  her  surpriie, 
when  she  herself  received  an  answer,  byre- 
turn  of  post  to  the  following  effect 

That  Walter,  highly  approving  of  liii 
cousin's  intentions  had  applied,  on  the  in- 
stant, to  Lady  Forbes,  a  distant  relative  of 
his  motJier's,  whose  delicate  health  and  pe- 
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collar  habits  disqualified  her  for  taking  that 
place  in  society  which  her  character  and 
manners  were  fitted  to  adorn.  That  his  pro- 
posal was  eagerly  embraced ;  and  that  he 
should  return  with  his  brother,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accompanying  Agnes  to  town. 

The  prospect  of  so  soon  beholding  her 
SOD  almost  reconciled  Mrs.  Percival  to  the 
idea  of  losing  a  companion,  who,  since  the 
real  cares  and  perplexities  of  life  had  estab- 
lished a  closer  intimacy  between  them,  had 
been  to  her  most  dear  and  valuable ;  and 
■till,  at  intervals,  her  tears  would  flow,  upon 
the  thought  how  soon  these  treasures  would 
both  be  gone.  "  And  what  shall  I  do,''  she 
would  then  say,  *'  to  beguile  the  moodiness 
of  poor  Arnold  ?" 

But  she  never  gave  way  to  this  kind  of  la- 
mentation without  regret ;  for  there  came 
across  the  countenance  of  Agnes  such  a 
look  of  distress,  as  made  her  each  time  de- 
termine that  she  would  be  wiser  for  the  fu- 
ture. So  sad  it  is  to  hear  the  name  of  one 
we  love  connected  with  tones  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  for  the  very  psdn  that  we  our- 
selves have  inflicted. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  parties  when 
the  cheerful  face  of  Walter  Percival  again 
appeared  at  Houghton ;  whether  he  busied 
himself  with  the  many  alterations  and  im- 
provements at  the  castle,  which  his  brother 
allowed  him  to  set  agoing,  or  entered,  with 
an  interest  peculiar  to  kind  and  social  char- 
acters, into  his  mother's  sphere  of  domestic 
comfort  at  home.  But  chiefly  to  Agnes,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  then  was,  his  social  and 
open  manner,  accompanied  by  the  most  deli- 
cate respect  for  her  feelings,  shown  in  a 
tenderness  that  was  less  expressed  than  un- 
derstood, were  more  welcome  foi*  the  ex- 
treme need  she  now  felt  of  such  sympathy 
and  support 

Let  none,  who  would  add  to  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  be  above  those  little 
attentions  from  which  the  proud  and  the  sel- 
fish excuse  themselves,  by  saying  they  are 
too  trifling  for  their  regard.  Is  not  human 
life  made  up  of  trifles ;  and  what  being  pos- 
in  any  degree  of  susceptibility  of  feel- 


ing, has  not  been  soothed  by  kind  attentions, 
or  pained  by  tlie  want  of  them  ?  No  !  des- 
pise them  as  we  will,  it  is  the  impulse  of  na- 
ture which  compels  us  to  recall  tlie  little  ser- 
vices of  our  absent  friends,  as  the  dearest 
pledges  of  their  affection.  Who  has  not  felt 
himself  (perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  say 
herself)  as  it  were  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
when  surrounded  only  by  those,  who,  paying 
no  regard  to  her  individual  tastes  and  feel- 
ings in  the  minute  circumstances  of  life,  per- 
petually crossed  her  inclination,  and  jarred 
upon  her  prejudices,  by  addressing  her  on 
topics  the  most  repugnant — offering  her  giils 
of  which  she  could  make  na  use — helping 
her  to  food  which  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  tasting — proposing  conveyances  for  which 
her  health  was  entirely  unfitted — choosing, 
for  her  gratiflc^tion,  enjoyments  for  which 
she  had  no  relish ; — and  thus  inflicting  upon 
her  the  greatest  annoyances  of  life,  without 
the  least  idea  that  she  was  not  made  happy  ? 
And  we  some  of  us  well  know,  that  there 
have  been  those  so  stripped,  so  destitute  of 
all  human  sympathy,  tliat  a  voice  in  the 
multitude  amongst  whom  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  alone,  suddenly  touching  their 
individual  feelings  by  some  reference,  how- 
ever simple,  to  things  which  they  had 
sought  or  shunned,  approved  or  rejected,  in 
former  days,  has  filled  their  eyes  with  tears, 
and  their  hearts  with  gratitude,  that  any 
one  should  be  remembering  them  at  the 
time  when  they  felt  themselves  most  desolate 
and  forlorn. 

Lady  Forbes  had  charged  Walter,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  his  cousin  back  with  him,  pro- 
mising that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
make  her  residence  in  town  agreeable,  and 
that  she  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  as  money  was  no  object  with  her. 

This  lady  was  born  in  India,  where,  at  a 
very  early  age,  she  married  Sir  AVilliam 
Forbes,  her  senior  by  thirty  years,  at  whose 
death  she  was  lefl  in  the  possession  of  more 
wealth  than  wisdom  to  enjoy  it.  She  had 
been  the  mother  of  several  children,  who 
had  died  in  infancy,  all  except  one  daughter, 
sent  over  soon  afler  her  birth  to  benefit  by 
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the  air  of  Scollaiid  amongst  her  father's  re- 
lations. Whether  from  a  want  of  fohcity  in 
her  matrimonial  connection,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  uncongenial  circumstances  which 
attended  the  formation  of  her  character,  tlie 
unfortunate  mojLher  had  suffered  a  naturally 
amiable  temper  to  become  completely  soured ; 
and  having,  at  the  same  lime,  given  way  to 
a  general  mistrust  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
she  had  consequently  few  friends  in  India  to 
regret  her  departure  for  England,  and  still 
fewer  to  welcome  her  to  the  shores  of  tliat 
country  where  she  now  bemoaned  her  sad 
and  isolated  existence,  without  the  energy 
or  even  the  desire  to  make  it  more  happy, 
by  being  more  active  and  useful.  Compan- 
ions she  had  tried  in  numbers  almost  incred- 
ible, but,  in  her  opinion,  they  had  all  treated 
her  ungenerously,  some  dishonestly ;  and 
she  had  parted  from  every  one  with  mutual 
dislike.  She  was  now  entirely  alone — a  sit- 
uation of  all  others  the  most  dreadful  to  her; 
and,  from  Walter's  description  of  his  cousin, 
she  caught  at  the  proposition  with  such  avid- 
ity, that  she  considered  herself  extremely  ill- 
used  when  informed  that  she  must  wait  a 
few  weeks  before  Agnes  Forester  could  pos- 
sibly appear  in  town. 

The  appointed  day,  however,  came  at 
last;  and  Agnes,  weary  and  somewhat  dis- 
pirited, alighted  from  a  hackney-coach  with 
her  cousin  Walter,  who  wished,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  that  he  could  liave  driven 
her  up  to  the  door  in  liis  own  carriage,  if 
only  to  inspire  the  domestics  with  a  little 
more  respect  for  her  who,  in  his  opinion, 
deserved  the  richest  honours  of  an  admiring 
world. 

Lady  Forbes  was  a  handsome  woman,  of 
that  indescribable  age  about  which  you  feel 
sorry  that  any  one  should  make  exact  en- 
quiries. Dark,  indolent,  and  perfectly  east- 
ern in  all  her  habits.  To  have  appeared  en- 
tirely in  character  she  should  have  worn  a 
crimson  or  yellow  turban,  and  slaves  should 
have  been  crouching  at  her  feet,  or  fanning 
her  with  the  gorgeous  feathers  of  some  In- 
dian bird.  As  it  was,  the  turban  and  the 
slaves  alone  were  wanting — for  she  reclined 


on  a  couch  witli  all  tlie  luxurious  indolence 
of  a  more  sunny  clime,  and  her  apartment 
was  furuirihed  with  a  degree  of  costly  ele- 
gance that  would  scarcely  have  dishonoured 
a  sultana.  Her  dark  eyes  half  hid  beneath 
their  languid  lids,  and  long  shadowy  lashes, 
were  slowly  raised  on  tlie  entrance  of  Agnrs. 
and  she  stretched  forth  a  delicate  white 
hand  that  dropped  listlessly  by  her  side  after 
her  effort  to  perform  a  welcome,  as  if  weigh- 
ed down  with  its  burden  of  rings  and  glitter- 
ing gems. 

Agnes  felt  all  that  uncomfortable  sensation 
with  which  we  open  out  from  the  wrappings 
of  a  journey  in  the  presence  of  those  whose 
toilette  has  been  more  recent,  and  who  ap- 
pear never  to  have  known  the  touch  of  vul- 
gar dust ;  she  therefore  begged  permission, 
as  soon  as  Walter  had  departed,  to  retire  at 
an  early  hour.  Her  lodging-room,  that  cita- 
del of  a  woman's  comfort,  was  prepared  with 
the  greatest  taste  and  elegance,  so  that  she 
almost  dreaded  to  unfold  her  simple  ward- 
robe in  such  charmed  precincts ;  but  weari- 
ness does  much  to  overcome  the  influence  of 
finery,  and,  though  the  visions  which  flitted 
before  her  mind,  as  she  tossed  upon  the 
downy  bed  which  vainly  invited  her  to  re- 
pose, were  msmy  and  strange,  her  thoughts 
were  at  lest  composed  and  settled,  for  she 
had  not  applied  in  vain  to  the  fountain  of  oil 
consolation,  whose  healing  waters  were  ever 
ready  for  her  utmost  need. 

One  great  difficulty  amongst  many,  which 
attend  what  is  called  a  situation^  is  the  doubt 
about  the  actual  occupations  of  the  dayr 
which  every  one  must  feel  at  first,  from  not 
knowing  what  is  expected,  what  will  please, 
or  what  will  disappoint ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  altogether  more  pitiable  than  the  fate  of 
her  who  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  be 
agreeable  for  hire.  She  may  possibly  have 
been  tenderly  nurtured  in  a  pleasant  home— 
her  wishes  gratified — her  tastes  consulted— 
her  feelings  indulged — the  idol  of  a  partial 
circle  to  which  her  very  failings  have  en- 
deared her.  But  the  stroke  of  affliction  hu 
fallen,  her  father's  finances  are  suddenly  re- 
duced, or  his  life  (the  prop  of  his  family)  it 
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taken  away ;  and,  with  either  of  these  sad 
events,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, have  come  the  usual  falling 
away  of  summer  friends,  the  settlement  of 
the  sons  in  trade,  and  the  daughters  in  ntua- 
iions.  The  one  individual  whom  we  have 
singled  out  may  have  besides  her  own  secret 
sorrows — strange  comments  made  upon  her 
character  which  none  dared  utter  before — 
the  cold  treatment  of  a  friend — a  lover  es- 
tranged— in  short,  the  breaking-in  of  the 
floods  of  adversity  upon  her  httle  garden  of 
homefelt  delight :  but  she  forgets  for  a  while 
her  own  cares  in  the  dispersion  of  her  family, 
and  prepares  to  share  the  general  wreck.  A 
situation  is  found.  "How  fortunate!"  ex- 
claim those  who  must  otherwise  have  opened 
their  doors  to  receive  her.  A  morbid  invaUd 
is  in  want  of  perpetual  entertainment,  and 
the  broken-hearted  girl  must  bid  adieu  to  her 
native  place — to  every  tree,  and  hiU,  and 
grove — to  all  tlie  associations  of  early  life, 
and  the  tenderness  of  close  relationship. 
With  probably  tenfold  tlie  refinement  of 
those  amongst  whom  her  lot  is  cast,  she  goes 
to  dwell  in  a  land  of  strangers,  where  she 
must  have  neither  hopes,  passions,  nor  re- 
membrances which  may  not  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  pleasing  her,  who 
feels,  whenever  her  spirits  begin  to  flag,  that 
she  is  not  receiving  the  worth  of  the  money 
which  she  pays  for  her  companion  to  keep 
her  in  good  humour. 

Men  may  complain  that  they  have  to  la- 
bour with  head  and  hand  to  obtain  their 
daily  bread ;  and  dreadful  indeed  is  the  vor- 
tex into  which  absolute  men  of  business  are 
plunged ! — deadening  to  tlie  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  oppressive  to  the  spirit  that  would 
gladly  flee  away  and  be  at  rest:  but  men 
have  their  hearts,  their  passions,  their  feel- 
ings to  themselves ;  they  have  only  to  calcu- 
late and  look  for  money :  while  women  are 
taxed  for  their  powers  of  pleasing,  of  loving, 
■er\'ing,  and  suffering  for  otliers;  in  short, 
for  just  what  it  is  impossible  that  money 
should  purchase — for  the  flowers  of  existence 
that  sweeten  life  only  when  they  grow  spon- 
taneously. 


Deal  then  gently  with  your  homeless  sis- 
ters— ye  who  possess  the  power  to  buy 
amusement !  And  remember,  that  she  from 
whom  you  are  perpetually  demanding  sym- 
pathy, has  once  enjoyed,  and  still  may  want 
that  sympathy  herself;  that  the  fount  from 
whence  you  would  draw  unceasing  gratifica- 
tion, must  sometimes  need  supply ;  and  that 
the  lamp  from  which  you  would  borrow 
Ught,  may  not  always  have  the  blessed  oil  to 
spare. 

Agnes  Forester  had  none  of  these  gloomy 
associations  to  embitter  her  present  lot.  Her 
choice  had  been  a  voluntary  one,  made  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  we  apply  a  whole- 
some but  unpalatable  restorative,  and  as  such 
she  had  no  disposition  to  murmur  at  the  du- 
ties which  consequently  fell  upon  her.  These 
duties  were  certainly  of  a  very  mysterious 
character;  but  a  willing  mind  can  mostly 
find  employment  sufficient  even  for  an  able 
hand. 

A  careless  observer  would  have  pro- 
nounced Lady  Forbes  to  be  tlie  victim  of 
morbid  sensibility.  Agnes  soon  discovered 
that  selfishness  was  the  root  of  her  malady — 
indolence  the  incubus  that  clenched  her  feel- 
ings in  its  leciden  grasp — and  mistrust  the 
demon  which  guarded  them  against  the  en- 
trance of  any  good. 

Still  she  was  a  lovely  woman,  possessed 
of  many  graces  both  natural  and  acquired ; 
and  her  entire  helplessness,  the  effect  of  ha- 
bits long  indulged,  rendered  her  an  object 
rather  of  pity  than  dislike. 

All  the  mental  powers  which  Agnes  could 
command,  concentrated  and  directed  to  one 
purpose,  were  unable  for  some  time  to  de- 
vise any  mode  of  acting  Ukely  to  be  service- 
able in  such  a  case ;  but  the  effort  which  she 
made  was  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
herself,  drawing  away  her  thoughts  from  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  feeding  them  with 
safe  and  wholesome  sustenance.  At  her  first 
initiation  into  office,  she  was  entrusted  with 
enormous  bunches  of  keys,  for  Lady  Forbes 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  her  worldly 
substance  was  perpetually  prayed  upon  by 
thieves ;  and,  as  she  had  too  httle  energy  to 
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make  herself  acquainted  witli  the  real  value 
and  extent  of  her  household  posseBsions,  and 
trusted  no  one,  it  was  impossible  that  her 
mistake  should  be  rectified. 

"  One  tiling  I  must  beg  of  your  ladyship," 
said  Agnes,  after  a  few  days'  residence  be- 
neath the  same  roof  had  strengthened  her 
courage  to  speak  freely — "  that  1  may  be 
treated  with  implicit  confidence.  If  we  hold 
ourselves  above  all  falsehood  and  duplicity, 
I  believe  we  shall  be  as  little  mclined  to  sus- 
pect tli08c  with  whom  we  associate,  as  to 
astiociate  with  those  whom  we  suspect  If 
your  ladyship  is  really  unable  to  trust  me  en- 
tirely in  your  domcHtic  affairs,  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  not  only  because  f  siiail  then  be  reduced 
to  tlio  inconvenience  of  choosing  anotlier 
situation,  but  because  I  shall  be  convinced 
that  you  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  pos- 
sess a  real  friend." 

Lady  Forbes  looked  astonished,  a  litde 
angr\',  and  a  great  deal  more  alarmed. 
Whether  her  house  was  really  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  windows,  she  could  not 
tell ;  but,  certainly,  none  of  her  companions 
had  ever  spoken  to  her  in  tliis  style  before ; 
and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  it 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  if  her  house 
:  should  go,  she  would  go  along  witli  it.  ^  A 
companion P^  she  repeated  to  herself;  but 
finding  that  Agnes  waited  for  an  answer, 
she  replied,  at  last,  that  she  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Miss  For- 
ester:— and  in  tliis  humour  the  two  ladies 
sat  together  without  interruption  during  the 
rest  of  the  morning;  for  Lady  Forbes  never 
went  out  except  on  the  sunniest  day, — saw 
nobody,  and  partook  of  no  amusement  but 
that  which  has  been  commemorated  as  the 
choice  of  a  certain  poet — reclining  on  a 
couch,  and  perpetually  reading  novels. 
Happy  was  it  for  her  companion  that  no 
voice  could  travel  over  the  magic  lines  with 
sufficient  speed  to  keep  alive  her  ladyship's  ' 
spirits:  Agnes  was,  tlierefore,  left  at  lib- 
erty to  pursue  her  own  thoughts;  and  a 
long  train  of  unprofitable  musing  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
she  not  roused  herself  into  action  by  re- 


flecting, that  although  the  stipulation  be- 
tween Lady  Forbes  and  herseir  might  re- 
quire nothing  further,  she  had  a  more  seri- 
ous duty  to  perform,  a  higher  covenant  to 
fulfil. 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  an  an- 
swer we  are  ever  prone  to  make  when  the 
daily  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  present  themselves  at  an  unwel- 
come season,  or  in  a  character  too  irksome 
for  our  indolence.  No  one  has  ever  felt  the 
power  of  a  holy  affection,  without  desiring 
to  render  to  the  beloved  object  a  service  the 
most  devoted,  and  sometimes  the  most  sa- 
cred. But  is  this  all  ?  Alas !  the  dearest 
to  our  hearts  are  not  always  near  us; 
and  are  we,  therefore,  to  drag  on  a  life  of 
indifference  and  unconcern  with  those 
amongst  whom  Providence  has  seen  meet 
to  place  us  ?  Shall  we  not,  rather,  have  (o 
render  an  account  in  strict  reference  to  them, 
of  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  in  wliirh 
the  answer,  '•  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 
will  be  as  impotent  a  sound  as  when  it  echo- 
ed from  the  lips  of  the  first  murderer. 

Agnes  Forester  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished,  without  interesting  tlie  feel- 
ings of  her  new  friend — feelings  which  had 
so  long  been  dormant,  tliat  it  required  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  the  roost  assiduous 
attention  to  draw  them  forth,  without  any 
appearance  of  impertinent  intrusion  upon 
her  private  affairs.  But  there  is  one  key 
which  seldom  fails  to  open  the  human  heart, 
if  properly  applied — ^the  key  of  sympathy; 
and  Agnes  had  so  long  cultivated  a  deep 
interest  in  the  feehngs  of  others,  particular- 
ly in  the  sufferings  which  she  had  any  hope 
of  alleviating,  that  she  could  enter  into  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  those  around  her, 
without  either  afiectation  or  pretence ;  and 
thus  she  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  sooth- 
ing and  supporting,  which  others  equally 
willing  might  seek  in  vain  by  every  means 
to  obtain. 

Lady  Forbes  had  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  this  quality  in  any  of  her 
former  companions ;  and  it  was  mudi  to  her 
own  surprise,  that  she  found  herself^  at  a 
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late  hour  one  evening,  telling  Agnes  of  her 
early  marriage  with  one  who  had  regarded 
her  only  as  a  lovely  child,  nor  sought  in 
her  society  one  intellectual  gratification; 
and  the  lonely,  wearisome,  and  monotonous 
life  which  she  had  consequently  led.  It  is 
true  she  had  not  unfrequently  related  this 
Btory  before,  but  she  had  never  found  a  listen- 
er who  appeared  to  feel  with  her  and  for 
her.  Those  who  have  lived  alone  in  a  busy 
and  stirring  world  can  best  tell  what  it  is  for 
the  first  time  to  awaken  real  sympathy — not 
the  simper  of  mere  politeness,  or  the  sigh 
that  responds  from  lips  unacquainted  with  sin- 
cerity, but  the  deep,  earnest  sympathy  of  a 
ieeling  heart  This  was  tlie  happiness  of 
which  Lady  Forbes  tasted  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  when  she  parted  from  Agnes  that  night, 
it  was  with  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
— that  silent  earnest  of  future  good  under- 
standing. 

Confidence  once  established,  the  way 
opened,  and  the  work  begun,  Agnes  went  on 
with  cheerful  perseverance;  and,  although 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  graver 
books  which  she  strove  at  times  to  introduce, 
and  many  exQUses  for  the  few  faults  which 
she  ventured  to  point  out  at  first  in  her  lady- 
ship's domestic  economy,  and  then  in  her 
habits  of  acting  and  thinking,  she  evident- 
ly gained  ground;  and  succeeded  finally 
in  obtaining  that  confidence  and  respect, 
without  which,  she  could  have  done  noth- 
ing. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
Walter  found  his  cousin,  now  fully  establish- 
ed on  the  footing  of  a  tried  and  valued  friend, 
lather  than  a  mere  companion.  "  But  Ag- 
nes makes  every  one  love  and  respect  her," 
said  he,  with  a  sigh,  which  none  but  himself 
could  rightly  interpret ;  and  he  resolved  to 
eall  more  frequently,  since  the  manners  of 
Lady  Forbes  began  to  be  less  forbidding. 
She  would  even  join  with  social  good  hu- 
mour m  the  society  of  the  two  cousins,  and 
cometimes  rallied  Agnes  on  the  attentions  of 
her  faithful  knight    "  Poor  Walter !"  Agnes 


would  reply,  with  calm  brow  and  unblush- 
ing cheek.  '*  We  have  been  brought  up  to- 
gether from  our  infancy,  and  to  me  he  has 
ever  been  like  a  kind  and  affectionate  bro- 
ther." Why  would  it  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  answer  in  the  same  words,  and  the 
same  manner,  had  the  name  of  Arnold  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Walter? 

Before  one  month  had  passed  away,  Agnes 
beheved  herself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Lady  Forbes;  and  so  es- 
sential had  she  become  to  her  happiness, 
that  she  was  regarded  as  the  very  support  of 
her  lii'e, — referred  to  in  all  doubts,  appealed 
to  in  all  difilculties,  and  entreated  oflener 
than  the  day,  never  to  leave  her.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  argue,  that  a  proper  reliance  up- 
on that  support  which  is  promised  to  the 
needy,  with  the  use  of  right  reason  in  the 
common  emergencies  of  life,  would  effectual- 
ly prevent  tliat  servile  dependance  wliich 
places  us  too  much  in  tlie  power  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Lady  Forbes  had  only  advanced 
one  step  from  the  centre  of  selfisimess,  and 
that  step  was  to  throw  her  burdens  upon 
Agnes,  who  thought,  acted,  and  spoke  for  her, 
— in  short,  was  trusted  so  far,  as  to  open  and 
read  her  letters. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  she  had  broken 
the  seal  of  a  letter  at  the  request  of  her 
friend,  and  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence 
before  she  began  to  read.  Lady  Forbes 
looked  up,  wondering  that  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed, and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hand 
writing,  uttered  a  loud  shnek,  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Agnes,  and,  snatching  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  demanded  in  a  hurried  manner, 
whether  she  had  seen  any  of  the  contents. 

"  I  saw  the  name  of  mother,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, "  and  I  blush  to  think  tliat  this  is  the 
first  intimation  I  have  had,  that  Lady  Forbes 
has  a  daughter  still  living." 

For  a  proper  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
letter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  transpired  at 
Houghton  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Arnold  Percival  had  seldom  been  ho  much 
roused  as  when  he  first  learned  the  determi- 
nation of  his  cousin  Agnes.  The  degrada- 
tion, the  annoyance,  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  aggra- 
vated horrors  ;  indeed  the  scheme  was  alto- 
gether so  hateful  to  him,  that  silent  as  he 
usually  was,  as  to  anything  connected  with 
his  inner  feelings,  he  found  it  ditllcult  on 
this  occasion  to  be  quiet ;  and  what  is  worse 
than  all  besides  to  an  enraged  man,  he  had 
no  one  to  reproach, — nothing  of  which  he 
could  complain ;  for  she  who  was  the  source 
and  root  of  his  provocation,  bore  too  sacred 
a  name  for  him  to  sully  it  with  a  breath  of 
blame,  and  the  act  itself,  though  humiliating 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  wore  no  impress  but 
that  of  a  noble  and  independent  character. 
Feeling  that  he  had  no  just  grounds  for  his 
indignation,  he  shunned  the  society  of  his 
mother,  whose  quick  perceptions  and  un- 
scrupulous freedom,  would  neitlier  permit 
him  to  be  silent,  nor  tolerate  his  vindication 
of  a  wrong  cause.  In  this  temper  he  had 
little  disposition  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
house  to  a  friend  of  Randall's  who  dined  at 
the  castle  that  day ;  and  retiring  from  table 
at  an  early  hour,  with  the  best  apology  his 
ingenuity  could  invent^  he  took  his  wonted 
stroll  about  the  grounds  and  garden,  after 
the  departure  of  the  daylight  had  secured 
him  from  the  observations  of  impertinence. 
The  same  lovely  picture  of  quiet  and  repose 
lay  stretched  before  him  in  the  light  of  a 
cloudless  moon, — the  same  scene  unchanged 
by  the  stormy  passions  which  struggled  for 
the  empire  of  his  heart.  In  vain  he  asked 
for  sympathy  from  nature,  who  answered  him 
in  silence  and  beauty,  while  his  soul  was  a 
stranger  to  repose ;  and  he  felt  as  if  the 
solemn  majesty  of  night  was  speaking  to  his 
troubled  spirit  in  the  language  of  reproach. 

After  passing  to  and  fro,  until  wearied 
with  his  own  fruidess  repinings,  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  and  would  have  entered, 
but  the  sounds  of  uncongenial  mirth  issuing 
from  the  dining-room,  checked  his  purpose, 


and  leaning  against  the  wall,  he  fell  again 
into  a  deep  and  silent  reverie.  Few  penooa 
can  be  so  much  absorbed  by  meditation,  as 
to  be  insensible  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
names ;  and  Arnold,  who  had  before  been 
deaf  to  the  conversation  within,  now  found 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  following 
words  spoken  with  that  freedom  and  empha- 
sis which  belong  to  tlie  excitement  of  wine. 

*•  Bored  to  death,  my  good  fellow.  No- 
thing but  the  idea  that  he  is  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs,  would  induce  me 
to  listen  for  anotlier  day  to  the  eternal  story 
of  his  wrongs,  sufferings,  and  sorrows.-' 

"  But  what  say  you  of  his  horses,  his  ta- 1 
bles,  and  his  wine  ?  for  these  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  hold  by  a  friend." 

"  His  horses  are  good,  but  he  never  hunts; 
his  table  is  more  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
liis  house-keeper  than  himself;  and  of  wbai 
value  are  his  wines  to  me,  when  he  never 
drinks  ?  In  fact,  you  never  saw  such  a  mo- 
ping owl  out  of  tlie  liberty  of  a  church-yarA 
A  slight  metamorphosis  would  make  him 
into  a  cyjircss  tree,  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
grave.  But  the  best  joke  is  yet  to  come.— I 
forgot  to  tell  you  of  his  pride " 

»'  Proud,  is  he  V 

"  Aye,  as  the  son  of  the  morning.  Lately, 
however,  he  has' evinced  symptoms  of  being 
in  love  witli  a  poor  portionless  cousin,  whom 
he  thought  to  make  the  lady  of  his  casde; 
but  she,  forsooth,  entertaining  some  romantic 
notions  about  duty  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  none  of  him,  but  shot  off  to  a  situation 
in  town — a  governess,  milliner,  or  compoun- 
der of  sweet-meats,  I  know  not  which ;  leav- 
ing the  broken-hearted  lover  to  sigh  away 
his  sorrows  to  the  winds  tiiat  howl  around 
his  dreary  castle." 

"Are  my  horses  recuiy  for  a  journey 7' 
said  Arnold  to  the  first  domestic  who  ap- 
peared in  the  entrance-hall.  "  TeU  Collins 
I  shall  set  off  to-morrow  morning  for  the 
north ;"  and  so  saying  he  walked  up  stairs 
to  Ills  own  apartment  with  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined step,  that  startled  Collins  from  his 
evening  slumbers.  AVhat  a  pity  that  the  fil- 
lip which  his  energies  had  just  received  did 
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not  spur  him  on  to  Bometlung  more  important 
than  a  journey  he  knew  not  whither.  But 
we  measure  the  ma^itude  of  our  resolves 
more  by  the  effort  they  cost  us,  than  by  the 
effect  they  are  likely  to  produce ;  and  thus 
we  not  unfrequently  expend  the  whole  force 
of  our  minds  in  accomplishing  some  puny 
purpose,  which  would  scarcely  have  required 
one  previous  thought  in  the  well-regulated 
conduct  of  a  rational  being. 

The  man  who  will  not  use  his  energies  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  though  he  may 
fancy  himself  possessed  of  powers  which 
would,  under  certain  circumstances,  render 
him  grand  and  terrific;  yet  these  circum- 
stances  never  happening  to  occur,  he  floate 
upon  the  stream  of  time  as  weak  and  worth- 
less as  any  other  bubble.  The  most  impor- 
tant test  of  what  mankind  have  agreed  to 
designate  by  the  word  character,  is  the  use- 
fulness by  wliich  a  track  is  lefl  upon  the  map 
of  life,  to  mark  out  tlie  course  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual, and  direct  posterity  to  the  s€une 
goal.  Arnold  Percival  could  have  given  no 
better  account  of  the  purpose  of  his  present 
journey,  in  preparing  for  which  he  raised  his 
whole  household,  and  made  himself  as  bnsy 
as  he  could  be  about  anything,  than  that  he 
hoped  to  drive  away  reflection,  and  by  flying 
from  place  to  place,  to  leave  himself  behind. 
And  had  he  been  asked  what  trace  would  be 
leA  of  him  afler  his  death,  he  would  have  an- 
swered, with  gloomy  satisfaction,  ^^  A  name- 
less tomb :"  as  if  men  were  sent  upon  the 
earth  for  no  more  glorious  purpose  than  that 
of  mingling  again  witli  its  perishable  dust. 

There  is  nothing  like  expeditious  travel- 
ling, for  lulling  the  senses  to  sleep,  for  dead- 
ening the  perceptions  that  are  too  keen,  and 
soflening  down  the  impressions  that  are  too 
vivid.  It  seems  to  supply  a  constant  conduc- 
tor to  the  overcharged  feelings,  which  are 
consequently  relieved  without  an  explosion. 

"  We  are  certainly  going  to  Johnny  Groat's 
house,'*  said  Collins  to  the  coachman,  who 
complained  that  one  of  his  horses  had  been 
lame  for  tlie  last  three  stages,  and  would  be 
unable  to  proceed  much  farther. 

*^I  have  never  heard  of  any  bounds  to  this 


northern  expedition,"  Collins  still  muttered 
to  himself.  *  On  to  the  north,'  is  the  only  an- 
swer I  get ;  but  I  suppose  the  sea  will  stop 
us  some  time,  and  that  before  long,  if  we 
travel  at  this  rate." 

The  fact  was,  Arnold  himself  haa  no  fixed 
purpose  in  his  journey.  The  mighty  effort 
of  setting  off  had  cost  too  much  for  him  to  be 
capable  of  resolving  again  so  soon,  and  had 
not  the  lame  horse  decided  the  matter,  they 
might,  as  Collins  surmised,  have  paid  their 
respects  to  Johnny  Groat,  or  rather  his  de- 
scendants, in  their  family  mansion.  The 
small  inn  at  which  their  rapid  course  termi- 
nated, was  by  no  means  destitute  of  comfort, 
and  Collins  congratulated  himself  on  his 
good  fortune  in  having  escaped  a  highland 
bog. 

Arnold  was  the  least  satisfied  of  any  of  the 
party,  horses  included  j  and  when  he  entered 
the  hm  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
higher  class  of  travellers,  it  was  not  with  the 
best  possible  grace  that  he  saluted  a  young 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  sportsman,  who  had 
already  obtained  possession,  and  who  looked 
up  only  for  a  moment  from  the  lock  of  his 
gun,  about  which  he  was  busy  both  with 
head  and  liand.  'His  weary  dogs  were  sleep- 
ing at  full  length  by  the  fire,  and  stirred  not 
at  the  approach  of  Arnold,  who  felt  it  rather 
too  great  an  imposition  on  his  good  humour 
to  be  compelled  to  endure  the  company  of 
both  man  and  dogs.  The  gun  at  last  being 
thoroughly  examined  and  repaired,  Kenneth 
Frazer  began,  with  perfect  urbanity  and 
freedom,  to  converse  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  game,  and  the  game  season. 

"  Let  the  gentleman  come  to  the  fire,"  said 
he,  rousing  his  sleepy  animals.  "  Sad  dogs 
these  of  mine,  sir — but  there's  no  making 
gentlemen  of  brutes." 

"  Can  you  reverse  the  rule,"  said  Arnold, 
"  and  answer  as  fully  1" 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Kenneth,  with  such  a 
good-humoured,  happy  countenance,  that 
the  gloomy  misanthrope  felt  almost  aslmmed 
of  his  remark,  and  changing  tlie  subject,  he 
tlien  told  his  companion  tlie  reason  of  his 
unwelcome  detention,   and   how  much  he 
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apprehended  from  tlie  annoyances  of  his 
present  Biluation. 

^*I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Kenneth, 
that  your  Soutliern  habits  would  ill  accord 
with  tlie  wild  mountain  life  that  we  lead 
here ;  nor  do  I  know,  if  I  should  ask  you  to 
go  with  me  to  my  mother's  house  to-night, 
whether  I  should  not  be  subjecting  you  to 
scenes  and  circumstances  equally  at  vari- 
ance with  your  taste ;  but  if  you  will  trust 
yourself  to  tlie  warm  welcome  of  a  high- 
land home,  I  have  a  good  mother,  who  will 
make  you  as  happy  as  she  can." 

Arnold,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
half  tempted  to  accept  this  invitation,  forced 
himself  to  decline  it,  with  many  protesta- 
tions that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
unwarrantable  intrusion. 

"  Guilty  or  not  guilty,"  said  Kenneth,  "  I 
will  order  your  horses,  and  if  you  will  pro- 
mise to  ride  a  moderate  pace,  I  will  be  your 
escort  tlirough  the  glen,  which  leads  us  to 
my  moUier^s  house  by  a  nearer  way  tlian 
the  public  road." 

In  half  an  hour  the  travellers  were  wel- 
comed at  the  door  of  a  spacious  and  venera- 
ble hall,  half  covered  with  wreatlis  of  luxu- 
riEuit  ivy,  and  spangled  over  witli  the  white 
stars  of  tlie  rambling  rose.  A  group  of 
happy,  healtliy  looking  girls  gathered  round 
their  brotlier,  casting,  ever  and  anon,  shy 
glances  at  the  stranger,  who  was  more  cor- 
dially greeted  by  the  motlier,  a  respectable 
and  matronly  dame.  But  Kennetli  pushed 
on,  with  anxious  and  enquiring  glance,  as  if 
he  had  not  yet  seen  all  nor  half  his  mother's 
household.  At  last  exclaiming  with  impa- 
tience, "  Where  is  Ida  ?'*  he  was  answered 
in  a  tone  of  regret  by  many  voices  at  once, 
that  she  had  left  ho#^e  in  the  morning  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  and  would  not  return  until 
the  following  day. 

"  Sad  news  is  that  for  any  guest  of  ours  ;" 
replied  Kennetli,  "  for,  good  girls  as  you  all 
are,  there  is  no  happiness  like  tlie  sight  of 
Ida  amongst  you.  I  believe  I  have  brought 
a  very  fine  gentleman  home  witli  me,"  he 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  when  Arnold  had 
left    the  room,  "for  he  travels  witli  four 


horses  and  an  equipage  fit  for  a  prince :  but, 
never  mind  that,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  bun-  ■ 
gry  in  due  time,  as  well  as  meaner  people ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  my  mo- 
ther's larder.  Still  one  cannot  eat  alwayi, 
and  how  to  entertain  him  is  the  question, 
without  Ida." 

Arnold  now  returned,  and  really  well 
pleased  with  tlie  comfortable  aspect  of  all 
things  around  him,  thanked  his  host  most 
cordially  for  the  unexpected  improvement  in 
his  circumstances.  A  plentiful  repast  was  soon 
spread  before  him.  and  Mrs.  Frazer  remind- 
ing him  of  his  own  mother  in  her  genuine 
hospitality,  certain  thoughts  of  home  in  this 
far-ofi"  country,  made  his  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment glow  with  gratitude,  that  he  had  found 
a  welcome  so  entirely  unsought  and  un- 
merited. 

If  a  man  be  capable  of  cheerfulness,  it 
will  surely  be,  when,  after  long  travelling 
through  strange  places,  with  nothing  to 
cheer  him  by  the  way  but  inn-welcomes, 
(with  which  the  poet  Shenstone,  no  doubt 
for  wont  of  better,  was  so  well  pleased,)  he 
becomes,  unexpectedly,  the  recipient  of  ge- 
nuine kindness,  and  is  plunged  at  once  into 
tlie  very  centre  of  home  comforts.  Arnold 
felt  all  tliis,  and  along  with  it,  a  transient 
touch  of  happiness  that  lighted  up  his  brow 
and  made  him  one  of  tlie  handsomest  of 
men. 

"  What  a  pity  Ida  is  not  here !"  whispered 
Catlierine  to  her  brother:-  but  a  sudden 
thought  had  just  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
he  did  not  wish  for  her  quite  as  much  as  be 
had  done  at  first 

Weariness  and  excitement  rendered  sleep 
too  desirable  for  eitlier  the  stranger  or  the 
sportsman  to  sit  up  late  tliat  night ;  and  Ai^ 
nold  sunk  to  rest  with  a  faint  notion  that  he 
might  possibly  be  happy  if  he  lived  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

The  next  morning  the  name  of  Ida  waf 
upon  every  lip  again,  until  Arnold,  little  ac- 
customed to  be  curious,  began  really  to  pon- 
der in  his  own  mind  who  this  Ida  could  be. 
The  girls  could  not  be  persuaded  to  walk, 
because  they  expected  Ida  every  momeot; 
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they  could  neither  play  nor  sing  because  Ida 
was  not  there  to  join  them  ;  in  short,  notliing 
could  be  accomplished  or  enjoyed  without 
Ida;  and  who  this  all-absorbing  creature 
was,  Arnold  was  quite  too  dignified  to  ask. 
Had  tliere  been  no  hope  of  seeing  he>  his 
curiosity  might  possibly  have  got  tlie  bet- 
ter of  his  pride,  but  the  expectations  of  the 
party  now  ran  high,  and  even  he  conde- 
scended at  intervals  to  direct  his  gaze  to 
the  point  of  sight  from  whence  the  blessed 
▼iston  was  to  issue. 

She  came  at  last  A  young  happy-look- 
ing girl,  mounted  on  a  spirited  pony,  rushed 
past  the  windows,  with  a  m^rry  smile  and  a 
nod  of  recognition  to  her  friends,  who  an- 
swered her  well-known  greeting  with  accla- 
mations of  delight 

"<  Is  this  all  7"  said  Arnold  to  himself.  "  A 
wild  highland  lassie,  when  I  had  been 
dreaming  of  Ida  of  Athens  and  all  the  other 
poetical  Idas."  But  Ida  herself  was  now 
led  in  by  Kenneth,  who  introduced  her  to 
the  stranger  by  her  christian  name,  as  if 
that  alone  were  a  sufficient  distinction. 

She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl ;  with  eyes 
which  the  memory  never  loses  after  they 
have  once  been  seen  and  felt — eyes  of  that 
peculiar  character,  that,  to  say  they  were 
brown,  grey,  or  azure,  would  be  to  libel 
their  pure  and  spiritual  expression,  which 
strikes  the  heart  with  a  sensation,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  qualities  of  shape  and  co- 
lour— eyes  that  seem,  not  so  brilliemt  in 
themselves,  as  lighted  from  within  by  a  ra- 
diance so  bright  as  to  beautify  every  thing 
they  gaze  upon. 

These  eyes  were  turned  upon  Arnold  with 
more  than  common  interest,  for  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger  of  distinction  in  that  remote  dis- 
trict, was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence ;  and 
when  we  connect  such  eyes  with  a  form  of 
I  perfect  symmetry,  bright,  but  varying  com- 
plexion, regular  features,  and  a  snowy  fore- 
head, half  hid  by  a  profusion  of  auburn 
curls,  which  the  playful  wind  had  woven  into 
wild  and  fantastic  wreaths,  tliere  can  be  lit- 
tle wonder  that  such  a  vision  of  youth  and 
beanty  soon  dispelled  the  feeling  of  disap- 


pointment which  had  begun  to  darken  the 
brow  of  the  beholder. 

All  was  now  changed  within  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  the  Frazcrs.  Good  humour, 
mirth  and  gaiety,  reigned  throughout  Every 
heart  seemed  lightened,  and  even  the  Misan- 
thrope forgot  for  a  while  to  rail  against  man- 
kind. In  conversation  Ida  was  more  expert 
than  profound ;  but  the  family  with  whom 
she  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  were  so  ac- 
customed to  attach  importance  to  her  sim- 
plest words  and  actions,  that  every  thing  she 
uttered  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning, 
and  every  thing  she  did,  a  peculiar  grace. 

Gentle  reader,  hast  thou  ever  been  thus 
cherished?  Hast  thou  ever  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  partial  admirers,  where 
thy  voice  was  a  sound  commanding  instant 
attention,  thy  smile  the  awakening  of  joyous 
laughter,  and  the  expression  of  thy  slightest 
wish  the  signal  for  immediate  gratification; 
where  thy  countenance  was  watched  with 
the  tender  anxiety  of  unceasing  affection — 
where  thy  mere  playfulness  was  hailed  as 
the  very  soul  of  wit,  and  where  all  thy  faults 
were  regarded  as  interesting  peculiarities  ? 
Hast  thou  then  gone  forth  from  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  this  garden  enclosed,  to  learn, 
amongst  impartial  strangers,  the  real  value 
of  thy  boasted  endowments?  To  speak 
where  no  one  cared  to  listen — to  smile  and 
behold  the  blank  faces  of  those  who  shared 
not  in  thy  joy ;  and,  worse  than  all,  to  weep 
where  thy  tears  were  unheeded?  Yet 
murmur  not,  for  such  is  the  lesson  we  ail, 
soon  or  late,  must  learn;  and  such  are 
amongst  the  painful  means  made  use  of  to 
teach  us  thai  aelf  is  not  intended  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  idolatry ;  that  we  are  each  as 
travellers  bound  upon  a^  pilgrimage,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  shall  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  a  gracious  Master,  of  the  services 
we  have  rendered  or  neglected  to  our  breth- 
ren by  tlie  way.  Well  may  we  tremble 
then  to  find  that  we  have  been  receivers  only, 
partaking  of  the  .wine  and  the  oil  which 
others  have  ministered  unto  us,  while  we 
have  not  so  much  as  touched  their  burdens 
with  one  of  our  fingers  1 
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The  beautiful  creature,  upon  whom  Ar- 
nold gazed  with  increasing  admiration,  lived 
like  a  butterfly  in  a  bower  of  roses,  never 
dreaming  of  aught  but  enjoyment.  The  evil 
propensities  incident  to  human  nature  had 
never  been  called  into  action  in  her  young 
heari ;  her  will  had  never  been  crossed,  her 
vanity  mortified,  nor  her  caprice  rebuked  j 
and  therefore  she  believed  what  every  one 
told  her — that  she  was  no  less  amiable  than 
lovely.  "Amiable  she  must  be,"  thought 
the  kind  but  injudicious  friends  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  "  for  she  never  sees  a  coun- 
tenance overcast  with  gloom,  but  she  en- 
deavours to  chase  away  the  clouds."  They 
forgot  the  possibility  that  this  might  be  solely 
for  her  own  sake,  because  her  own  gaiety 
was  damped  by  the  gloom  of  another. 

With  the  light,  easy  confidence  of  one  who 
is  unacquainted  with  ridicule  or  reproof,  she 
soon  commenced  a  spirited  warfare  against 
the  moodiness  of  Arnold ;  and,  finding  her- 
self foiled  by  his  grave  arguments,  seized 
her  guitar,  and,  with  an  arch  smile,  tliat  but 
for  her  beauty  would  have  been  provokingly 
triumphant,  struck  into  a  light  air.  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  words : 

Oh  I  tell  not  to  me— I  am  happpy  and  young— 
Of  the  cold  winds  that  blight,  and  the  atorma  that 
destroy ; 

Of  the  hours  when  the  chords  of  the  heart  are  unstrung, 
And  may  not  be  tuned  to  the  music  of  joy. 

I  know  not  such  hours,  for  my  heart  has  no  chord 
That  will  not  respond  to  the  rapture  of  bliss; 

My  song  has  no  echo,  my  lips  have  no  word 
To  tell  of  a  moment  less  happy  than  this. 

I  feel  not,  I  heed  not,  the  canker  and  blight 
That  fall  on  the  children  of  sorrow  and  gloom ! 

My  life  is  a  day  of  unclouded  delight. 
In  a  gay  sunny  garden  of  odour  and  bloom. 

My  forehead  is  graced  with  a  garland  so  fkir, 
That  no  dark-boding  firown  ever  lingers  beneath. 

Then  touch  not  my  flowers  too  rudely,  nor  tear 
One  Bweet-scented  blossom  away  from  my  wreath. 

And  say  not  the  tempest  is  howling  around, 
Nor  point  to  the  clouds  that  may  gather  afar, 

But  fly  from  my  bright  world,  where  roses  abound, 
Away  to  some  lonely  and  desolate  star. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

"  Kenneth,"  said  Ida,  "  I  am  bent  on  con- 
quest I  am  eighteen,  and  have  never  had 
what  the  world  ccdls  a  lover.  Do  you  think 
I  could  captivate  a  man  of  sense  ? — Not  of 
sense  exactly,  but  a  gra^  man — a  gloomy 
man — a " 

"  Just  such  a  man  as " 

'^  Spare  my  blushes !"  she  exclaimed, 
laughing,  and  playfully  laying  across  his 
eyes  a  hand  so  exquisitely  white  and  beauti- 
ful, that  few  men  would  have  wished  for  its 
removal.  Kenneth  sat  under  its  pressure 
with  patience,  if  not  with  philosophy ;  and 
she  went  on. 

'*  Mention  no  names,  but  tell  me  what  yoa 
think  of  my  power." 

'^  Of  your  beauty  you  will  not  allow  me  to 
judge,  nor  of  your  good  sense,  since  I  may 
not  even  guess  at  the  object  of  your  choice; 
but  of  your  power  to  blind,  I  am  at  this  in- 
stant a  living  witness — and  blindness,  they 
say,  is  a  great  help  in  cultivating  the  tender 
passion." 

"  Then,  I  release  you  at  once,  lest  you 
should  become  a  victim  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  man 
of  sense,  you  know,  that  my  ambition  points 
at" 

^^  Thank  you,  Ida.  Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  serious  ?" 

*'  No,  I  am  never  serious ;  but — " 

^'  But  I  see  that  you  have  placed  a  wliite  I 
rose,  with  tlie  best  possible  effect,  amongst ' 
your  hair — that  you  have  arranged   your  j 
dress  with  more  than  common  attention— 
and  that  there  is  a  bright  sparkle  in  your  eye, 
that  tells  of  anticipated  triumph." 

"And  what  objection  have  you  to  my 
scheme  ?" 

"  Nay,  Ida,  you  must  first  tell  me  the  me- 
rits of  it." 

"  Oh !  a  little  change,  and  tlie  pleasure  of 
laughing  at  a  grave  man  all  day." 

"  Are  you  so  weary  of  us,  then :  or  have 

you  so  little  love  and  kindness  shown  you 

here,  that  you  wish  to  throw  yourself  upon 

the  untried  feelings  of  a  stranger  ?"  i 

"  DonH  talk  to  me  so  gravely,  Kennetb. 
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1  will  not  stay  to  hear  you :  I  have  promised 
to  ride  with  Mr.  Percival  this  morning — will 
you  sec  that  my  pony  is  ready  1" 

As  her  light  form  flitted  from  before  the 
eyes  of  Kenneth,  a  sad  thought  crossed  his 
mind — more  sad  than  the  first  blight  to  the 
spring-blossoms — the  first  frost  of  autumn — 
the  first  cloud  that  passes  over  the  moon 
when  the  midnight  tempest  is  gathering.  It 
was  the  first  injurious  suspicion  of  her  he 
loved — the  first  idea  he  had  ever  entertained 
that  Ida  was  less  noble  and  affectionate  than 
he  had  fondly  deemed  her. 

Ida's  graceful  form  and  girlish  beauty 
were  well  displayed  when  mounted  on  a 
spirited  pony,  which  she  reined  in  with  in- 
comparable dexterity,  while  her  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  animation ;  and  her  luxuriant 
hair,  which  possessed  the  rare  quality  of 
curling  naturally,  lost  none  of  its  beauty,  by 
waving  in  the  fresh  gale  of  an  autumnal 
morning. 

Arnold,  delighted  with  the  gay  picture, 
which  presented  such  a  perfect  contrast  to 
his  own  dark  imaginings,  lost  himself  in 
strange  visions  of  what  some  would  have 
called  happiness. 

^  Ida,"  said  he,  suddenly  breaking  the 
chain  of  reflection,  and  starting  at  the  idea 
of  his  own  familiarity.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  which  invariably  com- 
manded attention ;  and  when  his  fair  com- 
panion turned  her  face,  he  apologized  for  the 
freedom  he  had  used,  saying  he  had  found 
the  name  of  Ida  associated  with  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  that  he  had  neglected  to  en- 
quire for  any  other. 

'*  Then  Ida  let  it  be,"  said  she,  with  the 
frankness,  if  not  quite  with  the  innocence,  of 
a  child :  ^  It  is  the  name  I  bear  from  all  who 
love  me,  and  cannot  be  unwelcome  from 
you." 

Arnold,  like  all  proud  and  reserved  per- 
sons, was  charmed  with  the  openness  which 
spared  his  dignity  the  cost  of  making  ad- 
vances; and  the  ride  was  prolonged  that 
morning,  over  purple  heath  and  mossy  dell, 
until  the  party  at  home  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  English  gentleman  and  Ida  had 


heard  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner.  In- 
deed, a  general  dulness  prevailing  over  the 
establishment,  made  tlie  time  seem  longer  to 
those  at  home  than  it  really  was.  The 
family  group  had  seen  the  two  equestrians 
set  off;  each  cherishing  some  secret  cause 
of  disappointment,  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
themselves,  still  less  to  each  other.  Ca- 
therine had  ordered  her  pony,  too,  and  Ida 
knew  that  she  loved  riding  as  well  as  any 
one;  but  Ida  had  mentioned  herself  only 
whenever  she  spoke  of  that  morning's  excur- 
sion with  their  visitor.  Margaret  was  just 
going  to  show  Mr.  Percival  her  greenhouse, 
when  Ida  called  him  back,  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  set  off.  Rosa  had  given  up  the  hat 
she  wanted  herself)  because  Ida  complained 
that  her  own  was  not  becoming ;  and  Ken- 
neth, poor  Kenneth!  had  never  seen  any 
other  gentleman  than  himself  riding  with  Ida 
before :  but  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of: 
and  therefore  he  took  his  gun,  whistled  up 
his  dogs,  patted  them  with  more  cordiality 
than  ever,  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
love  of  the  dumb  creatures,  in  which  nobody 
could  rival  him. 

At  a  late  hour  Ida  returned  with  her  com- 
panion, hope  in  her  eye,  and  triumph  on  her 
brow.  Absorbed  entirely  in  herself  and  her 
own  gratification,  she  acted  the  part  too  oflen 
acted  by  young  ladies ;  and  while  affecting 
to  be  so  amiable  as  to  notice  everybody, 
showed  each  individual,  too  plainly,  how  ab- 
sent they  had  been  from  her  thoughts.  To 
Mrs.  Frazer  she  expressed  unusual  surprise 
and  concern  that  dinner  should  have  had  to 
wait  Of  Catherine,  who  had  had  no  one  to  ride 
with  her,  she  asked  if  she  had  tried  her  pony 
that  morning ;  of  Margaret,  who  had  lately 
suffered  from  a  sprained  ankle,  she  inquired 
whether  she  had  been  to  tlie  brow  of  the 
hill ;  of  Rose,  who  had  risen  with  a  bad 
head-ache,  why  she  looked  so  dull ;  and 
when  dinner  was  nearly  over,  she  found  out, 
with  regret,  that  Kenneth  was  not  present 

It  is  by  such  absurdities  as  these  that  wo- 
men incur  the  ridicule  of  men  and  the  niHlioe 
of  each  other.  The  naked  exposure  of  sel- 
fishness and  vanity,  which  Meidame  de  Gen- 
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lis  has  exhibited  in  her  "  Palace  of  Truth," 
is  surely  less  disgusting  than  this  attempt  at 
deception,  wliich  conceals  tlie  real  state  of 
the  case  from  no  one  but  the  pretender. 

"  But  Ida  WBUB  so  lovely,  so  young,  so  hap- 
py ;  she  had  been  so  long  their  favourite,  it 
would  be  80  sad  for  an  unkind  word  to  reach 
her  ear,  or  for  the  breath  of  blame  to  obscure 
even  for  a  moment,  the  sunshine  of  her  life." 
So  reasoned  this  generous  but  ill-judging  fa- 
mily; and  then,  "she  was  like  an  orphan, 
too,  cast  upon  their  care  by  a  heartiest  and 
cruel  motlier.  No,  Ida  could  not  have  a 
fault ;  she  must  be  loved  and  cherished,  and 
tenderly  treated."  So  they  put  the  best  con- 
struction they  could  upon  all  her  actions ;  and 
if  mankind  in  general  would  have  treated  her 
as  kindly,  she  might  have  passed  through 
the  world  like  a  creature  in  a  dream.  But 
many  a  hard  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  tear 
away  the  curtain  of  self-deception ;  and  even 
Ida,  in  her  turn,  was  compelled  to  look  into 

**That  naked  Mpulchre,  the  haman  heart." 

There  can  be  no  need  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  tliat  sort  of  delusion  which  is  com- 
monly called  an  attachment,  where  tlie  vanity 
of  each  party  is  fed  by  the  preference  of  the 
other,  and  where  self-love  is  kept  alive  by  the 
hope  of  future  gratification.  Many  mornings 
like  that  lately  described  came  and  went 
The  two  equestrians  were  never  weary  of 
ambling  over  the  heathy  hill,  or  through  the 
winding  glen ;  and  Ida  was  as  lovely  each 
day  as  the  preceding.  Once,  only  once,  had 
Arnold  seen  a  touch  of  sadness  on  her  brow. 
She  was  talking  of  her  mother,  and  a  pearly 
tear  stood  on  her  eyelashes,  until  he  wonder- 
ed how  it  could  be  possible  for  any  of  her 
kith  and  kin,  up  or  down  to  the  remotest 
branch  or  root  of  relationship,  to  neglect  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  Ida's  kin- 
dred. This  one  tear,  witli  the  heavj-  droop- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  the  gentle  fall  of  the  voice, 
and  the  graceful  bending  of  the  head,  melted 
away  the  UbI  link  in  the  chain  of  his  philoso- 
phy ;  and  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  to  whose  real  character  he 
was  a  comparative  stranger,  her  acknow- 


ledged lover,  and  her  future  husband  1— a 
situation  no  less  surprising  to  himself  than  to 
others. 

All  was  consternation  in  tlie  apartments  of 
the  fair  sisters,  when  Ida  told  her  taie  of 
wonder;  and  although  it  was  accompanied 
by  many  fits  of  hysterical  weeping,  she  had 
no  answer  for  the  oflen-repeated  question— 
"  Then  why  donU  you  refuse  him  at  once,  if 
the  thought  of  leaving  us  makes  you  so  un- 
happy ?*' — But  young  ladies  are  not  always 
unhappy  when  they  weep : — and  Ida  was  well 
pleased  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  with  thii 
crisis  in  her  affairs. 

The  letter  which  had  produced  so  unex- 
pected a  revolution,  in  the  usually  quiescent 
Lady  Forbes,  was  one  from  her  daughter, 
announcing  this  important  event;  accom- 
panied by  another  from  Arnold ;  who,  when 
he  found  that  the  lady  with  whom  Agnes  re- 
sided was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Ida, 
would  almost  have  sacrificed  his  new-found 
treasure  to  have  been  excused  the  task  of 
writing  it  <*  But  I  have  plunged  into  the 
gulf,"  said  he,  "and  there  is  no  receding. 
The  gulf!"  he  repeated, — and  shuddered  as 
if  cold  waters  were  closing  over  him. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Forbes  had  a  h'ttle  re- 
covered from  the  repeated  fits  of  compunc- 
tion, which,  on  the  discovery  of  her  secret, 
had  threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  she  en- 
deavoured to  apologize  to  Agnes  for  her 
unnatural  conduct  by  a  train  of  fll-formed  ex- 
cuses, whicli,  to  such  a  character  as  that  she 
was  addressing,  only  made  the  case  appear 
more  unnatural  still. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  the  trouble,"  said  she— 
"  I  felt  that  I  had  no  strength,  no  nerves  (o 
cope  with  the  boisterous  spirits  of  a  child— I 
could  not  do  my  duty  to  her  —  she  was 
placed  with  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the 
world,  and  my  remittances  have  been  most 
liberal  and  punctual.  She  has  had  the  first 
masters — the  most  finished  education  whik 
she  lived  in  tiie  Gity  of  Edinburgh,  and  every 
advantage  in  tlie  way  of  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  country.  But  I  see  you  cannot 
forgive  me,  Agnes — you  will  never  love  me 
again.    Nay,  do  not  turn  away,  nor  look  m  I 
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sorrowful— I  would  rather  make  you  angry 
than  make  you  weep.  Dear  Agnes,  why 
are  you  so  pale  ?" 

"  The  evening  is  cold,  and  I  feel  the  draught 
from  the  door." 

^  Sit  down  beside  me,  then,  and  give  me 
one  of  your  long  lectures.  You  do  not  say 
a  word  to  me  now,  Agnes — now  that  you 
find  me  out  to  be  more  sinful  than  you  ever 
thought  me  before.' 

"  Lady  Forbes,"  said  Agnes,  rising,  and 
speaking  in  such  a  hollow  mournful  tone,  ac- 
companied by  such  a  look  of  anguish  that 
her  ladyship  was  awed  into  silence — "my 
lecture  for  this  night  shall  be  comprised  in  a 
few  words.  Remember  that  those  with 
whom  you  live  may  sometimes  have  griefs 
which  are  altogether  unconnected  with  your- 
self. I  do  not  feel  like  myself  to-night,  but  I 
hope  to  be  quite  recovered  in  the  morning ; 
and  if  I  never  trouble  you  in  this  way  again, 
may  I  claim  it  as  my  reward  that  I  shall 
never  be  questioned  respecting  my  behaviour 
at  this  time?" 

Lady  Forbes  held  out  her  hand  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Agnes  took  it  affectionately, 
and  pressed  upon  her  forehead  a  kiss  of 
peace,  saying,  in  a  low  but  solemn  voice, 
"My  dear  friend,  I  have  often  prayed  for 
you ; — will  you  this  night  offer  up  a  petition 
for  one  who  is  more  needy  than  yourself?" 

How  Agnes  spent  that  night  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  have  known  the 
jH^ssure  of  grief  under  which  no  earthly 
friend  could  comfort  or  relieve  them.  In  the 
morning  she  was  able  to  appear,  as  she  had 
anticipated,  herself  again ;  and,  after  hearing 
repeated  a  long  list  of  excuses  from  Lady 
Forbes,  she  combated  her  reasoning,  or 
rather  her  want  of  reasoning,  with  argu- 
ments which  will  suggest  themselves  too 
readily  to  the  mind  of  every  judicious,  or 
even  kindly  feeling  woman,  to  need  repeti- 
tion here. 

Perhaps  the  grand  error  in  her  ladyship's 
conduct  was  one  in  which  we  too  frequently 
indulge — the  justifying  her  deeds  unto  her- 
self ailer  she  had  let  slip  the  first  and  most 
fitting  opportunity  of  acting  rightly.    On  her 
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arrival  in  England  there  certainly  had  been 
something  to  allege  in  her  behalf  in  her  im- 
paired constitution,  and  real  inability  to  take 
any  active  part  in  life.  Even  the  idea  of  be- 
holding her  child  overwhelmed  her  with  ner- 
vous apprehensions,  and  the  accounts  she 
received  at  stated  intervals  fVom  her  late 
husband's  relations  of  litde  Ida's  health  and 
happiness,  led  her  in  time  to  persuade  her- 
self that  it  was  a  duty  to  allow  her  to  remain 
in  Scotland.  Thus  years  passed  on,  and  she 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  daughter,  in  proportion  as  she 
felt  ashamed  of  not  having  earlier  sought  an 
interview;  and  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
console  herself  with  the  idea  that  her  error, 
persisted  in  for  a  few  months  longer,  would 
add  little  to  the  culpability  of  years,  fio 
sooner,  however,  had  she  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Agnes  Forester,  than  a  sort 
of  second  conscience  seemed  to  be  set  upon 
her;  and  the  neglect  of  her  daughter,  which 
she  had  before  regarded  more  as  her  misfor- 
tune than  her  fault,  arose  before  the  quick- 
ened sight  of  her  newly-awakened  mind  in 
the  character  of  a  crime — a  crime  too  deep 
to  be  disclosed — which,  although  it  haunted 
her  every  day  like  a  frightful  spectre,  she 
fondly  hoped  would  remain  invisible  to  every 
one  but  herself.  The  shock  being  once  over, 
it  was  a  relief,  however,  to  have  it  disclosed, 
and  she  sat  languidly  pleading  with  her  com- 
panion in  favour  of  the  past,  never  dreaming 
that  a  greater  trial  was  yet  to  come. 

Agnes  Forester  was  not  one  to  let  remorse 
alone  sufiice  either  for  herself  or  others. 
"  Let  us  say  no  more  on  this  subject,"  said 
she,  <'  at  present,  but  talk  of  the  future.  You 
will,  of  course,  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  seeing  your  daughter  now?" 

Lady  Forbes  looked  aghast ;  and  her  love 
for  her  late  favourite,  seemed,  like  the  cou- 
rage of  Acres,  to  be  oozing  out  at  the  ends 
of  her  fingers. 

"  At  all  events,"  Agnes  proceeded,  "  these 
letters  must  be  answered.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  the  match  ?" 

"Every  objection  in  the  world,"  replied 
her  ladyship. — "  Ida  is  quite  too  young — she 
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has  never  been  properly  introduced.  She 
cannol  know  how  lo  govern  a  household ; — 
besides,  1  shall  inevitably  become  a  grand- 
motlier.  No,  no — the  thing  is  out  of  all  rea- 
son." 

"Your  last  objection,"  observed  Agnes, 
coolly,  '-will  hardly  do  to  allege;  and  the 
others  are  such  as  a  very  little  reasoning 
may  easily  set  aside.  For  instance,  was  not 
your  ladyship  married  at  an  earlier  agel 
Will  not  your  daughter  be  very  properly  in- 
troduced under  the  protection  of  a  husband? 
and  is  she  not  more  likely  to  have  learned  to 
govern  a  household  while  residing  with  a 
domestic  family  in  Scotland  than  had  she 
been  trained  up  in  town  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  lady,  peevish- 
ly, "  I  see  every  body  is  against  me — answer 
them  as  you  Uke." 

"  As  /  like !"  said  Agnes,  with  such  a  sigh 
as  would  have  affected  any  heart  that  was 
not  too  closely  coiled  around  its  own  centre. 
"  I  will  answer  them  favourably  with  your 
permission,"  she  proceeded ;  and  Lady 
Forbes  sighed  too,  before  she  yielded  her  re- 
luctant consent 

Not  many  weeks  aAer  this  time,  Arnold 
was  again  a  guest  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  where  some  wished  that 
his  horse  had  never  been  lame,  or  that  it  had 
been  lame  again  a  few  stages  earher  in  his 
journey. 

Ida  had  grown  graver  in  his  absences,  at 
least  she  had  fits  of  gravity,  or  rather  sad- 
ness, and  would  sometimes  give  way  to  vio- 
lent weeping,  which  was  succeeded  by 
laughter  almost  as  violent ;  but  she  was  de- 
lighted with  her  wedding-dresses,  and  \m- 
questionably  happy  while  fitting  them  on. 
Her  eyes  had  lost  none  of  iheir  lustre,  but 
those  who  studied  her  countenance,  when 
they  were  bent  down,  involuntarily  yielded 
to  sensations  of  pity ;  when,  suddenly  she 
would  look  up  again  with  laughing  gaiety, 
as  if  she  had  been  playing  tricks  with  their 
sympathy. 

What  is  it  ? — what  can  it  be,  that  makes 
us  gaze  upon  some  of  the  fairest  works  of 
creation,  through  the  mist  of  tears!    Our  I 


hearts  overflowing  towards  them  with  floods 
of  tenderness,  and  while  some  mournful 
voice  seems  to  whisper  it  will  not  always  be 
thus,  we  long  to  stretch  out  our  arms  to  shield 
them  from  the  threatening  storm ;  and  ofifer- 
ing  the  bosom  already  torn,  to  receive  the 
poisoned  arrow  which  may  be  meant  for 
them. 

One  of  these  fair  flowers,  inspiring  the  be- 
holder with  prophetic  sadness,  was  Ida—the 
cherished — the  beloved :  and  when  she  took 
her  place  for  the  last  evening  of  her  life,  in 
the  midst  of  the  family  circle  of  which  she 
had  been  the  central  gem,  they  sung  with- 
out the  sweet  accompaniment  of  her  voice, 
their  last  farewell  in  the  following  simple 
words : — 

FAREWELL  TO  IDA 

Adieu !  adieu !  belored  one ! 

A  mournful  itrein  we  brcnthe ; 
The  fvirest  bloMom  of  the  epriiif 

la  fUling  from  our  wreath. 

Our  gem  will  toon  be  matched  away. 

The  gem  so  proudly  worn ; 
The  chord  of  sweetest  melody 

From  our  silent  harp  be  torn. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  beloved  one ! 

We  cannot  give  thee  more 
Than  a  blessing  on  thy  parting  stepa, 

When  our  happy  dream  Is  o'er. 

Have  we  not  shared  one  biesaed  homa, 

In  childhood's  sunny  houral 
'TIS  idle  now  to  answer  us, 

That  home  win  sUn  be  oura. 

We  shall  want  thy  merry  smile,  Ida, 

To  All  our  hearu  with  glee; 
We  shall  miss  thee  at  tbechwe  of  day, 

When  the  dew  lies  on  the  lea. 

We  seek  thee  In  the  Ibrest  gleo. 

Beside  the  wimpling  bum ; 
And  ask  the  forest  birds  to  say 

When  Ida  will  return ; 

We  shall  gather  all  the  wild  liowera 

Which  Ida  used  to  loTe, 
ilnd  place  them  in  our  boaona, 

Our  fond  regret  to  prove. 

We  shall  mark  the  spot  so  fUthAtlly, 

Where  thy  faT'rite  rosea  grow ; 
Nor  lose  it  flrom  our  memory, 

Beneath  the  deepest  snow; 

We  shall  sing  our  winter  araiga  agais 
Around  the  aTentng  fln ; 
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Bat  the  tweetcst  tounda  without  thee, 
Will  be  like  a  broken  lyre. 

Stin,  itni  thou  canst  not  leare  na,  Ida ; 

When  vuminer  wood*  are  green, 
Thy  gentle  form  by  barn  and  brae. 

In  (hncy  will  be  seen. 

Thy  cheek  in  many  a  sweet  flower. 

Thy  brow  In  silent  eve, 
When  heavenly  dews  all  silently 

Their  misty  mantle  weave. 

And  wilt  thou  not  in  sunny  hours. 

Sweet  Ida,  long  to  be 
Onre  more  among  the  green  hills, 

Like  a  happy  bird  and  firee  ; 

Can  anght  be  dear  to  Ida's  heart, 
Which  nature  hath  not  nurs'dl 

Can  aaght  In  after  life  be  worth 
The  best  love  and  the  first  1 

Then  take  flrom  those  who  love,  thee,  Ida, 

A  blesding  on  thy  way ; 
A  blcMing  on  thy  parting  steps, 

And  on  thy  bridal  day. 

And  fare  thee  well,  beloved  one ! 

A  long  and  sad  adieu ! 
Thou  may'st  iteek  the  wide  world  over, 

And  find  no  (Viends  more  true. 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

The  happy  couple  !  (alas !  that  pleasant 
rords  should  ever  lose  their  original  mean- 
\g  by  frequent  misapplication) — The  hap- 
y  couple  set  off  on  their  journey  southward ; 
imoid,  well  pleased  to  have  escaped  a  fit 
f  hysterics,  to  which  he  had  lately  discov- 
r(id  that  Ida  was  particularly  liable.  Now 
'  there  was  one  kind  of  convulsion  of  the 
uman  frame  more  repugncmt  to  his  taste 
lan  all  others,  it  was  an  hysterical  convul- 
ion.  It  argued  an  uncollected  mind;  an 
ndignificd  character;  a  general  derange- 
lent  of  tliose  faculties  which  operate  to 
laintain  self-possession ; — in  short,  Agnes 
''orcster  was  never  guilty  of  hysterics. 

These  considerations  produced  a  reverie ; 
jid  il*  there  was  one  kind  of  stagnation  of 
he  human  frame  more  repugnant  to  the 
Bste  of  Ida  than  all  others,  it  was  the  stag- 
lation  of  reverie ; — it  argued  a  wandering 


of  the  mind  from  things  present,  which  in 
certain  cases,  was  intolerable — affections 
dormant,  or  else  preoccupied — interest  un- 
awakened,  or  never  to  be  awakened  again ; 
and  in  short,  Kenneth  Frazer  was  a  stran- 
ger to  reverie. 

Arriving  at  these  conclusions  by  the  same 
process  of  thought,  and,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  married  pair  looked  at  each 
other,  but  spoke  not ; — they  had  notliing  to 
say.  Each  wanted  to  be  amused — ^to  receive 
— but  not  to  give.  Oh !  the  dullness  of  that 
long  journey !  And  long,  indeed,  it  seemed 
likely  to  be,  for  neither  party  had  a  will  of 
their  own ;  both  so  obliging  that  they  would 
not — could  not  choose  where  their  travel  was 
to  end.  Ida,  when  appealed  to.  had  no 
wish;  Arnold  had  no  wish  but  to  gratify 
her ;  and,  Collins  began  to  fear  with  greater 
reason  than  before,  that  their  journey  would 
be  terminated  only  by  the  Land's  End. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  there  arose 
such  pertinent  remarks  as  these,  accompani- 
ed by  smiles  that  were  not  of  the  heart: 
"  How  pleasant  it  is,"  observed  one,  "  when 
persons  will  decide."  "  There  is  nothing," 
replied  the  other,  "  which  annoys  me  so  much 
as  indecision." 

"  Name  any  place  you  would  like  to  see, 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  and  we  will 
soon  be  there,"  said  Arnold.  *^  All  are  alike 
to  me." 

"  You  know  I  have  seen  nothing,"  sweetly 
replied  the  bride.  "  Any  tour  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  propose  would  be  gra- 
tifying to  me." 

"I  said  all  places  were  alike  to  me.  I 
should  have  made  an  exception  of  London," 
observed  Arnold,  with  a  sigh. 

<<  How  unfortunate  that  London  should  be 
the  very  place  I  had  set  my  heart  upon !" 
replied  Ida,  and  she,  too,  sighed. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  these  two 
individuals  heid  married  on  a  wrong  foimda- 
tion.  They  had  each  been  accustomed  to 
the  constant  subserviency,  and  the  frequent 
homage  of  all  around  them ;  expecting  and 
receiving  their  gratifications  from  the  hands 
of  others.    Self  was  the  centre  around  wfaieh 
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their  separate  intereats  revolved,  with  a  per- 
petual monotony  of  motion ;  and  woe  unto 
tliut  self  when  the  centripetal  madiine  was 
not  supplied  from  without. 

Against  remaining  in  London,  Arnold  was 
decided;  and  having  a  more  determined 
will  than  his  fair  bride,  slie  was  allowed  to 
make  another  choice,  in  consequence  of 
whicli,  tliey  set  olF  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
south  of  France. 

Agnes  Forester  had  consulted  with  her 
cousin  Walter,  as  she  did  in  all  her  emer- 
gencies, when  she  first  heard  of  this  extraor- 
dinar>'  match ;  and  they  had  agreed,  that  let 
tlie  consequences  be  what  tliey  might,  tlicy 
were  both  from  their  relative  circumstances 
highly  improper  persons  to  interfere;  one 
from  pecuniary  considerations,  and  tlie  other 
from  considerations  of  n  more  delicate  nature. 
The  apprehensions  of  Lady  Forbes  were 
lulled  to  rest,  by  hearing  tliat  the  married 
pair  had  passed  through  London  without  al- 
lowing her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tliem ; 
an  opportunity  which  Walter  was  also  well 
pleased  to  have  escaped.  All  tliree  seemed 
to  think  a  storm  had  happily  passed  over, 
and  Agnes  tried  to  look  unhurt  Faithful  in 
the  performance  of  her  daily  duties,  she  went 
on  with  her  routine  of  wonted  occupations, 
from  which,  notliing  short  of  entire  inability 
could  divert  her,  and  this  inability  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  think  of  unless  its  claims 
were  imperative. 

Lady  Forbes  had  suffered  herself  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  suspicion,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  that  self-preserving  argument, 
that,  '^  as  there  are  so  many  impostors,  it  is 
better  not  to  give  at  all." 

^'  You  have,  it  is  true,  been  sometimes  de- 
ceived," observed  Agnes,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  her  often  repeated  attempts  to  extend  her 
ladyship's  bounty ;  but  there  is  still  sufficient 
penury  and  want  tliat  is  undeniable." 

"  And  so  tliere  would  be,  were  I  to  give 
away  my  last  fartliing.  Behold  with  what  a 
population  of  paupers  our  streets  are  filled !" 

"  That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  living 
in  a  large  city,"  said  Agnes;  ^'for,  do  as 
much  as  we  will,  the  heart  is  still  oppressed 


by  the  sight  of  spectacles  of  wretchedncM 
and  vice,  which  are  but  too  apt  to  weigh 
down  that  lively  sense  of  a  gracious  pro\T- 
dence,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  bear  about 
with  us.  Still,  as  it  is  Grod^s  world  and  not 
ours,  we  may  surely  leave  to  him  the  go?- 
ernment  of  all  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  private  resources.  As  well  might  the 
husbandman  say,  <I  have  ploughed  and 
sown,  but  tlie  rains  have  sometimes  de- 
scended to  deluge  my  lands ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, cultivate  my  fields  no  more,' — as  we 
witlihold  our  hands  from  the  needy,  because 
our  bounty  has  sometimes  fallen  upon  the 
unworthy.  Man  reasons  better,  where  he 
reasons  in  favour  of  his  o^ii  interests,  and 
therefore  keeping  back  nothing  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  department  the  husband- 
man ploughs  and  sows  again,  trusting  to 
God  to  give  the  increase. 

^'  I  would  not  willingly  hear  this  misera- 
ble plea  brought  forward  by  any  one  whom 
I  esteem,  because  I  believe  it  is  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  indolent  and  the  a\~ari- 
cious,  to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and 
the  expense  of  charity.      We    know  that 
tliere  is  selfishness  and  dishonesty  enough  in 
ilie  world  to  induce  the  unprincipled  to  take 
advantage  of  our  credulity.     Our  Saviour 
knew  this,  when  he  addressed  the  young 
man  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  justify 
himself  by  the  fulfilment  of  many  duties  in 
tliese  clear  and  imperative  words ;  ^  Sell  all 
and  give  to  tlie  poor.'    And  whatever  may 
be  the  depravity  of  mankind,  it  remains  no 
less  incumbent  upon  us  to  share  our  plenty 
with  tlie  needy,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
spare  no  pains  so  to  distribute  our  bounty 
that  it  may  flow  in  the  channels  most  likely 
to  lead  to  good.    After  all  we  are  but  blind 
and  feeble  instruments,  and  may  sometimef 
defeat  our  own  purposes;  but  if  we  hare 
done  our  little  part,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  fallible  judgment,  and  if  we  have  dooe 
it  with  perseverance,  patience,  humility,  and 
prayer,  we  sliall  be  happier  than  those  can  j 
ever  be  who  remain  inactive  in  the  field  of 
labour,  neither  scattering  seed  in  due  s 
son,  nor  reaping  in  time  of  harvest" 
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A  greater  proof  could  scarcely  have  been 
given  of  the  natural  goodness  of  temper  and 
disposition  which  Lady  Forbes  possessed, 
than  her  willingness  to  hear  the  truth  from 
Agnes,  however  humiliating  it  might  be. 
She  had  long  been  dissaliifified  wiUi  every 
thing  around  her,  secretly  believing  the  root 
of  the  evil  to  be  in  herself;  and  so  weary  of 
life  under  existing  circumstances,  that  she 
would  almost  have  caught  at  any  thing  that 
held  out  a  hope  of  change.  Harassed  with 
such  feelings,  she  was  the  more  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  what  she  called  the  long  lectures  of 
her  companion ;  especially  as  Agnes  never 
failed  to  accompany  even  her  severest  com- 
ments, by  every  kind  attention,  and  proof 
of  tender  attachment,  which  arose  from  the 
genuine  impulse  of  her  affectionate  heart. 

While  cx)ntemplating  the  character  of 
Lady  Forbes,  over  which  long  indulgence 
of  injurious  habits  had  obtained  a  lament- 
able ascendency,  it  is  true,  Agnes  was,  at 
times,  but  too  much  inclined  to  despair ;  but, 
checking  all  calculations  about  the  future, 
she  went  on  witli  her  arduous  duties,  cheered 
by  the  reflection  that  while  man  is  but  re- 
quired to  use  such  means  as  are  placed  in 
his  power,  with  God  all  tilings  are  possible ; 
and  that  whatever  end  he  may  appoint  to 
our  labours,  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  ser- 
vice that  is  willingly  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, a  blessing  which  never  yet  was 
known  to  fail. 

"It  may  be  so  ordered,"  she  would  some- 
times say  to  herself,  "  that  I  shcdi  see  this  in- 
teresting woman  grow  still  more  useless  and 
unhappy.  Shall  I  therefore  look  up  to  my 
heavenly  Father  and  say, '  I  behold  no  fruit 
o€  my  labours.  I  will  cease  from  the  task 
which  thou  hast  appointed  me?'  No!  not 
so  long  as  his  glorious  sun  shines  over  me, 
his  blessings  fall  upon  my  path,  and  the 
strength  of  his  gracious  arm  supports  me  !" 
Disappointed  in  not  finding  that  interest 
and  excitement  which  one  of  the  party,  at 
least,  had  anticipated  in  the  novelty  of  travel- 
ling, Arnold  Percival  and  his  fair  bride  set- 
tled themselves  down  for  a  while  in  an  old 
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chateau,  which  happened  to  strike  their  at- 
tention, from  its  beautiful  and  picturesque 
situation.  Here  they  again  sat  in  waiting 
for  amusement — that  capricious  nymph  who 
seldom  comes  when  especially  invited,  but 
delighting  to  glide  in  and  out  at  pleasure 
amongst  the  different  scenes  of  life,  some- 
times exhibits  her  "  soncie  face,"  where  it  is 
least  befitting,  "  mang  better  fowk :"  always 
making  herself  the  most  welcome  as  well  as 
the  most  frequent  guest  where  the  room  is 
supplied  with  occupants  of  more  importance, 
and  she  is  not  expected  to  take  the  chief 
seat 

Arnold  was  no  less  surprised  than  grieved 
to  find  that  Ida  liad  not  brought  her  good 
spirits,  her  glcesome  look,  and  merry  laugh, 
from  Scotland  with  her.  He  had  overlooked 
the  impossibility  of  transplanting,  along  with 
the  beautiful  flower,  the  genial  atmosphere 
in  which  its  early  bloom  had  been  cherished : 
and  poor  Ida  felt  as  if  she  had  now  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  to  live  for.  Self  had 
hitherto  been  her  object,  but  when  that  ob- 
ject was  ministered  to  on  every  hand,  watch- 
ed, admired,  and  nurtured  with  the  tenderest 
care,  self-love  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  now  was,  dwelling  alone,  and 
supporting,  without  aid,  its  solitary  existence. 
She  was  then  like  tlie  queen  of  a  garden  of 
roses — fairest  of  the  fair ;  now  a  lone  flower, 
rearing  its  head  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
with  no  beauty  to  reflect  its  own. 

Constantly  supplied  with  all  that  love  and 
kindness  could  offer,  she  had  never  done 
anything  in  her  turn  to  discharge  the  debt, 
but  sometimes  to  raise  a  laugh,  or  join  a 
song,  or  play  a  hvely  air ;  she  had  now  no 
other  resources  upon  which  to  draw,  and 
these  were  no  sooner  tried  than  given  up  as 
hopeless ;  for  the  merry  tones  of  her  voice 
died  away,  with  no  response  but  the  wild 
echoes  of  a  dilapidated  mansion ;  the  mourn- 
ful songs  she  had  been  used  to  sing  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes ;  and  Arnold  was  unable 
to  endure  the  sound  of  lively  music.  On  one 
occasion  he  detected  her  in  tears,  and  when 
she  complained  to  him,  with  her  natural 
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fraDkness,  that  slie  was  not  happy,  he  an- 
■wered  her  wilh  bitter  lamentations  over  his 
oVrn  inability  to  make  her  so. 

"  My  love,"  said  he,  "  blights  wherever  it 
falls.  I  am  like  the  Indian  tree,  beneath 
which  tlie  birds  tliat  have  flown  for  shelter 
lie  dead." 

Ida  was  terrified. — "  Let  us  return  to  Eng- 
land," said  she;  and  they  set  off  on  the 
morrow. 

Arnold  had  few  agreeable  associations 
connected  witli  tJie  idea  of  returning.  The 
world  was  all  alike  to  him,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  expected  no  happy  faces  to 
look  out  for  his  arrival;  and  when  Bella 
Dunhill  threw  open  the  park-gate  without 
one  enquiring  glance  into  tlie  carriage,  he 
placed  the  rude  indiilerence  of  this  ungrate- 
ful woman  to  the  account  of  human  nature, 
and  execrated  the  whole  race  with  redoubled 
spleen. 

Ida  felt  more  in  her  proper  element, 
altliough  that  clement  was  a  new  one,  as  the 
rightful  mistress  of  the  noble  dwelling,  which 
the  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Percival  and  Agnes 
had  invested  witli  an  air  of  comfort  as  well 
as  elegance. 

For  Arnold's  worthy  motlier,  as  the  first 
kind  looking  person  she  had  met  with  for  a 
long  time,  she  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst 
of  almost  childish  aflfection,  which  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, from  being  unable  to  comprehend  any- 
thing irrational,  mistaking  for  affectation,  did 
not  receive  so  warmly  as  she  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  and  the  young  heart  of 
the  stranger  was  chilled  again. 

'^  Marion,"  said  she  one  day,  after  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears,  addressing  a  simple- 
hearted  domestic,  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  Scotland,  and  whom,  for  that  reason, 
she  chose  to  have  usually  about  her  person, 
"  what  shall  I  do  for  somebody  to  love  me  ?" 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  try  to  love  some- 
body yourself,"  replied  the  woman. 

"I  do  love  somebody — I  love  my  hus- 
band." 

^^  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that" 

«  Why  noli" 

''  Because,  if  I  must  be  bo  bold,  I  thought 


that  along  witli  love  there  went  a  great  deal 
of  kindness,  and  trying  to  please,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  that  would  just  find  you  e 
ployment,  and  keep  you  alive  in  this  dull 
place,  and  make  cdl  things  seem  quite  difiSer- 
ent  to  you." 

Ida,  struck  with  what  the  woman  said,  re- 
mained musing  for  some  time  afler  upon  the 
possibility  of  making  her  present  lot  more 
cheerful.  During  the  reverie,  her  fingen 
had  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her 
album  ;  and  when  she  awoke  to  a  fresh  sei 
of  her  real  situation,  she  observed  that  the 
following  lines  had  been  recently  added  to 
her  collection : 


Away,  sway,  I  heed  ihee  not ! 

Tell  me  no  more  thy  mournful  tale : 
I  have  no  pity  Tor  thy  lot, 

No  ear  to  livten  to  thy  waiL 

Weep  not ;  thy  tear*  are  like  the  r^n 
That  Alls  upon  a  wnseleM  atone  ; 

I  may  not,  will  not  weep  again, 
My  aifha  are  hushed,  my  tears  are  gone. 

8mlle  on  some  brow  more  calm  than  mine, 
Pre«  on  some  fkirer  cheek  thy  kiaa ; 

I  havr  no  joy  no  blend  with  thine. 
No  loTe  to  answer  Ioto  like  this. 

Touch  not  the  harp ;  I  will  not  hear 
One  tone  that  telU  of  former  days : 

Sing  to  the  waves  that  murmur  near ; 
Pour  on  the  winds  thy  charmed  lays. 

Where  is  my  heart?  Go  ask  the  wind 
That  wanders  through  yon  ruined  tower, 

ir  e'er  iu  piercing  search  can  And 
The  hearth  that  blaa'd  in  festive  hour. 

No !  hMt  is  every  trace  of  mirth. 
And  hnsh'd  is  every  festive  sound  ; 

The  very  breeze  which  fann'd  that  hearth 
Hath  strewn  Iu  ashes  o'er  the  ground. 

But  still  tha  glorious  beams  of  day 
Shine  brightly  on  the  castle  wall  : 

On  bastion  worn,  and  turret  grey, 
The  silver  streams  of  moonlight  fiiU. 

Fresh  glittering  ivy  weaves  a  wreath 
Of  shining  beauty  round  its  brow : 

The  mouldering  ruin  stands  beneath. 
Unconscious,  cold  as  I  am  now. 

These  verses  were  in  Arnold's  hand-wri- 
ting. "No,  no,"  said  Ida,  ^tht  case  w 
hopeless;"  and  she  covered  her  faee  with 
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both  her  hands,  anch  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 

Men  may  drag  on  existence  without  an 
object ;  women  hardly  can :  for  they  have 
tlie  activity  of  feeling  as  well  as  thought  to 
keep  down.  Ida  was  capable  of  loving,  but 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  duties  which  be- 
long to  love,  and  without  which,  the  tender- 
est  love  of  the  fairest  object  is  worth  noth- 
ing: for  it  has  so  pleased  the  Disposer  of 
human  affairs,  that  every  connexion  by 
which  the  chain  of  mortal  fellowship  is  held 
together,  should  have  its  relative  duties. 
Friendship  has  many — too  many  for  the 
generality  of  mankind  to  fulfil — but  love  has 
more:  and  the  woman  who  expects  to  re- 
tain her  husband's  affections  by  merely  lov- 
ing him,  will  find  herself  as  much  mistaken, 
as  if  she  had  c€dculated  upon  maintaining 
her  life  by  the  mere  act  of  breathing. 

Light,  childish,  unsophisticated,  the  crea- 
ture of  impulse,  tossed  about  by  every  sud- 
den and  varying  emotion,  it  was  impossible 
for  Ida  to  understand  tlic  character  of  Ar- 
nold Percival ;  and  tlie  mystery  which  to  her 
involved  his  habits  and  feelings),  rendered 
him,  in  time,  an  object  of  vague  and  unac- 
countable fear:  so  that  she  felt  more  dis- 
turbed in  his  presence,  than  lonely  in  his  ab- 
sence. With  head,  heart,  and  hand  equally 
unoccupied,  she,  at  length,  became  subject 
to  fits  of  listless  inactivity,  which  were  only 
broken  in  upon  by  occasional  visits  of  kind- 
ness from  Mrs.  Percival.  These  visits, 
however,  were  productive  of  little  gratifica- 
tion on  either  side;  for  never,  since  their 
first  interview,  had  Ida  been  herself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  mother-in-law,  who,  in  her  turn, 
was  unable  to  understand  the  pretty  idle 
wife  her  son  had  brought  with  him— appa- 
rently without  any  motive,  but  that  of  caging 
her  in  his  castle  ;  for  his  own  happiness  was 
evidently  not  increased ;  and  his  frequent 
absence  from  her  society,  and  neglect  when 
present,  rendered  her  an  object  of  compas- 
sion even  to  strangers. 

In  this  way,  the  domestic  affairs  of  Hough- 
ton went  on,  or  rather  remained,  until  a 
change  waa  perceptible  in  the  behaviour  of 


Ida,  which  the  domestics  rejoiced  in,  as  a 
proof  tliat  she  was  beginning  to  feel  more  at 
home.  But  Marion  always  shook  her  head 
at  their  congratulations,  and  started  when 
she  heard  the  snatches  of  wild  Scottish 
songs  which  her  mistress  amused  herself 
with  singing.  Arnold  alone  perceived  no 
change,  except  what  he  thought  a  slight 
improvement  in  her  spirits.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  compelled  to  see,  that  oflen  when 
he  lefl  his  room,  Marion  would  be  hovering 
about  as  if  she  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  him  privately  on  some  subject, 
evidently  not  of  immediate  import,  or  she 
would  have  spoken  sooner.  At  last,  he  was 
tired  of  meeting  her  meaning  looks,  and 
asked  if  she  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
Afler  ascertaining  that  the  doors  around 
them  were  closed,  Marion  stepped  up  so 
close  to  his  ear,  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
retreat  into  his  private  room,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  nearer  approach. 
Here  Marion  felt  at  liberty  to  speak,  but  lib- 
erty seemed  to  be  all  that  she  had  gained, 
for  no  intelligible  words  for  some  time  passed 
her  lips. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,  sir,"  said  she — "  if  I  am 
not  making  too  bold — if— if  you  have  ever — " 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  wished  to  know,  sir,  if  you  had  observed 
any  thing  particular  about  my  lady's  manner 
lately?" 

^*  Your  lady's  m£uiners  arc  not  to  be  talk- 
ed over  by  her  servants.  What  do  you 
mean,  Marion?" 

"  I  said  manner,  if  you  please,  sir — and 
tliat,  as  I  take  it,  means  something  different 
But,  dear  me,  sir,  you  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  words  now  1"  And  the  good  woman 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Marion  1  I  believe 
your  lady  is  in  excellent  health,  and  her 
spirits  have  certainly  been  better  lately." 

"Better!  do  you  call  it?  Oh!  sir,  it's 
tlie  nerves.  She  told  me  it  was  all  nerves, 
and  hysterics,  when  she  used  to  go  on  so 
slrannrely  in  France,  while  you  were  out  of 
the  way.  I  wish  we  were  back  again  in 
Scotland  !"  and  Marion  sobbed  aloud. 
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"Speak  your  meaning  plainly,  my  good 
woman,"  said  Arnold,  kindly,  "  and  tell  me 
Ihe  worst !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  my  dear  young  mistreBs  is  losing 
her  senses !" 

"  Leave  mc  alone,''  said  Arnold,  in  an  al- 
tered tone ;  and  the  woman  went  her  way. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  simple-hearted 
Marion  had  suspected,  tlie  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  Ida  never  having  been  subjected  to  the 
slightest  discipline,  had  given  way,  under  the 
total  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
habits  and  circumstances.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  tlie  progress  of  this  malady 
might  have  been  accelerated  by  constitution- 
al tendency;  but  certainly  nothing  could 
have  been  more  uncongenial  to  such  a 
character  than  the  life  she  had  lately  led. 

Arnold  had  no  other  resource  under  this 
undeniable  afHiction,  than  to  shut  himsell*up, 
and  brood  over  tlie  fatality  which,  as  he  be- 
Ueved,  attended  him  through  every  circum- 
stance of  life;  while  Mrs.  Percival  wrote  to 
her  niece,  urging  her,  if  possible,  to  come 
down  immediately. 

**What  can  be  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Forbes,  observing  the  pale  and  horror- 
struck  countenance  of  Agnes,  els  she  read 
the  letter.  "Is  it  of  Ida  that  you  learn  tid- 
ings ?"  the  terrified  lady  continued ;  for  she 
was  in  constant  anticipation  of  a  day  of  re- 
tribution for  her  neglecL 

"It is,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Let  me  hear  the  worst.  Tell  me  if  my 
daughter  is  dead." 

"  She  is  not  dead ;  but  now,  if  ever  her  mo- 
ther is  called  upon  to  show  her  sense  of  the 
holy  duties  which  belong  to  that  sacred 
name  — " 

"  She  is  ill,  then  ?  But  you  know  I  can- 
not nurse  her — it  is  impossible." 


"  Dear  Lady  Forbes,  I  have  received  a 
request  from  my  aunt,  which  I  cannot  refuse 
to  comply  with.  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  leaving  town  immediately — ^let  me  entreat 
you  to  eay  that  you  will  go  along  with  me." 

"  If  my  daughter  is  really  ill,  I  should  only 
add  to  the  trouble  of  the  household.  Do  you 
tliink  there  is  danger  ?" 

"Not  of  death." 
•    "  Then  why  should  you  urge  my  going  1 
I  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  her." 

"  Still  I  cannot,  will  not,  leave  you.  Go 
with  me — for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  Ihc 
sake  of  your  child." 

"  But  you  tell  me  she  is  not  in  danger.  It 
would  be  wiser  for  me  to  wait  until  she  re- 
covers her  usual  health,  for  our  first  inter- 
view must  unavoidably  be  a  painful  and  agi- 
tating one." 

"  Lady  Forbes,  there  are  other  calamities 
besides  death.  You  have  learned  many 
tilings  lately — ^liave  you  learned  how  to  bear 
to  hear  the  trutli?" 

"  Speak  on." 

"May  He  who  alone  can  support  us  in 
our  utmost  need  strengthen  you  for  the  trial, 
when  I  tell  you  tliat  your  daughter  has  late- 
ly evinced  symptoms  of  an  unsettled  state  of 
mind,  which  have  greatly  alarmed  those 
around  her." 

Lady  Forbes  arose  from  the  couch  on 
which  she  had  been  reclining,  more  like  a 
spectre  tlian  a  living  woman,  "It  was  her 
father^s  malady,"  said  she,  in  a  firm  voice— 
"  Agnes,  I  will  go  with  you !" 

The  shock  which  Agnes  in  her  heart  be- 
lieved her  friend  was  capable  of  bearing,  and 
bearing  well,  had  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  but  so  strange  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Forbes  was  the  manner  which  accom- 
panied her  sudden  resolution,  that  Agnes, 
desirous  of  some  protection  and  support,  pres- 
sed her  coueid  Walter  to  accompany  them 
in  their  melancholy  journey.  Few  words 
were  spoken  by  tlie  way ;  and  when  the  car- 
riage passed  through  the  avenue  of  elmi^ 
Agnes  felt  as  if  the  weight  of  present  sor- 
row had  almost  obliterated  Uie  past 

"  In  my  own  wisdom,"  said  the,  "  I  should 
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have  chosen  this  affliction  for  any  one  rather 
than  Arnold ;  but  well  is  it  for  us  that  we 
are  not  lef\  to  choose  either  for  ourselves  or 
others." 

"It  would  be  an  ungracious  office,"  ob- 
served Waller,  "  to  choose  afflictions  for  our 
fellow-creatures."  And  he  sighed  to  think 
how  probable  it  was  that  Agnes  would  have 
chosen  for  him  not  only  his  brother's  afflic- 
tion, but  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Percivai  was  at  the  door,  waiting  to 
receive  the  mournful  party;  and  Arnold 
forced  himself  to  appear  immediately  after 
they  had  alighted,  well  knowing  that  every 
moment  of  delay  and  expectation  would  add 
difficulty  to  the  effort. 

There  was  no  change  in  his  countenance. 
It  was  always  sad  enough  for  sorrow ;  and  a 
stranger  would  not  have  known  that  fresh 
floods  had  recently  been  added  to  the  *^tide 
of  his  griefs."  Lady  Forbes,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  forgot  herself;  at  least,  she  forgot 
all  those  little  personal  sufferings  and  per- 
plexities with  which  she  was  wont  to  annoy, 
and  be  annoyed ;  but  her  heart  was  too  much 
subdued  by  remorse,  to  allow  her  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  scenes  or  circumstances 
around  her. 

While  the  company  were  thus  collected, 
pondering  individually  upon  the  best  means 
of  acting  or  remaining  inactive,  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  object  of  their  in- 
tense solicitude  stood  before  them.  She  was 
dressed  with  elegance,  if  not  with  studied 
care.  Her  beautiful  hair,  which  she  persist- 
ed in  wearing  short  and  unconfined,  waving 
in  rich  profusion  over  her  forehead  and  tem- 
ples ;  while  her  eyes,  rendered  doubly  bril- 
liant by  the  unnatural  excitement  of  her 
mind,  flashed  and  wandered  from  one  object 
to  another,  with  a  strange  and  alarming 
scrutiny.  A  varying  hectic  flush  upon  her 
cheek  betrayed  the  feverish  state  of  her  flut- 
tering pulse ;  but  tliere  was,  beyond  this  and 
the  flashing  eye,  little  indication  of  any  deep- 
er cause  of  interest  than  arises  from  the 
charm  of  youth  and  innocence,  combined 
with  exquisite  loveliness.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  lamp  of  reason,  instead  of  being 


extinguished,  now  burned  with  a  bright  but 
uncertain  flame — for  one  moment  revealing 
the  clear  truth,  and  then  confusing  light  with 
shadow,  until  the  whole  became  indistinct 
and  unintelligible. 

As  the  fair  sufferer  advanced  to  greet  her 
unknown  guests,  Arnold  escaped  from  the 
apartment,  and  Walter  stepping  forward  in  a 
kind  and  cordial  manner,  introduced  himself 
and  Agnes,  and  then  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Ida,  by  enquiries  about  the 
grounds,  the  garden,  the  prospect,  or  any 
tiling  he  could  think  of,  to  divert  her  ob- 
servation from  Lady  Forbes,  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  for  making  known  their 
relationship.  It  mattered  not  to  him  whe- 
ther her  answers  were  to  or  from  the  pur- 
pose ;  his  object  would  be  gained,  if  he  could 
render  her  familiar  with  the  presence  of  her 
new  friends,  and  confident  that  they  were 
such.  But  the  countenance  of  Lady  Forbes 
had  first  struck  her  attention,  and  she  was 
not  so  easily  beguiled  from  the  interest  which 
suddenly  fUled  her  heart 

"  This  lady,"  said  she,  placing  her  hand 
within  that  of  her  unknown  parent — "  you 
have  not  introduced.  My  name  is  Ida — at 
least  it  was  when  I  was  happy,  and  lived  in 
Scotland." 

"My  name  is  Ida  too,"  answered  Lady 
Forbes ;  at  which  her  daughter  smiled  in- 
credulously, and  went  on. 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but  I  hope  you 
will  stay  with  me,  it  is  so  lonely  in  this 
strange  place.  You  seem  to  be  in  sorrow," 
she  continued,  seeing  that  the  lady's  tears 
fell  fast:  "I  sometimes  am  in  sorrow  too; 
and  if  you  will  pity  me,  I  will  pity  you — 
surely,  that  is  fair.  I  used  to  think,  that  if 
any  one  cared  for  me,  it  was  enough ;  but 
now  I  am  going  to  ccu'e  for  others,  and  make 
them  happy  if  I  can.  Ladies,  would  you 
like  music?"  And  she  began  to  sing  and 
play  a  wild  Scottish  air ;  but,  turning  again 
to  Lady  Forbes,  she  asked,  in  a  grave  and 
anxious  manner,  why  she  wept  "  Has  any 
one  been  unkind  to  you  ?  or  have  you  been 
unkind  to  any  one  ?" 

Lady  Forbes  bowed  assent 
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"  Then,  shall  I  tell  you  what  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  ? — Be  as  kind  as  you  can 
in  future." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lady  Forbes ;  and,  with  an 
almost  bursting  heart,  she  pressed  upon  the 
fair  cheek  of  her  daughter  a  mother's  kiss. 

Agnes,  finding  tliat  kind  of  confidence  es- 
tablished which,  under  their  present  melan- 
choly circumstances,  was  all  she  had  led  to 
desire,  walked  out  to  seek  a  yet  more  painful 
interview  with  her  cousin  Arnold,  who  was 
wandering  alone,  scarcely  knowing  where 
he  went.  Forgetting  every  thing  but  his  re- 
cent griefs,  she  drew  her  heuid  within  his 
arm,  and  spoke  to  him  witli  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  their  early  days,  before  any 
feelings  of  a  more  exclusive  nature  had 
taught  them  to  lay  aside  the  privileges  of 
friendship. 

"  Was  it  not  a  happy  circumstance,"  said 
she,  "  that  we  prevailed  upon  Lady  Forbes 
to  come  down  with  us?  She  is  really  an 
amiable  and  interesting  woman,  and  I  hope 
will  remain  with  you,  and  be  a  comfort  to 
you." 

"  She  can  be  no  comfort  to  me,  Agnes. 
You  speak  of  happiness  and  comfort,  as  if 
they  were  words  that  could  find  a  meaning 
in  the  language  of  man." 

'^  I  speak  of  tlie  happiness  and  comfort  that 
are  left  to  us,  as  we  speak  of  the  flowers  that 
remain  after  the  storm  has  laid  bare  the 
forest" 

*'It  is  for  you,  Agnes,  to  gather  those 
flowers:  for  you  they  are  spared — for  you 
they  bloom  and  flourish.  It  is  for  me  to  sit 
under  the  leafless  boughs,  and  listen  to  the 
blast  of  desolation." 

"  Have  you  consulted  a  physician  ?"  asked 
Agnes,  well  knowing  the  labyrinth  into 
which  this  figurative  mode  of  speech  would 
lead. 

Arnold  replied  that  he  had  not  Indeed, 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  thought  of  one. 

"  Of  whose  skill  do  you  entertain  the  best 
opinion  ?"  enquired  Agnes. 

He  had  little  opinion  of  the  skill  of  any. 

Agnes  had  well  nigh  lost  her  patience; 
but,  knowing  that  her  cousin  cared  not  what 


was  done,  so  long  as  he  was  not  required  to 
act,  she  told  him  that,  with  his  permission, 
she  would  send  off  for  one  immediately,  as, 
whatever  their  doubts  might  be,  they  were 
not  justified  in  neglecting  the  only  means 
that  were  at  their  command. 

"  Do  exactly  as  you  think  best,"  said  Ar- 
nold :  "  do  as  much,  and  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  for  I  eun  sure  you  will  do  right  Fill 
my  house  with  doctors,  nurses,  quacks,  and 
old  women— employ  my  servants — spend  my 
money — travel  with  my  horses :  only  spare 
me,  Agnes,  for  I  have  already  enough  to 
bear !" 

<'  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser— that  I  had 
been  more  attentive  to  my  duty — that  I  could 
recall  my  early  life  I"  sighed  Lady  Forbes, 
as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow :  and 
Arnold,  too,  as  he  sat  alone  by  the  light  of  a 
dim  lamp  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  retracing, 
in  imagination,  the  path  of  life,  to  find  out 
some  cruel  fatality, — some  early  deviation, 
for  which  he  might  blame  his  destiny,  and 
not  himself, — went  on,  and  on,  until  be 
reached  the  days  of  early  boyhood  ;  and  the 
fresh  flow  of  childish  tenderness  seemed  to 
rush  upon  his  heart  again.  ^'  Oh !  that  I 
could  return !"  he,  too,  exclaimed.  But  the 
difference  in  these  two  individuals  was,  that 
in  one  case,  the  remorse  attendant  upon  the 
past  produced  tliat  sound,  deep,  and  rational 
repentance,  which  operates  upon  the  future ; 
while,  in  the  other,  the  unwonted  occupatioo 
of  retrospection  and  self-examination  was  ac- 
companied by  nothing  but  the  agony  of 
despair. 

"  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser,"  is  the  nat 
ural  expression  of  the  soul,  when  first  awak- 
ened to  a  sorrowful  conviction  of  what  lias 
been  lost,  sacrificed,  and  suffered,  or  has  still 
to  be  endured  from  its  own  blindness,  folly, 
or  perverseness. 

"  Oh !  that  I  hail  been  wiser,"  is  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  merchant,  when  he  has  neg- 
lected to  insure  his  property,  and  the  storm 
has  swept  away  liis  possessions ;  of  the  hat- 
band man,  when  he  has  sown  in  the  wrong 
season,  and  the  floods  have  deluged  hit 
fields ;  of  the  builder,  when  he  has  laid  the 
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corner  stone  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and 
the  edifice  begins  to  shake ;  of  the  traveller, 
when  lie  has  rejected  his  guide,  and  finds 
himself  bewildered  at  the  fall  of  night ;  of 
the  mariner,  when  he  has  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  the  pilot,  and  is  wrecked  upon  an  un- 
known shore.  Does  not  the  merchant  then 
make  haste  to  insure  what  is  still  led  ?  does 
not  the  husbandman  long  for  the  coming  of 
another  spring,  that  he  may  scatter  his  grain 
in  due  time?  does  not  the  builder  search 
diligently  for  the  rock  upon  which  his  totter- 
ing edifice  may  be  rebuilt  ?  does  not  the  tra- 
veller bespeak  for  the  coming  morrow,  a 
guide,  fK>m  whom  he  resolves  that  nothing 
■hall  separate  him  ?  and  does  not  the  mari- 
Dcr,  escaped  from  shipwreck,  submit  himself 
gratefully  to  the  guidance  of  the  pilot  during 
all  his  future  wanderings  on  the  sea  ? 

It  is  in  the  great  and  paramount  consider- 
ation of  eternal  life  that  we  are  satisfied  to 
lose  the  prize  of  our  high  calling,  while  ex- 
pending fruitless  lamentations  over  the  irre- 
vocable past  The  past—that  unfatliomable 
ocean,  into  which  the  river  of  time  is  insen- 
sibly gliding.  The  past — that  unsearchable 
abyss  from  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
snatch  the  perishable  idols  of  our  hearts'  se- 
cret worship.  The  past— that  mysterious 
vortex  that  has  swallowed  up  all  we  have 
been,  thought,  felt,  acted,  or  endured ;  and 
from  which  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  recover 
a  fallen  kingdom,  or  a  ruined  world ;  than 
a  faded  rose-leaf,  or  an  idle  thought 

With  the  awful  and  irrevocable  past,  what 
tlien  can  we  finite  creatures  have  to  do,  but 
to  gather  wisdom,  and  perhaps  to  gather  it 
with  tears  ?  Yet  here  we  sit  on  the  verge 
of  the  gulf  of  eternity,  brooding  in  our  grief, 
and  too  oflen  calling  that  a  godly  sorrow, 
which  worketh  no  amendment  It  is  with 
the  no  less  awful  present  that  our  business 
lies.  Here  is  our  field  of  action.  Here  is 
all  that  is  leil  to  us  by  which  we  can  prove 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  our  regret  The 
wasted  moments  of  the  precious  future  as 
they  are  incessantly  becoming  ours,  will  rise 
like  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  courts  of  Hea- 
▼CD,  bearing  fearful  testimony  to  the  barren- 


ness of  our  remorse,  and  the  emptiness  of 
our  repentance. 

Nor  is  ii  always  permitted  us  to  prove  be- 
fore mankind,  that  we  have  reaped  wisdom 
from  the  past  The  merchant  may  not  be 
always  able  to  send  merchandise  again  upon 
the  sea;  the  husbandman  may  have  no 
grain  remaining  in  his  gamers ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  builder  may  be  taken  away ;  the 
traveller  may  have  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey;  and  the  mariner  be  disabled  for 
future  service  on  the  ocean :  but  the  afiairs 
of  human  life  are  so  regulated  that  we  can- 
not live  a  day — seldom  an  hour — without  an 
opportunity  of  acting,  speaking,  or  tliinking, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  with  a  good  or  evil  mo- 
tive, for  a  purpose  which  is  either  right  or 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  none  can  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  done  better  had  they  been  tried  again. 
So  long  as  we  inhale  the  breath  of  existence, 
we  are  always  in  a  state  of  trial  There  is 
no  situation  so  humble,  there  are  no  circum- 
stances so  limited,  as  to  exempt  us  from  the 
duty  of  Christians ;  and  he  who  takes  note 
of  the  sparrow  falling  to  the  ground,  will 
assuredly  not  overlook  the  moral  progress  or 
declension  of  an  accountable  and  immortal 
spirit 

What  would  an  earthly  master  think  of 
the  servant  who  should  answer  his  reproofs 
with  the  constant  and  unavailing  cry,  ^  Oh ! 
that  I  had  been  wiser.'  So  far  as  il  evinced 
his  conviction  of  past  error,  the  answer  might 
be  well ;  but  that  conviction  alone  would  be 
of  very  little  value  to  the  master  who  was 
expecting  faithful  and  important  service; 
and  few  there  are,  who  would  bear  with  it- 
fewer  still,  who  would  try  that  unprofitable 
servant  as  we  are  tried  with  fresh  offers  of 
pardon,  mercy,  and  support,  if  he  would  but 
turn  again  into  the  path  of  duty,  emd  walk  in 
the  way  which  had  been  graciously  pointed 
out  for  his  good. 

Under  the  first  pangs  of  a  stricken  con- 
science, we  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  that  I  had  been 
wiser !"  but  woe  unto  the  undying  soul,  tliat 
bears  along  with  it  no  other  language  to  the 
great  tribunal  on  the  day  of  judgment;  that 
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has  no  other  plea  to  lay  before  the  majesty 
OQ  hi^h,  for  tlie  ahusc  of  means  that  were 
abundantly  afforded,  the  perversion  of  feel- 
in<^8  that  were  bestowed  for  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  the  misapplication  of 
powers  that  were  capable  of  ripening  into  a 
harvest  of  usefulness,  and  Uie  neglect  of 
countless  opportunities  of  conviction,  repen- 
tance, and  amendment,  which  infinite  wis- 
dom had  adapted  to  its  imperfect  and  finite 
state,  and  which  infinite  mercy  had  continued 
to  hold  out  even  when  rejected  again  and 
again. 

*  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser  P  should  be 
hailed  as  tlie  first  expression  of  that  infant 
wisdom  which  is  to  be  cherished  and  culti- 
vated for  future  profit  But  let  none  rest 
here,  believing  they  are  to  be  saved  by 
merely  uttering  this  feeble  cry.  It  is  true  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  tears  of  unutterable 
anguish,  with  humiliation  that  weighs  down 
the  spirit  to  the  lowest  deptlis,  with  remorse 
that  burns  with  incessant  and  unquenchable 
fire ;  but  while  the  wide  future  remains  un- 
occupied by  a  single  wise  resolution,  and 
the  present  is  empty  of  all  proof  of  reforma- 
tion, our  tears  will  be  as  fruitless  in  working 
out  the  great  end  of  our  being,  as  the  rain- 
drops on  the  flinty  rock ;  our  humiliation,  as 
destitute  of  benefit  to  ourselves  or  others,  as 
the  scattering  of  the  withered  leaves  upon 
the  autumn  floods ;  and  our  remorse  as  un- 
availing as  the  moan  of  the  criminal  led  out 
for  execution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  I  AM  sorry  to  trouble  you  about  any  af^ 
fairs  of  my  own,"  said  Walter  one  day  to  his 
brother ;  "  but,  since  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  helping  a  poor  man 
through  tlie  world,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
lay  my  case  before  you." 

Arnold  made  no  reply,  except  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head ;  and  Walter  went  on 
to  state,  in  a  business-like  manner,  how  he 


was  about  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  engineer  in  a  projected  work  of  great 
extent,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  brother's  property ;  and  how  his  brother 
might  assist  him,  by  using  his  powerful  in- 
terest to  obtain  for  him  the  desired  appoint' 
ment 

"That  is  the  very  scheme,''  replied  A^ 
nold,  that  you  yourself  laid  oat.  some  yean 
ago." 

"  It  is." 

"  And  win  you  allow  others  to  cany  off  the 
credit  of  devising  what  you  seem  willing  to 
fall  in  with  in  a  secondary  way  7" 

"There  can  surely  be  little  lestf* credit  in 
making  a  useful  discovery  to-day,  than  ycB- 
terday.  As  I  never  communicated  my  viewi 
to  these  persons,  they  are  as  fully  entitled  to 
the  approbation  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  I 
can  be.  The  improvement  of  the  country 
was  their  object,  as  well  as  mine ;  and  had  I 
endeavoured  to  put  my  plans  in  execution,  I 
should  doubtless  have  been  stimulated,  ts 
most  men  are,  by  motives  of  private  interest 
All  I  now  desire  at  their  hands  is,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  help  forward  the  work  as  their  en- 
gineer." 

"  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  disagreea- 
ble as  puffing  off  the  abilities  of  one*s  own 
relations." 

"  I  would  thank  no  man  to  puff  mine.  AH 
that  I  request  of  you  is  to  mention  my  name." 

"  As  a  meritorious  person,  fully  qualified, 
I  suppose  T" 

"  If  to  understand  the  business  for  which  I 
was  educated,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  study  and  labour  be  merito- 
rious, you  may.  Of  greater  qualifications  I 
do  not  boast ;  but  were  I  conscious  of  lest,  I 
would  not  offer  myself.  I  see,  liowever,  that 
you  are  not  disposed  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  matter.  Will  you  oblige  roe  by  a  de- 
cided answer,  whether  you  choose  to  assist 
me,  or  not?" 

Arnold  still  hesitated ;  and  before  he  could 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  Walter  had  bid  him 
good  morning,  and  ridden  off  to  make  a  more 
successful  application  elsewhere. 

By  timely  thought,  promptness,  and  unre- 
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niitting  endeavours,  his  object  was  gained, 
and  he  once  more  became  a  happy  and  wel- 
come resident  beneath  his  mother's  roof. 
Bat  neither  the  addition  of  his  cheering  so- 
ciety, nor  any  thing  else  that  happened,  or 
could  happen,  brought  any  alleviation  to  the 
gloom  and  weariness  of  the  misanthrope. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  the  power  of  suffering 
was  not  diminished  by  his  incapacity  to  en- 
joy. With  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  alive 
only  to  impressions  of  pain,  he  looked  romid 
upon  the  world  as  upon  a  universal  desert, 
where  the  sun  might  scorch,  and  the  winds 
pierce,  but  where  no  flower  could  ever  bloom, 
nor  murmuring  waters  send  forth  the  glad 
tidings  of  refreshment  and  repose. 

Not  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  mother, 
who  now  watched  over  the  second  infancy  of 
her  benighted  child.  What  visitations  of 
agonizing  remorse  were  hers,  as  she  looked 
upon  her  blighted  flower,  and  pressed  upon 
her  bosom  the  fair  cheek  that  should  have 
earlier  known  tliat  resting-place.  But  hers 
waa  a  lively  grief,  wliich  brought  along  with 
it  a  quick,  animated  sense  of  present  things, 
and  intense  desires  for  the  future ;  so  that 
her  soul  knew  no  repose  but  in  the  consola- 
tions of  prayer.  Indeed,  where  else  can  any 
soul  oppressed  with  the  burdens  of  humanity 
repose,  but  in  that  humble  dependence  upon 
an  Almighty  Power — that  constant  reference 
of  its  cares  and  sorrows  to  Him  who  know- 
eth  its  inflrmitics — that  unceasing  appeal  to 
infinite  mercy  for  fresh  supplies  of  strength, 
and  patience,  and  support,  which  may  not 
unfitly  be  called  perpetual  prayer?  Who, 
even  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
what  is  called  a  life  of  enjoyment,  can  say 
that  they  have  found  repose  elsewhere? 
Graiety,  excitement,  nay,  even  "  a  wild,  deli- 
rious joy,"  they  may  have  found ;  but  what 
are  all  these,  when  compared  with  repose  ? 

There  is  no  writer  who  has  left  upon  re- 
cord 80  touching  and  so  true  a  testimony  to 
,the  vanity  and  the  weariness  of  mere  human 
enjoyments,  as  he  who  had  the  means  of  ob- 
taining, and  the  power  of  appreciating,  be- 
yond what  ever  before  or  since  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  man.    And  yet  he  tells  us,  that  in 


the  midst  of  all,  he  said,  in  his  heart,  "  Of 
laughter  it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth  what  doeth 
it?" 

"  My  mother !"  were  the  tender  and  fami- 
liar words  with  which  poor  Ida  now  oflen 
startled  her  weeping  parent  It  pleased  her 
childish  fancy  to  utter  them,  and  served  as 
an  aflecting  memento  to  remind  Lady  Forbes 
of  what  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  still 
might  be.  Nor  was  the  lamp  of  reason  so 
nearly  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  her  lovely 
charge,  but  that  she  could  appreciate  the 
kind  offices  and  faithful  duties  which  her 
mother  became  daily  more  solicitous  to  fulfil 
— more  happy  to  perform.  Ida  had  her  in- 
tervals of  reflection,  in  which  her  mind,  set 
free  from  the  petty  incumbrances  and  toils 
of  life,  seemed  to  perceive  with  more  than 
wonted  acuteness,  and  to  weigh  with  a  truer 
balance  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  She 
would  then  speak  clearly  and  decidedly  on 
questions  of  importance,  as  if  her  feelings 
had  been  awakened  to  a  new  moral  sense ; 
when  suddenly  a  wild  bewilderment  of 
thought  would  come,  like  the  confusion  of  a 
dream  over  a  faur  and  sunny  picture.  But 
she  was  always  gentle,  harmless,  and  lovely, 
even  under  her  darkest  visitations,  gathering 
wild  flowers,  and  loving  sunshine,  and  sweet 
perfumes — pressing  her  mother  to  partake  in 
all  her  innocent  enjoyments — connecting,  by 
some  mysterious  chain  of  feeling,  all  things 
sweet  and  happy  with  Scotland,  and  the  life 
she  had  led  there  ;  and  yet  invariably  look- 
ing sad,  and  lowering  the  tone  of  her  voice 
to  the  deepest  melancholy,  when  she  spoke 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing  she  had  known 
in  that  beloved  land. 

While  time  passed  on  in  this  manner  with 
ihe  mother  and  the  daughter,  the  one,  *  queen 
of  a  fantastic  re^lm,'  the  other,  a  weak  but 
willing  pilgrim,  just  commencing  the  career 
of  duty ;  Arnold  Percival  resigned  himself 
completely  to  the  evil  influence  of  indolence 
and  melancholy ;  loving  nothing  so  much  as 
solitary  wanderings  far  from  the  busy  world 
which  he  professed  to  hate.  The  greater 
part  of  each  day  he  still  spent  upon  the 
ocean,  or  gazing  over  its  wide  expanse  from 
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a  favourile  station  on  the  rocky  and  project- 
ing cliff,  while  at  night,  he  often  took  a  soli- 
tary ramble  to  whatever  spot  chance  might 
direct  his  uncertain  steps.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  sombre  day — 

'  When  autamn  windii  were  «t  their  eTenIng  ■onga,' 

that  he  walked  forth  as  usual  with  often  re- 
peated but  fruitless  efforts  to  forget  himself. 
Lost  in  deep  reverie,  he  found  himself  at  last 
beside  his  mother's  garden.  The  gate  opened 
with  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  with- 
out aim  or  object,  he  wound  his  well-known 
way  amongst  the  shrubs  as  if  old  habits  were 
leading  him  whithersoever  they  would.  In 
a  few  moments  more,  he  wcui  gazing  upon 
the  bright  fire  blazing  in  his  mother's  par- 
lour, through  a  screen  of  jessamine  not  yet 
faded,  by  which  he  was  concealed  from  the 
observation  of  those  within.  His  mother  was 
seated  by  the  fire,  with  her  perpetual  knitting 
in  her  hand,  while  her  face,  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  lively  satisfaction,  was 
turned  to  Walter,  who  appeared  to  be  read- 
ing aloud  from  a  book  which  must  have  been 
a  favourite  with  Agnes,  for  she,  too,  raised 
her  eyes  so  often,  and  with  such  deep  inte- 
rest, that  Walter  could  not  choose  but  look 
from  his  book  as  often,  to  participate  in  her 
enjoyment 

There  was  nothing  in  the  situation  of  these 
three  individuals  to  make  them  happier  than 
human  beings  generally  may  be,  nor  in  that 
of  Arnold  to  render  him  more  wretched  tlian 
most  of  us  at  many  seasons  of  our  lives  have 
been ;  and  yet  his  morbid  imagination  imme- 
diately transformed  the  scene  within  into.that 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  himself  into  tlie 
enemy  of  all  happiness,  whom  the  poet  has 
80  ably  described  as  unable  to  look  on,  with- 
out the  stirrings  of  the  deadliest  of  human 
passions. 

Envy  is  a  feeling  so  odions  in  itself,  with 
so  few  redeeming  accompaniments,  that  none 
will  own  its  baneful  influence ;  although  an 
impartial  investigator  might  too  oflen  detect 
its  lurking  venom,  mingled  with  the  cup  of 
life.  Arnold  Percival  would  have  repelled 
with  indignation  the  charge  of  envying  either 


man  or  woman  their  good  fortune,  and  yet 
he  was  not  only  unable  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  others,  but  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  it  added  fresh  bitterness  to  bis  secret 
repinings. 

*^  Every  one  can  find  happiness  on  earth 
but  me,"  he  murmured  to  hionself,  as  he 
stood  riveted  to  the  tsame  spot,  and  gazing 
on  the  same  scene.  ^  Every  one  can  par- 
take of  social  endearment ;  every  one  can 
draw  around  some  centre  of  enjoyment  but 
me.  From  the  loved  and  the  lovely  I  must 
dwell  apart,  with  the  cancer  of  despair  in  my 
bosom,  and  the  poisoned  arrow  of  destruction 
in  my  heart" 

What  a  wonderful  and  inexhaustible  fund 
the  melancholy  mind  can  draw  upon  for  ma- 
terials to  build  up  its  own  wretchedness ! 

While  Arnold  Percival  was  observing  from 
without  the  internal  movements  of  his  mo- 
ther-s  establishment,  she  herself  rose  up,  and 
after  ringing  the  bell,  a  servant  who  came  in, 
unconsciously  closed  the  shutters  in  the  face 
of  the  misanthrope,  who  immediately  gave 
himself  up  to  the  absurd  idea,  that  he  was  vio- 
lently shut  out  from  the  presence  of  the  happy 
group.  As  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps, 
the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  that  lay 
scattered  in  his  path,  gave  ootice  to  his 
cousin's  dog  that  a  strange  foot  was  near, 
and,  before  he  had  time  to  make  himself 
known,  he  was  beset  and  annoyed  by  the 
loud  bEirking  of  the  watchful  animal. 

"  The  very  dog,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that 
I  have  seen  crouching  at  her  feet  with  ten- 
derness and  love,  grows  furious  at  the  sight 
of  me.  He  walked  on,  but  thick  clouds  had 
now  overcast  the  moon;  a  hollow  wind 
which  had  all  day  been  moaning  amongst 
the  ^^sere  and  yellow"  leaves,  rushed  along 
with  the  gathering  darkness,  and  it  was  with  | 
difficulty  that  he  reached  the  nearest  cottage 
before  the  bursting  of  a  tempest  which 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  farther  progress  for 
the  night  The  place  in  which  he  had  found  I 
such  timely  shelter  was  a  porch,  where  he 
had  once,  on  a  very  different  occasion, 
seated  himself  before;  and,  had  not  the 
darkness  prevented  his  making  any  local  ob- 
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•ervations,  he  would,  probably,  have  risked 
the  fury  of  the  raging  elements,  rather  than 
have  remained  in  safety  under  the  cover  of 
tliat  particular  roof. 

'^It  is  a  fearful  night,"  said  an  aged 
voice  within.  "We  are  better  in  this  low 
cottage,  Mary,  than  in  the  high  towers  of  a 
castle,  when  such  a  storm  is  howling." 

*4t  is  not  all  who  live  in  castles,  that  are 
either  safe  or  happy,"  was  answered  by  a 
female. 

^  I  fear  not,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  fear  not  I" 

"  And  yet  they  may  be  as  happy  as  they 
deserve,"  observed  the  woman.  "  Who  that 
has  never  loved  any  one,  or  been  kind  to  any 
one,  can  either  expect  or  deserve  happiness 
tliemselves  ?" 

"  Mary,  we  judge  blindly,  when  we  judge 
one  another.  It  is  wiser  and  more  profit- 
able to  look  into  our  own  hearts,  to  read  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  pray."  And  so 
sa^'ing,  he  commenced  his  evening  service, 
and  al\er  reading  aloud  a  chapter  of  the 
bible  with  more  solcnmity  than  fluency,  he 
poured  forth  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  soul 
ia  a  simple  but  affecting  prayer.  He  had 
never,  since  an  important  event  in  his  life 
had  first  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  serious 
trust,  omitted  morning  and  evening  to  offer 
up  a  petition  for  tlie  welfare  and  right  guid- 
ance of  his  young  master,  and  he  performed 
his  holy  duty  as  faithfully,  as  tenderly,  and 
witli  as  much  fervent  zeal,  now  that  that  un- 
grateful master  had  suspected,  wronged,  and 
finally  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 

"  And  this  man  can  pray  for  me !"  said 
Arnold,  as  he  leaned  his  head  against  the 
cold,  stony  wall,  and  closed  his  eyes  upon 
every  thing  but  the  remembrance  of  his 
early  years,  and  those  bright  visions  of  de- 
parted innocence  which  memory  sometimes 
conjures  up,  making  fresh  tears  burst  forth 
from  eyes  that  have  almost  forgotten  how  to 
weep,  and  quickening  the  fainting  soul  with 
renewed  agony,  but  not  with  renovated 
life. 

The  simple  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  re- 
tired tu  rest ;  the  storm  passed  over,  and  the 


misanthrope  went  forth  again,  in  the  dark 
and  lonely  night,  to  trace  his  way  to  a  home, 
to  him  more  dark  and  lonely  still.  On  turn- 
ing to  close  the  gate  at  the  lodge  gently,  and 
without  noise,  he  saw  a  light  in  Bella  Dun- 
hill's  house,  which  suddenly  disappeared, 
but  not  before  he  had  perceived  that  other 
persons  besides  the  wonted  inhabitants  were 
up  and  stirring  at  that  unseasonable  hour. 
His  first  impulse  weis  to  give  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  door ;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
he  determined  to  tap  gently  at  the  shutter. 
The  door  was  quickly  unbolted,  and  Bella 
herself  looked  out  stealthily,  saying,  in  a  sort 
of  whisper,  "  Roger,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  Arnold ;  and,  thrusting 
back  the  astonished  woman,  before  she  had 
time  to  prevent  his  entrance,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  desperate  poachers,  who 
had  long  made  her  house  their  place  of  se- 
cret rendezvous. 

Arnold  was  a  stranger  to  the  sensation  of 
fear ;  and  when  he  had  stimulus  enough  to 
act  upon,  he  could  act  with  firmness  and 
judgment.  He  had  no  weapons  to  defend 
himself,  nor  was  any  violence  offered — not 
even  when  he  snatched  a  blazing  brand  from 
the  half-extinguished  fire,  and  held  it  to  the 
faces  of  the  men,  as  they  rushed  past  him  to 
effect  their  escape.  By  tliis  means  he  recog- 
nized many  of  his  own  labourers  and  de- 
pendents, and  observed  that  Bella  Dunhill, 
immediately  on  his  entrance  had  laid  her 
hand  upon  a  loaded  pistol,  which  she 
grasped  with  such  a  fierce  and  threatening 
look,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  select  her  from 
the  number  of  her  faithless  friends,  who  had 
one  and  all  deserted  her  to  her  fate,  as  a  fitting 
example  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
tempt  his  future  vengeance. 

The  stimulus  of  this  scene,  with  the  prompt 
and  active  exertion  it  had  called  forth,  made 
the  misanthrope  tor  a  short  time  forget  him- 
self ;  and  could  he  have  drawn  rational  de- 
ductions from  what  he  had  seen,  heard, 
and  felt,  that  night,  he  might  thenceforth 
have  been  "  a  wiser  and  a  better  man."  He 
might  have  learned,  from  the  scene  in  his 
mother's  parlour,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
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aa  enjoyment,  even  upon  earth:  he  might 
have  learned  from  the  prayer  of  the  db- 
carded  lervant,  tliat  whatever  human  nature 
may  be  in  its  perverted  state,  there  is  a 
power  that  can  subdue,  temper,  and  refine 
its  faculties,  until  they  are  capable  of  all  that 
we  admire  as  generous  and  noble :  he  might 
have  learned,  from  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
grateful woman  whom  he  had  befriended, 
that  none  can  be  worthy  of  respect  or  con- 
fidence who  are  insensible  to  the  kindly  feel- 
ings which  a  Divine  Being  has  bestowed  as 
a  blessing  upon  his  creatures,  or  averse  to 
the  principles  which  He  has  laid  down  for 
their  especial  benefit :  and,  finally,  from  tlie 
effect  of  his  own  exertions,  he  might  have 
learned,  that  man  is  only  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  condition  when  using  the  powers  with 
which  he  has  been  gifted,  and  that,  in  order 
to  add  happiness  to  health,  he  must  use 
them  for  the  purposes  which  are  most  in 
unison  with  the  Divine  will. 

To  him  whose  mind  is  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve, contemplate  and  adore,  what  lessons 
of  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  past : 
to  him  whose  feelings  are  tuned  to  the  melo- 
dy of  nature,  what  harmonious  music  is  in 
the  wide  universe  around !  What  faith  may 
be  built  upon  the  often-repeated  instances 
which  memory  recalls,  in  which  the  heart, 
panting  after  some  ideal  good,  has  been  mer- 
cifully spared  the  anguish  of  possessing — 
what  hope  from  the  visitations  of  unexpected 
light  which  have  broken  in  upon  our  dark- 
ness— what  charity  from  the  many  wrong 
calculations,  false  steps,  and  fatal  deviations, 
which  we  ourselves  have  made ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Agnes  Forester  was  now  less  constant 
in  her  attendance  upon  her  friends  at  the 
castle,  although  still  ready  to  offer  her  ser- 
vices whenever  and  in  whatever  way  they 
might  be  required;  yet,  having  seen  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  that  Lady  Forbes 


waa  gradually  becoming  cui  altered  cbane- 
ter— that  the  melancholy  situatioo  of  her 
daughter,  by  rousing  her  dormant  energka, 
and  exciting  a  deep  interest  in  her  feeliogi^ 
had  combined,  with  causes  of  a  higher  na-  J! 
ture,  to  produce  that  change  for  which  she  | 
herself  had  so  ardently  laboured,  watched, 
and  prayed— she  now  deemed  it  as  unneces- 
sary as  unwise  to  obtrude  her  services  more  i| 
tlian  for  the  common  purposes  of  kindnesf  j 
and  civility,  w^hich  enhance  tlie  enjoyment  ! 
of  social  life.    With  Arnold  she  was  now  I' 
perfectly  at  ease ;  at  least,  as  much  so  as  her  I 
naturally  affectionate  heart  could  be  while 
contemplating  his  perverted  feelings,  and  j 
gradually  deteriorating  character ; — deterio-  j 
rating,  because  it  is  the  inevitable  conse-j| 
quence  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  every  vice, 
long  and  inveterately  indulged  in,  to  spread 
its  baneful  influence  over  other  faculties  of 
the  mind,  just  as  a  poisonous  weed,  at  firrt 
too  insignificant  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
garden,  will,  in  time,  extend  itself,  so  as  to 
prevent  tlie  growth  of  either  flowers  or  fruit 
Agnes,  after  having  once  learned  to  con- 
sider her  cousin  Arnold  as  the  husband  of 


another,  never  afterwards  entertained  an  idea 
tliat  could  have  interfered,  in  the  remotest 
manner,  with  that  sacred  connexion.  She 
had  no  wandering  and  undisciplined  thoughti 
to  startle  her  with  their  improprictj',  nor 
morbid  feelings  with  which  to  brood  over  the 
past,  until  the  present  should  become  irksome 
and  intolerable :  he  was  now  her  cousin  At- 
nold,  and  no  more ;  and  she  could  read  hii 
countenance,  and  listen  to  his  voice,  with 
much  composure  as  to  that  of  any  other 
person. 

With  a  mind  so  tempered,  she  refused  not 
still  to  be  the  occasional  companion  of  hii 
walks,  his  rides,  even  to  the  very  clxfi*  and 
the  sea  shore,  where  they  had  wandered  in 
other  days,  nor  was  there  anything  in  hii 
manner  to  awake  the  scruples  of  the  most 
delicate  mind.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
general  desolation  of  his  heart,  the  wannest 
and  tenderest  sentiment  he  had  ever  ente^ 
tained,  had  been  chilled,  and  withered,  and 
finally  had   perished   under  the  univenal 
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blight ;  but  over  some  characters,  habit  is 
more  powerful  than  impulse ;  and  we  oden 
continue  to  ser\e,  and  suffer  from  those  we 
love,  long  after  tlie  life  of  our  affection  has 
been  extinguished.  In  this  manner,  Arnold 
was  accustomed  to  bear  witli  Agnes  when 
she  thought  it  right  to  remark  upon  his  coiv 
duct,  as  he  would  have  borne  with  no  one 
else;  and  she  seldom  failed  to  thank  him 
both  by  words  and  looks  for  the  kind  forbear- 
ance he  had  shown  her. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  said  she,  one  day,  du- 
ring a  long  ramble  by  the  sea-shore,  "  which 
I  dislike  so  much,  as  tlie  mere  act  of  finding 
fault,  when  accompanied  by  tliat  peevish  and 
uncharitable  spirit  which  too  oAen  prompts 
us  to  say  to  those  who  are  smarting  under 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly  or  mis- 
conduct, *  You  should  not  have  acted  thus, 
you  knew  what  it  would  lead  to — it  is  all 
your  own  fault'  But  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary,  that  we  should  retrace  the  errors 
botli  of  ourselves  and  others,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  fall  into  the  presumptuous  ab- 
surdity of  self-exculpation,  nm*  charge  God 
fooHMy?' 

"  Reason  as  you  Uke,  Agnes,"  replied  the 
misanthrope,  ^  you  never  will  convince  me 
that  the  cup  of  life  has  not  been  prepared 
for  me  with  peculiar  and  especial  bitter- 
ness." 

"  Think,  for  one  moment,  Arnold,  of  what 
you  are  saying.  You  are  accusing  the 
Almighty  of  injustice  and  malevolence." 

"  I  presume  not  to  penetrate  into  the  de- 
signs of  Providence,  nor  to  say,  even  if  my 
existence  should  be  overshadowed  with  ten<r 
ibid  gloom,  that  such  a  destiny  would  be  in- 
consistent with  that  wisdom  which  I  am  not 
able  to  comprehend." 

"  But  your  feelings  belie  your  words,  and 
while  joufeel  that  divine  mercy  is  not  united 
with  divine  wisdom,  you  cannot  love  your 
Heavenly  Father  as  you  ought" 

^  Was  I  not  bom  with  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  sadness?" 

"^  Precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a  thief  may 
say,  that  he  is  jorn  wiih  a  coitstitutional  ten- 
dency to  take  what  is  not  his  own.    Philoso- 
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phers  may  dispute  the  question,  whether  we 
inherit  or  acquire  our  mental  ikcuUienl 
whether  they  are  developed  in  prominences 
upon  the  skull,  or  exist  only  in  operations  of 
mind  apart  from  matter  ?  I  am  no  philoso- 
pher, and,  therefore,  I  leave  these  difficult 
points  to  those  who  feel  better  qualified  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  our  being,  not  with- 
out fervent  desires  af\er  that  state  of  exis- 
tence, where,  I  trust,  we  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  understand  the  truth. 

"  Looking  at  human  nature  through  tlie 
medium  of  my  own' dull  senses,  and  I  would 
humbly  hope  with  the  assistance  of  some  bet- 
ter Hght,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  which  you  speak,  whether  origina- 
ting in  bodily  conformation,  or  early  bias  of 
the  mind,  has  been  appointed  by  Providence 
as  your  especial  temptation  or  means  of  dis- 
cipline ;  the  difficulty  to  which  you  may  find 
countless  promises  to  apply, — the  enemy 
against  which  you  are  to  arm  yourself  with 
the  weapons  of  Christian  warfare.  Few 
persons,  I  believe,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion of  even  a  well-spent  life,  without  be- 
ing able  to  confess  that  their  course  has  been 
beset  by  one  evil  propensity  above  all  others. 
Misanthropy  has  been  yours,  arising  out  of 
what  you  call  constitutional  melancholy ;  and 
until  you  can  prove  that  you  have  made  sys- 
tematical resistance  against  it,  by  persever- 
ance, patience,  and  prayer,  I  can  never  join 
with  you  in  tliinking,  that  you  have  been 
harshly  dealt  witli,  or  that  God  has  not  been 
merciful  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
creatures." 

"  And  yet,  when  I  recall  my  past  life,  I  see 
nothing  but  a  series  of  disappointments  at- 
tendant upon  all  I  have  ever  hoped  or  de- 
sired. From  the  brotherhood  of  man,  I  se- 
lected one  friend — and  one  only " 

"For  what  did  you  select  him? — Not  for 
his  noble  independent  character,  but  for  his 
servile  pretence  to  sentiments  and  feelings 
like  your  own.  You  might  persuade  your- 
self, that  this  apparent  resemblance  was  sym- 
pathy, that  connecting  chain  of  kindred  inter- 
ests and  associations ;  but,  he  who  finds  his 
friend  resemble  him  only  in  the  worst  parts 
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of  hifl  own  character,  may  certainly  suspect 
that  he  has  made  a  wrong  choice,  and  with 
nothing  more  substantial  to  calculate  upon, 
may  certainly  anticipate  deception  and  final 
disappointment  With  regard  to  your  mis- 
placed charity  and  kindness,  the  same  argu- 
ments would  very  justly  apply,  and  I  regret 
that  you  should  not  have  made  the  experi- 
ment elsewhere." 

"  Agnes,  you  arc  a  cool  rcasoner,  and  a 
strict  judge.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that 
melancholy  circumstance  which  has  scaled 
my  doom,  and  made  me  for  life  the  most 
miserable  of  men  ?" 

"My  dear  cousin,  I  would  not  willingly 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  in  words  of  tlie 
deepest  tenderness  and  sympathy;  yet  since 
we  have  entered  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  im- 
partial discussion,  and  since  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  throw  the  blame  either  upon 
you  as  an  ciccountablc  being,  or  upon  that 
which  you  call  destiny,  but  whicii  must 
eventually  be  referred  to  ilie  Author  of  our 
being ;  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  in  contract- 
ing this  alliance,  you  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  imprudence  of  your  life.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  touch  with  too  much  freedom  a 
character  whose  every  feature  has  now  be- 
come sacred  to  us  through  suffering.  I  have 
never  met  with  any  one  more  lovely,  seldom 
with  one  more  calculated  to  inspire  affection ; 
but  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  ask  what 
sympathy  could  possibly  exist  between  two 
beings  so  differently  constituted,  or  how  it 
was  possible  that  you  could  minister  to  each 
other's  happiness  ? 

"Marriage,  like  all  otlier  social  engage- 
ments, is  not  merely  an  appropriation  to  our- 
selves of  what  we  desire  to  possess.  It  is  a 
mutual  compact,  in  which  much  must  be  con- 
tributed on  both  sides  to  render  it  productive 
of  real  satisfaction.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  lifl 
the  veil  which  is  very  properly  drawn  over 
the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  nor  to  pronounce 
upon  what  might  have  been  conceded,  palli- 
ated, or  reconciled ;  the  grand  error  was  in 
the  first  determination  you  made  to  unite 
yourself  to  one  whose  disposition,  tastes,  and 
habits,  were  so  totally  different  from  your 


own,  that  I  should  suppose  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  circumstance  to  occur  in  which 
you  would  think  or  feel  together." 

"  And  yet  you,  who  were  the  monitress  of 
my  early  years,  never  gave  me  one  word  of 
warning,  when  you  saw  me  risking  the  hap- 
piness of  my  whole  life  upon  one  fatal  castf 

"  Arnold,  you  cannot  surely  need  to  be  re- 
minded how  ineffectual  my  warnings  hitherto 
had  been,  and  how  impracticable  I  had  ever 
found  it,  even  in  the  most  trivial  instances,  to 
change  your  ill-cliosen  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting.  Besides,  so  distant  as  I  then  was— 
so  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  by  whicli 
you  were  influenced — what  right  had  I  to  in- 
terfere ?  I  was  astonished,  it  is  true ;  yet  I 
knew  not  then  how  rashly  you  were  acting. 
But  let  us  leave  the  past,  dear  Arnold,  to  be 
visited  only  when  we  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  good  providence  of  God,  and  would  say, 
in  the  presumption  of  our  hearts,  *  I  have  not 
merited  this  stroke.' " 

"Then,  upon  what  subject,  may  I  ask, 
would  you  please  to  expatiate,  with  such  a 
companion  by  your  side  ?  Tell  me  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  me!  Look  at  my 
household  gods,  and  say  if  they  rule  not  with 
tlie  sceptre  of  destruction  7" 

Agnes  was,  indeed,  at  a  loss :  whether  she 
stretched  her  prophetic  view  over  the  future, 
or  looked  with  more  scrutinizing  eye  upon 
the  present  To  the  gloomy  and  determined 
misanthrope  the  one  was  as  barren  in  pros- 
pect as  the  other  was  sterile,  cold,  and  un- 
fruitful in  possession. 

"You  make  me  no  reply,"  said  Arnold— 
"  you  do  well  to  be  silent.  You  have  known 
me  too  long  to  mock  my  car  with  the  words 
of  consolation." 

"  I  have,  indeed,  lost  the  power  to  light 
again  the  little  beacon  of  hope  which  you 
have  so  oflen  extinguished — and,  with  that 
power,  the  presumptuous  thought  that  I 
might,  in  some  way.  assist  to  pilot  yoa 
through  the  storms  of  life :  but  remember, 
that  the  beacon  fire  which  is  lighted  by  a  hu- 
man hand  is,  at  best  but  an  emanation  from 
the  fountain  of  eternal  light,  which  no  tem- 
pest of  this  nether  world  ia  able  to  eztiDgoish, 
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and  wiiich  may  sliine  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
stormy  ocean,  or  tlie  brink  of  tlie  quiet  grave 
— that  Ihe  warning  voice  of  man  is  but  like 
the  cry  of  the  shipwrecked  seaman  amongst 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  while  the  arm  of  Om- 
nipotence is  able  to  roll  back  the  fury  of 
the  foaming  waves,  to  stay  the  lightning,  and 
husli  the  pealing  thunder,  and  lead  forth  the 
despairing  seaman  into  the  harbour  of  ever- 
lasting rest !" 


Years  passed  on,  and  the  misanthrope  re- 
mained unchanged,  except  that  a  deeper 
gloom  was  added  to  his  despondency — a 
more  intolerable  sense  of  wretchedness  to 
hid  despair.  As  the  fresh  glow  of  early  life 
subsided,  one  kindly  feeling  after  anotljer 
ceased  to  warm  his  heart,  until  the  last  and 
longest  cherished,  the  pleasure  he  had  ever 
found  in  the  companionship  of  his  best  friend, 
was  gone  for  ever. 

Agnes  had  become  tlie  happy  wife  of 
Walter  Percival,  wIiGf^e  active  and  energetic 
character  was  well  calculated  to  assist  and 
(brwarJ  all  his  plans  of  usefulness.  Togeth- 
er they  supported  the  declining  health  of  a 
devoted  motlier,  whose  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness fully  repaid  tlicir  assiduity  and  care: 
togetlier  they  visited  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  in  their  affliction,  watching  over  the 
feeble,  comforting  the  forlorn,  and  directing 
the  blind  and  erring  wanderer  how  to  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
way :  and  having  lived  for  others  more  than 
for  themselves,  they  were  permitted  to  par- 
take together  of  that  cup  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment which  never  ^vas,  and  never  will  be, 
held  out  to  tliose  who  would  snatch  it  with 
unhallowed  hands — who  would  demand,  as 
a  right,  what  is  only  granted  as  a  boon — 
who  would  stand  unbidden  at  the  marriage 
feast— who  would  ask  for  the  ten  talents, 
aAer  having  lost  the  one. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Lady  Forbes  was 
•till  faithful  to  her  trust,  watching,  witli  ma- 
ternal solicitude  over  the  mental  darkness  of 
her  benighted  child. 

"I  have  mucli  to  atone  for,"  she  would 


often  say,  when  Agnes  remonstrated  with 
her  upon  her  too  constant  and  unremitting 
attention.  "Time  is  fleeting,  and  silvery 
hairs  are  warning  me  that  I  have  not  much 
to  lose.  Spare  me  not,  Agnes,  for  I  would 
not  spare  mj'self.  I  know  that  nothing  I  can 
now  do  will  obliterate  the  past ;  but  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  a 
Divine  Providence,  who  bore  with  my  selfish 
idolatry  so  long,  and  at  last  set  before  me  a 
higher  duty  and  a  better  hope,  I  am  not  wil- 
ling that  one  hour  should  pass  by  in  which  I 
may  be  found  to  have  forgotten  the  mighty 
debt  I  owe.  You  yourself  have  taught  me 
that  we  are  unable  to  purchase  heaven  by  our 
good  actions  ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  tlie  long- 
est life  to  obey  the  Divine  will  are  due  from 
us,  in  gratitude  for  the  coundess  mercies  we 
have  received.  Of  my  life,  one  half,  at  least 
has  been  wasted :  you,  who  have  ever  been 
my  best  monitor,  should  not  hinder  me  in 
laying  my  offering  of  autumn  fruits  upon  the 
altar." 

"You  will  not  take  my  mother  away," 
said  Ida,  pressing  the  liand  of  Lady  Forbes 
upon  her  burning  brow ;  "  no  earthly  power 
should  separate  a  motlier  from  her  child. 

This  was  one  of  tlie  lucid  iiitervals  in 
which  the  poor  sufferer  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  weeping  -,  and  her  tears  fell  thick  and 
fast,  as  she  tuld,  in  broken  accents,  how  her 
young  heart  had  often  pined  for  a  motlier's 
love. 

"They  were  kind  to  me  in  Scotland,"  she 
continued — ^'  kind  to  sootlie,  and  flatter,  and 
caress  me — but  a  mother  might  have  been 
kinder  still :  she  might  have  told  me  when  I 
did  wrong,  and  I  should  not  have  resented 
it  from  her.  No !  no  !  we  will  not  be  separa- 
ted— we  will  live  togetlier,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
less  sel/ish  than  I  have  been.  My  own  dear 
motlier !  my  best  friend  !  what  can  I  do  now 
to  serve  you  ?" 

"  You  shall  sing  to  us,  Ida." 

"  I  will  sing  to  you  a  hymn  that  Kenneth 
Frazer  taught  me — yet  not  a  hymn  exactly, 
but  something  that  calls  back  my  better 
thoughts,  when  I  am  forgetting  to  be  grate- 
ful." 
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The  spring  flowers  know  their  time  to  bloom  ; 

The  nammrr  dewi  to  (Ul ; 
The  atormy  wind*  to  rise  and  come 

AC  winter's  dreary  call ; 

The  nightinf  ale  knows  when  to  alng 

Her  midnight  melody : 
The  stranger  bird  to  stretch  her  wiBg 

Far  o'er  the  distant  sea. 

The  silent  stars  know  when  to  raiao 

Their  shining  lighu  on  high ; 
The  moon  to  shed  her  siWer  rays 

From  out  the  axure  sky; 


The  sun  his  chariot  wheels  to  roll 

Toward  the  golden  west ; 
The  fides  to  flow  from  pole  to  pole ; 

The  roaming  waves  to  rest. 

Thns  wide  creation  owns  a  power 
Snpreme  o'er  earth  and  seas. 

That  portions  out  some  fitting  boor 
For  all  his  will  decrees. 

Then  while  of  nature's  works  the  prime, 

Man  boasts  his  nobler  call, 
Shall  he,  ungrateful,  own  no  time 

To  thank  the  Lord  of  all  1 
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Deftnd  me,  therefore,  common  i 
From  reveriet  lo  airy,  flrom  the  toil 
or  dropping  buckets  into  empty  welle, 
And  frowing  old  in  drmwing  nothing  up ! 

CowfBS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^Do  you  think  the  good  lady  of  this  house 
vill  ask  us  to  sit  down,  Charlotte?" 

*^  I  think  she  ought,''  was  the  reply,  as  two 
K^ir  damsels  took  their  stand  upon  the  clean 
(tjone  step  of  a  plain  brick  dwelling. 

They  had  been  engaged  the  whole  mom- 
'Tig  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  Bible 
Society,  and  had  not  yet  found  their  reward. 
Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  coun- 
try town  in  which  their  circuit  lay,  some  had 
I  ^garded  them  with  suspicion,  some  had  at- 
1  tacked  them  with  reproaches,  and  few  had 
offered  them  a  seat;    until,  wearied  with 
their  task,  they  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  tolerable-looking  mansion 
[  for  that  rest  which  even  virtuous  exertions 
require. 

''  This  long  dolay  promises  but  a  cold 
welcome,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  as 
ihc  slow  movements  of  slippered  feet  were 
heard  along  the  passage. 

With  much  apparent  difficulty  the  key 
was  turned,  and  the  door  being  partially 
opened  by  a  wrinkled  hand,  an  old  woman, 
whose  years  might  have  entitled  her  to  a 
place  of  rest  in  this  world,  at  least,  but  who 
was  evidently  still  tortured  with  household 
anxieties,  stood  before  them,  as  if  to  impede 
their  entrance. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Irvine  live  here  T"  asked  one 
of  the  ladies. 

The  woman  made  no  reply ;  but  turning 
deliberately  round,  opened  the  door  of  a 


nnall  parlour,  wide  enough  for  them  to 
enter. 

"Nothing  but  old  women,"  thought  the 
damsels,  as  they  observed  the  figure  of  a 
person  little  inferior  in  years  to  their  silent 
conductress,  seated  by  the  fire.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  her  dress  or  countenance, 
and  when  she  begged  them  to  be  seated,  it 
was  as  much  with  the  indifference  of  one 
who  has  grown  familiar  with  the  world  in  its 
most  ordinary  character,  as  one  who  has  ac- 
quired the  ease  and  complacency  of  fashion- 
able life.  She  was,  however,  too  well  bred 
to  ask  her  visitors  the  purpose  of  tlieir  com- 
ing ;  and  after  a  few  common-place  remarks, 
they  sat  and  whispered  together,  or  rather 
talked  over,  in  an  under  tone,  tlie  adven- 
tures of  the  morning,  as  if  no  one  had  been 
present. 

"  What  had  we  best  do  with  the  money 
from  Mary  Staines  ?"  asked  one. 

"Give  it  to  the  treasurer  at  once,"  was 
tlie  reply. 

"I  tliink  not.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
just;  but  don't  you  tliink  it  would  offend 
dear  Mr.  Drawnover. 

"  Mr.  Drawnover  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  tliat  I  know  of;  and  yet  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  displease  him,  he  seems  disposed 
to  be  so  liberal." 

Difficulties  seemed  to  increase  around 
these  sapient  agents  of  reformation ;  and  so 
warm  were  they  in  the  contest  between  justice 
and  the  liberal  Mr.  Drawnover,  as  not  to  no- 
tice the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
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the  whole  aspect  of  the  old  lady,  their  sole 
auditor ;  until,  arriving  at  the  crisis  of  tlieir 
dispute,  one  of  them  positively  asserted  that 
her  plan  would  be  the  most  equitable.  The 
old  woman  then  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
fixing  a  keen  look  upon  the  other,  laid  her 
witliercd  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
*•  And  can  you  hesitate  ?" 

An  electric  shock  would  sc^ircely  have  oc- 
casioned greater  convulsions  in  the  form  of 
the  fair  disputant. 

'*  Listen  to  me!^'  continued  the  ancient 
dame,  drawing  her  youtliful  companion  to 
the  window.  "Behold  yon  sun,  the  great 
source  of  light  and  life  I  Were  he  to  consult 
the  inclinations  of  man,  where,  think  you, 
would  he  shine?  When  the  city  dame 
walked  fortli,  she  would  beg  tliat  tlie  splen- 
dour of  his  beams  might  be  turned  away,  in 
mercy  to  her  lily  skin ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  tlio  husbandman  would  implore  the 
blessing  of  his  rays,  to  ripen  the  harvest  of 
his  hope;  and  the  sportsman  would  curse 
his  mid-day  heat ;  while  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  would  arise  from  the  abodes 
of .  wretchedness,  that  some  portion  of  his 
warmth  and  brightness  might  illuminate  their 
humble  dwellings:  but  yon  glorious  lumi- 
nary, drawn  by  ti)e  hand  of  mercy,  and  di- 
rected by  the  councils  of  wisdom,  goes  on 
his  heavenly  way  undeviating,  giving  beauty 
and  gladness  to  the  earth — to  the  industri- 
ous labourer,  tlie  morning  light — to  the 
flowers  and  fruits,  the  mid<day  heat — to  the 
worn  and  tlie  weary,  the  calm  of  evening — 
and  to  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  repose 
of  night  1 

"You  wonder  at  my  earnestness  and 
warmtli.  Look  upon  me ;  ai^d  if  your  youth- 
ful eyes  shrink  not  from  a  sight  so  abject, 
contemplate  the  being  before  you.  I  have 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  adapting  myself  to  their  various 
moods  and  temperaments,  labouring  to  make 
myself  beloved — and  my  reward  has  been  a 
lonely  and  desolate  old  age.  Not  one  of  all 
those  to  whose  happiness  or  amusement  I 
have  contributed  would  now  seek  me  in  this 
lowly  habitation,  to  soothe  my  hours  of  wear 


riness  or  pain.  I  had  friends — I  had  fortune 
— I  had  all  that  renders  life  desirable,  and 
have  been  assailed  by  few  of  its  most  trying 
calamities ;  yet  has  disappointment  been  my 
daily  portion,  and  sorrow  the  companion  of 
my  path.  Tears  more  than  time  have  worn 
these  furrows  on  my  cheek — I  am  not  so  old 
as  I  am  wretched  !^ 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  wliich  the 
sufferer  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  some 
mental  agony.  Restless,  but  silent,  she  sat 
witii  both  her  hands  pressed  violently  upon 
her  forehead,  and  her  head  bent  forward  ai 
if  beneath  tlie  weight  of  severe  affliction.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  floodgates  of  memory 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  deluge  that 
poured  in  brought  nothing  along  with  it  but 

"  Wrecks,  ud  the  Mit  rarf  weetU  of  bitteinfln.'* 

It  was  strange  to  behold  one  who  had  so 
nearly  finished  her  course — one  who  had  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  eternity — thus  agi- 
tated by  the  recollection  of  former  years,  h 
was  not,  however,  witli  fruitless  effort  thai 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  former  com- 
posure. She  cleared  her  voice,  and  smoothed 
her  forehead,  and,  rising  from  the  posture  of 
humiliation,  in  a  calm  and  collected  manner 
resumed  tlie  tliread  of  her  discourse. 

'•'  I  said  tliat  I  had  8])ent  a  long  life  in  the 
service  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Well  might 
I  quote  tlic  memorable  words  of  the  dying 
Cardinal,  and  suy, '  That  had  I  served  my 
God  half  as  sincerely  as  I  have  served  my 
friends,  lie  would  not  have  lefl  me  thui.' 
I  said  that  I  had  served  my  fellow-creatures; 
but  what  was  my  motive  ?  If  kind  office*, 
and  willing  giits,  and  charity,  and  good  will 
— if  patient  suffering,  and  unmurmuring  sub- 
mission, may  entitle  me  to  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, I,  indeed,  have  been  a  follower  of  Christ 
But,  let  me  ask  again,  what  was  my  niotive? 
With  kind  services  I  sought  to  purctiase 
friends,  amongst  whom  I  might  live,  tlie 
centre  of  a  charmed  circle — friendo,  whose 
partial  love  might  screen  my  faults  and  foi- 1 
bles,  even  from  my  own  observation ;  with 
gills  I  conciliated  those  whom  my  humour 
■ometimes  offended ;  with  chari^  I  bought 
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the  poor,  tlmt  my  Biep  might  be  welcome  in 
the  collage  of  the  needy,  and  my  counte- 
nance hailed  as  tlie  harbinger  of  joy.  To 
every  creature  in  the  univereo  my  heart  na- 
turally overflowed  with  benevolence.  I  was 
patient,  too,  by  nature,  and  never  hesitated 
to  suffer  in  tlie  cause  of  another,  when  cer- 
tain that  suffering  would  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated. To  submit,  without  resistance, 
was  a  part  of  my  creed — and  verily,  I  had 
my  reward ;  for  all  that  I  did  and  endured 
(and  truly  there  was  enough  of  both)  was 
without  any  reference  to  a  higher  object  than 
Uiat  of  making  myself  beloved :  and  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  lay  my  own  errors  before 
the  world,  because  the  character  at  which  I 
aimed  is  one  that  too  frequently  passes  under 
the  designation  of  amiable^  and,  as  such,  ia 
held  up  to  admiration,  while  concealing,  be- 
neath a  cloak  of  loveliness,  a  selfish  and  ig- 
noble mind. 

^  Should  either  of  my  fair  friends  be  run- 
ning heedlessly  upon  the  shoals  where  I 
have  suffered  shipwreck,  it  may  be  worth 
her  while  to  listen  for  a  few  hours  to  the  de- 
tail of  circumstances  tending  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  those  feelings  which  have  made  me 
what  I  am — feelings,  which  have  been  a 
constant  source  of  disappointment  and  humil- 
iation for  threescore  years — feelings,  which 
still  pursue  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
occupy  that  place  in  my  heart  where  higher 
thoughts  should  reign  supreme. 

^  Raise  not  your  expectations  to  the 
heights  of  romanu'c  interest :  mine  has  been 
tlie  common  lot  of  mortals — my  character 
unmarked  by  any  extraordinary  traits.  The 
narrative  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is 
that  of  a  mis-spent,  but,  in  great  measure,  an 
inoffensive  life,  displaying  none  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  vice  or  virtue,  good  fortune  or 
calamity.  Perhaps,  were  I  inclined  to  look 
with  partial  eye  upon  the  pcLst,  I  might  be 
able  to  recount  no  trifling  number  of  actions 
commendable  in  themselves,  and  which,  had 
they  originated  in  a  love  of  God,  and  devoted- 
ness  to  his  service,  might  have  been  held  as 
memorials  in  my  favour ;  but  which,  having 
nothing  for  their  object,  save  the  trahaitot 


applause  of  fickle  friends,  have  passed  away 
from  my  remembrance  with  the  worthless 
stimulus  by  which  they  were  excited. 

'^  Alas !  my  young  friends,  it  is  only  that 
heaven-bom  benevolence,  which  regards  all 
human  creatures  as  the  cliildren  of  one  Uni- 
versal Father,  that  can  prompt  us  to  true 
Christian  charity  and  love.  It  is  only  by 
first  desiring  to  serve  God,  tliat  we  can  ever 
effectually  serve  mankind. 

*'  But  I  detain  you,  and  the  hour  is  late. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  evening,  if  you  are 
at  leisure,  and  have  no  more  agreeable  em- 
ployment, and  you  shall  listen  to  the  story  of 
an  old  woman." 


CHAPTER  II. 

FArrHPULto  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  two  young  ladies  seated  them- 
selves at  tlie  fireside  of  tlieir  venerable  friend, 
who  commenced  her  simple  narrative  with- 
out farther  introduction. 


I  was  bom  to  that  station  in  life  which 
entitled  me  to  all  the  indulgences  and  advan- 
tages tliat  a  reasonable  mind  could  desire. 
My  mother  died  early,  and  my  father,  being 
fully  engaged  with  the  business  of  a  bank,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  partner,  an  older  sister 
and  myself  were  sent,  during  the  usual  term 
of  education,  to  a  fashionable  board  ing-ecliool, 
and  afterwards  led  to  the  uncontrouled  for- 
mation of  our  own  tastes,  and  the  regulation 
of  our  own  conduct.  For  my  sister  this  was 
all  sufiicient,  as  her  regular,  methodical,  and 
even  temperament  secured  her  against  any 
temptation  to  deviate  from  the  customs  most 
approved  in  society.  At  first,  I  thought  that 
her  immoveable  stability  of  character  arose 
solely  from  apathy  of  feeling ;  but  I  learned 
in  time,  to  respect  the  substantial  reasons  she 
was  able  to  give  for  everything  she  did ;  and 
afler  experience  taught  me  that  c:he  had  all 
akmg  been  acting  upon  principle.    She  had 
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not,  it  is  truC;  the  most  conciliating  manners 
to  those  around  her ;  and  oHen,  when  I  would 
gladly  have  made  her  my  guide  and  support, 
1  fancied  myself  driven  away  from  her  con- 
fidence and  affection.  Still  she  was  so  ex- 
emplary in  her  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
that  she  was  exactly  fitted  to  be  held  up  as 
an  example  to  others,  and,  in  this  way,  was 
of\en  forced  upon  my  notice  in  the  most  inju- 
dicious manner,  along  with  reproaches  liber* 
ally  bestowed  upon  myself. 

Thus  is  the  baneful  poison  of  envy  not  un- 
frequently  administered  to  the  infant  mind — 
fatal  to  happiness,  and  destructive  to  every 
kindly  feeling.  Thus  I  inwardly  resolved, 
tliat  if  I  could  not  be  so  much  respected  as 
my  sister,  I  would  be  more  beloved :  nor  was 
I  long  in  accomplishing  my  purpose,  for 
alas !  it  is  not  merit  alone  that  ensures  the 
attachment  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Naturally  quick  sighted  and  versatile,  I 
first  made  observations  upon  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  those  around  me,  and  then,  as 
I  felt  my  way,  fell  in  with  their  peculiar  sen- 
timents, until  I  often  found  that  I  had  really 
adopted  what  I  had  intended  only  tacitly  to 
assume.  I  was  not,  certainly,  daring  enough 
openly  to  assert  my  acquiescence  in  that 
which  I  did  not  believe ;  but,  there  are  many 
ways  of  appearing  to  agree  with  those  who 
converse  wiUi  us,  without  directly  telling  a 
falsehood. 

No  sooner  were  my  sister  and  myself  of 
age  to  be  introduced,  than  having  tiie  repu- 
tation of  fortune  and  some  beauty,  our  house 
was  thronged  with  visitors.  For  our  coun- 
tenance and  protection  under  these  novel 
circumstances  my  father  had  arranged  with 
a  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Morris,  who  had  long 
been  struggling  to  maintain  her  daughter 
and  herself  upon  the  scanty  remnant  of  a 
clergyman's  stipend,  and  they  came  accord- 
ingly to  live  near  us,  not  a  little  gratified  by 
the  opportunity  of  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  parties. 

At  first,  I  advanced  warily  upon  the  slip- 
pery and  adventurous  path  I  had  chosen,  for 
I  had  much  to  learn,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  luccessful  advances ;  but 


my  faculties  being  always  awake  and  watch- 
ful, it  was  surprising  how  soon  I  was  ableto 
tlirow  in  my  well-timed  observations  upon 
the  common  topics  of  conversation.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  much  my  field  of  tri- 
umph as  the  cultivation  of  pri\'ate  intimacies ; 
for,  I  may  say  for  myself,  that  I  had  natural- 
ly a  kind  and  affectionate  heart,  and  that  the 
sympathy  and  interest  which  I  so  fiueody 
expressed,  was  real  Nor  was  it  less  sincere 
than  unbounded,  for  in  my  varied  experience, ! 
I  imbibed  no  prejudice,  but  could  feel  for  ail 
— the  high  and  the  low,  the  wise  and  tbe 
weak,  the  good  and  the  evil 

On  first  turning  my  attention  to  religion,  I 
was  much  surprised,  that  the  blessed  hope 
held  forth  to  all  mankind  on  equal  terms,  in- 
stead of  being  a  bond  of  holy  fellowship  aod 
love,  should  so  oflen,  under  false  pretences, 
be  made  the  root  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness !  Of  this,  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  making  frequent  and  mournful  ob- 
servations, for  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
included  sectarians  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, who  seriously  and  earnestly  warned  me 
against  the  danger  of  each  other's  society. 
'^  There  must,"  thought  I,  ^'be  something 
strange  in  that  institution,  whose  members 
disagree  amongst  themselves ,"  and  I  had 
one  friend,  who  ventured  to  insinuate,  that 
the  fault  was  in  religion  itself,  and  not  in  the 
misconceptions  which  man  had  formed  of  it; 
the  mingling  of  his  own  pride,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  with  its  holy  injunctions,  and  the 
resistance  of  his  rebellious  heart  to  tlie  over- 
rulitlg  influence  of  a  merciful  and  gmcioui 
Providence. 

Amongst  my  intimate  and  confidential 
fncnds,  I  could  claim  a  method  ist,  a  quakcr, 
a  unitarian,  and  a  calviiiist;  all  characters 
whom  I  esteemed  superior  to  myself,  and  well 
calculated  to  instnict  my  mind,  and  direct 
my  judgment.  With  each  of  tlicse,  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  creed  agree  as  near- 1 
ly  as  possible.  I  attended  their  places  of 
worship,  read  their  books,  and  listened  to 
their  arguments,  invariably  arriving  at  the 
final  conviction,  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
■aid  for  ail.     But,  though  I  was  satisfied 
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with  this  conclusion,  my  friends  were  not 
With  the  most  sweeping  condemnation  they 
attacked  all  doctrines  but  their  own,  and  some 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  moments  of  my 
life  were  spent  in  listening  to  the  abuses  and 
sarcasms  which  these  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity levelled  against  each  other.  But 
more  distressing  still  to  me,  were  the  less 
obtrusive  lamentations  expressed  in  a  milder 
spirit  with  which  they  would  sometimes  be- 
moan the  errors  of  those  who  looked  upon  the 
great  truths  of  religion  with  views  and  feel- 
ings different  from  their  own.  To  those  who 
spoke  thus  mildly,  I  was  disposed  to  give 
more  heed,  and  used  on  sucli  occasions  to  re- 
tire to  my  own  chamber,  witli  a  heart  tor- 
tured by  accumulating  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions. 

"  If,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  impossible  that  any 
creed  but  one  can  save  us,  it  is  high  time  for 
me  to  settle  my  own  faith,"  and  in  order  to 
do  this  without  partiality  or  bias,  I  read  tlie 
scriptures  with  my  separate  friends,  listening 
attentively  to  tlieir  different  interpretations 
of  particular  passages,  until  my  brain  was 
nearly  turned,  and  my  spirits  were  more  op- 
pressed tlian  before.  Oh !  if  I  had  but  sim- 
plified my  views — if  I  had  but  dared  to 
shake  off  the  bondage  of  the  world,  and 
looked  for  instruction  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
teach  as  never  man  taught,— I  might  now  in 
my  old  age  have  opened  the  bible  as  a  book 
of  consolation,  with  feelings  undisturbed  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  man,  which  still 
attach  to  every  page  upon  which  I  cast 
my  eye,  as  memory  recalls  the  various  trans- 
lations, constructions,  and  arguments,  that 
were  forced  upon  my  attention  along  with 
my  first  searcliing  of  the  scriptures  of 
trutli. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  my  own 
ideas  of  religion  to  the  various  and  contend- 
ing opinions  of  others,  I  secretly  resolved  to 
leave  this  great  smd  weighty  consideration 
to  a  later  period  of  my  life,  when  my  judg- 
ment would  be  more  matured;  and  while 
carefully  observing  the  line  of  right  and 
wrong  in  my  moral  conduct,  hearing  all  the 
argaments  of  all  parties,  and  keeping  my 
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mind  unwarped  by  prejudice,  and  open  to 
conviction,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  be  deviat- 
ing very  far  from  the  right  path ;  and  must 
in  time  gather  wisdom.  As  if  nothing  more 
was  required  to  constitute  my  claim  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  Surely  the  simple  question 
why  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world, 
might  have  roused  me  from  this  dangerous 
dream  of  slothful  security.  But  the  "  aim 
of  my  existence"  was  not  here — Christ  was 
not  the  master  whom  I  had  chosen ;  the 
world  was  the  tyrant  who  ruled  my  Ufe,  and 
the  hardness  of  his  yoke,  and  the  weight  of 
his  burden,  I  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  feel. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  noble  boldly  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence of  mind  ;  and  I  had  myself  some  fa- 
vourite notions,  which  I  more  than  once 
stood  forth  to  defend ;  but  such  ebullitions 
of  feeling  seemed  to  make  me  enemies,  and 
I  found  it  would  not  do. 

I  recollect  one  evening  in  particular,  when 
tlie  conviction  of  the  smallness  of  the  part  I 
was  acting  forced  itself  upon  me  with  morti- 
fying truth.  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  all  popular  af- 
fairs, a  large  party  had  been  collected,  pre- 
vious to  an  evening  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  seated  be- 
side a  very  handsome  gentleman,  jiist  re- 
turned from  tlie  West  Indies,  who  was  insin- 
uating his  plausible  arguments,  wherever 
he  could  find  a  sufficient  want  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  make  room  for  their 
admittance.  Seeing  he  was  likely  to  be  the 
star  of  the  evening,  I  accommodated  my 
lens  accordingly,  to  receive  the  beams  of 
this  western  luminary.  I  was  a  good  lis- 
tener, tlian  which  a  greater  recommendation 
cannot  well  be  found  to  the  general  suffrage 
of  society ;  for  since  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  (to  say  notliing  of  womah)  are 
better  pleased  to  talk  than  be  silent,  one-half, 
at  least,  in  all  companies  must  remain  dumb 
and  disappointed.  I  had,  I  believe,  an  atten- 
tive, interested  look,  that  made  many  an  un- 
fortunate proser,  who  had  worn  out  his  audi- 
ence until  one  aAer  anotlier  had  gone  off  to 
join  the  general  buzz,  turn  to  me,  with  his 
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unfinished  history  of  himself  or  his  doings 
still  quivering  on  his  lips:  and  let  none 
plutne  themselves  upon  the  quality  of  pa- 
lience)  unless  they  can  say,  like,  me,  that  on 
such  occasions  they  have  invariably  heard 
the  story  out 

In  the  present  instance,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  ask  a  iew  grave  questions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  if  1  really  wanted  to 
be  informed  by  a  judicious,  impartial,  and 
enlightened  observer,  before  I  made  up  my 
mighty  mind ;  and  apair  of  brilliant  eyes  were 
beaming  upon  mc,  and  belbrc  the  whole  as- 
sembly I  was  seen  to  be  engaged  in  earn- 
est conversation  with  the  gentleman  from 
the  West  Indies.  He  spoke  so  long  and 
loud,  and  looked  so  animated  and  hand- 
some, that  oilier  listeners  joined  our  circle  of 
interefc't,  which  at  last  extended  itself  so  as 
to  include  all  the  parly  except  one;  and 
other  pretty  ladies  besides  myself  peeped 
from  beneath  their  shining  ringlets,  and 
asked  if  it  was  really  true  tliat  the  slaves 
were  so  well  dressed,  and  did  not  actually 
feed  on  odious  beans  i 

*•  True,  beyond  all  doubt,"  replied  llie 
gentleman,  "  that  they  are  often  dressed  in 
a  manner  that  would  excite  the  envy  of 
many  a  poor  English  girl.  Could  one  of 
your  peasants  behold  tlie  active,  healthy- 
looking  men  and  women,  whose  labour  may 
well  be  called  play,  when  compared  witli 
that  of  your  population  of  paupers;  could 
he  behold  them  seated  through  tlie  sultry 
hours  of  the  day  under  tlie  shade  of  magnifi- 
cent trees,  whose  Indian  foliage  spreads  a 
cool  shadow  on  tlie  verdant  eartli,  there  en- 
joying tlieir  plentiful  repast  of  wholesome 
rice,  flavoured  with  delicious  vegetables ; 
could  he  behold  them  returning  to  their  ha- 
bitations, where  hunger  and  poverty  are 
never  permitted  to  threaten  their  security, 
he  would  rather  petition  Uiat  he  and  his 
family  might  share  the  fate  of  the  negro, 
tJian  that  the  negro  should  be  exposed  to 
that  penury  under  which  he  is  groaning." 

"Bui  the   cart-whip!"    sighed  a  gentle 
lady. 
"  The  whip,  my  dear  madam,  is  more  a 


threat  than  a  real  infliction,  and,  I  scruple 
not  to  say,  has  been  more  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  country  where  it  a  faid 
to  resound  with  such  frightful  severity." 

"But  the  separation  of  near  connexions, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  families !"  said  a 
lair  bride. 

With  a  smile  wortliy  the  demon  of  Faust, 
the  handsome  gentleman  replied  by  iU-timed 
sarca&nis  upon  the  exaggerated  happiness , 
of  donjestic  life,  questioning  wlicther  many ' 
a  wise  man  would  not  rather  be  well  rid  of ' 
his  Zanlippe,  tlian  doomed  to  tlie  discard  of 
her  temper  llirough  life. 

This  remark  was  ill  suited  to  the  taste  of 
English  ladies ;  and  I  wajs  amongst  a  very 
small  minority  who  laughed,  and  seemed  to 
tliink  the  joke  a  good  one.  i 

"  There  is  one  question,"  said  my  sister,  i 
with  earnest  gravity,  "  which  I  have  always  j 
thought  sufficient  to  quiet  the  idle  specula- 
lions  of  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  re- 1 
gard  the  subject  in  a  political  point  of  view  I 
— Is  slavery  compatible  with  Uie  principles 
of  Christianity  ?" 

Here  the  gentleman  forgot  himseh'  again,  | 
and  asked,  willi  a  look  of  derision,  whetlier  i 
Christianity  was  ever  intended  for  a  class  of 
beings  acknowledged  to  be  but  one  step  above 
tlie  brutes  ? — at  which,  tJie  minority  became 
smaller,  and  even  I  scarcely  ventured  a  look 
of  approbation. 

The  pause  which  followed  allowed  my  si^ 
ter  time  to  speak  again,  which  she  did  with 
a  degree  of  warmtli  and  indignation  startling 
almost  to  herself 

^'  For  tliose  wl.o  have  to  govern  the  state," 
said  she,  "  it  may  be  essential  to  tlie  present 
condition  of  man,  tl.at  a  portion  of  apparent 
evil  should  be  mixed  with  good,  in  order  to 
force  into  operation  those  wholesome  regu- 
lations which  are  designed  to  correct  old 
abuses  and  long-established  errors — in  the  ] 
same  way  that  medicines  of  poisonous  quality  ij 


are  sometimes  administered  to  tlie  sick,  be- 
fore the  constitution  can  be  filled  for  natural 
food :  but,  when  those  whose  sphere  of  ac- 1 
lion  is  witliin  the  limits  of  social  and  domes-  ;j 
tic  life  can  listen  with  pleasure  to 
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levelled  against  the  institutions  which  secure 
to  them  the  possession  of  all  they  most  va- 
lue or  enjoy,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
tlic  ladies  of  England  are  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly enlightened  ;  and  therefore  I  propose,  as 
the  evening  is  far  advanced,  that  we  should 
prepare  to  listen  to  sounder  reasoning,  and 
arguments  more  fitted  for  a  Christian  com- 
;  munity." 

With  this  the  company  rose,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  had  sat  apart  from  the  rest  atten- 
tively turning  over  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  walked  across  the  room, 
and,  oflering  his  arm  to  my  sister,  said,  with 
a  look  of  benignity,  "  I  am  happy  to  have 
found  a  sister-spirit  in  a  strange  land.'' 

I  now  found  he  was  the  lecturer;  and, 
when  the  West  Indian  paid  the  same  com- 
pliment to  me,  I  held  down  my  head  with 
very  shame  and  vexation,  at  being  thus 
J  identified  with  what  I  beUeved  in  my  heart 
was  the  wrong  cause. 

"  Who  is  tliat  dogmatical  young  lady  ?" 
asked  my  companion,  witli  a  scowling  brow. 

I  could  not,  dared  not  say  she  was  my  sis- 
ter, but,  drawing  my  shawl  around  me,  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  evening  air,  as  if  I  had 
not  heard  his  question. 

Before  the  lecture  concluded,  I  was  more 
ashamed  than  ever  of  my  new  friend.  He 
had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing tlie  meeting ;  and,  af\er  the  ridicu- 
lous bombast  of  every  attack  upon  the  pa- 
tient and  dignified  speaker,  he  directed  his 
triumphant  eyes  to  me  with  such  pointed 
certainty  of  applause,  that  I  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  my  conspicuous  situation 
with  that  of  the  lowest  door-keeper  in  the 
apartment  Unmoved  by  tliese  repeated 
vociferations  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
the  lecturer  went  on  with  his  cool  statement 
of  facts,  and  his  earnest  appeals  to  common 
sense  ;  as  little  shaken  by  each  momentary 
commotion,  as  the  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest 
by  the  pelting  of  the  passing  shower :  and, 
before  the  expiration  of  one  hour,  tlie  brave 
supporter  of  the  West  India  interest  had 
made  good  his  exit,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
undisputed  possession  of  an  abler  power. 


CHAPTER  m. 

'^  How  very  much  I  should  like  to  ascend  in 
a  balloon!"  said  one  amongst  a  group  of 
young  ladies  who  sat  around  my  father's  fire. 
Her  courage  being  called  in  question,  we  ap- 
pealed to  each  otlier  on  the  score  of  indivi- 
dual daring,  until,  as  the  enthusiasm  spread, 
we  one  and  all  declared  that,  if  ever  the 
temptation  should  be  offered  us,  we  would 
mount  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation. 

I  was  then  a  young  and  credulous  looker- 
on  upon  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
know  how  very  little  the  idle  bravado  of  a 
private  circle  has  to  do  with  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  My  cousin,  Jane  Morris,  a  strict 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  otliers  (whatever  she 
might  be  of  her  own,)  was  amongst  the 
number;  and,  when  her  earnest  protesta- 
tions joined  the  rest,  I  thought  the  experi- 
ment must  surely  be  worth  trj'ing. 

About  twelve  months  aflcr  this,  I  was 
visiting  in  a  distant  county,  when  a  cele- 
brated aeronaut  announced  his  intention  of 
ascending  from  that  privileged  spot.  He 
was  known  to  the  family  with  whom  I  was 
then  a  guest,  and  spent  the  day  preceding 
his  exploit  witli  us.  Ever  too  ready  to  catch 
tlie  tone  smd  manners  of  those  by  whom  I 
was  surrounded,  I  looked  upon  this  person 
as  nothing  less  than  a  hero ;  and,  when  he 
spoke  of  happier  men  who  were  honoured 
with  tlie  compemy  of  ladies  in  their  aerial  ad- 
ventures, I  turned  to  him  and  asked  whether 
he  had  not  a  friend  or  sister  courageous 
enough  to  share  his  dangers. 

"  No,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  alone  in 
the  world." 

There  was  something  in  his  look  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  interested  me  deeply. 
A  new  feeling  flashed  across  my  mind.  I 
hesitated — the  countenance  of  my  host  wore 
an  approving  smile,  and  I  offered  myself  as 
his  companion  in  the  exhibition  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  burst  of  applause,  worthy  a 
more  noble  efibrt,  immediately  followed,  and 
for  a  few  hours  of  my  life,  I  believed  myself 
to  be  a  heroine. 

I  will  not  describe  the  enthusiam  which 
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supported  me  tlirough  these  hours,  because  I 
CKiecm  such  bewilderment  of  mind  no  better 
tlian  a  dizzy  dream  ;  neither  will  I  tell  you 
how  n)uch  more  beautiful  this  world  of  ours 
appears  to  the  distant  and  elevated  beholder, 
than  to  tliose  whose  nearer  inspection  pene- 
trates into  ttic  minutias  of  ordinary  existence : 
it  is  more  consonant  to  my  purpose  to  say, 
how  frequently  I  recalled  the  conversation 
of  the  little  party  before  alluded  to,  and  with 
what  triumph  I  tliought  of  returning  home, 
tlie  object  of  their  wonder,  envy,  and  admira- 
tion. For  I  should  then  have  been  exalted 
above  the  world ;  I  should  have  dared  to  do 
what  other  women  only  dream  of,  I  should 
have  voluntarily  risked  my  life.  "  For  what  ?" 
would  have  been  a  very  natural  question, 
and  one  to  which  I  was  ill  prepared  with  a 
reply  ;  but  I  thought  of  no  such  strict  inves- 
tigation. I  had  been  urged  on  by  the  appro- 
bation of  every  one  around  me ;  I  was  ani- 
tamed  and  cheered  by  my  companion,  and,  I 
knew  that  kind  welcomes  and  applause 
awaited  my  return  to  eartli. 

My  wild  adventure  was  attended  with  no 
accident  Safe  again  upon  terra  iirma,  I 
was  hailed  witli  a  momentary  interest,  so 
rapturous  while  it  lasted,  as  to  make  me  feel 
like  a  creature  from  anotlier  world :  and  in  a 
few  days,  I  had  the  more  mundane  but  not 
less  exciting  gratification,  of  seeing  my  own 
name  in  tlie  public  journals  associated  with 
magnanimity,  beauty,  and  grace. 

With  tliese  accumulated  honours  fresh  on 
my  brow,  I  returned  home,  where  my  glory 
was  soon  robbed  of  its  lustre  by  the  cold,  re- 
proachful looks  of  my  sister,  and  the  open 
ridicule  of  my  cousin  Jane.  In  vain  I  re- 
minded her  of  what  she  herself  had  said. 
She  scarcely  recollected  tlie  circumstance  at 
all — certainly,  notliing  on  her  part  that  could 
liave  given  sanction  to  so  extraordinar}'8tep. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat,  had  you  been 
in  my  place,  you  would  not  have  gone  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  not," 

"  That  you  would  not  have  enjoyed  it?" 

"  Perhaps,  I  might,  in  a  private  way ;  but 
as  a  public  exhibition,  with  a  strange  gentle- 
man ! — I  assure  you  there  are  very  unplea- 


sant things  said  about  it,  and  I  have  heard 
tlie  gentleman^B  character  called  in  questko.'^ 

"He  was  known  and  respected  by  the 
family,  with  whom  I  was  a  visitor." 

^'  By  a  family  of  unitarians,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  might  I  would  choose  my 
associates  amongst  those  who  were  better 
able  to  direct  my  conduct ;  and  then,  if  I  had 
not  sufficient  judgment  to  keep  me  from  going 
astray,  I  should,  at  least,  acquire  ballast 
enough  to  keep  me  down." 

This  converi?ation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  my  father,  who  kindly  welcomed 
me  home,  but  who,  when  we  were  left  alone, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  expressing  hii 
sorrow  for  what  I  liad  done.  ^-Not,"  he 
added,  "that  there  is  any  moral  culpa- 
bility in  the  act  itself;  but,  when  a  young 
lady  chooses  to  be  eccentric,  she  raises  up 
many  enemies,  and  loses  much  of  tliat  safe 
and  quiet  standing  in  the  world  which  is  es- 
sential to  woman's  happiness." 

Deeply  as  I  was  pained  by  this  gentle  and 
dehcate  reproof^  I  could  not  still  believe  diat 
my  distant  friends,  but  more  cspecicdly  the 
public  papers,  could  be  so  much  mistaken  in 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  I  thought  the 
good  people  at  home  were  narrow-minded, 
ill-informed,  and  did  not  know  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about ;  so  I  took  my  work, 
and  went  out  witli  this  confidence  to  spend 
the  evening  where  I  had  ever  been  a  urel- 
come  guest,  at  the  house  of  an  old  quaker 
gentleman,  whose  active  and  inquisitive 
mind  led  him  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  busy  world,  than  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  secluded  habits,  and  ad- 
vanced age.  Amongst  his  few  faults,  was 
that  of  loving  too  dearly  to  listen  to  a  well- 
told  story,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  had  I 
sat  by  his  side,  telling  of  the  characteristic 
sayings  and  doing  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Here  I  had  never  found  tlic  least  diminution 
of  cordial  hospitality ;  here  even  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  same  kind  greeting  await 
ed  me ;  and  "  here,"  I  thought,  "  I  can  ex- 
patiate at  large  upon  my  recent  elevation." 
The  daughters,  who  draw  so  beautifully? 
will  listen  while  I  tell  of  my  bird's-eye  view, 
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and  the  old  gentleman  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  how  the  world  looks  from  a  balloon." 
But  Bomehow  or  other,  no  one  introduced 
the  all-absorbing  subject,  and,  although  I 
ventured  more  than  once  to  hint  at  my  late 
travels,  and  excursions  to  different  places,  no 
one  "  took  up  the  wonderous  tale,"  but  con- 
vereation  became  heavy,  and  a  perceptible 
sensation  of  something  lurking  in  the  back 
ground,  made  me  wish  myself  away ;  and 
when  I  heard  whisperings  about  a  fire  being 
lighted  in  a  little  private  study,  belonging  to 
niy  venerable  friend,  I  felt  almost  as  if  the 
hour  of  doom  were  at  hand.  It  was  an  easy 
doom,  however,  compared  with  what  the  so- 
lemn preparations  had  led  me  to  expect,  for 
notliing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  lec- 
ture which  I  listened  to  that  night,  from  one 
whose  charity  knew  no  bounds.  But  I  was 
di& tressed  to  find,  tliat  here,  even  in  my 
strong  hold,  I  could  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fitting  companion  for  young  girls, 
whose  characters  were  unformed,  and  when 
I  returned  to  tlie  quiet  sitting-room,  I  felt  in 
the  presence  of  the  simple,  rational,  and 
happy  circle  around  the  fire,  as  if  I  bore  the 
stigma  of  a  crime,  for  what  my  heart  told 
nie  was  nothing  more  than  an  indiscretion. 

One  slight  circumstance  was  yet  to  stamp 
my  condemnation  with  a  deeper  impression. 
The  two  sons  of  this  worthy  family  were  of 
those  opposite  extremes  of  character,  which 
are  not  unfrequcntly  found  in  the  society  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  elder  was  en- 
lightened, serious,  and  philosophic ;  the 
younger  irrational,  absurd,  and  vulgar. 
With  the  elder,  I  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
the  most  cordial  intimacy ;  the  younger  I  al- 
ways shunned,  as  an  antidote  to  every  thing 
that  was  interesting  or  agreeable.  On  this 
occasion,  the  elder  apologized  for  not  going 
home  with  me  as  usual,  saying,  that  his 
brother  would  be  glad  to  be  my  companion ; 
and  the  younger  stepped  forward,  quite  de- 
lighted to  walk  home  with  a  spirited  girl, 
who  had  been  up  in  a  balloon — saying,  all 
the  way,  how  nmch  he  hated  tame,  quiet 
women,  like  his  sisters,  who  did  nothing  but 
knit;  how  much  he  admired  ladies  who  had 


the  courage  to  act  independently ;  and  how 
he  would  never  marry  any  one  who  did  not 
hunt 

On  the  following  day,  I  appeared  in  a 
large  party,  rather  crest-fallen,  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  faint  hopes  that  some  liberal  minds 
existed  capable  of  appreciating  the  magni- 
tude of  mine :  but  I  found  these  liberal  minds 
only  in  tlie  idle  and  the  dissipated,  who 
flocked  around  me,  as  if  my  late  exploit  had 
established  me  on  the  footing  of  a  kindred 
spirit ;  and  I  returned  home,  to  wonder  what 
that  conduct  would  be  that  was  approved  by 
all.  Had  I  but  made  the  same  earnest  en- 
quiry about  the  nature  of  that  conduct  which 
obtains  the  approbation  of  Him  who  has  laid 
down  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives, 
I  should  not  have  sunk  to  rest  with  such  a 
heavy  heart,  nor  awoke  on  the  morrow  with 
such  faint  and  uncertain  views  of  tlie  course 
I  ought  to  pursue. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  my  life  1"  is  a  ques- 
tion BO  necessary  and  natural  to  all  who 
know  themselves  to  be  accountable  beings — 
who  cannot,  for  one  moment,  stay  the  pro- 
cess of  thought,  nor  live  for  a  single  day 
without  wishing,  hoping,  or  taking  some  steps 
towards  attaining — that  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  any  mind  should  exist  unawak- 
ened  by  tliis  important  and  alarming  query. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  my  life  ?  From 
what  am  I  expecting  success,  or  fearing  dis- 
appointment ?"  Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  this  object,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
our  greatest  blessing,  or  our  greatest  curse  j 
and  if,  on  mature  investigation,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  the  humbling  acknowledg- 
ment, that  we  have  no  such  object — that  we 
are  living  on,  from  day  to  day,  like  the  beasts 
which  perisli,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
without  any  other  aim  or  purpose — we  ought, 
at  leeist,  to  lay  aside  the  pride  of  human  na- 
ture, and  not  think  that  we  are  hardly  dealt 
with,  if  we  perish  everlastingly.  But  since 
there  are  few  who  would  be  willing  to  pass 
this  sentence  upon  themselves,  (let  us  hope 
few  upon  whom  it  could  be  justly  passed,) 
does  it  not  argue  ignorance  of  our  real  state 
to  say  that  we  have  no  object  ?  and  does  it 
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not  behove  every  one  to  make  diligent  in- 
quiry what  that  object  is ;  since,  however  it 
may  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man,  there 
will  come  a  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
will  be  laid  open — when  tlie  smothered  fires 
that  have  long  burned  on  the  altars  of  the 
faUe  god  will  blaze  forth,  and  when  the  hid- 
den worshippers  will  have  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  idol  tliey  have  chosen. 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  fruitless  speculations, 
I  could  not,  dared  not,  acknowledge  to  my 
own  heart  what  my  object  was — but  I  knew 
too  well  wliat  it  was  not.  I  knew  it  was  not 
the  service  of  my  God,  nor  the  promotion  of 
His  glory;  and  though,  in  my  secret  soul,  I 
pined  for  something  more  substantial  than  I 
had  yet  found  to  rest  upon,  I  never  resolutely 
turned  my  tlioughts  to  that  which  would 
have  been  my  shield  of  ssifety  in  the  hour  of 
danger — my  rock  of  defence  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  desert — my  home  of  rest  after  the 
toils  of  life. 

Finding  the  stability  of  my  character  a 
litdc  shaken,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  tlie 
more  grave  and  scrupulous  amongst  my 
friends,  I  redoubled  my  exertions,  in  a  private 
way,  to  win  by  kindness  what  I  could  not 
command  by  respect  I  was  ingenious  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work,  painting,  trimming,  cut- 
ting, and  carving ;  and  countless  were  tlie 
hours  tliat  I  spent,  labouring  early  and  late, 
for  albums,  and  bazaars,  wedding  presents, 
and  birth  presents;  often  denying  myself 
necessary  reading,  exercise,  and  relaxation, 
to  finish  a  cap  for  the  baby  of  one  dear 
friend— lo  stipple  through  the  wide-spread 
leaves  of  a  mosa-rosc  for  anotlicr — and  to 
invent,  sprig,  spot,  and  spangle  for  all.  At 
first,  I  tliought  to  make  a  merit  of  my  ser- 
vices by  telling  of  the  quantity  of  work  I  had 
done ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  what  was  done 
for  all  lost  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  each, 
and  that  to  please  one  effectually,  I  must  be 
silent  as  to  what  I  had  done  for  another.  I 
was  consequently  deprived  of  the  only  re- 
ward I  really  merited — praise  for  my  indus- 
try ;  and  while  accumulated  labours  crowded 
upon  me,  I  could  not  even  complain  of  want 
of  time. 


'*  Only  just  this  little  etching  for  me,"  nid 
one,  when  I  told  how  my  sight  was  fafling.— 
"  When  my  cap  is  finished,  I  will  ask  you  for 
no  more,"  said  another. — "  I  have  promised 
my  friend  one  of  your  sweetest  drawings," 
said  a  third.  And  so  on ;  for  my  exertions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  circle  of 
my  own  associates ;  beyond  them  was  the 
wider  circle  of  theirs ;  so  that^  had  the  sup- 
ply been  increased  a  hundred  fold,  it  would 
still  have  been  unequal  to  the  demand.  But 
then  my  work  was  so  exquisite — my  draw- 
ings so  beautiful — my  inventions  so  inimita- 
ble— I  was  such  a  dear,  good  creature— so 
useful  in  all  their  difficulties — so  necessaiy 
to  all  their  enjoyments :  and  so,  in  good  truth, 
I  believe  I  was.  Yet,  all  the  while,  my  own 
album  lay  open,  and  unfilled ;  for,  knowing 
too  well  Ihe  cost  of  contributing,  I  could  not 
press  my  own  suit  beyond  a  simple  request, 
and  therefore  I  found  none  who  had  time  to 
make  me  a  work-bag,  nor  was  there  an  eye 
in  our  whole  community  that  was  sharp 
enough  to  see  to  sprig  an  apron  for  me. 

"  Well,  well,"  thought  I,  '*  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  now  I  will 

*  Waif  till  the  days  of  trial  come— 
The  dark  days  of  trouble  and  wo~' 

and  then  it  will  be  my  turn  to  receive." 

In  addition  to  the  many  difiiculties  and 
disadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  such  a  varied  and  wide  circle 
of  intimate  friends,  I  ought  certainly  not  to 
omit  one  which  I  esteem  the  greatest,  as  be- 
ing most  dangerous  to  that  uprightness  of 
conduct,  and  open  rectitude  of  mind,  withoat 
which  no  character  can  be  worthy  our  esteem 
or  admiration. 

Amongst  my  friends,  were  some  who  G0^ 
dially  disliked  each  other ;  and  to  these  it 
was  often  my  misery  to  listen,  while  they 
heaped  invectives,  sarcasms,  and  abuses 
upon  the  absent  party.  Nor  was  my  silent 
listening  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  spleen.  I 
must  take  tlieir  part  I  must  say  that  they 
were  right,  and  the  other  party  wrong.  It  is 
an  uncommon  case  upon  which  sometliin^ 
cannot  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and 


if  there 
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was  but  one  palliating  circumstance  in  the 
conduct  of  those  present,  and  one  act  of  gla- 
ring culpability  in  tliat  of  tlie  absent,  I  sought 
out  and  dwelt  upon  them  with  all  the  warmth 
that  friendship  could  require.  The  persons 
accused  would  then  tell  their  stor}*,  to  which 
I  endeavoured  to  listen  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality, and  during  which  I  usually  acted  the 
same  part — a  part  which  might  have  been 
safe  and  well,  had  not  my  name,  in  some 
subsequent  burst  of  anger,  been  made  use  of 
as  that  of  a  convert  and  ally,  and  thus  a 
double  and  deceitful  character  assigned  to 
xne ;  nor  could  I  possibly,  in  such  circum- 
stances, have  steered  clear  of  such  imputa- 
tions, without  I  had  possessed  more  tact  than 
the  most  artificial  of  women,  and  more  wis- 
dom than  the  wisest  of  men. 

I  had,  I  believe,  in  my  early  youth,  high 
notions  of  candour  and  sincerity,  openness 
of  dealing,  aod  independence  of  mind ;  but 
the  service  of  the  world  is  mournfully  de- 
structive to  noble  sentiments  and  generosity 
of  heart. 

I  well  remember,  on  one  occasion,  hearing 
a  friend  of  mine  much  spoken  against  by  a 
family  at  whose  house  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting ;  and,  believing  herself  to  be  a 
welcome  guest,  she  had  kindly  offered  to  as- 
sist the  young  ladies  in  their  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  continental  languages ;  and  this 
kindness  was  rewarded  by  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms  thrown  out  against  her  talents  and 
acquirements.  She  was  one  whom  I  es- 
teemed highly,  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
singly  to  oppose  the  tide ;  besides,  there  were 
things  said  to  which  I  could  offer  no  oppo- 
sition, such  as  the  frequency  of  her  visits, 
and  the  vexation  with  which  they  heard  the 
announcement  of  her  name.  I,  therefore, 
thought  I  could  not  do  less,  in  common  jus- 
tice to  my  friend,  than  apprize  her  of  her  real 
situation  with  regard  to  this  family,  which  I 
did,  by  merely  warning  her  against  seeking 
their  acquaintance,  without  any  of  the  more 
mortifying  parts  of  the  story.  Having  done 
this,  and  not  liking  to  do  it  secredy,  I  sent  a 
note  immediately,  to  inform  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  part  I  had  acted.    The  most 


violent  burst  of  indignation  against  me  fol- 
lowed :  I  was  called  a  spy,  a  meddler,'a  false 
friend,  a  deceitful  enemy ;  and,  finally,  the 
despised  person,  whose  company  carried 
disgust  along  with  it,  was  apologized  to,  in- 
vited, and  treated  with  tenfold  favour. 

Those  who  live  on  vanity  must  not  un- 
reasonably expect  to  die  of  mortification. 
This  simple  event  threw  me  into  the  deepest 
depression  of  mind,  and,  for  a  while,  I  be- 
lieved I  was,  in  reality,  all  this  harsh  family 
had  called  me.  Instead  of  sinking  under  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  which  mystified  my 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  I  ought  to  have 
gathered  wisdom  from  the  past,  by  learning 
that,  had  I  openly  dared  to  take  the  part  of 
one  whom  I  esteemed  an  injured  person,  it 
would  have  relieved  me  from  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  hearing  insinuations  or  abuses 
which  out  of  consideration  to  me,  would  most 
probably  have  been  discontinued  3  but  that, 
not  having  taken  this  part,  I  had  no  title  to 
the  name  of  a  true  friend,  and  no  right  to 
make  such  a  communication  as  that  title  alone 
could  justify. 

This  was  but  one  circumstance  out  of  many 
of  the  same  nature,  too  tedious  for  me  to  re- 
late, or  for  you  to  listen  to ;  and,  amongst  the 
number,  must  not  be  forgotten  those  in  which 
I  myself,  from  hearing  one  party  only,  im- 
bibed some  degree  of  prejudice,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

Oh !  my  young  friends,  it  was  a  wearisome 
and  heartless  service  in  which  I  was  engag- 
ed. It  was  a  hard  and  toilsome  journey  that 
led  me  through  the  wilderness  of  life ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend  requires 
more  conscientious  feeling  than  to  fill  with 
credit  and  complacency  any  other  station  or 
capacity  in  social  life ;  because,  in  all  others, 
the  duties  are  more  generally  acknowledged, 
more  evident,  and  more  imperative :  but  in 
friendship,  it  is  the  heart  only  that  decides 
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what  slmll  be  done,  or  suffered,  stimulated, 
or  subdued,  encouraged  or  repelled ;  yet  of 
all  the  little  niceties  of  private  intercourse, 
conscience  takes  cognizance ;  and  those  who 
presumptuously  assume  the  sacred  name  of 
friend,  witliout  appealing  to  her  tribunal,  will 
find  their  punishment  in  disappointment  and 
remorse.  An  agreeable,  kind,  or  prudent 
friend,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  ;  but  a  true 
friend  is  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value,  rarely 
met  with,  and  not  always  prized  according 
to  its  wortli ;  for  a  true  friend  must  often  ad- 
minister tlie  bitter  draught  of  reproof,  as  well 
as  the  cup  of  consolation — and  who  amongst 
ufi  is  able  to  drink  of  this  draught,  and  bless 
the  hand  by  which  it  is  presented  7  We  may 
perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  recall  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  those  who  sought  to  cor- 
rect our  errors,  and  wish,  in  our  moments  of 
self-condemnation,  tliat  we  had  them  near  us 
to  point  out  tlie  way  of  amendment;  but, 
alas !  our  petulance,  at  the  very  time  when 
affection  had  wrought  lliem  up  to  the  most 
painful  effort  which  a  kind  heart  is  capable 
of  making,  has  driven  tliem  from  our  side, 
and  we  find,  too  late,  that  we  have  no  longer 
a  true  friend. 

A  friend  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
witli  your  character,  and  have  just  enthu- 
siasm enough  in  her  attachment  to  render 
die  meanest  parts  of  it  most  disgusting  to 
her,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others ;  she 
must  have  forbearance  enough  to  tolerate 
your  peculiar  views  and  sentiments  with  suf- 
ficient dignity  to  support  her  own ;  she  must 
watch  over  you  for  good,  and  study  to  pro- 
tect you  from  evil ;  she  must  commend  with- 
out exciting  your  vanity,  and  condemn  with- 
out bitterness  or  reproach ;  she  must  be  spar- 
ing of  ridicule  except  when  used  to  correct 
slight  errors,  or  like  the  stroke  of  the  staff' 
upon  the  ice  to  ascertain  its  strength,  and 
give  confidence  for  farther  trial ;  she  must 
be  willing  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give,  keep- 
ing no  account  of  obligations;  she  must  never 
permit  a  misunderstanding  to  remain  unex- 
plained, or  an  accidental  want  of  kindness 
unatoned  for:  and,  while  the  most  trifling 
personal  services  are  willingly  performed, 


she  must  above  all  things  seek  to  ennoble 
and  exalt  your  mind,  sacrificing  the  plea- 
sures of  the  present  moment  if  necessary  to 
your  everlasting  happiness,  and  faithfully 
commending  you  in  her  prayers  to  the  gaki- 
ance  and  protection  of  him  who  is  alone  able  to 
prepare  you  for  the  habitations  of  eternal  rest. 

If,  afler  all  that  I  have  said,  I  should  be 
able  to  add  that  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence witli  the  world,  it  was  my  happiness  to 
find  one  true  friend,  you  will  rightly  esteem 
me  amongst  the  most  privileged  of  human 
beings.  That  this  friend  was  of  my  own  sei 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  since  what- 
ever may  exist  in  the  dreams  of  the  enthusi- 
ast, I  believe  that  a  true,  ardent,  and  lasting 
friendship  between  young  men  and  young 
women  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  real  life; 
and  who  that  is  capable  of  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  each  character  upon  the  otiier  in 
their  social  intercourse,  can  withhold  their , 
regret  that  tliesc  attachments  should  so  in- 
variably be  destroyed  by  the  false  delicacy, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  falsehood  that  prevail 
in  the  world.  Yet  such  is  the  tone  and  clia- 
racter  of  society  in  its  present  state,  tliat  men 
will  be  jealous,  and  women  will  coquette, 
even  in  friendship ;  and,  while  this  is  the  case^ 
tlie  three  grand  ingredients  of  friendship, 
candour,  confidence,  and  stability,  must  be 
wanting  to  render  their  intercourse  either  re- 
fined or  durable. 

The  first  time  I  ever  beheld  Helen  Gra- 
hame  was  at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady, 
where  other  idlers  besides  myself  were  loiter- 
ing away  a  winter^s  morning,  by  the  help  of 
that  most  empty  of  all  devices,  that  men,  or 
rather  women,  have  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time — the  amusement  of  making 
calls.  The  cold  season  had  but  just  set  in, 
and  the  drawing-room  being  yet  uncheered 
by  a  fire,  we  were  seated  snug  and  warm 
around  a  social  hearth  in  a  sitting-room, 
where  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old  was  pre- 
paring for  her  drawing  lesson. 

"  Take  your  papers  to  the  farthest  table,"  I 
said  the  mother.  *^  I  dare  say  Miss  Grabame  I 
will  not  mind  us ,  she  is  always  so  abstract- 11 
ed,"  she  continued  in  an  under  tone,  when  t) 
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the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  thin  figure  enter- 
ed, muflled  in  well-worn  furs  which  had  evi- 
dently seen  better  days.  Miss  Grahame  hes- 
itated when  she  saw  how  the  apartment  was 
occupied. 

**  The  morning  is  so  cold,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  "  that  wc  cannot  leave  the  fire. 
Will  you  permit  us  to  remain,  Miss  Grahame, 
if  we  promise  not  to  interfere  ?■' 

The  artist  bowed  such  an  assent  as  im- 
plied a  want  of  ability  to  refuse,  yet  not  un- 
graciously, for  her  look,  her  voice,  her  whole 
manner  were  gracious  in  the  extreme ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  dignified  and  conde- 
scending that  when  she  applied  herself  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  native  element  would  be  found  in  a 
very  different  sphere.  The  contour  of  her 
beautiful  profile,  (for  her  face  was  so  thin 
that  you  could  not  study  it  in  any  otlier  way,) 
the  intelligence  of  her  deep  dark  eyes,  and 
the  gracefulness  of  all  her  movements,  inter- 
ested me  deeply ;  but  when  I  heard  the  hol- 
low cough  which  frequently  interrupted  her 
instructions,  saw  the  long  thin  fingers  with 
which  she  held  her  pencil,  and  caught  the 
stolen  glance  which  she  more  than  once  di- 
rected to  the  distant  fire,  my  interest  gave 
place  to  sympathy,  and  I  longed  to  offer  her 
some  token  by  which  she  might  know  it  to 
be  sincere.  My  anxiety  was  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved,  when  I  saw  the  cl:ild,  with  an 
expression  of  unaffected  6olicitU(.e,  look  up 
into  her  face,  and  say,  "  Are  you  better  this 
rooming.  Miss  Grahame  V  At  which  she 
drew  her  left  hand  over  the  shoulder  of  her 
pupil,  and,  bending  towards  her  so  near  as  to 
touch  the  rosy  cheek  with  her  own,  from 
whence  the  roses  had  for  ever  fled,  pursued 
her  occupation  without  any  other  remark 
than  what  related  to  the  subject  with  which 
they  were  engaged. 

"  I  have  brought  my  portfolio,"  said  she, 
^  this  morning,  in  order  that  you  may  make 
your  choice ;  for  I  well  know  how  hard  a 
task  it  is  to  copy  what  is  not  suited  to  our 
own  taste." 

''Ah!  have  you?"  said  the  child,  and 
daisied  her  hands  with  exultation. 
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"  Stay,  stay,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Grahame 
— "  you  must  first  finish  this  tree,  before  you 
begin  with  any  thing  else." 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  the  little 
pupil  resumed  her  pencil,  and  laboured  dili- 
gently until  the  tree  was  completed,  but  not 
without  regretting  that  it  was  so  full  of 
foliage,  and  asking  more  than  once  if  it 
would  not  look  better  without  the  lowest 
branch. 

"Now,  now!"  she  exclaimed,  ailer  the 
last  rough  touch  upon  the  stem — "now  I 
shall  see  all  your  beautiful  drawings !" 

"  You  will  be  disappointed,  my  love^"  said 
Miss  Grahame,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  she 
looked  round,  evidently  sifraid  lest  the  rap- 
tures of  the  young  enthusiast  should  awaken 
interest  elsewhere.  But  I  was  the  only  one 
who  heard  or  noticed  what  was  going  on. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  too  busy  with 
the  events  of  a  late  extraordinary  marriage 
to  hear  any  voice  but  their  own ;  and  Miss 
Grahame  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  catch  her  passing  re- 
marks upon  the  drawings  which  the  delight- 
ed child  was  turning  over. 

"  But  this  beautiful  house,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  you  must  not  take  it  from  me,  but  tell  me 
where  this  charming  place  can  be." 

"  That  is  the  place  where  I  was  bom," 
said  Miss  Grahame,  witli  an  altered  voice. 
"  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  that  drawing, 
I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  live  there  now  7" 
asked  the  child,  still  detaining  the  picture. 

"  It  was  sold,  my  love." 

"  And  did  you  get  all  the  money  ?  it  must 
have  been  st)ld  for  a  great  deal ;  you  must 
be  very  rich.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not 
teach  drawing,  nor  wear  that  shabby  fur." 

I  could  not  forbear  a  stolen  glance,  to  see 
with  what  philosophy  Miss  Grahame  bore 
this  questioning.  I  expected  to  behold  her 
countenance  flushed  with  indignation,  as 
mine  was  for  her ;  but  knowing  that  no  una- 
miable  feeling  was  mingled  with  the  artless 
familiarity  of  her  young  friend,  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  placid  and  benignant  smile,  "  The 
money  is  not  mine,  my  love,  it  was  given  to 
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those  who  had  a  better  right  to  it  But 
come,  we  must  not  trifle  away  our  time ;  and 
since  you  consider  money  so  vahiable,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  like  your  mamma  to  pay 
me  for  spending  half  an  hour  witli  you  in  idle 
talk." 

^^  Oh !  yes  I  should,  for  I  like  to  talk  with 
you  best;  and  I  never  see  you,  except  in 
ttiese  short  lessons,  and  you  will  not  stay  a 
moment  when  they  are  over." 

**You  know  I  have  others  to  attend  to; 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  harder  to  me  than  to 
you,  when  I  chide  you  for  talking  to  me," 
said  Miss  Grahame,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow.  "  It  is  not  a  fault  of  which  I  can  ac- 
cuse many ;  but  we  both  know  it  would  be 
very  wrong  in  me  to  receive  money  for  what 
I  have  not  done." 

When  the  first  set  of  callers  rose  to  depart, 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  tlie 
young  student  and  her  interesting  instruc- 
tress ;  but  I  almost  repented  of  my  purpose, 
when  I  observed  the  patient  look  of  resigna- 
tion with  which  Miss  Grahame  endured  my 
advances,  until  convinced  that  I  was  really 
interested,  and  then  her  countenance  wore 
the  double  charm  of  intelligence  and  grati- 
tude. 

Having  spoken  of  some  paintings  she  had 
at  home,  I  said  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  if  she  would  allow  me  to  cuU  and 
look  over  her  private  collection. 

Miss  Grahame  blushed,  and  I  tliought,  for 
an  instant,  looked  distressed ;  but  she  imme- 
diately presented  me  with  her  address ;  and 
hoping  that  I  would  not  raise  my  expecta- 
tations  too  high,  begged  I  would  spare  her 
an  evening  hour,  as  she  could  not  make  sure 
of  being  disengjiged  at  any  other  time. 

I  went  accordingly  on  the  following  day, 
and  found  the  Miss  Grahame,  whom  I  had 
imagined  bom  to  tread  the  marble  courts  of 
kings,  a  solitary  occupant  of  lodgings,  that 
were  neither  commodious  nor  situated  in  a 
genteel  neighbourhood.  She  was  seated 
close  beside  a  pale  lamp,  with  her  eyes 
thickly  shaded,  so  as  to  strengthen  her  sight, 
for  a  beautifully  fine  drawing,  which  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  executing  by  that  dis- 


tressing light.  On  my  entrance,  she  laid 
aside  her  shade,  and  welcooQed  me  \n\h  a 
grace  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  no- 
bler habitation.  The  walls  of  her  small 
apartment  were  crowded  with  pictures,  some 
in  elegant  frames,  some  without  any.  Three 
portraits  were  amongst  the  most  highly 
adorne<l ;  two  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
lady,  tlic  other  of  a  young  man,  whose  strik- 
ing likeness  to  herself  immediately  arrested 
my  attention.  Narrow  as  was  the  space  al 
lotted  to  a  diversity  of  subjects,  they  were 
extremely  well  arranged;  and  everythiof 
around  bore  marks  of  elegance,  of  taste,  or- 
der, and  regularity.  But  oh!  what  poverty; 
never,  never,  sliaU  I  forget  that  Uttle  room! 
and  Helen  Grahame,  with  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  a  queen,  seated  there  in  lonelinesi 
and  penury.  ^'  She  must  be  a  wretched  wo- 
man," thought  I,  and  doubtless  something  of 
the  same  kind  was  legible  on  roy  counte- 
nance ;  for  she  smiled,  and  asked  me  widi 
great  simplicity,  how  I  liked  her  little  den. 

"  We  learn  a  great  deal  in  pissing  through 
the  world,"  she  added :  '<  I  should  once  have 
tliought  it  impossible  to  be  happy  in  such  a 
place  as  this." 

"  And  are  you  happy  7"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh !  yes,  quite  contented  in  my  preseot 
lot,  finding  perpetual  pleasure  in  my  books, 
and  my  daily  occupationF,  and  very,  very 
thankful  tliat  I  am  able  to  maintain  myself) 
to  assist  one  whom  I  love,  and  to  burden  no- 
body. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  my  spirits  fail  I 
me  with  my  failing  health ;  but  God  is  gra- 
cious to  the  feeble,  and  my  trust  is  in  him." 

As  she  said  tliis,  a  peaceful  smile  passed 
over  her  features,  like  sunshine  through  a  I 
wintry  cloud.    And  then,  as  if  unwilling  to 
occupy  my  time  with  what  was  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  she  unfolded  a  large 
portfolio  of  drawings,  and  spread  them  before 
me,  without  either  vanity  or  affectation,  Bay- 
ing, in  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  who^ 
tones  my  ear  will  never  lose,  "  I  hear,  Misi  'I 
Irvine,  that  you  draw  beautifully.    May  I 
tell  you  one  thing,  amongst  the  many  that  I 
have  learned  by  experience?    These  per 
formances  of  my  early  years  have  pased 
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through  a  severe  ordeal ;  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  Bplendid  drawing-rooms,  when  my 
fatlier  weis  a  wealtliy  man,  and  passed  from 
one  fair  hand  to  anotlier,  to  receive  the  most 
extravagiint  encomiums  that  flattery  could 
bestow.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
have  been  shown  about  as  pattern-cards,  to 
prove  that  I  am  really  worth  my  pay.  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  in  one  case  the  enco- 
miums have  been  as  much  too  profuse  as  the 
criticisms  and  condemnations  in  the  other; 
indeed,  scarcely  anything  was  ever  said  in 
their  favour  when  they  were  exhibited  merely 
as  works  of  art,  the  production  of  a  lady's 
hand,  which  has  not  been  unsaid  since  a 
prif«  was  set  upon  them." 

**  And  how,"  I  asked,  "  were  you  able  to 
bear  tlie  change?  were  you  not  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  and  chagrin  ?" 

My  friend  looked  really  amused  when  she 
replied,  "  As  I  knew  at  first  they  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  I  set  down  for  nothing  all 
the  praises  that  went  beyond  that ;  and  by 
treating  all  the  disparaging  remarks  they 
are  now  subjected  to  in  the  same  way,  I  am 
able  to  balance  the  two  accounts,  and  think 
them  moderate  still.  We  must  all  have  a 
standard  of  our  own,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace.  The  world  is  a  capricious 
tyrant,  ruling  us  by  so  many  different  laws, 
that  unless  wc  think,  judge,  and  determine 
for  ourselves,  there  is  not  only  great  danger 
that  our  thoughts,  judgments,  and  determi- 
nations in  matters  of  minor  importance,  will 
become  weak  and  confused,  but  that  we  shall 
lose  sight  of  tliat  clear  undeviating  line 
which  separates  good  from  evil." 

*'  Speaking  of  the  world  in  general,  I  ful- 
ly agree  with  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  with  re- 
gard to  our  particular  friends,  surely  their 
opinions  may  sometimes  be  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  our  own." 

"Our  friends,"  she  replied,  "are  in  this 
iiense  only  parts  of  a  whole,  and  though  our 
affectionate  partiality  may  separate  them  in 
idea  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  un- 
doubtedly partake  of  the  tame  tastes,  feel- 


ings, and  prejudices  of  which  that  world  is 
composed.  Besides,  since  wc  are  all  respon- 
sible beings,  botli  here  and  hereafler,  natu- 
rally and  reasonably  suffering  what  no  one 
can  suffer  lor  us, — the  consequence  of  our 
daily  errors ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
look  well  to  our  steps,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  the  guidance  of  the  various  travel- 
lers upon  the  path  of  life,  who  frequently, 
more  willing  tlian  able  to  conduct  us  through 
its  mazes,  would  lead  us  hither  and  thitlicr, 
from  this  side  to  that,  round  by  one  way  and 
then  by  another,  until  the  evening  would 
overtake  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  should 
have  to  answer  to  the  good  master  who  had 
sent  us  with  directions  of  his  own,  that  we 
had  not  deemed  them  sufficient,  that  we  had 
listened  to  those  who  were  themselves  be- 
wildered, and  thus  had  lost  our  way. 

"  But  I  entreat  you  to  pardon  me ;  I  am 
actually  preaching  a  sermon,  when  I  had 
meant  only  to  show  you  my  drawings." 

The  fair  speaker  then  rose,  and  aAer  ring- 
ing the  bell,  pressed  me  to  partake  of  her 
usually  solitary  tea. 

From  this  time  I  found  in  Helen  Graheime, 
all  I  could  desire  in  a  friend;  and  many 
were  the  hours  of  social  enjojrment  that  I 
spent  in  what  she  first  called  her  little  den ; 
and  where  I  soon  found  it  possible  to  forget 
everything  except  the  high  tone  of  feeling 
which  influenced  her  chnmcter;  the  noble 
generosity  ever  warming  her  heart,  and  the 
happiness  which  attends  a  close  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  refined  and  elevated  minds. 
Never  did  I  see  this  admirable  Avoman  dis- 
tressed by  paltry  cares  and  vexations,  though 
few  could  have  more  to  contend  witli ;  nor 
weighed  down  by  the  humiliations  of  morti- 
fied vanity,  though  few  had  experienced  a 
more  total  change  of  fortune.  She  had  not 
made  the  world  her  idol  even  in  the  day  of 
prosperity,  when  its  smile  was  upon  her ;  and 
therefore  her  spirit  was  not  daunted  by  its 
frowns,  nor  her  feelinge-soured  by  its  unkind- 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Not  many  eveningd  after  the  first  I  ever 
spent  with  Helen  Gralmme,  I  joined  a  mixed 
party  where  a  gentleman  was  present  who 
struck  me  forcibly  by  his  resemblance,  not 
only  to  tJie  portrait  I  have  mentioned,  but  to 
my  friend  herself. 

'*  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  dark  hair  ?" 
I  asked  of  a  lady  who  sat  near  me. 

"  Oh  !  that,"  she  replied,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  her  brow  at  the  same  time,  at  if 
the  fact  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  aloud, 
"  that  is  young  Graharoe  ;  have  you  never 
heard  of  Grahame,  of  Stapleton-lodge  ?" 

"  No ;  what  is  there  to  hear  of  him  V 

**  Nothing  good,  I  assure  you.  The  spend- 
thrifl  has  wasted  his  father's  property,  some 
say,  broken  his  heart ;  and  now,  do  you  know, 
he  drinks  dreadfully.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  any  one  should  think  of  inviting  him  to 
an  evening  party." 

^  I  understand  he  is  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, when  quite  himself,"  observed  another 
lady.  *'  But  drunkenness  is  such  an  odious 
vice,  one  never  can  forget  it" 

My  cousin,  Jane,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  a  conference  held  upon  the  follies  and 
vices  of  mankind,  now  joined  us,  and  with 
bitter  invectives  expressed  her  horror  that  so 
shocking  a  creature  should  be  asked  to 
meet  us. 

Grahame,  who  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some man,  had  now  risen,  and  joined  a 
group  of  ladies,  who,  whatever  they  might 
say  or  think  of  him,  when  absent,  looked 
evidently  well  pleased  with  his  presence. 
From  them  he  arrived  by  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication at  the  part  of  the  room  where  we 
were  sealed.  He  had  the  most  independent, 
yet  most  insinuating  manner  of  pleasing  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen,  so  that,  while 
you  were  actually  fascinate^^  by  his  conver- 
sation, you  felt  almost  piqued  that  he  had 
taken  so  little  pains  to  render  it  flattering  or 
agreeable:  and,  while  many  were  severe 
upon  his  character,  all  the  young,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  old,  were  won  by  his  address. 

*'  Now,"  thought  I,  ^  My  cousin  Jane  will 


show  her  just  abhorrence  of  his  conduct; 
and  when  he  took  a  vacant  place  between 
us,  I  turned  to  observe  the  indignation  of  her 
countenance,  and  listened  for  the  well-merit- 
ed reproofs  which  I  felt  convinced  die  would 
bestow  upon  him." 

''  It  is  a  long  time,"  said  he,  "  since  I  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Morris." 

My  cousin  bowed  not  ungraciously,  and 
said,  it  was,  indeed,  a  long  time  nnce  they 
had  met 

"  The  last  time,"  he  continued,  "  was  on 
the  day  of  that  romantic  excursion,  when  the 
storm  overtook  us  halfway  up  the  mountain, 
and  you  were  the  only  woman  who  had  the 
courage  to  stsmd  with  me  upon  that  tremen- 
dous precipice,  and  watch  the  lightning 
playing  at  our  feet" 

"  When  I  borrowed  a  cloak  of  the  shep- 
herd's wife,  and  put  on  the  shepherd's  hat 
and  looked " 

"  As  you  ought  to  look, — the  genius  of  the 
valley  below,  protecting  it  from  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  Do  you  not  think  it  is  worth 
all  the  tame  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  now 
and  tlien  to  spend  a  day  like  this  amongst 
the  hills,  with  nothing  but  the  purple  heather 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  blue  heavens  above 
our  heads  ?" 

«Ido." 

*'  Then,  why  are  we  so  sparing  of  an  en- 
joyment which  may  at  any  time  be  ours  ? 
What  say  you  to  a  party  on  the  river  to 
Heaton  Grove,  where  I  understand  the  woods 
arc  delightful  1    Will  you  go  ?" 

"With all  my  heart" 

And  thus  the  conversation  went  on,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  until  interrupted  by 
some  common-place  remark  from  me,  which 
seemed  to  break  the  charm ;  for  Grahame 
immediately  turned,  and  addressing  me  in  a 
grave  and  earnest  manner,  said,  *'  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  having  been  introduced  to 
you ;  but  as  you  are  the  lady  who  has  kindly 
visited  my  poor  sister,  I  know  you  will  pa^ 
don  me,  when  I  say  that  I  have  made  my 
way  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  room, 
by  slow  advances,  and  circuitous  march,  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  you.** 
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"  What  I  have  done  solely  for  my  own 
gratification,"  I  replied,  "  cannot  surely  enti- 
tle me  to  your  thanks." 

"  But  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  be- 
ing thankful  for  favours  yet  to  come ;  and  I 
am  living  in  the  hope  that  your  first  visit 
may  not  be  your  last  Poor  Helen  was  once 
the  idol  of  that  society  from  which  she  is  now 
excluded. — And  for  what?  Because  she 
teaches  to  tlie  children  of  these  people  the 
accomplishments  by  wliich  society  is  enli- 
vened and  adorned." 

"  What  a  marked  difference  is  shewn  by 
the  world  in  its  treatment  of  men  and  wo- 
men." 

**  Your  remark  is  but  too  just,  Miss  Irvine. 
Only  think  of  me  for  one  moment  (I  ask  no 
more) — a  spendthrifl,  who  has  ruined  his 
father — a  man  without  any  honourable  means 
of  existing — to  say  nothing  of  my  present 
habitE>,  which  are  well  known  to  every  one 
here ;  yet  so  long  as  I  can  wear  broadcloth, 
and  drink  wine,  and  tell  a  good  story,  and 
talk  of  the  hounds  I  once  kept,  there  will 
still  be  gentlemen  so  liberal  as  to  invite  me 
to  their  dinners,  and  ladies  so  generous  as  to 
dance  with  me,  laugh  with  me,  and  plan  par- 
lies of  pleasure  of  which  I  am  to  be  one  ;  while 
my  sister,  the  noblest,  the  most  dignified,  the 
purest  minded  of  women,  pines  in  her  soli- 
tude, unheeded,  and  may  not  join  the  circles 
which  she  is  only  too  good  to  adorn,  because, 
forsooth !  she  prefers  maintaining  herself  by 
her  own  exertions,  to  that  worst  of  all  sla- 
very, dependence  on  the  great  Will  you, 
Miss  Irvine,  visit  my  poor  sister  sometimes  1 
Will  you  cheer  her  loneliness,  and  make 
her  feel  that  she  is  not  altogether  desolate  ?" 

"She  cannot  be  desolate  while  she  has 
a  brother  so  kindly  interested  for  her  happi- 
ness." 

'^  Ah !  I  find  you  do  not  know  me.  I  owe 
your  patience  in  listening  to  me  to  your  ig- 
norance of  who  I  am." 

"  Are  not  others  equally  patient  who  know 
you  better  1" 

'<And  thus,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone, 
^  they  prove  themselves  to  be  pretenders  to 
a  greater  love  of  virtue  than  they  really  feel. 


We  who  are  called  men  of  the  world,  ac- 
quire great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
We  hear  the  cry  that  is  set  up  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  we  come  into  the  presence  of  vir- 
tuous women,  where  charity,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  prevail ;  for,  how  few !  how  very 
few !  appear  to  remember  our  transgressions 
against  us,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  flattery 
of  profane  lips.  Yet  this  charity,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  of  rather  an  eva- 
nescent nature,  and  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  ladies  to  their  own  fire-sides ;  where, 
if  my  Ariel  tells  me  right,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  vilify  the  character  of  him  upon 
whom  they  have  so  lately  bestowed  their 
sweetest  smiles.    Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Irvine  1" 

"No,  no;  you  are  too  severe.  Women 
are  misguided  in  their  judgment  of  men,  by 
the  artificial  rules  established  in  society,  which 
confuse  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and 
where  they  know  one  man  to  be  addicted  to 
vices  which  they  abhor,  tliey  have  so  much 
reason  to  suspect  others,  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  fix  a  definite  line 
by  which  to  mark  their  approbation  or  con- 
tempt." 

"  It  is  my  turn  now  to  complain  of  your  se- 
verity," said  Grahame,  laughing,  "  Then 
you  know  my  conduct  to  be  bad,  but  you 
suspect  that  of  so  many  others  to  be  no  bet- 
ter, that  you  will  not  single  me  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  your  especial  abhorrence." 

« I  think  nothing  that  I  have  heard  of  your 
conduct  so  bad,"  I  replied,  "  as  the  coohiess 
and  indifference  with  which  you  speak  of  it 
yourself." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Irvine :  you  might  have 
told  me  to  begone  in  gentler  words." 

As  he  said  this  he  rose,  and  turning  for  an 
instant  towards  me,  our  eyes  met 

The  woman  who  would  not  flirt,  who 
would  not  please  where  elie  ought  not — in 
short,  who  would  act  prudently  and  conscien- 
tiously, should  be  very  careful  of  her  eyes. 
The  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  into  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  look,  in  order  that  we 
may  read  the  truth.  While  tlie  lips  are 
closed  in  secrecy,  the  eye  will  oflen  betray 
what  the  heart  is  most  solicitous  to  conceal ; 
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and  she  who  would  pronounce  a  repulse, 
must  he  ever  watchful  of  a  wandering  glance. 
The  eye,  that  wonder-working  miracle  of  in- 
telligence, is  capable  of  unveiling,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  pretensions  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed hypocrite ;  of  giving  bitterness  to  jest, 
and  sweetness  to  reproof;  of  unsaying  what 
tlie  lips  have  said;  of  freezing  the  fountain 
that  was  flowing  fresh  and  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  of  melting  into  tenderness  the 
flinty  bosom  tliat  was  steeled  against  the 
voice  of  pity. 

What  was  written  in  my  eyes  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say ;  but  Grahanie  seated  himself  beside  me, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  him  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  repeated  my  visit 
to  Helen,  whose  character  I  found  more  in- 
teresting the  nearer  I  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach towards  that  intimacy  which  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  temporal 
blessing  of  my  life.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  something  of  ab- 
straction in  her  manner,  which  I  was  unable 
to  understand,  not  knowing  the  anxiety  that 
was  preying  upon  her  susceptible  mind,  and 
undermining  her  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion. We  were  conversing  on  subjects  which 
excited  her  to  energy  and  warmth,  but  I  ob- 
served that  she  of\en  paused  suddenly,  and 
turned  her  head  in  the  attitude  of  listening 
when  the  wind  rushed  past  the  windows,  or 
when  a  step  was  heard  pacing  along  the 
quiet  street  below.  At  last  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Helen  started  up  with 
hope  and  gladness  in  her  eye,  exclaiming,  "It 
is  my  brother." 

I  enquired  if  he  had  been  long  from  home  ? 
— "  Oh  no  !  only  at  a  dinner  party." 

She  then  continued,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
manner,  "  You  do  not  know  (Heaven  grant 
you  never  may !)  what  it  is  to  doubt." — Her 
words  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
her  brother,  and  she  turned  to  receive  him, 
with  a  smile  that  might  almost  have  wooed  a 
spirit  from  the  bowers  of  bliss.  Would  tliat 
it  could  have  kept  a  sinner  from  the  haunts 
of  vice! 


Grahame  had  torn  himself  away  at  ao 
early  hour  from  the  convivial  board ;  and  hit 
sister,  aware  of  the  struggle  such  an  effort 
must  have  cost  him,  devoted  herself  to  his 
amusement  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and 
animation,  stimulated  by  the  real  happiness 
of  feeling  that  he  was  again  safely  and  se- 
curely at  her  side,  and  that  one  hour  a^ 
temptation  had  passed  over  without  its 
victim. 

I  know  not  how  far  my  own  conversa- 
tion contributed  to  the  enjo3anent  of  this 
evening ;  but  it  was  one  over  which  memory 
still  lingers,  and  from  which  time  has  notjret 
eflaced  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  remen>- 
ber  to  have  made  to  earthly  happiness. 

Grahame  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  sort 
of  mastery  over  the  minds  of  others — a 
power  which  he  was  best  pleased  to  exer- 
cise, in  turning  serious  things  to  ridicule,  un- 
veiling false  pretensions,  and  lowering  the 
standard  of  human  intellect:  when,  therefore, 
he  chose  to  lay  down  his  oflcnsive  weapons, 
and  to  enter  unarmed  into  the  social  inter- 
course of  life,  his  looks,  words,  and  most  tri- 
fling acts  of  kindness,  possessed  a  tenfold 
charm,  arising  pardy  from  the  warm,  sincere, 
and  earnest  feeling,  which  accompanied 
them.  With  this  feeling,  his  intercourse 
with  his  sister  was  invariably  marked ;  and, 
while  he  professed  himself  incapable  of  lov- 
ing any  other  creature  in  the  world,  my 
vanity  was  piqued  at  finding  myself  so  total- 
ly excluded ;  and  that  fatal  yearning  of  the 
heart  was  awakened  in  mine,  to  appropriate 
to  itself  some  secret  treasure,  to  erect  some 
altar  even  to  an  unknown  Gk>d, 

*^  For  pilgrim  dreamt  at  midnight  kour  to  Tiaii, 
And  weep,  and  worship  there." 

Nor  was  I  long  in  discovering,  that  in  an 
affection  pure,  deep,  and  ardent,  I,  as  that 
sister's  friend,  might  possibly  become  a  pa^ 
taker ;  and,  without  calculation  of  the  conse- 
quences, I  tried  with  fresh  energy,  my 
powers  of  pleasing.  What  was  the  motive 
which  impelled  me  onward,  I  scarcely  know. 
It  might  be  a  vain  and  foolish  ambition,  to 
obtain  the  affections  of  one  who  was  said  to 
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be  incapable  of  loving.  Whatever  it  was,  I 
unquestionably  had  my  reward:  whatever 
it  was,  the  moving-spring  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  which  I  attached  to 
the  object ;  lor  when  I  first  listened  to  pro- 
fessions of  attachment,  humble,  deep,  and  un- 
changeable, from  this  man  of  pride  and  po- 
verty, I  felt  aa  if  I  had  gained  the  world. 

Let  no  woman,  who  would  not  steep  her 
bread  in  bitterness,  and  her  pillow  in  tears — 
who  would  not  have  her  brow  oversha- 
dowed with  grey  hairs,  her  checks  blanched 
by  a  premature  and  deadly  paleness,  her 
eye  too  dim  for  tears,  her  voice  too  faint  for 
prayer,  and  her  step  too  feeble  for  the  bur- 
den of  the  day — be  led  on  by  pity,  admira- 
tion, vanity,  or  any  other  power  or  impulse 
to  love  "  the  man  whom  she  esteems  not." 
There  are  other  afflictions  in  this  world 
which  break  tlie  natural  heart,  and  bow 
down  tlie  aspiring  spirit,  and  quench  the 
buoyant  hopes  of  youth — but  none  can  be 
like  unto  this ;  for  it  poisons  the  very  springs 
of  tenderness  and  afl'ection,  and  pursues  us 
like  a  merciless  enemy,  even  into  the  sanc- 
tuary; where,  amidst  holy  thoughts,  and 
fervent  supplications,  there  falls  upon  the 
soul  a  cold  and  heavy  sense  of  lonelinesss, 
an  aching  want  of  one  who  is  not  near  to 
bow  the  knee,  and  sue  with  us  for  pardon 
and  salvation. 

To  love  with  ardour  and  constancy  one 
"whom  we  esteem  not,"  some  hold  to  be 
impossible ;  and  so  unquestionably  it  is  to  a 
well-regulated  and  rightly-influenced  mind ; 
but,  amongst  the  multitudinous  mass  of  hu- 
man beings,  how  many  minds  are  not  thus 
regulated  and  influenced — how  many  are  di- 
vided between  earth  and  heaven,  loving  the 
things  of  this  world,  yet  longing  after  ano- 
ther !  It  is  to  tliat  such  this  warning  must  ap- 
ply ;  for  such  was  I,  at  the  time  of  my  inti- 
macy with  the  brother  of  Ellen  Grahame, 
who,  shut  out  from  all  confidential  inter- 
course, except  with  his  sister,  loved  me  the 
better,  tliat  I  dared  to  break  through  the 
shackles  of  society  for  her  sake  and  his. 
I  had,  it  is  true,  my  share  of  suflering 
to   endure,   for   both:— my  friendship  for 


Helen  was  laughed  at  as  an  affecta- 
tion of  romance;  the  was  called  the  *^ pic- 
turesque young  woman,"  and  I  the  lady  pa- 
tronness ;  but  when  my  intimacy  with  her 
brother  was  suspected,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  horror  of  some  of  my  friends,  especially 
my  cousin  Jane,  who,  for  her  part,  would 
never  encourage  the  advances  of  a  man 
whose  character  she  did  not  approve. 

I  was  not  naturally  ill-natured,  nor  was  it 
any  gratification  to  me  to  make  a  tart  reply ; 
but  I  could  not  help  reminding  her  of  the 
evening  when  she  and  this  desperate  char- 
acter were  engaged  in  such  close  and  ear- 
nest conversatidn. 

"But  you  must  remember,"  she  replied, 
"  that  I  purposely  left  my  seat  and  went  to 
another  part  of  the  room." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  when  his  attention 
was  absorbed  by  another  lady,  yet  not  until 
you  had  agreed  to  join  him  in  a  party  of 
pleasure." 

Experience,  always  allowed  to  be  an  able 
and  powerful  teacher,  is  most  instructive  in 
what  relates  to  our  intercourse  witli  what  is 
called  the  world,  because  the  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence  of  familiar  events,  all 
tending  to  the  developement  of  character, 
places  the  human  mind  in  its  infinite  varie- 
ties, perpetually  under  our  observation. 

Before  twenty  years  had  rolled  over  my 
head,  I  had  become  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
pleasing ;  and  so  habitual  tlie  practice  of  it 
was,  that  my  labours  of  love  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  my  own  sphere  in  society ; 
and  so  difficult  did  I  find  it  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  complaints  of  poverty  or  suflering, 
that  my  purse  was  first  drained,  and  then 
my  ingenuity  put  to  the  rack  for  expedients 
to  relieve,  assist,  or  comfort  But  the  great- 
est trial  to  my  patience  was  in  the  constant 
visitations  of  persons,  in  whose  aflkirs  I  had 
no  interest,  but  whom  I  was  still  unable  to 
part  from  without  an  invitation  to  come 
again.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happened, 
when  I  had  commenced  a  favourite  book, 
set  apart  an  evening  for  a  particular  friend, 
or  planned  an  agreeable  excursion,  in  step- 
ped a  very  distant  relation,  the  widow  of  an 
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inii-keeper,  who  remembered  my  mother 
when  a  bride,  and  had  brought  her  work, 
and  her  eldest  son,  to  spend  a  long  day  with 
me.  Or,  in  the  noon-tide  heat  of  summer, 
there  would  come  a  bevy  of  young  women, 
dressed  in  red,  from  my  father's  farm,  say- 
ing, (though  the  fact  had  escaped  my  me- 
mory) that  I  had  kindly  invited  them  the 
last  time  I  was  there.  Add  to  which,  there 
were  dabblers  in  the  fine  arts,  who  came  to 
see  my  bust  of  Apollo,  my  pictures,  medal- 
lions, and  all  sorts  of  niceties,  wliich  I  had 
studiously  collected  for  the  gratification  of 
my  visitors — flower-fanciers,  who  came  to 
see  my  carnations — young  girls  who  had  no 
pianos  at  home,  and  came  to  practise  upon 
mine — sons  and  daughters  of  my  very  dear 
friends,  to  whom  I  had  offered  to  teach 
Italian — in  short,  the  labours  of  Hercules 
were  nothing  to  mine  ;  and  to  the  labour 
was  added  no  trifling  accompaniment  of 
vexation — such  as,  my  best  engravings  lent 
out  to  copy,  and  sent  home  with  a  blot  of 
ink  upon  the  best  face — my  Roman  head 
returned  wiiliout  a  nose — and  the  most  va- 
luable books  of  my  library  not  returned  at 
all.  But  I  was  patient  and  long  suflering ; 
and  the  praises  of  my  goodness,  the  thanks 
for  my  bounty,  the  flattery  of  my  talents,  and 
the  insatiable  love  of  pleasing,  spurred  me 
on,  until  I  ceased  to  have  a  moment  that 
coula  be  called  my  own ;  and  the  prime  min- 
ister himself  could  hardly  have  his  waking 
thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  more  full  than 
mine  were  of  floating  visions  of  indefinite 
good  and  certain  evil. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  sci- 
ence of  winning  hearts  my  studies  were  con- 
fined to  my  own  sex  only.  I  had  my  com- 
plement of  lovers;  and  since  I  could  not 
marry,  I  pitied  them  all.  Indeed,  my  refu- 
sals, wrung  from  me  by  necessity,  were 
couched  in  such  gentle  words,  and  accom- 
panied by  so  much  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion, that  I  believe  the  attachments  which 
they  pronounced  unchangeable  would  really 
have  proved  so,  had  their  termination  rested 
with  me.  It  was  so  harrowing  to  my  feel- 
ings to  occ€ision  a  moment's  pain  to  any 


one,  that  I  shrunk  with  horror  from  inflicting 
what  they  told  me  would  be  nothing  lese 
than  death  upon  those  who  loved  me  so  de- 
votedly. But  experience  here,  aa  in  many 
other  cases,  taught  me  to  be  more  sparing 
of  my  sympathy;  for  I  soon  found,  that 
from  this  death  my  admirers  were  blesRd 
with  a  very  speedy  resurrection.  One  who 
had  sat  down,  with  loaded  pistols  on  the  ta- 
ble, ready  to  shoot  himself  at  a  certain  hour, 
was  married  in  three  weeks ;  another,  whom 
I  had  driven  into  banishment  to  the  wilds  of 
America,  did  certainly  emigrate,  with  a 
companion  more  willing  to  share  his  fate; 
and  a  third,  who  had  declared  hia  determi- 
nation to  drown  his  passion  in  the  din  of  war, 
entered  into  the  tobacco  trade,  and  became 
a  stout  and  wealthy  man.  Thus  I  was  re- 
lieved from  the  torturing  anxiety  I  felt  for 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  my  lovers,  and 
the  remorse  which  must  have  been  mine, 
had  I  found  myself  really  the  destroyer  of 
either. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  human  mind  than  its  ca- 
pability of  suflering.    I  never  loved  but  once, 
and  that  attachment  cost  roe  more  than  all 
the  other  troubles  of  my  life.    So  far  as  it 
might  aid  my  purpose,  I  should  be  willing  { 
to  recall  that  season  of  trial,  to  dive  into  the 
abyss  of  memory  and  bring  up  the  bitter 
weeds  which  overspread  and  choaked  the 
natural  springs  of  hope  and  energy  in  my 
heart ;  but  there  is  no  language  capable  of 
conveying  an  idea  of  what  the  heart  that  has 
fell  alone  can  understand.    We  may  speak 
of  the  ordinary  calamities  of  life,  because  we 
usually  address  ourselves  to  those  who  have 
experienced  tlie  same ;  but  there  are  sufier- 
ings  of  which  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription, as  to  tell  of  the  impression  made 
by  a  dream,  of  which  we  may  indeed  rekite 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  but  that  which 
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constituted  the  vividness,  the  life,  the  essence 
of  the  vision,  must  be  ours,  and  ours  only. 

In  referring  to  this  part  of  my  life  I  am 
able  to  recollect  notlung  but  what  bore  some 
relation  to  tlie  moving  spring  of  all  my 
thfiughts  and  actions.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  neglected  any  of  the  various  claims  upon 
my  attention,  which  I  had  myself  established ; 
but  I  know  that  I  performed  my  wonted 
routine  of  occupations  with  more  heaviness 
and  languor,  and  that,  although  I  had  long 
neglected  the  duty  of  prayer  for  myself,  I 
then  learned  to  pray  earnestly  and  diligently 
for  another. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  able  and  popular 
writer,  that  even  if  prayer  had  never  been 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  we  should  still  have  ap- 
plied to  it  as  a  necessary  resource  from  the 
very  weakness  of  nature.  It  was  in  this 
way,  despairing,  helpless,  and  utterly  desti- 
tute of  power  in  myself,  that  I  offered  up 
petitions  for  the  better  guidance  of  one  whose 
happiness  was  of  more  importance  to  me 
than  my  own.  I  had  heard  of  gracious  and 
almost  miraculous  answers  to  prayer,  and 
for  some  time  deceived  myself  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous hope  tliat  I,  who  had  hitherto 
neglected  to  lay  hold  of  this  blessed  privi- 
lege, might  just  kneel  down  and  pray  for 
any  particular  good  which  I  chose  to  specify, 
and  that  my  prayer  would  be  granted.  .  But 
my  presumption  had  its  cure—and,  in  my 
own  condemnation,  I  had  cause  to  bless  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
appointed. 

Helen  Grahame  was  fully  aware  of  the 
attachment  which  existed  between  her  bro- 
ther and  myself,  and  oAen  thanked  me  with 
tears  of  gratitude  for  having  cheered  him 
with  tlie  happy  thought  that,  when  she  was 
gone,  he  would  have  one  friend  left  behind. 
Nor  were  her  tears  those  of  gratitude  alone 
— she  sometimes  spared  from  her  own  hard 
lot  the  most  tender  sympathy  for  mine — that 
I  should  have  fixed  my  afTcctions  upon  one 
whose  character  and  circumstances  were  so 
ill-calculated  to  increase  my  happiness. 

"  Grahame  has  a  kind  and  generous  heart," 
she  would  say,  '*  but  you  must  never  marry 


him  until "  and  then  her  voice  would 

falter  between  hope  and  despair.  "The 
sister  who  was  born  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  him,  upon  whom  he  has  a  natural  claim, 
has  no  right,  even  if  she  had  the  inclination, 
to  cast  him  off;  but  to  continue  a  connexion 
of  this  kind  is  very  different  from  establish- 
ing a  new  one.  Be  kind  to  my  brother,  I 
beseech  you,  for  your  regard  may  help  to 
save  him.  Show  him  that  you  tliink  him 
wortli  your  solicitude,  but  on  no  account,  I 
entreat  you,  enter  into  any  sort  of  engage- 
ment with  him,  nor  sacrifice  one  iota  of  your 
own  respectabihty,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  for  his  sake.  Such  a  sacrifice  would 
be  unspeakably  calamitous  to  you,  and  could 
be  of  little  service  to  him ;  for  such  are  the 
necessary  laws  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  female  character,  that,  should  a  woman 
descend  but  one  step  from  her  proper  station 
to  draw  up  a  man  who  has  fallen  below  his, 
she  is  not  only  unable  to  assist  him  who  will 
not  assist  himself,  but  becomes  inevitably  in- 
volved in  his  degradation." 

I  was  sitting  with  Helen  late  one  evening, 
my  sister  having  agreed  to  call  for  me  on 
her  return  from  a  party,  when  my  friend  dis- 
closed to  me  more  tlian  she  had  ever  done 
before  of  her  past  life  and  change  of  fortune. 

'^I  do  not  like  to  dwell  much  upon  this 
theme,"  she  said,  "  for  when  I  speak  of  my 
parents  and  the  home  I  once  enjoyed,  I  feel 
my  failing  health  too  keenly,  and  the  want 
of  those  comforts  which  a  weakly  frame  is 
apt  to  make  us  pine  for.  The  natural  heart 
is  affected  by  natural  things,  and  human  ten- 
derness ever  accompanies  human  weakness ; 
thus,  while  I  weep  too  oflen  when  I  think  of 
my  own  mother,  and  turn  too  fondly  to  her 
past  kindness  when  treated  harshly  by 
strangers,  my  desire  is  to  tliink  more  and 
more  of  that  Parent  whose  arm  is  still  near 
to  support  me,  of  that  home  where  the  weary 
may  find  everlasting  rest,  and  of  those  com- 
forts which  are  mercifully  provided  for  the 
helpless  and  llie  needy." 

I  replied,  that  we  did  well  to  look  to  the 
rest  tliat  was  eternal,  for  this  world  had  litde 
to  offer. 
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^  I  believe,"  she  continued,  "  that  the  true 
Christian  may  enjoy  a  degree  of  peace, 
which  almost  deserves  the  name  of  rest,  even 
in  this  life.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
world  as  of  our  own  hearts,  that  we  are  so 
tossed  about  by  contending  interests,  and 
worn  by  paltry  cares  and  vexations.  If  we 
first  love  God,  and  then  tlie  creatures  he  has 
formed  ai\er  his  own  image,  we  shall  be  able 
to  regard  the  world,  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  without  eitlier  attaching  to  it  Uie  im- 
portance that  is  felt  only  by  servile  minds,  or 
the  contempt  which  is  assumed  along  with  a 
pretence  to  superior  wisdom ;  but  if  we  first 
love  the  world,  we  shall  find  neither  time 
nor  ability  to  devote  our  tlioughts  to  the 
author  of  it ;  and,  however  faithful  our  ser- 
vice may  be,  we  must  still  look  to  the  world 
for  our  reward,  and  to  a  jealous  God  for  our 
punishment 

^  Let  me  warn  you,  my  dear  friend,  against 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
It  is  an  amiable  desire  which  leads  you  on, 
but  you  must  have  learned  by  this  time  the 
utter  impossibility  of  gratifying  all  tlie  wishes 
of  all  your  friends ;  and  there  is  an  economy 
of  time  and  thought  which  is  necessary  ia 
order  that  wc  may  husband  our  powers  for 
more  useful  purposes.  Nothing  can  look 
more  like  virtue  at  first  sight,  than  to  spend 
all  your  time,  your  tlioughts  and  talents,  in 
the  service  of  otliers;  but  may  not  these 
valuable  faculties  and  possessions  be  frittered 
away  in  things  of  very  trifling  importance, 
when  they  might,  with  just  the  same  degree 
of  kind  and  generous  feeling,  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed  1" 

The  evening  was  now  growing  late,  and, 
as  hour  af\er  hour  passed  on,  Helen  became 
more  grave  and  silent,  until  her  cheerfulness 
entirely  gave  way,  and  she  could  speak  on 
no  theme  but  one. 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,  "  you  are  with  me 
now  for  the  first  time  in  my  hour  of  weakness 
— tlie  midnight  hour — when  my  brother  heis 
not  returned !" 

She  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  her  narrow 
apartment,  and  I  had  no  consolation  to  offer. 


except  a  few  empty  words  of  hope  thai  he 
would  soon  be  here. 

^He  will,  I  doubt  not,"  she  answered— 
"but  how?" 

I  had  never  beheld  him  except  as  a  man 
of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  was  unable  to 
picture  him,  even  to  my  imagination,  in  any 
other  character. 

''  We  are  all  that  are  left  of  a  fallen  famfly," 
she  went  on,  ^'the  last  of  a  blighted  name; 
but  this  would  be  nothing  if  my  poor  brother 
could  but  lay  down  his  head  at  night  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  hia  slumbers. 

The  midnight  hour  was  now  passed,  and 
Helen  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro  with  weary 
and  irregular  stepe.  Her  hollow  cheeks  had 
grown  more  pale  and  haggard,  from  the  want 
of  natural  repose ;  and  her  dark  eyes  more 
bright  and  flashing,  with  the  lever  bumingf 
in  her  veins.  Her  long  raven  locks  had 
been  thrown  back  from  her  forehead,  as  if  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  brain ;  and  it  might 
be  with  a  slight  touch  of  impatience,  arising 
from  her  disorder,  and  the  many,  many  timet 
she  had  paced  the  floor  at  the  same  hour  of 
night,  when  no  eye  was  upon  her  save  that 
which  seetli  in  darkness  as  at  noon-day. 

Oh !  were  it  possible  for  man  to  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  woman's  heart,  to  know  all  her 
fervent  love,  her  deep  anxiety,  her  burning 
hopes,  her  aching  fears,  her  devotedness,  her 
zeal,  her  foi^tfuhiees  of  self^  he  would  surely 
sometimes  tear  himself  away  from  that  fel- 
lowship which  is  not  of  the  heart,  to  mitigate 
her  anguisli,  and  snatch  her  from  a  prema- 
ture but  lingering  death ! 

The  brother  of  this  incomparable  woman 
came  at  last — and  howl  We  heard  the 
tread  of  many  feet,  and  one  rude  laugh,  be- 
fore the  bell  was  wrung  with  a  violence  thai 
made  us  start ;  for  Helen  had  been  so  care- 
ful that  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  should 
be  asleep,  and  unconscious  of  what  might  i 
pass,  that  we  had  spoken  sofUy  and  seldom 
for  the  last  hour.  She  now  took  up  the  lamp 
in  silence,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow.  I  did 
so,  and  received  it  from  her  hand  when  we 
had  reached  the  door,  which  she  unbolted  as 
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quickly,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
I  had  seen  her  a  few  moments  before,  lan- 
guid, weary,  and  almost  helpless  as  a  child  ; 
but  she  now  stood  in  a  commanding  attitude 
before  the  jovial  crew,  who  controlled  their 
boisterous  mirth  at  her  presence,  while  she 
received  her  brother,  reeling  from  their  arms, 
steadied  him  along  the  passage,  and  up 
stairs,  without  a  word,  except  to  tell  me  to 
bar  the  door  and  remain  below ;  and  if  my 
sister  should  call,  to  go  quietly,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  her  again. 

Awed  into  obedience  by  her  firmness,  dig- 
nity, and  self-possession,  I  did  as  she  direct- 
ed ;  but  when  all  again  was  silent  and  secure, 
I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  and  throwing  my- 
self upon  a  couch,  gave  way  to  the  natural 
horror  occasioned  by  the  spectacle  I  had  just 
witnessed  of  the  man  I  most  admired  atid 
loved — lost,  degraded  and  brutalized. 

The  woman  who  continues  to  love  the 
man  whom  she  has  seen  intoxicated,  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  these  two  facts — 
either  that  she  has  no  true  sense  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  dignity  of  tlie  human  mind,  or 
that  her  love  is  love  indeed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Helen  returned, 
still  pale ;  but  now  that  her  faint  hopes  were 
over,  and  she  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  calm, 
patient  and  resigned,  with  the  active  assi- 
duity of  an  affectionate  nurse,  she  stirred  the 
fire,  and  made  ready  some  refreshment,  as  if 
he  for  whom  she  prepared  it  was  worthy  of 
her  tenderest  care ;  nor  was  I  forgotten  in 
her  solicitude  for  him.  While  waiting  for 
the  boiling  of  the  water,  she  turned  towards 
me,  and  holding  out  her  hand — "  My  poor 
friend," — she  was  beginning  to  say, — but  we 
both  knew  it  was  no  time  for  words ;  and  the 
next  moment  I  felt  her  tears  upon  my  cheek. 

"  When  will  you  be  able  to  find  rest  for 
yourself?"  said  I. 

She  smiled,  but  made  me  no  answer. 

"  Dear  Helen,  you  cannot  drag  on  life  in 
tliis  manner." 

"  I  have  existed  in  this  manner  for  two 
years,"  said  she ;  "  you  see  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  strength  left ;"  and  so  saying,  she  took 
up  the  coffee,  and  smiled  as  she  passed  me. 


with  such  a  look  of  love  and  pity  as  I  imagine 
ministering  angels  wear,  when  they  go  forth 
upon  tlieir  errands  of  mercy. 

Soon  after  this  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  listening 
to  my  sister  and  my  cousin,  relating  the  various 
amusements,  literary  and  intellectual  of  the 
past  evening.  "Ho  w  differently  the  same  even- 
ing may  be  spent !"  thought  I,  and  was  silent 

Had  the  brother  of  my  friend  been  a  man 
of  generally  depraved  conduct,  or  dissolute 
manners,  the  fatal  spell  which  bound  me  to 
him  could  never  have  existed,  or  must  have 
been  broken  on  the  first  discovery  that  such 
was  his  real  character.  But  he  was  at  this 
lime  the  victim  of  one  \'ice  only,  into  which 
he  plunged  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  brought 
on  by  his  altered  circumstances,  and  his 
want  of  right  principle  to  bear  them  with  for- 
titude ;  and  this  vice  had  not  yet  been  long 
enough  in  operation  to  produce  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  vitiating  the 
whole  heart,  of  extinguishing  every  hope, 
and  expelling  every  laudable  desire.  He 
had  his  seasons  of  penitence,  of  which  I  was 
not  unfrequently  a  witness ; — his  visitations 
of  agony  and  remorse,  in  which  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  sister  and  to  me  for  that  encourage- 
ment which  I,  at  least,  was  unable  to  offer. 
But  Helen  had  looked  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  merciful  deal- 
ings of  providence  than  I  had.  As  we  jour- 
neyed through  the  wilderness  together,  she 
was  to  me  like  a  blessed  messenger,  who 
brought  tidings  of  wells  of  water  when  I  was 
faint  and  despairing. 

"  You  see,"  she  would  often  say,  "  my  bro- 
ther has  not  yet  lost  his  love  of  virtue.  To 
you  I  need  not  point  out  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  his  regard  for  those  whom  he  is 
able  to  respect." 

"  While  tliis  remains,"  I  replied,  "  there  is 
hope." 

"  There  is  hope  to  the  very  last,"  she  an- 
swered. "  There  was  hope  for  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  when  he  appealed  to  the  crucified 
Jesus ;  and  there  is  hope  for  the  sinner  in  his 
dying  hour.  I  own  my  spirit  faints  within  me 
at  every  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude  and 
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alienation  of  the  heart  from  God  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  continues  to  be  merciful,  and  that 
when  we  are  weak  and  powerless  to  assist 
each  other,  he  has  oflcn  his  own  wise  and 
gracious  means,  inscrutable  to  tlie  under- 
standing of  man,  by  which  he  calls  back 
his  wandering  sheep,  and  appoints  his  ser- 
vants at  the  eleventh  hour." 

With  this  melancholy  attachment,  kept 
alive  by  alternate  hope  and  fear,  sull  pray- 
ing upon  my  heart,  I  dragged  on  a  comfort- 
less existence;  but  so  great  was  my  profi- 
ciency in  the  art  of  managing  my  countenance, 
my  voice,  and  my  whole  demeanour,  that  I 
could  still  laugh  witli  the  merry,  sigh  with 
the  sad,  argue  with  the  contentious,  sentimen- 
talize with  the  poetical,  reason  with  the  pro- 
found, and  trifle  w^ith  the  gay ;  indeed  I  could 
accomplish  all  the  business  of  life  (for  of 
mine  this  was  the  business)  without  betray- 
ing the  real  state  of  my  heart  and  affection. 
There  was  one  tiling,  however,  I  could  not 
do — I  could  not  sit  down  with  a  confidential 
friend,  and  talk  over  in  perfect  openness  and 
freedom,  some  of  the  topics  which  had  been 
wont  to  interest  me  most  Here  I  was  at 
fault ;  and  consequently  some  of  my  friends 
thought  me  less  agreeable  than  formerly; 
and  no  wonder ;  for  to  be  generally  pleasing 
in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heart  should 
be  free  from  absorbing  care;  and  what 
cause  can  be  so  productive  of  care,  per- 
plexity, and  distraction  of  thought,  as  an  un- 
fortunate and  ill  placed  attachment? 

Oh  !  guard  against  this  enemy,  my  young 
friends,  as  you  would  against  one  that  is  able 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  both 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  let  your  defence  be 
a  rightly  governed  mind,  and  your  protec- 
tion the  overshadowing  love  of  your  heaven- 
ly Father ;  for  this  enemy  is  one  which  some- 
times comes  in  the  morning  of  life,  like  a 
scathing  wind  upon  the  blossoms  of  spring ; 
and  the  mind  that  was  just  putting  forth  in 
hope  and  gladness,  shrinks  back,  and  con- 
tracts witliin  the  narrow  precints  of  despair 
— becomes  fettered  with  heavy  bonds,  that 
cannot  be  broken,  and  laden  with  a  weight 
that  no  ader  circumstance  can  remove.     It 


may  seem  childish  or  romantic  to  dwell  thw 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  passion,  prover- 
bial for  its  lightness  and  buoyancy;  but  there 
are  hearts  from  which,  tliough  the  cause  may 
be  forgotten,  its  melancholy  effects  will  never 
be  eflfaced. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  a  long  story,  told  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  by  an  old  foxhunter,  a  note  from 
Helen  Grahame  was  put  into  my  hand.  I 
affected  to  receive  it  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  folded  it  in  my  fingers,  with  my 
head  turned  towards  the  sapient  narrator  for 
full  five  minutes  longer.  At  last,  afler  help- 
ing him  to  laugh,  as  I  had  ofVen  done  before, 
at  what  he  called  a  capital  joke  put  upon  the 
village  schoolmaster,  I  took  an  opxx>rtunity  of 
escaping,  and  opening  the  note  in  my  own 
chamber,  read  as  follows : 

"Come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
bring  a  physician  with  you,  for  my  brother  is 
dangerously  ill." 

A  slight  line  was  drawn  through  this,  and 
another  sentence  hastily  added: — Come 
alone:  the  physician  must  not  find  yon 
here." 

With  trembling  steps  I  hurried  on  to  see 
my  friend,  and  share  in  her  anxiety,  however 
deep  its  cause  might  be.    I  found  her  watch- 
ing beside  her  brother,  whose  flushed  coun- 
tenance, burning  hand,  and  wandering  eye, 
bespoke  an  alarming  state  of  irritation.    A 
dangerous  fever  was  pronounced  to  be  his 
malady ;  and  all  the  little  consolation  I  en- 
joyed, and  which  Helen  was  too  i^nerous  to 
deny  me,  was  that  of  providing,  out  of  the 
liberal  allowance  with  which  my  father  indul- 
ged his  children,  those  comforts  and  neces- 
saries that  would  otherwise  have  been  be- 
yond tlie  reach  of  my  poor  friend. 

**  I  am  not  sb  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
true  affection,"  she  said,  *'as  to  deny  you 
tliis  gratification ;  especially  as  my  own  re- 
cources,  depending  upon  my  daily  labours, 
are  now  cut  off.  I  once  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  giving ;  and  from  what  I  remember 
of  it,  I  know  that  you  are  more  blest  than  I 
in  receiving." 

The  fear  of  exciting  suspicion  prevenled 
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my  being  often  present  with  Helen  in  her  dis- 
tress, but  my  thoughts  were  with  her  always  in 
that  little  darkened  chamber,  while  my  tears 
and  prayers  upon  my  sleepless  pillow  bore 
witness  alone  to  the  agony  that  wrung  my 
heart  Prayers,  such  as  I  had  never  breatlied 
before,  seemed  now  the  only  language  in 
which  I  could  unburden  my  griefs ;  and  while 
comparatively  reckless  of  my  own  eternal 
safety,  I  entreated  for  one  who  was  now  una- 
ble to  ask  for  himself,  that  he  might  be  restored 
to  life— to  life,— indeed,  to  ail  that  constitutes 
the  vitality  of  our  existence ; — to  "  the  means 
of  grace,  and  to  the  hope  of  glory." 

"  I  prayed  (fori  was  not  naturally  selfish) 
that  this  might  be  accomplished,  even  if  I 
myself  were  struck  out  of  the  account,  and 
if  it  should  be  effected  without  any  instni- 
mentality  or  participation  of  mine. 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  tlie  human  heart, 
that  it  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  when  it 
can  deceive  us  even  in  prayer.  I  thought,  at 
the  time,  that  I  should  not  only  be  satisfied, 
but  liappy,  if  my  prayer  was  granted.  I  was 
tried,  and  tlie  weight  of  my  disinterested 
zeal  found  wanting. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  my  friend 
was  restored  to  peace  of  mind,  and  her  bro- 
ther to  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
powers,  though  still  much  reduced  and  en- 
feebled. Helen  told  me  almost  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy,  that  he  had  oflen  requested  her  to 
read  particular  passages  from  the  Bible  to 
him  during  his  illness.  She  had  sometimes 
feared  this  might  be  only  the  wandering  of 
delirium ;  but  we  both  now  observed  that  his 
conversation,  though  he  spoke  seldom,  was 
much  altered. 

I  was  left  alone  witli  him  for  a  short  time 
one  evening,  when  he  addressed  me  very 
seriously,  requesting  that  I  would  not  ques- 
tion him  as  to  tlie  state  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings. 

^  I  cannot  bear  it  now,"  he  added.  "  I 
have  passed  through  a  great  deal  besides 
the  agony  of  diseade;  and  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  my  thoughts  interrupted." 

My  friend  and  I  now  rejoiced  in  secret 
and  alone,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  I 


returned  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the 
Reclaimer  of  the  wandering,  tlie  Redeemer 
of  the  lost,  filled  my  heart  with  a  happiness 
as  new,  as  it  was  perfect  in  its  mastery  over 
all  my  former  doubts  anil  fears.  In  the 
wide  field  of  minute  and  trifling  things, 
where  women,  and  women  only,  find  food 
for  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  we  ranged  to- 
gether, culling  the  flowers,  and  expatiating 
on  the  sweets,  of  the  enjoyment  of  which  we 
fondly  imagined  that  nothing  could  now  de- 
prive us. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Grahame  was  restored  to  health,  and  to  a 
belter  government  of  his  mind  and  conduct 
I  still  continued  my  short  but  frequent  visits ; 
for  debility,  and  tlie  want  of  any  useful  em- 
ployment, with  a  distaste  for  the  company  of 
his  former  associates,  kept  him  a  close  pris- 
oner :  I  therefore  made  sure  of  finding  him — 
and  finding  him  all  that  I  could  desire  he 
should  be.  Was  it  so?  Alas!  while  the 
cup  of  joy  which  my  friend  partook  of  was 
filled  without  alloy,  there  were  certain  drops 
of  bitterness  in  mine,  which  I  could  neither 
describe  to  another,  nor  reconcile  to  myself. 
While  tlie  feelings  of  Grahame  towards  his 
sister  were  animated  wiih  fresh  warmth  and 
gratitude,  there  was  something  in  his  beha- 
viour, imperceptible  it  might  be  to  one  who 
did  not  love,  but  oh  !  how  changed  to  me  ! 
It  might  be  nothing  more  than  an  alteration 
in  the  cadence  of  the  voice,  every  tone  of 
which  had  established  in  my  heart  its  own 
distinct  and  peculiar  echo ;  or  the  averted 
eye,  which  told  too  plainly,  what  no  one  else 
could  understand — the  chain  of  sympathy 
broken,  and  broken  for  ever.  But  I  had  no- 
tliing  to  complain  of.  I  could  not  tell  the 
friend  of  my  soul  that  her  broilier's  voice  was 
changed,  and  that  he  did  not  look  at  me  as 
he  was  wont :  nor  was  the  change  so  marked 
as  to  entitle  me  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
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There  was  notbicig  I  could  do  but  pity  my- 
self, and  be  silent. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  friend  told  me 
that  her  brolher^s  altered  views  had  stimu- 
lated him  to  seek  some  regular  employment, 
by  which  he  might  become  a  more  useful 
member  of  society.  I  tliought  he  might  have 
first  mentioned  this  to  me ;  and  when  I  found 
that  my  father  was  the  person  he  had  chosen 
to  consult  respecting  his  future  proceedings, 
I  fell  doubly  pained  at  being  thus  completely 
excluded  from  his  confidence.  Still  as  there 
never  had  existed  between  us  any  kind  of 
engagement,  beyond  what  was  implied  in  a 
mutual  acknowledgement  of  regard,  I  could 
not,  in  common  delicacy,  demand  what  I  had 
never  before  doubted  was  my  right 

My  father  communicated  to  my  sister  and 
myself  togetlier  the  first  intelligence  I  heard, 
tliat  he  had  agreed  to  find  employment  for 
Grahame  in  the  bank ;  "  for,"  said  he,  (and  I 
inwardly  blessed  him  for  the  words)  "  I  firmly 
believe  him  to  be  an  altered  man ;  and  his 
talents  for  business,  if  he  will  but  use  them, 
no  one  can  doubt" 

I  felt  my  face  beginning  to  tell  its  burning 
secret,  but  I  had  a  ready  way  of  extricating 
myself  from  all  such  emergencies ;  and  after 
tying  up  a  drooping  rose,  which  had  sud- 
denly attracted  my  attention  in  the  adjoining 
green-house,  I  returned  when  my  cheeks 
were  cooler,  and  assured  my  futlier  that 
Helen  Grahame's  description  of  her  brother 
was  so  favourable,  that  I  did  not  think  those 
who  trusted  him  now  would  fijid  him  un- 
worthy. 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  observed  my  cousin 
Jane.  *'  I  should  be  very  careful  how  1  trust- 
ed him." 

My  sister  spoke  more  kindly,  and  begged 
my  father,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  any  sup- 
port to  his  belter  resolutions,  to  extend  his 
confidence  so  far  as  sometimes  to  invite  him 
to  the  bouse. 

My  hand  trembled  as  I  gathered  up  ano- 
ther rose,  and  I  almost  forgot  the  cloud 
which  had  lately  overshadowed  me,  in  the 
happiness  of  this  moment 

The  altered  character  of  Grahame  justify- 


ing the  confidence  of  my  father  and  the  hopes 
of  my  sister,  he  was  admitted  occasionally 
into  our  family  circle  on  terms  of  social  in- 
tercourse. At  first  I  felt  solicitous  to  con- 
ceal the  degree  of  intimacy  which  had  once 
been  ours ;  but  my  apprehensions  of  detec- 
tion were  quieted  in  tlie  manner  I  should  last 
have  desired.  Had  any  tiling  of  this  nature 
been  betrayed,  it  would  have  been  on  my 
part  only ;  and  I  must  have  been  miserably 
deficient  in  female  delicacy  and  tact,  had  I 
not  been  willing  also  to  forget  what  no  longer 
appeared  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  subject  al- 
luded to  between  us.  I  had  completed  a 
gift,  which  he  had  himself  asked  of  me,  in 
days  wliich  I  will  not  call  happier,  but  in 
days  when  I  believe  I  was  less  wretched. 
This  gift  I  presented  to  him  one  day,  when 
we  were  alone.  He  received  it,  I  tliought, 
with  some  emotion ;  and,  addressing  me 
once  more  by  my  name,  (tliat  sound  so  full 
of  meaning,)  "  Caroline,"  paid  he,  "  I  am 
unworthy  of  this.  My  love  has  been  shaken 
by  a  tempest  If  it  has  now  neither  leave*, 
nor  flowers,  nor  fruit  to  oflfer  you,  blame  mc 
not  I  owe  you  much,  and  I  feel  tliat  I  am 
not  ungrateful." 

"Name  it  not,"  said  I.  "To  see  you 
changed  in  heart  and  conduct  is  all  I  ever 
asked  as  my  reward.  Continue  thus,  and  I 
shall  be" — the  happiest  of  women,  I  would 
have  said — but  my  heroism  forsook  me,  and 
I  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears. 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  and  he  laid  his  band 
upon  my  arm  for  the  last  time,  with  a  look 
which  owed  its  tenderness  to  pity — "^^  amongst 
the  heavy  burdens  which  have  lately  rested 
on  my  conscience,  is  the  stern  duty  of  telling 
you  — " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  I. 

"  Thank  you,  for  wishing  to  spare  mc." 

"  It  was  myself  I  wished  to  spare,*  I 
added ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment 

"  You  need  not  tell  mc,  Grahame,  that  you 
love  me  no  longer.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
to  one  who  can  think  and  feel.^ 

^*  But  I  must  tell  you  tlie  cause.  With ! 
the  change  of  my  heart,  my  views  of  moral 
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excellence  are  changed;  and,  while  I  no 
longer  admire  that  generosity  and  kindness 
which  owe  their  existence  to  tlie  impulse  of 
tlie  moment,  I  foel  that  I  can  love  only 
where  there  is  consistency  of  character,  and 
6U\hility  of  principle." 

How  strange  is  the  capabilily  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  receiving  impressions  from 
what  does  not  appear  at  the  time  to  strike 
the  attention.  It  must  be,  tl^iat  tlie  faculty 
of  perception  is  quickened  anew  by  the  touch 
of  some  vital  part,  or  that  tlie  flood-gates  of 
tlic  mind,  thrown  open  by  one  tremendous 
burst,  loose  particles  tuid  broken  fragments 
are  borne  in  along  with  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent Whatever  the  philosophy  of  tliis  men- 
tal phenomenon  may  be,  I  can  remember 
even  now,  the  day,  tlie  hour,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  when  these  words  were  spoken 
— the  room,  the  pictures,  the  furniture  witliin 
— tlie  flowers,  the  birds,  the  sunshine  with- 
out And  yet,  so  absorbing  was  tlie  theme 
to  which  the  words  related,  that  I  stood  fixed 
to  the  spot  like  a  statue,  long  after  the 
speaker  had  departed,  and  left  me  alone — 
alone,  indeed !  for  I  was  lost  in  a  grief 
that  admitted  no  fellowship — a  grief,  under 
which,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  find,  I 
could  not  have  sought,  communion — a  grief 
which  I  neither  looked  for  consolation  to 
soothe,  nor  anguish  to  embitter — a  grief 
'•  BufHcing  unto  itself  in  its  terrible  individu- 
ality." This  was  the  man  for  whom  I  had 
prayed,  and  wept,  and  suffered.  My  sup})li- 
cations  had  been  that  his  heart  might  be 
changed :  his  heart  was  changed,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  complain. 

In  my  desire  to  administer  comforts  and  in- 
dulgences to  one  who  had  enjoyed,  in  early 
life,  a  more  than  common  share,  I  had  prac- 
tised a  degree  of  economy,  at  variance  with 
my  usual  habits ;  and  when  idle  comments 
were  made  upon  my  lately  acquired  propen- 
sity to  spare  every  unnecessary  expense,  I 
felt  a  secret  exultation  burning  in  my  cheeks, 
and  lighting  up  my  eye  with  more  happiness 
than  I  could  have  derived  from  any  merely 
•elfish  gratification.  But  this  secret  spring 
of  enjoyment  wai  destined  to  be  dried  up, 


like  many  others  with  which  I  had  been 
wont  to  refresh  myself  in  the  wilderness  of 
life.  Grahame  could  now  economize ;  and 
he,  too,  had  his  hidden  purpose,  for  which 
he  toiled  and  hoarded.  A  calculation  as  ac- 
curate as  could  be  made,  of  all  that  I  had 
spent  upon  him  was  entered  into,  at  his  de- 
sire, by  his  sister,  and  the  supposed  amount 
laid  before  me  in  genuine  and  current  coin. 
I  resisted  with  all  the  spirit  that  was  leA  me, 
and  denied  the  correctness  of  the  sum — but 
all  in  vain.  There  was  something  cool  and 
imperative  in  his  manner,  that  awed  me  into 
obedience,  and  I  received  the  money  with 
that  sickness  of  soul  which  attends  most  fre- 
quently upon  its  resignation.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  induced  me  to  spend  this 
sum  upon  myself.  It  was  hid  in  a  secret  re- 
ceptacle, where  it  might  have  remained 
until  this  day,  had  not  an  opportunity  oe* 
curred  of  sending  it  forth  through  a  more 
wortliy  channel. 

The  health  of  Helen  Grahame  was  failing 
rapidly ;  and  when  the  summer  came  with 
its  wonted  respite  from  tlie  toils  of  education, 
it  appeared  highly  necessary  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted,  to  restore  her  wasted 
powers,  and  enable  her  to  renew  her  accus- 
tomed labours.  Her  tlioughts  were  so  far 
removed  from  all  false  delicacy  and  paltry 
pride,  that  she  could  accept  a  kindness  with 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  one  who  gives; 
and  when  I  pressed  upon  her  tlie  advice  of 
her  physician,  and  iny  own  scheme  for  re- 
moving her  to  tlie  south  of  England,  she  an- 
swered me  with  tears  of  gratitude,  as  she 
would  wish  to  be  answered  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances herself. 

**  It  was  once,"  she  said,  ^  the  happiness 
of  my  life  to  be  generous  and  bountiful.  It 
is  now  my  part  to  receive ;  and  I  thank  my 
God  that  I  have  one  friend,  who  is  botli  able 
and  willing  to  assist  me.  We  are  depend- 
ent creatures,  bound  to  each  other  by  innu- 
merable obligations,  which  constitute  the 
strength  and  durability  of  social  fellowship. 
It  may  appear  to  those  who  think  super- 
ficially, more  noble  to  be  above  receiving 
assistance ;  but,  were  all  too  proud  to  re- 
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ceive,  tlic  duty  of  giving  freely  and  cheer- 
fully would  find  no  room  to  operate ;  and  if 
none  wore  willing  to  be  helped,  how  should 
we  exercii?e  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness 
and  charity  ?  I  have  struggled  hard  that  I 
might  not  cumber  the  ground,  nor  encroach 
upon  tJie  bounty  of  others.  Were  it  proba- 
ble tliat  you  would  ever  feel  the  want  of 
wl\at  is  now  ministering  to  my  necessities, 
believe  me,  I  would  rather  die  than  prolong 
my  life,  at  the  expense  of  injuring  you :  but 
you  tell  me,  and  I  cannot  doubt  your  word, 
that  you  are  well  able  to  assist  me ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  you  tlie  happiness  of  binding 
up  the  broken  reed." 

My  kind  father,  ever  too  indulgent  to  his 
children,  and  not  averse  to  my  project,  added 
more  than  was  sufficient  to  my  hoarded 
store ;  and  if,  when  I  set  off  with  my  pre- 
cious charge  to  the  southern  coast,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  my  heart  was  not  in  tune  with  perfect 
happiness,  the  fault  was  not  in  my  friend, 
nor  in  tlic  animating  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  upon  our  kindest  and  most  dis- 
interested actions.  Often,  as  we  proceeded 
slowly  on  our  journey,  was  the  countenance 
of  that  friend  turned  towards  me  with  looks 
of  inexpressible  tenderness,  while  she  pressed 
my  hand,  but  spoke  not ;  for  there  was  even 
between  us  one  subject,  one  of  intense  and 
mutual  interest,  now  seemingly  forbidden. 
I,  at  least,  could  find  no  words  sufiicient  for 
my  feelings,  and  Helen  struggled  long  with 
hers,  before  she  could  convey  an  idea  of 
them  to  me.  Nor  was  it  possible,  even 
then,  that  her  sympatliy  could  be  equal  to 
my  need.  Hers  was  a  gentle  spirit,  heaven- 
ward bound,  passing  through  the  vede  of 
tears,  with  no  desire  but  to  point  out  the  ce- 
lestial city  to  other  wanderers  by  tlie  way, 
and  to  gatlier  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  be- 
neath tlie  shelter  of  the  sacred  walls.  I 
was  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  lighting  up 
my  lone  cave,  spreading  forth  my  store,  and 
preparing  rest  for  the  weary  traveller :  but 
the  traveller  had  passed  on,  and  the  desert 
was  more  dreary,  the  cave  more  lonely  than 
before.  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  forth  to 
seek  a  "better  land,"  and  that  all  who 


seek  may  find ;  yet  was  I  unable  to  bless  his 
parting  footsteps,  for  I  was  Itf ft  behind.  No ! 
it  was  impossible  that  Helen  Grahame  should 
wholly  sympatliize  with  me.  Those  who 
live  for  heaven  cannot  feel  with  those  who 
live  for  earth. 

I,  who  had  prayed  that  the  wanderer 
might  be  reclaimed  in  any  way,  on  any 
terms,  and  hcul  added  in  the  fervour  of  the 
moment,  even  without  my  iDstrumentality 
or  participation,  now  found  that  my  prayer 
was  granted,  and  acknowledged  that  I  was 
not  happy.  Yes,  I  was  ahnost  happy,  when 
I  felt  the  play  of  the  gentle  breezes,  and  met 
the  pleased  and  animated  look  of  my  friend 
afler  the  first  view  of  the  wide  ocean  had 
burst  upon  us,  as  we  descended  into  a  peace- 
ful valley,  where  the  green  slopes  and  tbe 
rich  luxuriance  of  foliage,  bespoke  a  mild 
and  genial  atmosphere,  such  as  the  wasted 
and  the  weary  delight  to  breathe. 

We  were  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a  low 
myrtle-wreathed  cottage  for  our  temporary 
residence,  where,  if  the  roses  were  not  fair 
to  me,  the  woodbine  lovely,  and  tlie  jessamine 
sweet,  they  were  all  I  could  desire  for  Helen. 
In  her  enjoyment  I  sought  and  found  my 
own,  and  so  well  was  I  versed  in  the  art  of 
appearing  what  I  was  not,  that  this  excellent 
and  guileless  creature  knew  littln  of  the  sad- 
ncss  with  which  I  sometimes  looked  around 
upon  tliat  world  of  nature,  where  her  purer 
eye  beheld  enough  of  beauty,  glory,  and 
magnificence,  to  fill  the  anthems  of  celestial 
praise,  and  inspire  with  undying  melody  the 
harps  of  the  archangels. 

Ai\er  my  friend  had  retired  to  rest,  came 
my  hour  of  melancholy,  when  no  eye  was 
upon  me  but  that  of  the  great  Father  of  tbe 
universe,  whom  I  was  not  serving :  when  no 
step  was  near,  and  yet  I  marked  in  the  wide 
expanse  before  me  the  foot-prints  of  a  God, 
at  whose  shrine  I  was  not  offering  up  my 
heart :  when  the  blue  slfies,  tJie  shining  start, 
and  the  silent  vault  of  Heaven  were  above 
me,  and  I  was  not  bowing  before  the  majesty 
of  their  creator,  nor  acknowledging  his  em- 
pire in  my  soul. 

For  a  short  time,  the  invalid  revived,  «i4 
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we  spoke  of  tlie  future,  as  those  converse  : 
who  expect  to  share  a  long  life  toother ;  but  * 
this  transient  hope  soon  failed  us,  and  I  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  cany  on  our  conversation 
beyond  the  present  hour.  Helen  assisted 
me ;  for  death  was  no  new  subject  of  contem- 
plation to  her,  and  whether  she  spoke  of  this 
world  or  the  next,  her  heart  was  full  of  hope 
and  trust 

We  were  seated  together  one  sunny  morn- 
ing, with  the  door  of  our  cottage  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  refreshing  breezes  that 
waved  the  light  sprigs  of  jessamine,  and 
mingled  its  perfume  with  the  clustering  rose, 
when  Helen  asked  me  if  I  did  not  wonder  at 
her  apparent  indifference  about  her  worldly 
concerns. 

"You  sec  me  here,"  said  she,  "almost 
pennyless,  my  strength  failing,  and  the  lime 
fast  approaching,  when,  unless  something  un- 
expected should  occur,  I  must  return  to  ar- 
duous duties,  which  I  am  rapidly  becoming 
less  able  to  perform." 

I  replied,  it  was,  indeed,  a  most  perplexing 
situation. 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  fear,"  she  continued- 
"  There  is  sometimes  a  veil  mercifully  drawn 
over  what  we  are  unable  to  look  upon.  I 
pretend  to  no  prophetic  vision ;  but  have  we 
not  heard  of  mstances  in  which  the  mother 
has  been  permitted  to  forget  her  child,  so 
that  the  thought  of  its  orphan  helplessness 
did  not  imbittcr  her  dying  hour  1  Is  it  not 
the  same  roercifnl  hand  that  is  now  closing 
my  eyes  to  the  mysterious  future,  in  order 
that  I  may  trust  more  entirely  to  my  Hea- 
venly Father.  My  friend,"  she  continued, 
stretching  out  to  me  her  emaciated  hand 
"you  who  have  supplied  to  me  all  the  tender 
offices  of  a  sister,— I  know  not  whether  the 
happy  hours  we  have  lately  spent  together 
are  ordained  to  be  the  last  and  the  sweetest; 
but  as  I  have  always  wished  to  be  a  faithful 
monitress  to  you,  so  now  I  would  leave,  if 
we  must  indeed  be  torn  asunder,  my  parting 
charge  upon  your  heart  Endeavour  to  live 
more  to  yourself,  or  rather,  more  to  your 
Grod;  and  while,  as  a  practical  Christian, 
you  negleet  none  of  the  duties  enjoined  us 
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towards  our  fellow-creatures,  hold  yourself 
more  separate  from  the  world.  Your  hour 
of  trial  has  not  yet  come,  and,  oh !  that  it 
never  may!  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
world,  nor  would  complain  of  its  unkindness ; 
but  as  a  master,  it  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  its 
service  wretched  slavery." 

My  friend  paused,  afler  uttering  these 
words,  and  we  botli  looked  out  in  silence  to- 
wards the  blue  sea,  where  a  few  white  sails 
were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  the  waves  just 
rufHed  by  the  summer  gale,  fell  upon  the 
shore  with  a  distant  and  monotonous  sound. 

Our  musings  were  interrupted  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  well  known  step.  In  an  in- 
stant, Grahame  stood  before  us,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  critical  stage  of  his  sister's  mal- 
ady, gave  utterance  at  once  to  the  glad  tid- 
ings he  had  brought 

"Helen,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  an  inde- 
pendent man !  I  can  now  repay  your  kind- 
ness. My  uncle  in  Scotland  is  dead,  and  I 
am  proved  to  be  hjs  heir.  My  own  Helen, 
let  me  hear  you  say  how  happy  we  shall 
once  more  be  together." 

Helen  had  started  from  her  seat,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  her  brother.  Her  hands 
and  eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven,  and  one 
burst  of  gratitude  had  passed  her  lips,  when 
a  sudden  flush  of  crimson  rushed  into  her 
cheeks,  spreading  with  a  rapid  and  burning 
glow  over  her  temples  and  forehead,  while 
she  sunk  back,  supported  only  by  her  bro- 
ther's arms.  For  one  moment,  her  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  with  a  faint  smile.  It 
was  the  last  efibrt  of  expiring  nature,  and 
my  first,  my  only  friend,  was  no  more. 

She  was  buried  in  a  quiet  church-yard  in 
that  sequestered  vEdley,  where  the  early 
blighted,  the  feeble,  and  the  failing,  still  re- 
sort; but  where  the  genial  airs  too  oflen 
sought  in  vain,  visit  none  more  lovely,  or 
more  worthy  to  be  loved.  We  lefl  her  lowly 
grave  to  the  solitude  of  that  woodland  scene 
to  the  sprinkling  of  wild  flowers,  the  song  of 
summer  birds,  and  the  unceasing  murmur  of 
the  ocean  waves.  We  left  her  grave,  where 
we  had  wept  together,  and  returned  again 
to  the  busy  and  tumultuous  world. 
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There  was  nolhing  on  tlic  journey  lo  clicer 
or  revive  my  drooping  epirit?.  Graimnie 
neither  sought,  nor  offered  consolation.  He 
was  deeply  affected — perhaps,  too  deeply,  to 
think  of  me ;  for  had  there  not  occurred  one 
short  interval  of  notice,  the  nature  of  which 
rendered  it  infinitely  worse  than  none,  I 
should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  to  be 
conscious  of  my  presence.  We  were  pur- 
suing our  melancholy  way  in  silence,  when 
he  suddenly  addressed  me  in  a  very  serious 
manner  on  the  subject  of  economy,  a  prelude 
which  introduced  once  more  the  return  of 
the  sum  of  money  I  had  expended  upon  my 
lost  friend.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  remon- 
strate ;  I  could  not  find  one  word  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  denying  me  this 
last  poor  consolation.  The  money  was 
placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  grasped  it  uncon- 
sciously, without  once  glancing  at  the  sum, 
while  he  went  on,  hinting  at  the  need  I  might 
one  day  feel  of  that  bounty  which  I  bestowed 
too  profusely.  His  words  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing lo  my  car  at  the  time ;  I  only  felt  that  he 
spoke  daggers ;  but  af\er  circumstances  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  acting  the  friendly 
part  of  preparing  me  for  a  calamity  which  he 
had  good  cause  to  appreheiid.  This  short 
communication  over,  we  fell  again  into  our 
former  silence.  I  wept,  but  my  tears  were 
not  all  for  the  departed ;  and  in  this  unsocial 
manner,  the  journey  was  comj^eted.  Weary 
and  dispirited,  leaning  on  an  arm  that  sup- 
ported me  because  I  was  a  necessary  burden, 
I  reached  my  father's  door.  The  night  was 
far  advanced,  but  all  seemed  bustle  and  un- 
settlement  within. 

"  Have  you  had  company  ?"  1  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  ready  reply  of  my  cousin 
Jane,  accompanied  with  a  look  of  meaning, 
which,  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  longed  to  un- 
derstand. More  assiduous  than  usual  in  her 
attentions,  she  followed  me  to  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  my  sister  was  waiting  to  receive 
me ;  and  her  embrace  being  also  more  warm 
than  usual,  I  felt  certain  that  some  influence 
was  at  work,  with  which  I  wns  unacquainted. 
Some  secret  spring  of  excitement  had  evi- 
dently been  opened— of  excitement  that  was 


not  altogether  joy,  for  there  were  traces  of 
recent  tears,  which,  when  I  asked  for  my 
father,  flowed  afresh. 

"What  is  tlie  matter?"  said  I.  '^What 
can  liave  happened  amongst  you?  I  see 
both  smiles  and  tears.  Tell  me,  that  I  may 
share  in  one  or  both." 

The  mystery  was  soon  unravelled.  My 
father's  affairs  had,  for  some  time,  been  ad- 
vancing towards  a  fearful  crisis.  Grahame 
had  made  this  discovery,  and,  unable  to  er 
tricate  or  assist  him,  had  done  what  he  could, 
in  the  way  of  lightening  his  burdens,  by 
offering  his  hand  to  my  sister,  for  whom  he 
had  lately  entertained  the  highest  admiration. 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  me; 
and  tlie  latter  part  of  it,  as  if  I  were  alto- 
gether unconcerned,  and  would,  of  course, 
rejoice  in  my  sister's  good  fortune ;  for  the 
death  of  Grahame's  uncle,  added  to  his  own 
continued  stability  of  conduct,  rendered  the 
match  in  every  way  desirable.  Did  I  re- 
joice? Ask  those  who  have  striven,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  divest  their  bearta 
of  selfishness,  to  inure  themselves  to  torture, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  happiness  of  others — 
ask  them  whether  the  natural  glow  of  human 
feeling  is  ever  totally  extinguished — and  you 
will  be  able  to  imagine  whether  I  could  re- 
joice. 

Af\er  adding  to  the  intelligence,  which  I 
thought  sufficient  already,  that,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  sudden  winding-up  of  my  father's 
affairs,  it  had  been  concluded  to  fix  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  my  sister's  marriage,  I  was 
left  alone,  with  many  kind  wishes  that  I 
might  sleep  well,  and  arise  refreshed  from 
the  fatigues  of  my  journey. 

The  vulgar  adage,  that  *'  roisfortuoes 
never  come  singly,"  has  oflen  given  rise  to 
thankfulness  in  my  heart,  that  thus  we  are 
spared  a  degree  of  suffering  which  might 
otherwise  be  intolerable.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel,  with  equal  poignancy,  two  calamities  at 
once ;  and,  consequently,  while  two  strokes 
fell  upon  me,  I  endured  only  the  agony  d" 
one. 

The  weddingHlay  passed  over  as  such 
thmgs  usually  do.    My  father  appeared  at  I 
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breakfast  in  the  morning,  hurried  over  his 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  ofUn  turned,  when 
he  felt  that  enquiring  eyes  were  upon  him. 
My  dresses  had  been  prepared  for  me ;  and 
I  acted  my  automaton  part,  without  any  clear 
perception  of  what  was  passing.  I  was  to 
accompany  my  sister  as  her  bride's-maid ; 
and,  when  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  my  father,  was  told,  that  my  aunt  and 
cousin  were  much  more  fitting  helps,  and 
that  my  duty  was  to  support  my  sister,  and 
sustain  her  spirits.  ^^  And  who  is  to  support 
me  ?"  said  I,  in  tlie  bitterness  of  my  heart ; 
but  I  neither  resisted,  nor  complained ;  and 
the  bridal  party  set  ofi*  (the  newspapers  said, 
in  high  glee)  for  a  tour  on  the  continent 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

During  my  six  montlis'  residence  on  the 
continent,  dark  passages  in  the  annals  of  our 
family  occurred.  The  alteration  in  my  fa- 
therms  circumstances,  the  falling  away  of 
trusted  friends,  and  the  dishonour  thrown 
upon  his  name,  were  calamities  which  he 
met  with  apparent  fortitude,  but  at  the  ex- 
penee  of  his  life.  Beneath  tlie  skies  of  Italy, 
this  melancholy  event  was  communicated  to 
his  children,  who  were  then  too  distant  to 
return,  with  any  hope^of  being  able  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  duties  of  affection :  nor  was 
it,  until  wearied  with  our  continental  ram- 
bles, and  wiBhing  for  more  settled  habits, 
that  we  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  France,  and 
■ailed  for  our  native  country ;  where  a  home, 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts,  and  embel- 
lished with  many  of  the  elegances  of  life,  was 
prepared  for  our  reception — a  home  tliat  was 
DO  home  to  me ;  for  there  is  something  in 
dependence  upon  others,  in  being  an  useless 
attachment  to  a  family  of  which  you  are  not 
by  right  a  member,  which  drives  the  heart 
out  of  doors,  however  comfortably  the  per- 
son may  be  provided  for.  During  the  sea- 
son of  visiting  and  receiving  visitors,  I  was, 
however,  very  much  at  ease  on  the  score  of 


usefulness,  for  the  entertainment  of  promis- 
cuous guests  was  decidedly  my  sphere  of 
excellence.  My  sister  felt  this  and  valued 
me  accordingly ;  for,  whenever  I  forgot  my 
duty,  grew  silent,  and  fell  back  by  a  sudden 
transition  of  thought  into  the  aching  void  of 
my  own  bosom,  I  was  reprimanded,  stirred 
up,  and  requested  to  be  more  entertaining, 
until  my  situation  sometimes  reminded  me 
of  that  of  the  caged  inhabitant  of  the  wilds, 
when  poked  out  and  made  to  roar  and  play 
tricks  for  the  edification  of  the  insatiate  mob. 

My  powers  of  pleasing,  seldom  exercised 
in  vain,  again  obtained  for  me  that  popular- 
ity I  had  once  enjoyed,  and  with  it  those 
rackuig  demands  upon  my  time  and  talents 
which  had  frittered  them  away  before.  If 
less  interested  than  formerly  in  the  business 
of  making  friends,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  pa- 
tient and  complying,  from  a  painful  and  hu- 
miliating sense  of  my  altered  and  helpless 
situation :  and  thus  with  the  increase  of  my 
intimate  associates,  my  expenses  were  in- 
creased also ;  for  there  were  tender-hearted 
creatures  who  wept  at  parting,  and  would 
not  be  pacified  without  a  promise  of  corres- 
pondence ;  young  gentlemen  who  did  every- 
thing but  offer  me  their  hands,  eind,  amongst 
the  rest,  wrote  for  a  letter  of  advice  every 
week,  protesting  that  I  was  the  only  person 
who  had  power  to  influence  their  lives ;  be- 
sides the  whole  community  to  supply  witli 
keepsakes,  tokens  of  afiection,  eind  what  not 
Resources  I  had  none,  and  my  brotlier's  lib- 
erality was  the  last  I  would  willingly  have 
encroached  upon;  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  I  was  oflen 
pressed  to  regard  as  my  own,  I  lost  all  for- 
titude to  behold  my  three  letters  every  morn- 
ing, to  draw  upon  him  for  the  constant  hire 
of  carriages  and  other  expenses  attendant 
upon  tlie  social  life  I  was  leading,  and  de- 
termined to  seek  a  residence  where  I  could 
economise  and  live  more  privately. 

I  had,  or  believed  I  had,  innumerable 
friends,  and  I  now  resolved  to  favour  them 
with  some  of  those  long  visits  which  they 
had  so  ofVen  solicited.  What  I  am  about  to 
relate  of  these  friends  may  appear  to  militate 
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against  that  benevolence  and  good- will  which 
long  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe 
does  really  exist  amongst  mankind,  and 
which  it  would  be  botli  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful in  me  to  attach  with  doubt  or  suspicion. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of 
personal  kindness  may  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  those  who  complain  of  the  contrary 
have,  surely,  never  looked  for  it  in  a  right 
spirit  For  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt 
that  more  than  one  family  would  willingly 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  entire  charge 
of  my  maintenance,  that  many  would  have 
freely  ministered  to  my  necessities,  out  of 
their  own  means,  that  all  were  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserved,  and  that  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  involved,  were 
not  owing  so  much  to  any  fault  of  theirs  as 
to  my  own  mistaken  views  of  human  life, 
and  that  which  ought  to  be  our  chief  object 
in  journeying  through  it 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  multitude  oC  friends,  is  that  of  being 
the  recipient  of  advice  from  them  all ;  so  tliat 
a  soul  of  adamant  alone  can  remain  unsha- 
ken in  its  determination,  while  subject  to  the 
influence  of  opinions  so  various  and  contend- 
ing. On  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
all  others,  in  which  I  was  called  upon  to  act, 
my  friends  poured  in  upon  my  attention  their 
different  sentiments  respecting  the  steps  I 
was  about  to  take.  I  listened,  consulted,  and 
listened  again.  Each  night  undid  what  the 
day  had  done,  and  the  comments  of  the 
morning  undermined  the  convictions  of  the 
night.  But  there  were  moving  springs 
within  my  own  heart,  which  my  friends  were 
unable  to  take  into  account  Independently 
of  pecuniary  considerations,  there  were 
melancholy  associations  attached  to  my  sis- 
ter's home,  which  I  should  have  been  sorry, 
had  any  one  pofzscssed  the  penetration  to 
discover. 

That  woman  must  have  an  undisciplined 
mind,  indeed,  who  can  harbour  for  the  hus- 
band of  another,  one  tliought  that  militates 
against  her  happiness ;  but  I  own,  I  could 
not  contemplate  the  domestic  scene  at  my 
sister's  fire-side,  without  being  made  doubly 


sensible  of  my  own  forlorn  and  unprotected 
situation.  I  could  not  feel  that  Grahame 
was  my  brother.  1  could  not  attain  the  art 
which  the  Greek  philosopher  esteemed  more 
highly  than  that  of  memory — the  art  of  for- 
getting. 

People  reason  superficially,  when  they  talk 
about  tlie  prudence  or  imprudence  of  our  ac- 
tions. They  see  the  surface  only,  and  know 
not  what  lies  beneath,  which  we,  who  have 
been  plunged  into  deep  waters,  may  be  strug- 
gling to  escape  from.  They  perceive  not  the 
bright  vision  in  the  distance,  which  lures  ui 
on— they  feel  not  the  thorns  under  our  feet, 
nor  know  the  hidden  snares  of  a  path  where  i 
flowers  have  been  scattered. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  led  my  sister,  to  try 
my  fortune  on  the  precarious  footing  of  that 
affection  which  had  risen  up,  and  been  mu- 
tured  under  the  sun  of  prosperity.  My  first 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  heart  of  a  ver}- 
early  friend,  to  whom  I  had  written,  stating 
the  pleasure  I  intended  doing  myself  and  her. 
She  received  me  with  kindness,  it  is  true,  but 
wishing  to  be  quite  candid,  told  me,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  I  had  fixed  upon  the  very 
time  when  she  was  unavoidably  most  en- 
gaged. However,  she  would  make  no  stran- 
ger of  me.  I  begged  she  would  not,  and  as- 
sured her,  I  had  no  objection  to  be  let\  alone. 

This  lady  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian ;  I  be- 
lieve a  good  woman,  but  certainly  one  who 
would  never  heal  a  broken  heart  Her  plea- 
sure, (I  will  not  say  her  pride,)  was  in  recti- ; 
fying  abuses,  dragging  hidden  things  to ; 
light,  and  making  the  world  go  her  own  way. 
I  had  thought  her  severe  even  when  we 
shared  the  gladsome  days  of  girlish  glee  to- 
gether ;  but  an  unusually  plain  person,  and 
forbidding  manners  having  repelled  many  of 
her  associates,  her  temper  had  become  soured 
by  the  absence  of  those  mutual  kind  office* 
which  sweeten  life,  and  soflen  down  itjc  rug- 
ged passages. 

Miss  Sharpe  was  sparing  in  all  personal 
indulgences,  and  strenuously  recommended 
otliers  to  be  the  same ;  a  piece  of  advice 
which  she  assisted  them  to  adopt  by  exclud- 
ing all  temptations  from  her  domestic  ettib- 1 
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litthment.  Still  she  was  kind;  and,  in  the 
midst  uf  her  hard  fare  and  home-dealing, 
would  press  upon  me  the  welcome  of  the 
heart,  and  urge  my  remaining  with  her,  for 
reasons  peculiar  to  herself;  because  she  had 
great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  me  good,  by 
beating  off  all  the  snpcrliuities  of  my  cha* 
racter,  and  reducing  me  to  the  measure  of 
that  narrow  space,  which  she  took  good  care 
1  should  not  forget  was  allotted  to  me  in  tlie 
creation. 

I  have  often  tliought  the  power  of  sympa- 
thy extended  far  beyond  tlie  opportunity  of 
expressing  it,  else  why  that  mysterious  at- 
traction between  individuals  who  know  little 
of  each  other's  real  character.  Even  within 
the  guarded  circle  of  Miss  Sharpe's  associ- 
ates I  found  some  to  whom  I  could  confide 
my  thoughts,  and  many  more  who  trusted 
theirs  to  me ;  but  in  these  moments  of  social 
intercourse  I  was  watched  with  such  a  scru- 
tinizing eye,  that  the  pleasure  was  hardly 
worth  the  price  paid  for  i! ; — I  sometimes 
talked  too  much,  at  other  times  too  little,  al- 
ways ssiid  something  tliat  would  have  been 
better  unsaid ;  and  so  invariably  acted  unbe- 
comingly, tliat  I  was  tempted  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  real  regard  of  my  friend,  lor  one 
whose  conduct  and  manners  afforded  her  so 
little  satisfaction.  I  was  then  told  it  was 
wounded  vanity  that  made  me  doubt  her  af- 
fection ;  tliat  I  had  lived  so  nmch  on  flattery 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth,  and  that 
my  friend  had  always  tliought  me  exceed- 
ingly vain.  I  could  not  but  wonder  why  this 
wholesome  intelligence  had  never  been  com- 
municated to  me  before.  Alas !  tlie  season 
of  adversity  is  too  often  made  choice  of  for 
the  telling  of  home  truths,  and  the  correction 
of  faults  that  were  willingly  borne  with  in 
our  prosperous  days.  How  is  it  that  the 
world  performs  so  much  more  faithfully  its 
stern  duties  to  llie  poor  than  to  the  rich] 
That  those  who  have  not  one  worldly  wish 
ungratificd,  feel  themselves  ciilled  upon  to 
preach  patience  and  humility  to  the  fallen, 
while  they  fail  to  whisper  a  word  of  censure 
to  those  who  are  above  them  1  Would  not 
a  slight  effort  of  moral  courage  sometimes 


turn  the  bitter  and  unwelcome  tide  into 
channels  where  it  is  more  needed  ? — a  slight 
touch  of  Christian  charity  withdraw  it  from 
the  low  places  already  deluged  by  the  waters 
of  affliction? 

Although  Miss  Sharpe  professed  to  love 
candour  above  every  thing,  I  observed  tliat 
few  people  were  candid  with  her ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  re- 
turning tlie  compliment.  It  was  always  pain- 
ful to  me  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  my 
friends,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others ;  so 
I  ventured  warily,  and  witli  great  delicacy,' 
to  hint  at  the  beauty  of  gentleness  of  man- 
ners ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  hint  understood, 
than  a  storm  burst  forth  for  which  I  was  lit- 
tle prepared,  and,  in  the  rage  of  the  moment, 
harsh  things  were  said  that  would  have 
driven  a  spirit,  even  more  subdued  than  mine, 
to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  I  believe  my 
friend  was  sorry  afterwards  that  she  had 
compelled  me  to  leave  her  before  the  work 
of  reformation  was  completed.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  endeavours  were  kindly  in- 
tended to  promote  my  good,  but  her  reme- 
dies were  too  severe  lor  my  constitution,  and 
I  left  her  with  tlie  conviction  more  ilian  ever 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  tliat  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  love  those  who  will  not  let  us  have  a 
single  fault— just  as  impossible  as  to  thank 
the  doctor  who  declares  his  determination  to 
follow  up  the  application  of  probe,  caustic, 
and  bitter  draught,  until  every  constitutional 
malady,  even  the  lameness  with  which  we 
were  born,  shall  be  removed. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
safer,  though  less  rocky  foundation.  Mrs. 
Frank  Burton  was  a  lady  whom  I  had  form- 
erly known  as  a  lively,  handsome,  and  al- 
most fascinating  country  belle  ;  with  bright 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  round  face,  and  never 
fading  bloom.  She  had  been  a  celebrated 
horsewoman,  a  loud  random  talker,  and 
something  of  a  coquette ;  and  I  felt  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  figure 
she  would  make  when  adorned  with  matron- 
ly honours.  There  was  but  one  kind  of 
character  which  Mrs.  Burton  could  be — a 
saucy  aQcctionaic  wife,  a  foolishly  indulgent 
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moUicr,  and  a  warni-liearted,  active,  bustling, 
hospitable,  mislresR  of  a  liouse.  Her  easy 
doatiiig  huflband,  well  satisfied  to  have  se- 
cured a  treasure  for  which  so  many  sighed 
in  vain,  emilod  with  inclTable  coniplacen- 
cy  at  her  boisterous  volubility,  and  would 
hardly  have  purchased  the  entire  posses- 
sion, eillicr  of  his  dignity  or  his  repose,  with 
the  sacriHco  of  her  pretty  pets,  and  becom- 
ing frowns,  which  he  well  knew  would  soon 
give  place  to  smiles  more  lovely,  and  en- 
dearments more  winning. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  not  the  woman  to  wait 
until  her  guest  liad  been  shown  up  stairs  be- 
fore she  yielded  to  tlie  impulse  of  hospitality. 
The  fartlieet  gate  between  two  prodigious 
jaw  bones  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of 
poplars  was  thrown  open,  the  groom  was  in 
readiness  for  the  horse,  and  the  master  and 
mistress  botli  stood  upon  the  step  before  the 
door,  smiling  tlieir  hearty  welcome;  while 
alternately  wrapped  in  the  wide  folds  of  the 
matron's  skirts,  or  peeping  past  her  apron, 
where  tJirce  little  merry  looking  creatures 
witli  cherry  cheeks,  and  pouting  lips  forever 
moistened  by  the  honey  dew  of  their  motlier's 
confectionary.  My  friend  received  me  witli 
an  embrace  so  warm  and  cordial,  tliat  I 
trembled  for  tlie  derangement  of  her  yellow 
head-dress,  and  the  profusion  of  laces  and 
ribbons  freshly  distributed  over  her  stout  and 
comely  person.  But  I  soon  found  she  was 
used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  would  care 
little  for  the  destruction  of  her  best  wreath 
of  red  roses,  il*  the  work  of  mischief  were 
but  wrought  by  an  impulse  of  affection ;  nor 
was  she  so  far  removed  from  the  stage  of 
infancy,  but  that  a  kind  kiss  would  alleviate, 
if  it  did  not  entirely  remove  all  her  griev- 
ances, and  make  peace  for  the  most  daring 
offender. 

I  was  soon  asked  into  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some dining-room,  where  two  or  three  lazy 
pointers  were  kicked  up  from  the  hearth  rug, 
and  an  old  favourite  cat  encouraged  to  re- 
main. Here  a  hundred  kind  questions  were 
asked  me,  which  I  was  not  allowed  time  to 
answer,  wine  and  the  richest  of  all  rich 
cakes  pressed  upon  me,  and  the  dear  baby 


sent  for  to  see  the  lady,  and  try  whether  he 
would  be  quiet  in  her  anna !  but  this  experi- 
ment proving  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  little  rebel,  he  was  snatched  away, 
and  I  was  then  hurried  up  stairs,  where  innu- 
merable empty  drawers,  closets,  and  shelves 
were  exposed  for  my  accommodation,  and 
other  preparations  for  a  long  visit,  made 
sufiiciendy  apparent  to  destroy  all  doubts, 
could  any  have  existed,  of  the  reality  of  my 
welcome;  and  a  long  visit  I  inwardly  de- 
termined it  should  be  when  my  kind  hostess 
had  left  me,  and  I  looked  out  upon  the  park- 
like green  before  tlie  house,  where  dogs  and 
children  gambolled  in  unconstrained  enjoy- 
ment On  turning  round,  my  senses  were 
forcibly  saluted  by  that  which  proved  to  be 
an  omen  of  good  things  to  come.  Such  a 
dinner !  none  but  stout  gentlemen  witli  white 
napkins  tucked  into  tlieir  button-holes,  should 
sit  down  to  such  a  meal  as  was  spread  be- 
fore us  every  day  at  one  o'clock.  The  al\er- 
noon  was  the  thing  we  did  not  know  what  to  1 
do  witli :  for  Mrs.  Burton  having  enforced 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  necessity 
of  tasting  every  dish,  was  neitlier  so  lively 
nor  so  good  humoured,  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  tlie  day ;  and  consequently  the  children 
were  very  naughty  children  indeed.  One 
had  to  be  chastised,  another  forbid  to  play, 
and  the  frequent  slaps,  scoldings,  and  natural 
explosions  of  juvenile  rebellion,  drove  the 
quiet  husband  out  of  doors,  a  circumstance 
wliich  neitlier  added  to,  nor  took  away  from 
our  enjoyment 

Af\er  such  fatiguing  aflcrnoons,  an  early 
tea  was  generally  tliought  tlic  most  desira- 
ble consummation,  and  then  the  board  was 
again  covered  with  such  a  profusion  of 
sweets,  niceties,  relishes,  and  temptations  to 
eat,  that  I  could  but  wonder  how  tlie.  chil- 
dren, whose  inordinate  demands  it  wonld 
have  been  deemed  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
refuse,  could  possibly  retain  their  glowing 
chieks  and  fine  healthy  complexion ;  but  con- 
stant excrciifie  in  the  open  air  is  a  wonder 
working  ))ower,  and  these  little  revellers 
rushed  forth  again  into  the  garden,  tJic  or- 
chard, and  tlie  fields,  determined  td  wander 
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far  and  wide  from  home,  because  they  knew 
tJie  hour  would  not  be  long  in  coming,  when 
they  would  be  severally  hunted,  caught,  and 
put  to  bed,  he  who  was  the  best  runner,  last 
of  course. 

It  was  with  regret  I  discovered,  even  on 
the  first  day  of  my  visit,  that  Mrs.  Burton 
was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  with  on  the  still- 
ness of  evening.  I  had  calculated  upon 
reading  a  great  deal  to  beguile  the  monotony 
of  my  life  in  the  country,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, had  brought  my  own  books,  not  ex- 
pecting much  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Frank 
Burton :  but  my  friend  so  oflen  interrupted 
me  with  exclamations  foreign  to  the  subject, 
was  80  exceedingly  inattentive  when  I  read 
aloud,  and  yawned  so  desperately  when  I 
was  silent  for  ten  minutes,  that  I  found  even 
here,  where  one  would  have  almost  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  or  to  be  any  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary I  should  set  Eiside  my  own  gratification 
and  endeavour  to  be  more  generally  agree- 
able. Mrs.  Burton,  with  all  her  kindness, 
was  a  plain  spoken  woman,  and  Eicruplcd  not 
to  tcU  me  she  was  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  let  her  more  into  what  had  been  going 
on  in  the  world  since  we  parted.  "Tell 
me,'*  said  she,  "  some  droll  stories  about 
those  odd  people,  the  Prinkels.  By  the  bye, 
has  the  old  maid  with  the  pink  nose  had  an 
offer  yet  ?  Or  did  any  one  ever  come  at  the 
bottom  of  that  mystery  about  the  coachman? 
And  the  poor  little  man  that  used  to  peep 
out  of  his  high  window  whenever  the  dogs 
barked?  But,  never  mind  now,  I  have  a 
whole  boiling  of  preserves  to  tie  down  before 
the  folks  come.  Only  just  think !  and  then  I 
have  to  dress.  Let  me  give  you  a  hint 
this  afternoon,  Cary,  to  make  the  best  of 
yourself.  I  have  a  beau  for  you."  And  she 
lcf\  the  room  with  a  knowing  wink  that  spoke 
great  tilings  for  my  future  settlement. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  far  from  being 
solicitous  about  any  beau  that  this  good  wo- 
man might  provide  for  me,  although  few  people 
could  be  more  in  want  than  I  was  of  a  settled 
home  ;  for  I  was  entirely  without  resources, 
except  what  my  brother's  bounty  supplied, 


and  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  in- 
volved me  either  in  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
or  a  great  deal  of  meanness.  To  please  my 
friend,  however,  as  a  duty  I  owed  in  return 
for  her  hospitality,  I  dressed  myself  in  the 
manner  which  I  doubted  not  she  would  think 
most  becoming^  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  the  display  of  my  most  costly  ornaments ; 
and  her  raptures  on  my  first  entering  the 
drawing  room,  where  she  was  still  busy  ar- 
ranging the  furniture  and  dusting  the  man- 
tel-piece, fully  repaid  me  for  the  violence  I 
had  done  to  my  natural  taste. 

The  guests  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
while  the  aflemoon  sun  was  yet  shining  hot 
upon  the  flower-beds.  I  stood  at  the  window 
watching  them  alight,  and,  when  a  spruce 
young  man  rode  up  on  a  high -mettled  hun- 
ter, my  friend  gave  me  a  smart  pinch  upon 
the  arm,  before  she  turned  round  to  receive 
the  first  motley  group  of  visitors.  I  thought 
this  evening  would  surely  be  the  dullest  of 
my  life,  and  had  almost  resigned  every  hope 
of  exerting  myself  to  any  purpose,  when  per- 
ceiving tlie  great  deference  paid  to  my  ap- 
pearance, I  began  to  increase  in  self-impor- 
tance, and  this  sensation  being  by  no  means 
an  unpleasant  one,  my  good  humour  in- 
creased also,  and  I  benevolently  resolved  to 
turn  that  importance  to  the  advantage  of  the 
company.  At  this  gracious  moment,  my 
promised  beau  made  his  appearance. .  He 
looked  at  me  and  scarcely  at  any  thing  else ; 
nor  was  I  averse  to  look  again  when  I  heard 
him  announced  as  Mr.  Burton,  of  whom  I 
had  often  heard,  as  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
family,  and  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  hand- 
some estate,  much  in  want  of  a  lady  wife  to 
grace  his  establishment  From  him  my  at- 
tention was  quickly  diverted  by  the  face  of 
my  worthy  little  friend,  twitched  all  over 
into  meaning,  while  she  presented  me  to  her 
brother,  for  there  was  no  opportunity  of  say- 
ing audibly,  *•  This  is  the  lady  I  have  so  often 
recommended." 

The  brother  was  a  decided  improvemejnt 
upon  Mr.  Frank  Burton.  He  really  had  some 
notion  of  books,  and  had  made  himself  so  well 
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acquainted  witli  the  history  of  his  own  estate 
tliat  he  could  talk  about  Roman  roads  and 
the  Roman  method  of  constructing  walls. 

Alas!  that  refinement  should  spoil  half 
our  pleasures,  while  it  makes  us  but  a  poor 
recompense  by  purifying  the  other  lialf  until 
they  are  too  exquisite  to  last ! 

Spurred  on  by  the  vanity  of  being  the  star 
of  this  evening,  I  laid  aside  all  tlie  refinement 
I  could  spare  without  loathing  myscll)  and 
was  <  hale  fellow  well  met,'  with  all  the  stout 
matrons,  country  damsels,  old  squires  and 
young  bucks,  who  drank  their  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  eat  their  proportion  of  plum-cake, 
talked  scandal,  and  played  cards  at  Mrs. 
Burton's  party.  It  was,  for  aught  I  know,  a 
pleasant  evening  to  all  the  other  guests — to 
me  it  was  not 

On  Uie  following  morning,  while  my  friend 
was  occupied  as  usual  in  her  domestic  tur- 
moils, greatly  increased  on  this  occasion  by 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  preceding  day, 
I  was  seated  alone,  and,  while  lost  in  a  kind 
of  reverie  composed  of  floating  pictures  of 
my  own  future  fate,  and  indefinite  specula- 
tions as  to  tlie  real  character  of  tliis  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, how  he  would  be  likely  to  acquit  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  many 
otlier  strange  thoughts  for  a  stranger  as  I 
was  then, — the  man  himself  appeared,  and 
accosted  me  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  said  his  man  had  brought 
along  with  him  a  capital  lady's  nag,  and  if  I 
was  fond  of  riding  it  should  be  saddled  im- 
mediately. I  looked  out,  the  sun  was  bright, 
the  atmosphere  fresh  and  invigorating;  I 
consented,  and  we  set  off  for  a  long  morn- 
ing's ride. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  make  interest 
with  a  woman,  does  well  to  lend  her  a  good 
horse  and  accompany  her  tlirough  green 
lanes  and  woody  slopes,  where  tlie  tramp- 
ling of  the  hoofs  is  scarcely  heard  upon  the 
sofl  turf.  Whatever  alTords  us  real  pleasure 
we  are  disposed  to  like,  and  the  transition 
from  the  animal  to  its  master  is  not  so  great 
but  that  a  kind  and  grateful  heart  may 
sometimes  be  induced  to  make  it 

Mr.  Burton  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a 


summer's  morning  was  not  the  beet  time  for 
riding,  and  his  sister's  early  tea  afforded  u 
a  much  more  interesting  opportunity  of  am- 
bling through  the  lanes;  sometimes  while 
the  lengthened  shadows  lay  in  cool  relief 
upon  the  ground,  and,  sometimes,  when  the 
moon  was  shining  through  the  silvery  misis 
of  twilight  How  often  did  I  wish,  during 
these  excursions,  that  my  kind  companioD 
would  be  willing  to  remain  silent,  and  jait 
keep  a  little  way  behind,  or  that  I  could  dose 
my  eyes  to  his  plebeian  person,  and  my  ean 
to  his  coarse  brogue.  With  what  sadefae- 
tion  could  I  then  have  looked  from  the  hUl 
where  he  took  me  to  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  domain  which  he  was  proud  to  call  his, 
and  with  what  fondness  might  I  have  ca- 
ressed the  faithful  animal  wliich  he  was 
pleased  to  call  mine. 

When  a  man  gives  you  his  horse  it  has  a 
serious  sound;  and  the  woman  who  does 
not  w^ish  an  offer  of  himself  to  follow,  would 
do  well  to  ride  no  more.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  one  of  the  last  of  my  wishes  that 
Mr.  Burton  should  present  his  large  hand  to 
me,  and  yet  I  rode  out  with  him  again 
and  again,  helping  out  his  few  ideas  with  so 
many  of  my  own,  and  supplying  him  with 
words  when  at  a  loss,  as  if  from  the  very 
sympathy  of  my  mind,  that  we  did  vastly 
well  togetlier,  and  he  at  least  was  perfectly 
satisfied ;  for  my  habitual  mode  of  appear- 
ing pleased  lefl  him  little  room  to  doubt  that 
I  was  so  witli  him.  I  was  living  too  amongst 
those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  su- 
perior being,  and  I  sometimes  questioned 
whether  I  should  not  be  more  fastidious  than 
wise  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing what  his  sister  was  pleased  to  call  a 
^Jine  catch? 

Amongst  the  many  arts  which  I  had 
learned  in  my  intercourse  with  tlie  world, 
was  that  of  warding  off,  or  bringing  on  an 
offer  of  marriage,  with  so  much  tact  and  deli- 
cacy, tliat  none  but  tlie  most  penetrating,  or 
the  most  ill-natured  could  accuse  me  of  design. 
On  the  present  occasion  however,  I  had  to 
contend  with  so  strong  a  determination  to 
that  fatal  point,  tliat  I  found  I  must  either  give 
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up  my  pleasant  amblin;^  altogether,  involve 
myself  in  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma,  or 
leave  tlie  hospitable  roof  of  tlie  Burtons, 
where  I  was  at  least  sure  of  a  heartfelt  and 
genuine  welcome :  nor  was  it  until  I  resolved 
upon  this  last  alternative,  that  I  felt  tlie 
strong  hold  these  cheerful  and  unpretending 
people  had  upon  my  regard.  By  adopting 
their  habits,  and  laying  before  them  my 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  and  per- 
sons (and  they  wanted  nothing  more)  I  had 
become  a  general  favourite,  and  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  early  and  late  par- 
ties of  Mrs.  Frank  Burton  had  never  been 
so  brilliant  before. 

I  had  not  at  first  quite  understood  what 
people  of  vulgar  and  empty  minds  are  most 
in  want  of  for  amusement,  but  I  was  per- 
fectly initiated  now,  and  could  peck  at  the 
imperfections  of  my  superiors,  laugh  at 
round  backs  and  crooked  noses,  wonder 
whether  those  who  were  better  dressed  than 
myself  had  paid  their  Christmas  bills,  set 
down  all  mcthodists  for  hypocrites,  interlard 
my  conversation  with  a  little  country  slang, 
and,  finally,  fill  up  the  chapter  of  folly  by 
ridiculing  what  I  did  not  understand. 

Thus  had  my  time  been  spent ;  and,  be- 
cause thus  spending  it,  had  obtained  for  me 
unbounded  admiration,  I  felt  some  regret  at 
taking  leave  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Burton,  and 
receiving  the  tenderest  adieus  of  her  wealthy 
brother,  which,  however,  he  kindly  promised 
with  a  look  intended  to  be  expressive,  should 
not  be  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Fbom  tne  hospitable  home  of  the  Bur- 
tons I  made  a  sudden  and  almost  startling 
transition  to  the  residence  of  my  most  aris- 
tocratic friend — perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
ray  my  acquaintance,  for  Mrs.  Arundel  had 
never  possessed  enough  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  to  sweeten  oar  intercourse  into 
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friendship.  She  was,  however,  a  very  de- 
sirable sort  of  person  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with,  for  those  who  wished  to  catch,  now 
and  then,  a  glimpse  at  what  is  called  good 
society,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
wann  comfort  of  the  heart  for  this  uncertain 
privilege. 

Mr.  Arundel  was  pleased  to  send  his  car- 
riage to  accommodate  mc,  for  which  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful  could  he 
have  compelled  his  coachman  to  look 
pleased :  but  there  is  something  in  the  ser- 
vices which  the  domestics  of  the  wealthy 
render  to  their  poor  friends  and  poor  rela- 
tions, which  makes  them,  to  the  receiver, 
any  thing  but  agreeable  obligations.  On 
alighting  at  the  door  of  my  new  domicile,  I 
was  greeted  with  no  kindly  welcome.  A 
pert  looking  woman  showed  me  up  stairs  to 
my  own  room,  where  I  was  left  to  myself 
with  the  consoling  information  that  the  bell 
would  ring  for  dinner  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  Dinner !  I  had  ridden  ten  miles  after 
having  partaken  of  an  early  tea.  But  there 
was  no  need  to  expose  my  late  barbarism. 
I  had  only  to  prepare  for  one  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton's hot  suppers,  and,  like  many  other  ex- 
treme cases  about  which  so  much  wonder 
and  alarm  is  expressed,  there  would  be  little 
difference  except  in  name. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  expired.  Mrs. 
Arundel  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  her 
own  woman  to  assist  me  in  performing  the 
duties  of  my  toilet,  tlius  conveying  the  first 
intimation  tliat  she  was  conscious  of  my  arri- 
val ;  nor  was  it  with  gratitude  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  the  favour  that  1  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  Mrs.  James,  whose  little  sharp  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  and  peep  about,  penetrating 
through  my  ill-stocked  wardrobe  with  most 
unfeeling  scrutiny.  **  To  spy  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,"  has  this  woman  come, 
thought  I,  but  I  submitted  myself  to  the 
magic  of  her  pliant  fingers,  as  tlic  only 
chance  I  had  of  appearing  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  not  make  me  wish  myself  up  stairs 
again  after  I  had  been  seated  at  table. 

Once  during  this  tedious  operation  I 
opened  my  lips^  and  ventured  to  ask  if  Mn. 
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Arundel  had  any  vLBtlora  at  present  staying 
in  tlie  house. 

*•  Oh !  yes,"  replied  tlic  woman,  with  a  look 
fiuitcil  to  the  importance  of  her  information. 
^^Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles  have  been 
here  some  time." 

Aching,  as  I  was,  from  liead  to  foot  with 
curiosity,  no  less  tlian  with  tlie  various 
twi tellings  and  maltreatment  of  my  tormen- 
tor, I  still  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  who 
these  illustrious  visitors  were ;  whether  the 
gentleman  was  young  or  old ;  nor  whether 
his  relationship  to  tlie  lady  was  filial  or  con- 
nubial. The  woman  looked  so  impertinently 
solicitous  to  enlighten  my  ignorance,  that  I 
determined  to  receive  no  furtlicr  information 
from  her,  and  drawing  down  a  curl  to  hide 
the  worst  part  of  my  forehead,  where  an 
cmbrycx  wrinkle  was  tlireatening  to  mar  its 
polished  smootlinesn,  and  casting  one  linger- 
ing look  of  satisfaction  towards  the  mirror,  I 
followed  her  to  receive  my  lonj^-expecled  wel- 
come, in  tlie  dresHing^room  of  Mrs.  Arundel. 

"Only  think,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed, 
aAer  an  embnice,  which  I  could  well  have 
done  witliout ;  ^*  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles 
here !  Well,  I  dare  say  they  will  not  frighten 
you  away.  You  will  find  them  tlie  best  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  do  with,  if  you  can  but  be 
natural  and  easy  with  them — so  happy  to- 
gether, it  is  really  quite  delightful  to  see  a 
mother  and  son  so  united.  I  oAen  wish 
Arundel  would  take  a  lesson  of  politeness 
from  Sir  Charles.  There  is  nothing  so  cap- 
tivating in  private  life." 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  Mr.  Arundel 
had  once  been  admired  for  his  politeness. 

"  Ah !  a  fiddle-faddling  way  that  he  has, 
which  nobody  cares  for.  That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  mean  sometliing  that  makes  you 
feel  handsome,  and  good-humoured,  and  as 
if  every  one  liked  you,  without  a  word  being 
said  directly  to  the  point,  and  when  you 
know  tliat  it  is  not  so." 

"  Sir  Charles  must  be  very  clever.** 

"  No,  not  80  clever  either  in  tlie  way  of 
reading,  or  politics,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ; 
but  just  Uie  sort  of  man  to  make  a  woman 
happy ;"  and  she  sighed. 


All  this  while  my  friend  was  studying  in  a 
tall  mirror,  her  face,  her  figure,  her  attitudes, 
all  that  could  be  studied  without  the  counter- 
part upon  whom  these  charms  were  to  be  i 
played  off.  Sometimes  her  head  was  tossed 
backwards  so  as  to  create  a  sudden  trem- 
bling and  glittering  amongst  the  gloctsy  curls 
— sometimes  a  scarf  was  carefully  placed  ai 
if  in  tlie  act  of  falling  or  just  caught  up  by  i 
the  soft  and  snowy  arm — and  sometimes  a 
glance  was  thrown  over  the  graceful  shoulder 
to  ascertiiin  whetlier  the  Grecian  bend  of  the  i 
back  was  made  sufliciently  evident  to  all  ad- 
mirers. I  tliought  my  labours  at  tlie  toilet 
that  day  had  been  unparalleled,  but  tliey 
were  noUiing  to  those  of  my  friend,  and  she 
was  a  married  woman  ! 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  munif- 
icence of  charms  V^  thought  I :  "  The  hus- 
band has  always  been  represented  to  me  as 
tlie  very  personification  of  insignificance ;  and 
surely  married  ladies  are  not  solicitous  Id 
charm  elsewhere." 

Sir  Charles  Moira,  young,  handsome,  ac- 
complished, and  graceful,  was  insignificant 
too ;  every  one  was  insignificant  when  com- 
pared witl)  Lady  Moira.     She  was  still  beau- 1 
tiful,  though  in  tlio  meridian  of  life.    Her 
dress  was  Uiat  of  a  mourner,  though  not  of 
ilic  deepest  shade ;  but  it  needed  no  peculiar 
costume  to  indicate  that  tlie  widow*s  grief 
had  not  outlived  her  weeds.    A  profusion  of 
light  flowing  hair  mingled  with  the  sable 
honours  of  her  brow ;  and  when  the  smiled, 
it  was  with  tlie  gracious  condescension  of 
one  who  is  so  rich  in  happiness,  and  liberal 
of  favours,  that  slie  can  dispense  tlicm  to  all 
williout    suflering  any  diminution.     There 
was  sometliing  in  her  whole  appearance  so 
incomparably  magnificent,  tliat  when  she 
first  entered  the  room  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring her  to  a  ricldy-freighted  vessel  in  full 
sail,  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  c-ompany, 
to  litde  boats  and  small  craf\,  thrown  back 
upon  the  foam  of  the  receding  waves. 

I  had  never  heard  of  Lady  Moira  before 
this  day.    Her  sphere  of  existence  had  been, 
and  must  ever  be  distinct  from  mine 
such  is  the   mysterious   influence 


a  ueiore 
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which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  good- 
breeding,  that  in  an  instant  I  was  awed  into 
admiration,  and  employed  my  mind  almost 
entirely  in  wisliing  everything  unsaid  and 
undone  tliat  would  not  give  pleasure  to  Lady 
Moira.  She  had  evidently  found  other  minds 
equally  subvervient  Her  wishes  had  been 
anticipated,  her  will  obeyed  on  the  slightest 
intimation.  Adulation  had  been  perpetually 
breathed  into  her  ear;  and  to  obviate  the 
doubts  that  might  sometimes  arise  respect- 
ing her  sanctification  in  tlie  world  to  come, 
she  was  dignified  with  her  apotheosis  in  this. 

Sir  Charles,  the  most  skilful  and  accom- 
plished flatterer,  had  practised  upon  his  mo- 
ther's credulity  since  tlie  days  of  infancy, 
and  she  had  bountifully  repaid  him  in  the 
same  coin ;  so  that  whatever  either  might  re- 
quire of  tJie  other  (and  they  sometimes  re- 
quired a  great  deal)  was  brought  about  by 
such  circundocution  and  studied  sweetness, 
that  it  might  truly  be  said,  "  the  paltry  prize 
was  hardly  worth  the  cost" 

With  this  interesting  couple  I  now  plied 
my  ready  skill  to  please,  by  arts  adapted  to 
their  taste ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  however 
I  might  congratulate  myself  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  my  endeavours,  I  was  not  at  all  con- 
gratulated by  Mrs.  Arundel,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  finding  in  her  poor  friend  a  de- 
lightful companion,  a  cliarming  girl,  a  dear 
entertaining  creature,  as  I  was  perpetually 
called,  with  even  warmer  encomiums  upon 
tlie  agreeabtc  addition  of  my  society  to  tlieir 
previously  happy  little  circle. 

It  is  a  severe  test  of  love  to  find  our  friends 
decidedly  preferred  before  us,  just  when  we 
had  been  hoping  to  obtain  favour ;  and  Mrs. 
Arundel  could  not  conceal  from  observation, 
that  the  green-eyed  monster  may  shoot  his 
envenomed  dart,  even  where  connubial  feli- 
city is  not  concerned.  Paying  as  little  re- 
gard as  I  possibly  could  to  the  frequent 
splenetic  insinuations  with  which  this  mon- 
ster inspired  tJie  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  en- 
joying a  season  of  almost  uninterrupted 
triumph,  when,  on  one  ever-memorable  day, 
my  newly-acquired  honours  were  brought 
low,  and  miserably  soiled  in  the  dust 


Lady  Moira  was  a  charming  performer  on 
the  harp,  with  which,  however,  she  was  but 
seldom  pleased  to  throw  her  audience  into 
ec8taci«;s ;  but  she  had  graciously  chosen  out 
one  morning  a  favourite  Italian  air,  which 
Sir  Charles  accompanied  with  his  voice, 
while  I  acted  tlie  enraptured  with  all  my 
might,  when  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  hall,  a 
loud  voice,  alas !  too  easily  recognised,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  accompanied  by  her  broUier, 
were  ushered  in,  as  having  called  to  see  Miss 
Irvine.  In  vain  had  the  servant  opened  the 
door  of  anotlier  apartment ;  Mrs.  Burton  had 
heard  music,  and  music  she  declared  was 
her  passion. 

With  my  wonted  self-possession,  never 
more  severely  put  to  the  test  than  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  advanced  to  meet  the  unwelcome 
intruders,  hopi^ig,  by  a  closer  encounter  to 
quiet  the  exclamations  of  this  boisterous 
little  woman.  But  no;  she  had  been 
completely  broiled ;  the  horses'  fetlocks 
buried  in  dust  all  the  way — did  not  think 
it  had  been  so  far,  or  would  not  have  come 
only  to  see  about  a  loin  of  veal ;  "  for  people 
tell  me,"  said  she,  *'  the  butchers  here  keep 
betler  veal  tlian  down  yonder,  where  we  live. 
Tom  rode  so  fast,  too, — in  haste  poor  fellow." 
She  added  in  an  under-tone,  with  a  nod  and 
a  wink ;  "  and  tlien  this  habit ;  do  you  know, 
Cary,  I  have  never  had  a  habit  on  since  little 
Peter  was  bom — bless  the  boy !"  And  then 
she  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  untied  her  bonnet,  exhaling  all  the  while 
long  and  audible  breatliings,  which  must,  I 
thought,  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
where  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles  were 
seated,  vainly  endeavouring  to  look  absorbed 
in  the  Italian  music. 

Mrs.  Arundel  had  now  her  hour  of  triumph ; 
and  I  marked  the  inward  satisfaction  with 
which  she  smiled  at  my  dilemma;  while, 
determined  that  I  should  not  escape  without 
smarting  to  the  very  bone,  she  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  Mrs.  Burton,  in  which 
the  honest-hearted  woman  did  not  detect  the 
snare,  but  rattled  on  with  long  histories  about 
her  poultry,  and  the  poultry  of  her  neigh- 
bours, her  cliildren,  and  all  the  odd  things 
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tliat  were  constantly  happening  in  her  estab- 
lislinicnt. 

My  swain  had  the  good  sense  to  be  silent 
while  he  sat  behind  llie  door  with  his  hat 
held  between  his  knees,  in  his  bare  red 
hand,  glovcless,  and  swollen  with  the  sum- 
mer's heat. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  music,"  Mrs.  Burton 
exclaimed.  "  Pray  go  on,  nia*am ;  pray  go 
on,  sir,"  to  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles. 
^There's  notliing  I  deliglit  in  like  music 
Law,  Cary,  do  you  know  what  has  happened 
to  Burton's  fiddle  V^  and  she  indulged  her- 
self for  one  moment  with  a  sort  of  internal 
chuckle,  the  constant  prelude  to  her  favourite 
stories,  of  which,  in  all  companies  I  was  ap- 
prehensive. 

*-  Well,  you  must  know,  I  was  reaching  up 
for  a  pot  of  orange-jam,  (Frank  always  likes 
orange-jam  at  his  tea ;  and  little  Peter,  bless 
tlie  boy !  has  just  begun  to  eat  marmalade ;} 
— well,  as  I  was  saying  about  tlie  jam,  my 
foot  slipped,  and  plump  I  went  down  into  the 
fiddle !  It  was  well  I  was  no  worse ;  but  I 
believe  if  I  had  broke  my  leg  I  must  have 
laughed,  as  I  walked  out  with  the  fiddle  on 
my  foot  like  a  patten."  And  she  showed 
us  how  long  and  loud  she  could  laugh,  even 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  catastrophe. 

Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles,  after  ex- 
clianging  glances,  now  left  the  room,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  relief  Mrs.  Arundel  quickly 
followed.  Mrs.  Burton  then  rose,  and  mak- 
ing some  excuse  about  shopping,  departed 
also,  leaving  my  smirking  beau  as  he  thought 
master  of  the  field. 

Seeing  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  business  in  hand, 
and  thinking  the  sooner  it  was  brought  for- 
ward and  discussed  the  better,  I  sat  very 
silent,  during  the  infliction  of  a  formal  offer 
of  marriage  from  this  man,  who  seemed 
very  much  disposed  to  doubt  his  senses, 
when  it  was  followed  up  by  an  answer  as 
formal  and  decided  from  me. 

**  Why,  what  can  have  changed  you  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  when  I  persisted  in  my  refusal. 
"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  understood  my 


meaning,  when  you  rode  about  with  me  in 
tlie  lanes  down  yonder." 

"  I  understood  that  you  were  kind  enough 
to  lend  me  a  horse." 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  I  will  always  be  kind  to 
you,  Miss  Cary." 

Finding  it  would  not  do  to  speak  of  kind- 
ness, and  hating  to  be  thus  reminded  of  my 
past  folly,  while  the  music  Sir  Charles  had 
just  been  singing  lay  open  before  me,  I  re- 
peated my  unsavoury  words,  with  an  em- 
phasis so  strongly  marked  with  impatience 
and  contempt,  that  my  quondam  admirer  lost 
his  temper,  and  with  it  the  little  propriety  of 
conduct  which  alone  had  rendered  him  tole- 
rable. 

<*  I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at,"  said  he, 
with  the  most  insulting  nidenem:  ''Sir 
Charles  has  a  pretty  income,  to  be  sure,  but 
what  is  that  to  people  who  live  as  he  doesi 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss ;  you'll  not  soon  meet 
witli  another  man  to  lay  an  estate  like  roiae 
before  you,  all  in  a  ring  fence,  with  plenty 
of  game  for  your  dainty  appetite ;  but  you'll 
rue  tlie  day  yet,  when  you  see  another  Mrs. 
Burton,  which  you  shall  before  you've  made 
sure  of  Sir  Charles;"  and  so  saying  he 
walked  off,  closing  the  door  after  hira,  with  a 
thundering  sound  that  brought  the  domes- 
tics startled  and  tittering  from  the  servants' 
hall. 

The  scene  being  now  completely  over,  I 
felt  really  glad  that  it  had  been  no  worse, 
conscious  as  I  was  that  the  inconsistency  of 
my  late  behaviour  deserved,  if  possible,  a 
punishment  more  severe :  nor  could  I  behold 
from  my  window  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  bro- 
ther trotting  out  of  town  in  high  dudgeon, 
with  the  butcher's  boy  and  loin  of  veal  a  very 
Httle  way  behind,  while  neither  of  their  heads 
were  turned  to  give  a  parting  nod,  widiont 
feeling  that  I  had  richly  merited  to  lose  my 
place  in  their  regard. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lose  the  love  we 
once  possessed,  without  a  melancholy  sense 
that  something  has  been  taken  away  from 
us,  although  it  might  not,  while  it  lasted,  be 
of  any  real  value.   Mrs.  Burton  was  a  warm- 
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hearted,  well-meaning  creature,  and  had 
loved  me  better,  perhaps,  tlmn  many  whose 
affection  I  had  been  more  solicitous  to  ob- 
tain. She  was  now,  in  all  probability,  struck 
off  from  my  list  of  friends,  offended,  perhaps 
wounded.  She  must  think  me  ungrateful, 
and  I  had  the  misery  of  reflectipg  that  she 
might  think  so  with  perfect  truth.  Every 
loss  we  experience  makes  us  pause  and  ex- 
amine what  is  led ;  and  I  turned  upon  my 
own  heart  to  see  what  stores  I  had  yet  to 
draw  upon  for  satisfaction.  Under  present 
circumstances,  I  had  indeed  no  wish  to  call 
Mrs.  Burton  back,  but  this  simple  afiair,  so 
laughable  to  others,  plunged  me  into  a  train 
of  gloomy  reflections,  against  the  sadness 
of  which  I  was  unprovided  with  any  kind  of 
antidote. 

I  had  now  been  Hving  for  a  long  time 
amongst  those  who  thought  religion  an  un- 
necessary burden  to  take  up,  so  long  as  life 
could  be  made  pleasant  witliout  it ;  and  as  I 
made  it  my  business  to  fall  in  with  the  senti- 
ments of  those  around  me,  I  was  but  too 
ready  to  treat  religion  with  as  little  regard 
as  they  did.  The  inevitable  consequence 
was,  that  my  mind  was  more  empty  than 
ever  of  any  kind  of  consolation,  that  I  was 
less  prepared  for  the  rough  accidents  of  life, 
and,  worst  of  all,  that  I  was  rapidly  receding 
from  that  heavenly  goal  to  which  tlie  only 
hope  that  never  fails  us  is  directed. 

The  circumstance  which  had  cost  me  the 
loss  of  an  old  friend,  was  never  alluded  to 
by  Lady  Moira  or  Sir  Charles:  so  much 
does  politeness  wear  the  character  of  real 
kindness ;  but  Mrs.  Arundel  was  tinspariog 
in  her  ridicule,  and  quoted  poor  Mrs.  Burton 
on  every  possible  occasion,  wondering  oflener 
than  the  day  where  I  could  have  gathered 
up  such  people ;  while  I  could  call  to  mind, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  time  when  such 
people  were  not  entirely  excluded  from  her 
0¥vn  sphere  of  existence. 

To  my  new  friends  I  felt  unspeakable 
gratitude  for  their  forbearance ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fascination  of  their  society,  I 
should  have  wisely  led  my  present  abode, 
where  it  was  in  vain  to  flatter  myself  that  I 


was  wished  for  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  I 
was  besides  in  considerable  difficulty  &bout 
where  to  go  next,  and  the  fact  of  seeing  no 
shelter  for  our  heads  in  any  other  place,  has 
a  great  tendency  to  reconcile  our  remaining 
where  we  arc. 

Impossible  as  it  was,  on  first  entenng  the 
house  of  Mr.  Arundel,  to  believe  that  the 
master  of  it,  or  rather  he  who  should  have 
been  the  master,  could  ever  be  em  object  of 
interest,  I  found,  during  a  very  short  stay, 
that  pity  has  the  power  to  metamorphose  the 
character,  and  invest  even  the  person  with 
attractions  that  were  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore.  This  spell  was  put  in  force.  Long 
and  intimately  as  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  low  as  I  had  bent  my- 
self beneath  its  influence,  I  had  not  acquired 
all  its  bad  habits,  most  certainly  not  that  of 
trampling  on  the  fallen.  My  delight  was 
oden  to  take  part  with  the  weak,  whether 
the  strife  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
right  or  wrong ;  and  in  tliis  spirit  I  never 
failed  to  throw  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  tlie 
helpless  husband,  when  I  thought  him  in 
danger  of  being  borne  down  by  his  wife's 
authority.  I  believe  the  little  gentleman  had 
never  experienced  so  much  consideration  be- 
fore, and  his  unbounded  thankfulness  was 
expressed  by 

*  Nod«,  and  becki,  and  wreathed  •mllei/ 

which  were  carefully  watched  and  regis- 
tered by  one  who  seemed  determined  to  tor- 
ment herself,  as  well  as  others.  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  close  conference  with 
him  about  his  plants,  his  hot-house,  and  all 
his  hobbies,  upon  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  persuade  his  wife  to  ride,  but  which, 
now  that  she  saw  me  earnestly  engaged 
with,  she  appeared  to  think  most  interesting 
subjects  of  consideration ;  expressing  her  in- 
dignation in  no  gentle  terms,  tliat  so  much 
should  be  planned  and  undertaken  without 
consulting  her. 

I  was  glad  to  And  the  worthy  man  rising 
in  importance,  though  at  tlie  expense  of  my 
own  comfort;  and  he  was  glad  to  And,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  however  Mrs. 
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Anindel  might  slight  or  undervalue  hia  at- 
tentioDH,  he  eiill  had  tlic  power  to  pique  her 
by  bestowing  them  elsewhere. 

I  had  lately  observed,  that  in  Uie  midst 
ofsomc  of  Lady  Moira's  warmest  expressions 
of  regard,  her  countenance  had  lowered  on 
the  approach  of  her  son,  and  tliat  he  too,  in 
the  absence  of  his  mother,  was  much  more 
solicitous  to  please,  and  more  evidently 
pleased.  He  had  a  friend,  daring  and  dissi- 
pated, whose  unscrupulous  frankness  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  Lady  Moira's  terrors  lest 
her  son  should  form  a  connexion  with  any 
one  unequal  to  himself  in  rank.  Confusion 
was  now  tliickening  around  me.  Contending 
interests  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  a  storm 
upon  my  head.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
had  no  adviser,  and  my  own  heart  had  too 
often  been  a  treacherous  counsellor,  to  be 
trusted  to  with  any  confidence  tliat  it  would 
lead  me  right,  or  even  extricate  me  from  pre- 
sent difficulties;  for  this  was  more  specifi- 
cally my  object  tlian  to  act  with  a  single  eye 
to  what  was  right  Sir  Charles  had  become 
more  pointed  in  his  attentions,  and  Lady 
Moira,  in  tlie  same  proportion,  more  cold  and 
haughty.  She  was  even  closeted  in  close 
consultation  with  Mrs.  Arundel,  and  that 
woman's  case  is  hopeless  who  has  none  but 
men  to  take  her  part.  Every  day  I  made 
some  faint  determination  that  I  would  leave 
these  troubled  spirits,  but  my  determinations 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  draw  forth 
from  Sir  Charles  his  deep  regrets,  and  deeper 
sighs,  and  protestations  as  earnest  as  words 
could  make  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  without  me.  At  last  the  storm 
burst  The  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Arundel  was 
wrought  up  to  the  crisis  of  explosion,  on 
finding  that  I  had  one  day  been  two  hours 
in  the  conservatory  with  her  husband.  I 
was  abruptly  dismissed,  with  a  slight  impu- 
tation on  my  character,  and  the  married  cou- 
ple were  better  pleased  with  tliemselves  and 
each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
I  was  the  luckless  scape-goat,  who  had  been 
played  upon  for  their  own  purposes ;  and 
having  no  one  to  defend  my  cause,  I  bore 
the  blame,  as  the  unprotected  mostly  do.    I 


had,  however,  some  satisfaction  in  thinking 
tliat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arundel  were  more  united 
than  I  had  found  them.  The  husband  weD 
pleased  that  he  had  sufficient  power  to  tor- 
ment his  wife  with  jealousy,  the  wife  con- 
vinced by  tlie  late  feara  she  had  entertained 
of  losing  the  affections  of  her  husband,  that 
those  affections  were  worth  retaining. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Fortunately  for  me,  before  the  wrath  of 
Mrs.  Arundel  had  reached  its  height,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  pressing  invitation  from  a 
worthy  family  of  methodists,  who  lived  in  I 
some  degree  of  affluence  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, not  many  miles  distant.  To  them  I 
went  with  all  my  humiliations  on  my  head, 
and  with  my  tlioughts  disturbed  and  confused 
by  tlie  late  cruel  occurrences  which  had 
driven  me  to  take  advantage  of  their  hospi- 
tality. But  tliey  were  simple-hearted,  quiet 
people,  who  did  not  examine  the  human  mind, 
or  any  thing  else  very  deeply,  and  so  long  as 
I  appeared  comfortable,  and  spoke  cheerfully, 
they  had  no  apprehensions  about  what  I 
might  be  feeling. 

Susan  Penrose,  the  only  daughter,  pos- 
sessed more  penetration  than  her  parents, 
and  perceiving  that  I  was  not  quite  so  happy 
as  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  undertook  with 
all  the  candour  of  her  guileless  heart,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  profession,  to  make  me  hap- 
pier by  making  me  better.  Susan's  charac- 
ter was  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  know 
without  respecting.  She  liad  not  enjoyed  a 
liberal  education,  but  religion  had  done  all 
for  her  that  was  wanted — had  refined  her 
feelings,  and  elevated  her  thoughts,  supply- 
ing her  with  that  dignity  which  unfailing 
rectitude  imparts,  and  that  grace  which  is 
acquired  in  the  constant  performance  of  vir- 
tuous actions.  I  could  not  live  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  this  estimable  being*  witliout 
feeling  fearfully  conscious  of  my  own  littie- 
ness,  and  I  wished,  earnestly  n^ed,  that  I 
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could  Bhake  ofT  the  fetters  by  which  I  was 
bound,  and  walk  as  she  did,  free  in  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel.  It  is  true  my  thoughts 
were  sometimes  diverted  from  the  serious- 
nesfi  of  tliis  family,  by  speculations  about 
what  this  person  and  the  other  might  think 
of  their  quaint  habits  and  homely  ways ;  nor 
was  Sir  Charles  Moira  the  last  whose  image 
I  conjured  up  to  place  in  idea  beside  me, 
whenever  any  thing  occurred  particularly 
unlike  Uie  customs  of  the  fashionable  world ; 
but  it  was  not  my  wont  to  criticise  on  my 
own  behalf,  and  I  had  seen  too  much  of  gen- 
eral society  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  what 
is  conmionly  called  absurdity,  but  which 
might  frequently  be  more  justly  explained  as 
something  foreign  to  our  own  prejudices  and 
peculieur  views,  derived  from  a  limited  circle 
of  beings  as  absurd  in  their  turn  to  others,  as 
others  are  to  them. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mankind,  and  the  various 
circumstances  which  develope  human  cha- 
racter, does  much,  and  ought  to  do  more  to 
make  us  sparing  of  that  ridicule  which  fre- 
quently arLscs  from  our  ignorance,  and  might 
more  properly  be  turned  against  ourselves. 
Those  who  have  oden  seen  the  wise  act 
foolishly,  and  the  fool  more  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration titan  tlic  man  of  boasted  learning,  who 
know  the  influence  of  circumstances  and 
situation  in  forming  the  character,  who  feel 
the  humbling  truth  tliat  virtue  too  oAen  re- 
tains its  high  standing  in  the  world  from  the 
mere  absence  of  temptation,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  examine  their  own  hearts,  and 
have  learned  in  this  examination,  that  just 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried  they  have 
yielded,  will  feel  little  inclination  to  laugh  at 
follies  which  are  common  to  all ;  as  little  as 
to  set  up  the  senseless  boast,  that  had  they 
been  in  certain  situations  they  would  have 
acted  diflerently  from  others;  and  still  less 
to  triumph  over  those  who  have  been  tried 
and  proved  in  a  furnace,  the  fury  of  which 
they  themselves  have  never  felt 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Penrose,  I  saw  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  in  its  simplest  and  most 
substantial  form,  ungraced  by  factitious  orna- 


ments, unadorned  by  that  drapery  which  re- 
commends it  to  general  beholders,  but  at  the 
same  time  conceals  its  reed  and  unblemished 
beauty. 

Weary  of  my  past  life,  disappointed,  per- 
plexed, and  troubled,  how  did  I  long,  while 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  Susan  Penrose,  that 
I  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  prayers, 
and  offer  up  my  soul  as  I  knew  she  was  of^ 
fering  up  hers. 

^^  Perhaps  I  shall  become  like  these  happy 
people  in  time,"  thought  I ;  and  I  joined  in 
their  religious  exercises,  and  listened  to  their 
long  discourses  with  so  much  gravity  and  in- 
terest, half  felt  and  half  assumed,  that  they 
began  to  speak  of  me  and  treat  me  like  one 
of  their  own  community,  and  I  was  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  thus  recognized,  for 
never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  more  clearly  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Would  that  my  vision 
had  not  again  been  obscured  ! 

I  was  seated  one  day  with  Susan  beneath 
a  veranda  which  shaded  the  door  and  the 
front  windows,  enjoying  the  softness  of  the 
autumn  breeze  that  played  through  tlie  in- 
terstices of  die  clustering  vine,  when  strange 
feet,  and  voices  more  strange  in  such  a  place 
were  heard  advancing  along  tlie  garden,  and 
two  sportsmen  issued  from  the  shrubbery 
walk. 

It  was  Sir  Charles  and  his  friend  Jeffreys. 
I  believe  I  had  not  properly  concealed  the 
foolish  pleasure  I  felt  on  seeing  them,  for 
Susan  told  me  aflcrwards  with  great  simpli- 
city, she  had  no  idea  tliey  had  been  such  in- 
timate friends,  or  indeed  that  I  could  be  mti- 
mate  with  such.  Thefact  was,  tliat  although 
I  offered  to  the  religious  habits  of  this  family 
all  I  could  offer,  my  entire  approbation,  I  had 
been,  while  residing  under  their  roof,  ex- 
tremely dull ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  two 
strangers  brought  back  such  vivid  remem- 
brance of  lively  hours  enjoyed  elsewhere, 
that  I  was  almost  delighted  to  behold  tlicm 
again,  and  asked  with  apparent  interest,  a 
multitude  of  questions  on  subjects  which 
Susan,  who  sat  by,  had  never  before  sus- 
pected could  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  or 
twice  I  saw  her  grave  face  turned  towards 
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me  with  an  expreasion  of  perfect  amazemeDt, 
while  I  rattled  on  with  thiese  idle  creatures, 
chidinj^  them  occasionally  for  their  extrava- 
gance, but  laughing  all  the  while,  as  ladies 
will  laugh  sometimes  when  they  ought  not 

Sir  Charles,  escaped  from  maternal  in- 
fluence, was  more  easy  and  delightful  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  Jeffreys  was 
always  entertaining  and  good-humoured. 
How  was  it  that  Susan  never  smiled  at  his 
jokes  ? — she  must  be  the  most  insensible  of 
women.  And  why  had  she  put  on  that  close 
cap  ?  and  why  had  she  chosen  tliis  roornini^, 
of  all  others,  to  look  less  refined  than  usual  ? 
The  case  was  an  easy  one  to  understand.  I 
was  now  looking  through  a  different  atmos- 
phere ;  for  my  atmosphere  always  took  its 
peculiar  tone  of  colouring  from  those  who 
ruled  my  thoughts  for  the  time  being.  I  had 
not  tlie  power  to  see  any  object  in  a  clear 
and  steady  point  of  view ;  but,  borrowing 
lights  and  shades  from  all  tlie  fluctuating  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  my  ideas,  even  of  right 
and  wrung,  were  unsetded  and  conlused. 

"  Well,  this  is  Arcadia  indeed !"  said  Sir 
Charles,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and 
I  had  Uie  mortification  of  seeing  Jeffreys  edge 
himself  in  beside  Susan  witli  a  look  too 
plainly  indicating  his  intention  to  quiz  tlie 
fair  nicthodist  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  game  of  Susan.  Her  calm  dignity 
prcRerved  her  from  insult,  and,  when  she  rose 
and  walked  into  the  house,  I  felt  ashamed  of 
being  identified  with  those  whose  imperti- 
nence had  driven  her  away.  I  soon  forgot, 
however,  in  tlie  light  pleasantry  of  my  com- 
panions, that  tliere  was  anything  in  the  world 
worth  thinking  of  but  sunshine,  good-hu- 
mour, and  Sir  Charles :  and,  when  the  sports- 
men rose  to  wish  me  good  morning,  I  listened 
with  more  satisfaction  than  wisdom  to  the 
gentle  tone,  the  half- whisper,  whicJi  assured 
me  they  should  seek  the  bowers  of  Arcadia 
again. 

"  Were  these  your  companions  at  Mr. 
Arundel's!"  asked  Susan,  as  we  sat  to- 
getlier  again  in  the  afternoon. 

I  answered  w^tli  triumph,  that  Sir  Charles 
was  staying  in  the  house  all  the  time,  think- 


ing the  enviable  situation  I  had  lately  enjoyed 
was  the  subject  of  Susan's  thoughti. 

"  I  wonder  you  were  not  weary,"  she  ob- 
served, and  my  triumph  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  visit  of  the  sportsmen  was  later 
in  the  day.  Dark  doads  were  gathering 
around,  and  the  wind,  blowing  in  fitiul  gosti^ 
had  driven  us  all  to  seek  shelter  within  doori. 
We  were  quietly  seated  together  in  a  par- 
lour by  no  means  rescmbUng  Mr.  ArundePf 
drawing-room,  good  Mrs.  Penrose  carefuDj 
darning  her  husband's  stockings,  when  the 
two  gentlemen,  running  to  escape  the  first 
pelting  of  a  thunder-storm,  rushed  into  the 
hall  witli  boisterous  mirth. 

"Your  friends  are  come  again,''  said 
Susan ;  and,  under  present  circumstances,  I 
really  felt  less  hope  than  fear  that  her  words 
were  true. 

Again  every  thing  was  transfigured  before 
my  eyes.    The  parlour  in  an  instant  became 
more  gloomy,  the  carpet  more  gray,  the  few 
books  that  lay  about  more  soiled  and  more 
ultra-religious,  and  certainly  Mrs.  Penrose 
was  more  fat  and  lame  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.    I  saw  no  longer  with  my  own 
eyes,  nor  heard  with  my  own  ears ;  but,  iden- 
tifying myself  as  it  were  with  tlie  intruders, 
their  senses  became  the  medium  tlirough 
which  every  impression  reached  me.    Just 
in  the  same  way  tliat,  afler  having  passion- 
ately admired  some  book,  wc  take  it  up  to  i 
read  again  with  a  friend  whose  tone  of  feel- 
ing is  essentially  different  from  our  own. 
When,  behold!  the  book  is  not  the  same. 
It  has  faults  we  never  perceived  before,  and 
those  passages  wliich  we  know  our  friend 
will  condemn,  stand  forth  in  such  glaring  and 
conspicuous  light,  that  we  lay   the  whole 
aside  witli  disappointment  and  disgusi,  made 
deeper  by  tlie  conviction  that,  since  nothing 
can  enforce  the  belief  that  the  book  has  act- 
ually changed  its  character,  we  must  submit 
to  tlie  mortification  of  believing  our  oini 
judgment  to  be  in  fault 

The  storm  which  had  driven  the  sports- 
men to  make  so  unceremonious  an  advance  j 
upon  the  hospitality  of  my  friends,  still  kept 
them  prisoners,  and,  what  was  wone,  im- 
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prisoned  the  master  of  the  house,  who  threw 
towards  me  many  an  enquiring  look,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Whom  have  we  here?" 
But  the  afternoon  was  such  as  would  have 
reconciled  a  man,  less  kind-hearted  than  Mr. 
Penrose,  to  the  presence  of  guests  even  more 
objectionable  than  Sir  Charles  and  his  com- 
panion, and,  as  evening  drew  on,  they  were 
pressed  to  remain  for  the  night  if  the  storm 
should  not  abate. 

It  requires  a  prodigious  share  of  effrontery 
to  carry  on,  without  flagging,  light  senseless 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  a  grave,  mat- 
ter of  fact  man  of  sense,  especially  if  that 
man  be  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  the 
scene  of  your  folly  is  laid.  Under  almost 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  re- 
joiced at  the  casualty  which  detained  Sir 
Charles  as  my  companion  for  a  whole  even- 
ing ;  but,  clever  as  I  was  at  reconciling  in- 
congruities, it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make 
the  present  time  glide  smoothly  on;  for, 
while  the  thunder  rolled  above  our  h^ads, 
the  solemn  and  becoming  gravity  of  my  se- 
rious friends  was  strangely  broken  in  upon 
by  the  ill-timed  jokes  of  Jeffreys,  and  tlie 
vivacity  of  Sir  Charles.  I  could  not  keep 
my  place  with  both  parties,  brought  as  they 
now  were  into  close  contact ;  and,  such  was 
my  weakness,  that  the  reverence  I  had  hith- 
erto felt  for  the  sedate  habits  of  this  family, 
gave  way,  and  more  than  once  I  was  startled 
in  my  merriment  by  tlie  flash  of  the  light- 
ning, and  the  deep  sighs,  almost  amounting 
to  groans,  of  tlie  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  for  evening  prayer. 
Mr.  Penrose  was  not  the  man  to  apologize 
for  the  custom  of  worshipping  his  Maker  at 
mom  and  evening,  and,  opening  his  well- 
worn  Bible,  he  began  to  read,  with  a  loud 
nasal  cadence  that  brought  the  blush  of 
shame  into  my  face.  Yes,  such  is  the  little- 
ness of  vanity,  and  the  excess  of  human  folly, 
that  I  dared  to  feel  ashamed  that  night,  when 
a  pious  man,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered 
family,  called  togetlier  his  household,  and 
read  aloud,  from  the  book  of  consolation,  the 
giad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  sent  into  a  sinful 


world.  I  felt  ashamed  when  he  knelt  down 
and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  from  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  while  I  ought 
to  have  been  reminded  by  the  thunder  roll- 
ing around  us  in  tremendous  peals,  that  the 
Grod  who  graciously  directed  us  to  seek  his 
throne  by  prayer,  is  too  mighty  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity. 

Our  visitors  were  evidently  strangers  to 
such  a  scene.  Sir  Charles  possessed  too 
high  a  sense  of  propriety  not  to  make  some 
show  of  conformity ;  but  Jeffreys,  who  cared 
for  nothing  but  the  indulgence  of  his  own 
humour,  watched  the  entrance  of  the  un- 
couth domestics,  one  ader  another,  with  no 
small  entertainment — holding  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand  during  the  whole  of  the  simple 
and  appropriate  service.  At  last  a  hynm 
was  sung,  and,  to  my  utter  confusion,  Jef- 
freys reused  his  voice  amongst  the  rest, 
louder  and  louder,  with  long-drawn  notes  of 
drawling  discord,  that  made  Susan,  who 
stood  near  me,  close  her  lips  and  sing  no 
more. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  I  ventured  to  di- 
rect towards  that  part  of  the  room  from 
whence  tliese  extraordinary  sounds  were  is- 
suing. The  performer  stood  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his 
hands  spread  forth  in  mockery  of  the  ex- 
treme of  sanctimonious  fervour.  Sir  Charles 
looked  also — ^Jeffreys  caught  his  eye,  and 
an  explosion  of  laughter  followed.  The 
hymn  ceased ;  Mr.  Penrose  desired  his  ser- 
vants to  remain; — in  their  presence  he 
wished  to  show  his  just  indignation  at  such 
conduct 

"  Young  men,"  said  he,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  "  the  manner  in  which  you  have  cho- 
sen to  abuse  my  hospitality  I  regard  as  an 
insult  to  religion  more  than  to  myself,  and 
as  such  you  must  feel  that  it  entitles  you  to 
the  severest  reproof.  I  made  you  welcome 
to  my  home,  not  from  respect,  but  compas- 
sion ;  because  I  would  not  drive  the  vilest 
miscreant  from  my  door  in  such  a  storm.  In 
the  same  way  you  are  welcome  to  shelter 
your  heads  for  the  night ;  but,  from  this  time 
henceforth,  remember  that  nothing  but  a 
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change  of  heart  can  make  you  welcome  to 
my  house  again. 

Sir  Charles  advanced  with  many  smooth 
apologies,  for  I  believe  he  was  really  sorry, 
but  it  would  not  do.  ^'Say  no  more, 
sir,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  was  all  that  Mr. 
Penrose  would  answer,  except  to  add,  that 
the  night  was  now  advancing,  and  they 
would  find  their  chambers  ready.  They 
were  not,  however,  quite  humble  enough  for 
that ;  but  while  the  rain  was  yet  pouring  in 
torrents,  wished  us  good  night,  and  went 
their  way. 

I  soon  escaped  to  my  own  room,  but  not  to 
sleep.  Even  had  my  reflections  been  of  a 
more  imposing  nature,  I  should  have  been 
kept  awake  by  the  long  and  loud  altercation 
of  Susan  and  her  father  in  the  room  below. 
She  wad  earnestly  pleading  with  him,  and  I 
guessed  too  well  that  I  was  myself  the  un- 
worthy subject  of  her  solicitude.  At  last  I 
heard  him  say  distinctly,  as  he  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  stairs — 

"  If  these  are  the  companions  tliat  Miss 
Irvine  must  draw  after  her,  I  care  not  how 
soon  she  leaves  my  house." 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Susan 
left  the  parlour.  Her  gentle  step  paused  at 
my  door.  She  opened  it  almost  without  a 
sound,  and,  shading  her  candle  with  her 
hand,  came  and  stood  beside  my  bed. 

"  Are  you  not  asleep,  Caroline,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  very  late,  or  rather  early." 

"No;  I  cannot  sleep  to-night;  but  pray 
what  keeps  you  up  ?" 

'^  I  am  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
she,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks 
— "  trouble  on  your  account" 

<*  Ah !  Susan,  you  think  I  am  a  sad  wicked 
creature." 

"  It  is  not  that  altogether,"  said  she,  hesi- 
tating, and  looking  more  and  more  distressed. 
"I  have  been  thinking  for  three  hours  what 
I  ought  to  do,  and  praying  that  I  may  simply 
do  what  is  right" 

"  Then  discharge  your  duty,  Susan,  if  it 
relates  to  me ;  and  depend  upon  my  not 
taking  it  amiss." 

''There  is  no  rule  safer  than  that  of  doing 


as  we  would  be  dbnc  by,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  I  now  tell  you,  I  think— I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  better  (or  you 
to  go  away.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
me  for  saying  such  a  cruel  thing  1" 

''That  you  are  a  good  honest-hearted 
creature,  Susan,  as  I  always  thought  ywi  f 
said  I,  holding  out  my  arms  to  her  while  we 
mingled  our  tears  together. 

"You  and  I,  Susan,  are  not  fitted  to  live 
together  in  this  world.  Would  that  I  could 
feel  sure  I  should  join  your  habitation  in 
the  next!  You  know  not  the  temptations 
which  beset  my  path.  Pray  for  me  some- 
times when  I  am  gone." 

"I  will  remember  you  in  my  supplica- 
tions," she  replied,  "  every  day,  and  oflener 
than  the  day."  And  after  strenuously  urg- 
ing me  to  be  more  decided,  and  more  con- 
sistent, she  then  knelt  down  beside  me,  com- 
mending me  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
Him  "who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  and 
"  with  whom  is  no  variablenes  nor  shadow  of 
turning." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  RAD  now  no  resource  but  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  kindness  of  my  Aunt  Morris,  and  my 
cousin  Jane.  They  had  often  invited  me  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  though  I  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  welcome  I  should  receive, 
certain  remembrances  made  me  shrink  from 
the  discipline  with  which  I  knew  this  wel- 
come would  be  embittered.  There  were, 
however,  some  considerations  connected  with 
money  matters,  which  made  it  expedient  for 
me  to  see  them,  and  I  determined  according- 
ly. Jane  Morris  was  my  agent  in  the  sale  of 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  fancy  work,  draw- 
ings, and  otlier  articles  of  taste,  which  had 
formerly  been  so  rapturously  admired  by  my 
friends,  and  so  often  begged  and  borrowed, 
that  I  could  not  doubt  tliey  would  soon  be 
bought 

Had  my  aunt  still  resided  in  my  native 
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place,  I  should  have  felt  it  almoet  impossible 
to  visit  her,  now  when  my  own  circumstances 
were  so  completely  changed.  But  she  had 
removed  to  some  distance,  though  still  with- 
in reach  of  those  whose  intimacy  I  had  once 
enjoyed,  and  who  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  kindness  to  me  in  the  way 
that  would  have  been  roost  agreeable,  and 
certainly  at  a  time  when  it  was  much 
needed. 

I  had  often  been  told  in  happier  days, 
when  surrounded  with  all  tlie  comforts  of 
life,  that  I  could  never  want  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  that  I  had  a  fortune  in  my  head 
and  even  in  my  hands.  The  truth  of  these 
assurances  had  now  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
many  an  anxious  and  enquiring  look  did  I 
east  towards  my  cousin  Jane,  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  ask  what  money  she  tiad  in 
hand  for  me. 

"  Money !"  was  her  hopeless  reply,  with 
a  tone  of  astonishment,  the  very  emptiness 
of  which  sent  a  sudden  quivering  through 
my  nerves,  and  an  aching  through  my  heart 
— "  Money !  I  believe  I  have  five  shillings 
for  a  little  cap,  but  really  you  must  take  your 
things  away,  for  I  am  quite  tired  of  showing 
them  about,  and  as  to  the  drawings,  I  cannot 
get  them  off  on  any  terms !  People  say  they 
are  badly  coloured,  and  quite  out  of  perspec- 
tive. For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  understand 
jnich  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  give  an 
opinion." 

"  And  pray  whose  opinion  do  you  give  ?" 

"  Mr.  BlundelPs,  the  Morrisons',  and  Miss 
Green's." 

"  Miss  Green's  V 

"Yes;  tliey  tell  me  she  laughed  very 
much  in  Miller's  shop  the  other  day,  at  a 
house,  which  she  said  stood  on  one  comer. 
You  may  possibly  remember  the  piece.  It 
has  cattle  in  the  fore-ground." 

I  did  remember  the  piece ;  and  I  remem- 
bered also  that  Miss  Green  had  once  at- 
tempted to  beg  it  of  me  by  earnest  entreaties 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  refusing ;  but 
when  I  heard  that  Mr.  Blundell,  a  man  who 
took  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  taste,  was  her 
companion,  and  had  doubtless  set  the  laugh 


agoing,  I  did  not  wonder  that  she,  who  had 
no  judgment  of  her  own,  should  have  been 
willing  to  follow. 

Oh !  ye  who  love  to  sport  with  ridicule, 
and  think  it  pleasant  pastime  to  murder  with 
the  shafls  of  criticism,  how  often  is  your  cruel 
aim  directed  to  the  stricken  deer,  and  your 
envenomed  arrow  sent  into  the  bosom  that 
was  gcdled  before ! 

How  little  can  be  known  by  you,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  luxury  and  idleness,  of 
what  is  felt  by  those  who  depend  upon  the 
mercy  of  your  smiles  for  the  very  sustenance 
of  life !  You  can  take  up  the  productions  of 
the  pen  or  pencil,  find  out  each  petty  fault, — 
laugh,  sneer,  and  cast  aside,  while  the  author 
or  the  artist:  whose  genius  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  whose  sensibility  tortured  for  your 
amusement,  waits  for  his  daily  bread.  You 
can  open  the  little  volume,  dedicated  by  the 
lowly  to  the  great,  and  stretched  at  ease  on  a 
voluptuous  couch,  can  peer  amongst  the 
pages,  to  draw  forth  with  "  critical  inspec- 
tion," and  examine  with  anatomical  scrutiny 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  wrung  out 
from  a  breaking  heart  You  can  expatiate 
with  all  the  dignityofa  judge,  who  pronoun- 
ces sentence  of  death  against  a  crimined, 
upon  the  want  of  light  and  sweetness  in  the 
picture  of  some  lonely  wretch  whose  life  is 
all  shade  and  bitterness,  and  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  imitate  the  fair  face  of  nature, 
has  not  derived  his  resources  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  a  pampered  fancy,  but  from  half 
extinguished  recollections  of  beauty  and  har- 
mony, which  the  discord  of  worldly  strife, 
and  the  harshness  of  penury,  are  fast  obliter- 
ating from  his  weary  and  distempered  mind. 
You  can  luxuriate  in  the  realms  of  art,  light 
as  the  butterfly  amongst  tlie  flowers  of  sum- 
mer :  but  how  unlike  this  happy  and  harm- 
less insect  tasting  of  innumerable  sweets, 
while  it  depreciates  and  poisons  none.  Be- 
fore you  the  works  of  imagination  are 
spread  forth  to  be  contemned  and  trampled 
upon.  Pause  then,  for  one  moment,  in  your 
merciless  career,  and  reflect  that  such  are 
often  the  productions  of  those  whose  labour 
is  earried  on  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  you 
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are  in  your  downy  beds,  and  ceases  not  for 
the  tlirobbing  of  the  heart  that  is  torn  with 
unkindnera,  nor  the  aching  of  eyes  that  are 
blinded  with  tears. 

My  agent  was  but  too  faithful  in  her  re- 
port The  efforts  of  my  genius  had  been 
miserably  depreciated  in  value,  and  what 
was  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  me, 
had  not  been  sold.  Not  that  the  kind  com- 
panions of  my  early  years  had  ceased  to  be 
kindj  or  would  not  willingly  have  given  me 
the  stated  price  of  all  my  worthless  trifles ; 
but  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  whether 
at  hing  is  exhibited  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  as 
an  article  of  sale.  Many  will  value  as  a  gif\ 
what  they  would  not  buy  at  any  cost,  how- 
ever small ;  not  at  all  because  they  grudge 
the  money,  but  because,  while  receiving  a 
gifl  (tliat  not  being  always  a  matter  of 
choice)  their  own  judgment  is  not  implicat- 
ed, but  the  giver  being  solely  responsible  for 
all  deficiency  of  merit,  they  can  say  to  tlieir 
criticising  friends,  ^^l  know  it  has  many 
faults,  but  I  value  it  for  her  sake,  poor  thing !" 
and  thus  save  their  credit ;  but  for  the  ap- 
palling question,  ^And  pray  how  much 
might  you  give  for  this  splendid  concern  ?" 
they  are  provided  with  no  saving  reply,  but 
must  suffer  an  imputation  upon  their  good 
taste,  in  having  chosen  to  make  such  a  pur- 
chase. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  know  the  world 
and  its  odd  ways  without  they  have  been 
poor.  A  thousand  secrets  are  laid  open  to 
the  eyes  of  the  needy  which  the  children  of 
affluence  will  not  believe  of  themselves;  and 
the  rude  key  of  penury  unlocks  the  laboratory 
of  the  human  mind,  where  a  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  veu'ious  particles  of  which  it 
is  compounded  before  they  are  refined,  amal- 
gamated, and  sent  forth  for  tlie  ornament  of 
polished  circles.  It  is  almost  worth  enduring 
a  little  reduction  of  our  means  for  the  know- 
ledge which  is  thus  obtained  ;  but  then  it  is 
the  loss  of  caste  that  reveals  the  truth ;  and 
who,  from  the  poor  Indian,  owning  no  pro- 
perty beneath  the  sun  but  his  Braminical 
thread,  to  the  philosopher  who  professes  to 
despise  all  worldly  possessions,  would  not 


rather  endure  every  other  earthly  loss  than 
this. 

The  discipline  I  was  subjected  to  beneath 
the  sheltering  roof  of  my  aunt  Morris  was 
like  hard  labour,  and  strong  bitters,  used  to 
correct  the  evils  of  too  much  indulgence. 
For  some  days  I  bore  it  well,  thinking  the 
"  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm^  would  surely 
cease  in  time ;  instead  of  which  it  rather 
gathered  and  accumulated  upon  me,  until  I 
found  my  temper  had  imbibed  the  bitterness 
of  which  I  was  constantly  partaking. 

Gentle  ladies,  have  you  a  cousin  Jane? 
If  not,  your  gentleness  has  never  been  fully 
put  to  the  test  Have  you  a  friend  who  takes 
the  liberty  of  a  near  connexion,  or  familiar 
acquaintance,  to  tell  you  every  disagreeable 
thing  which  every  body  has  said  about  you, 
and  that  not  at  all  on  her  own  behalf^  so  that 
you  cannot  retort  or  repel  the  injury  ?  While 
she  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  but 
just  thinks  it  right  to  tell  you  so  much  that, 
in  time,  you  are  induced  to  believe  all  old 
friends  are  changed,  and  all  new  ones  are 
false.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing  part  of 
the  information  laid  before  me,  was  what 
had  been  said  by  my  sister.  Jane  Mor- 
ris had  lately  been  sta3ring  with  her,  and 
reported  that  she  had  made  many  remarks 
about  my  expences,  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
my  way  of  living, — should  be  truly  glad  if  I 
had  a  settled  home,  and  wished  I  would  con- 
sent to  live  with  them,  where  I  should  be 
more  free  from  unpleasant  remarks. 

«  Never !''  I  exclaimed  with  warmth  quite 
unusual  to  me.  *^  I  will  live  any  where  bat 
with  them.    I  will  advertise  for  a  situation." 

My  aunt  peeped  over  her  spectacles,  and 
thought  I  had  better  advertise  for  a  husband. 

"  They  have  heard,"  continued  my  tormen- 
tor, "  all  about  your  afiair  with  the  Burtons. 
Mrs.  Arundel  tell  every  body,  and  how  yon 
tried  to  captivate  Sir  Charles.** 

"And  how  I  failed?" 

^  Not  exactly  that ;  for  I  find  he  followed 
you  to  the  methodist's,  where  he  found  yoa 
amongst  such  low  people  that  he  had  little 
inclination  to  go  again." 

^  Did  Sir  Charles  tell  hia  own  atoiy  1" 
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^  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that  I  think  it 
was  a  friend  of  his  who  told  Mr.  Graliame 
that  they  were  sent  out  of  the  house  because 
they  laughed  at  prayers,  and  that  you  cried, 
but  I  am  sure  you  don't  mind  any  thing 
about  what  people  say." 

"  Oil !  no,  not  the  least" 

"  I  am  sure  you  cannot  thmk  seriously  of 
so  young  a  man,  especially  after  you  have  so 
lately  been  attached  to  Mr.  Burton." 

"  Attached  to  Mr.  Burton !" 

**  Yes ;  good  Mrs.  Burton  says  she  never 
saw  any  one  more  attached  than  you  were 
to  him  until  living  amongst  high  people 
changed  you:  that  no  one  ever  was  more 
changed  than  you  were  when  she  called 
upon  you :  that  you  minced  your  words  and 
sailed  about  as  if  you  had  been  a  duchess. 
But  you  don't  mind  poor  Mrs.  Burton." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind  any  thing  just  now," 
said  I,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  That's  very  fortu^iate.  I  am  glad  you  are 
in  good  spirits,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  money;  and  that  is  rather  a  heavy 
subject  to  those  who  have  none." 

'^  Pray  go  on.  It  makes  no  sort  of  difier- 
cnce." 

<'  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
your  eicpenses,  and  the  presents  that  you 
make ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs you  gave  old  Mrs.  Armstrong  all 
proved  to  be  cotton;  and  the  amethyst  in 
Miss  Green's  broach,  which  they  say  looks 
very  well  by  candle  light,  is  not  real.  And 
your  correspondents,  I  understand,  are 
enough  to  ruin  a  nabob.  Mrs.  Arundel  says 
her  husband  had  to  pay  five  pounds  for  your 
letters,  though  you  only  stayed  with  them 
six  weeks :  and  the  house-keeper  thinks  you 
are  sadly  too  fond  of  good  living  for  a  person 
in  your  situation." 

I  was  beginning  to  breathe  when  the  re- 
ports were  only  charged  with  what  house- 
keepers said  about  good  living;  but  the 
attack  came  upon  me  again  with  unabated 
fury,  until  I  really  believed  myself  driven  to 
the  lowest  pit  of  degradation  in  the  opinion 
of  all  whom  I  had  once  esteemed,  and  who 
had  once  esteemed  me.    Had  I  reasoned 


coolly  I  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
tliat  my  friends  thought  no  worse  of  me  than 
that  I  was  very  foolish,  a  sentence  we  so 
often  pronounce  upon  others,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  I  had  no  right  to  think  my- 
self harshly  dealt  with  because  some  of  its 
varieties  had  now  reached  my  own  ear. 

That  there  are  such  people  as  my  cousin 
Jane,  I  think  all  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  many  much  younger,  will  al- 
low :~people  who  want  the  moral  courage 
to  attack  with  their  own  weapons,  but 
wound  with  tenfold  force  by  borrowing  darts, 
and  poison  to  dip  them  in,  from  others. 
What  their  object  can  be,  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. If  they  really  mean  to  do  us 
good  by  laying  bare  the  truth,  they  must  be 
ignorant  that  such  truths  are  only  calculated 
to  stir  up  envy,  malice,  hatred,  revenge,  and 
all  those  evil  passions,  by  which  the  peace 
of  society  is  destroyed :  converting  friends 
into  enemies,  and  darkening  the  hours  of 
social  intercourse  with  the  shadow  of  mis- 
trust If  they  mean  to  make  us  wicked, 
and,  consequently,  miserable,  they  can 
scarcely  adopt  a  plan  more  sure.  And  yet 
this  contemptible  system  of  irritation  is  what 
some  would  make  a  merit  of  by  calling  it 
speaking  thu  truth.  But  truth  is  of  too  celes- 
tial an  essence  to  be  thus  violated.  As  the 
most  precious  coin,  when  used  as  a  bribe 
for  base  purposes,  is  most  extensive  in  its 
baneful  influence,  so  truth,  unsanctifled  by 
virtue,  may  be  made  more  fatal  even  than 
falsehood  to  security  and  happiness. 

I  could  not  remain  long  with  my  aunt  and 
cousin.  The  constant  recital  of  petty  facts, 
all  tending  to  humiliation,  overthrew  the 
equanimity  of  my  mind.  The  catalogue  I 
well  knew,  was  filled  up  with  things  no 
worse  than  are  said  and  done  every  day, 
and  might,  by  a  philosopher,  have  been  set 
aside  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. But  I  was  no  philosopher,  I  was  living 
upon  the  good  will  of  society,  and  they  were 
gall  and  bitterness  to  me. 

Where  now  in  tlie  wide  world  was  I  to 
go  ?  Stirred  up  to  indignation  by  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  my  cousin,  I  had  written  a  hasty 
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and  insulting  letter  to  my  sister,  declining 
any  further  advance  of  money  from  that 
quarter ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  feeling,  I  had  lately  passed  Miss 
Green,  from  whom  I  had  received  a  pressing 
invitation,  without  any  sign  of  recognition. 
In  short,  I  was  rapidly  becoming  the  victim 
of  the  most  unamiable  of  passions ;  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  senseless 
gossip  of  an  idle  woman  had  conveyed  to 
my  ear  the  unkind  and  uncharitable  remarks 
made  upon  myself,  which  we  are  making 
upon  each  other  every  day. 

Where  in  the  wide  world  was  I  to  go,  and 
how  was  I  to  find  bread?  I,  who  'lad  a 
multitude  of  friends,  was  without  a  home. 
I,  who  had  a  fortune  in  my  fingers,  found 
nothing  in  my  purse,  and  my  cousin  Jane 
was  constantly  reminding  me  that  my  things 
would  not  sell. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I  replied,  "  amongst  these 
spiteful  people  who  are  determined  to  crush 
me ;  but  I  will  try  my  fate  with  strangers. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere  ?"  and,  so  say- 
ing, I  proudly  withdrew  myself,  and  pre- 
pared for  my  departure,  no  one  could  con- 
jecture to  what  place. 

The  London  coach  took  me  away  from 
my  aunt^s  door,  and  set  me  down  in  a  nar- 
row busding  street  of  the  metropolis,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  where  an  early  friend, 
whose  mind  would  once  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  refined  and  elevated  sphere, 
now  dragged  on  her  existence  as  the  wife  of 
a  tradesman,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  toil 
and  confusion.  I  had  known  her,  when  a 
young  woman,  mild,  delicate,  and  gentle. 
Her  home  was  not  the  most  comfortable, 
and  she  had  married  young,  hoping  (surely 
this  is  hoping  against  hope)  that  with  the 
change  would  come  some  little  improvement 
in  her  circumstances.  Her  husband  was  a 
kind,  rational,  and  worthy  man,  worn  down 
with  the  burden  of  an  unprofitable  business, 
a  sickly  wife,  and  nine  children.  With  these 
people  it  was  my  intention  to  lodge,  and  to 
support  myself  by  painting. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  that  I  sought  out  their 


humble  dwelling ;  and,  afler  winding  along 
many  streets,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  which  I 
thought  might  just  as  well  have  spared  itself 
and  me  a  month  longer,  I  saw  tlie  name  of 
Wilson  in  large  gilt  letters  over  the  door  of 
a  shop,  where  many  busy  feet  were  passing 
to  and  fro.  Mr.  Wilson,  adorned  witli  his 
apron,  had  just  time  to  stretch  his  head  over 
the  counter  and  ask  me  to  walk  (or ward  into 
the  parlour  where  I  should  find  hia  wile. 

^  Take  away  that  barrow,"  he  called  out, 
in  a  loud  authoritative  tone  to  the  shopman, 
who,  with  alternate  skip  and  strut,  hastened 
to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  threw  open  a 
door,  through  which  I  groped  my  way  along 
a  passage,  directed  to  the  parlour  only  by 
the  screams  and  uproar  of  nine  children  un- 
dergoing the  agony  of  a  Saturday-night's 
wash.  My  heart  failed  me ;  but  the  rival 
discord  of  tlie  shop  prevented  my  return. 
While  I  hesitated,  the  parlour  door  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open  by  one  of  tlie  little  rebels, 
hoping  to  escape  his  share  in  tlie  general 
purification ;  and  the  scene  within  was  thus 
revealed  to  my  wondering  vision. 

It  was  ten  years  since  I  had  seen  my 
friend — ten  married  years.  Nine  children, 
three  attacks  of  hooping  sough,  four  of  mea- 
sles, scarlet  fever,  croop,  and  one  cripple  had 
done  'nuch  to  make  Mrs.  Wilson  exceedingly 
unlike  the  fair  girl  I  had  once  known  her; 
but  living  in  a  dark  street  in  London,  poverty 
and  underselling  had  done  more.  Oh !  who 
can  say  tliey  do  not  wish  for  money,  so  long 
as  young  helpless  girls  will  marry  before 
they  have  had  much  more  experience  than 
the  dolls  tliey  have  just  laid  aside — so  long 
as  men  who  have  not  wherewith  to  clothe 
and  feed  themselves,  will  link  their  hard  fate 
with  those  who  are  not  used  to  hardship. 
At  first  all  may  go  smoothly  on.  New  fur- 
niture looks  well,  and  kind,  pitying  relations, 
make  presents  tliat  show  upon  the  table  and 
the  mantle-piece.  They  are  both  young, 
guileless,  and  confiding ;  and  affection  in  tlie 
young  is  more  potent  while  it  lasts,  than  the 
old  will  believe;  but  even  love  may  be 
drawn  upon  too  often  for  draughts  too  large ; 
and  Cupid,  and  the  poor  man's  banker,  make 
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the  same  complaint  The  first  child  is  wel- 
comed by  the  nurse,  and  the  young  mother, 
and  sometimes  the  father  is  beguiled  of  his 
pressing  cares  by  its  happy  smiles.  A  se- 
cond finds  a  welcome,  because  two  are  little 
more  trouble  than  one ;  and  a  tliird,  because 
they  hope  it  will  be  the  last :  but  they  have 
no  nursery,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
welcome  for  the  fourth.  The  wife  loses  her 
health  and  her  spirits.  Her  cheek  grows 
hollow,  her  eye  dim,  and  she  is  evidently 
sinking  under  her  accumulating  cares;  but 
an  underselling  tradesman  has  just  settled 
near  them,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  hire 
more  help.  The  doctor  is  called  in ;  he  looks 
with  compassion  on  that  gentle  drooping 
form,  and  recommends  quiet,  with  frequent 
reclining  on  the  sofa.  Alas!  there  is  no 
sofa;  and  if  there  were,  how  riiould  that 
wile  recline — how  should  she  find  rest,  whose 
ears  are  stunned  with  perpetual  discord,  who 
is  constantly  called  upon  to  appease  the  an- 
ger of  the  turbulent,  to  soothe  the  fretful,  to 
gather  up  the  bruised,  and  to  forget  herself. 
Perchance  the  husband  loves  her  still,  all 
changed  as  she  is,  and  thinks  kindly  of  her, 
for  he  can  do  no  more ;  but  the  hardship  of 
her  lot  is  not  much  alleviated  by  his  thoughts. 
Oh!  who  does  not  wish  for  money  when 
they  see  the  children  of  such  people  wanting 
that  education  which  their  parents  have  en- 
joyed, and  consequently  falling  into  a  lower 
grade  of  society,  without  either  the  dignity 
of  their  father  or  the  refinement  of  their  mo- 
ther ;  strangers  even  to  the  decency  of  man- 
ners and  conduct  without  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  contented. 

With  such  a  family  as  this  I  was  now 
come  to  eat  my  bread.  I  could  not  expect  a 
welcome,  but  I  found  one ;  for  the  poor  are 
not  the  last  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
nor  the  worn  and  the  harassed  the  most  un- 
willing to  show  that  they  can  exert  them- 
selves yet  farther  for  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  on  her  knees  in  the 
midst  of  her  noisy  group  when  I  entered. 
She  started  up  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  discovered, 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire,  who  that 


stranger  was ;  she  was  herself  so  changed, 
that  but  for  a  peculiar  smile  which  played 
for  a  moment  on  her  lips,  and  which  had 
once  been  familiar  to  her  face,  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  her. 

I  told  her  I  was  come  to  be  her  lodger, 
She  thought  I  was  jesting ;  nor  was  it  until 
I  had  convinced  her  of  my  meaning  by  re- 
peated assurances,  that  she  acknowledged, 
by  a  silent  tear,  how  sorry  she  was  to  be 
unable  to  offer  me  a  home  on  any  other 
terms. 

"You  are  weary,"  she  said — "I  will  just 
put  the  children  to  bed,  and  then  you  shall 
have  tea." 

I  asked  if,  in  the  mean  time,  I  might  go 
up  stairs  to  my  own  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  confounded  ;  she 
had  forgot,  while  offering  me  a  welcome, 
that,  on  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  she  had 
resigned  the  privilege  of  keeping  what  is 
called  a  spare  room,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble any  apartment  under  her  roof  should  be 
exclusively  my  own.  She  might  have  recol- 
lected too,  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  that 
long  before  this  fearful  encroachment  upon 
comfort,  she  had  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to 
neatness  and  reguleu'ity,  and  that,  even  in 
what  was  now  called  the  best,  instead  of  the 
spare  room,  every  drawer  was  stuffed,  and 
every  shelf  crowded  with  different  articles  of 
clothing,  concealed  from  the  depredations  of 
the  small  fry,  who  ranged  at  large,  and  in- 
truded with  their  busy  fingers  wherever  they 
were  not  prevented  by  lock  and  bolt. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  my  friend,  and 
I  was  left  in  the  dark  while  she  ran  upstairs. 
Half  the  little  tribe  escaped  on  the  departure 
of  their  mother.  Of  the  remaining  half  I 
could  only  make  friends  with  one,  while  the 
others  shrieked  and  rolled  about  the  floor, 
until  they  woke  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  and 
I  had  more  than  I  could  well  manage  to  still 
its  cries. 

Mrs.  Wilson  now  called  to  me  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  I  ascended  with  the 
cheering  hope  of  finding  quiet  at  last ;  but^ 
woeful  to  relate,  a  low  wide  bed,  made  ttf 
contain  three  at  least,  stood  close  beside  the 
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one  prepared  for  roe,  and  the  poor  mother 
told  me,  with  many  apologies,  and  much  em- 
barrassment, that  she  could  not  offer  me  any 
other  room,  nor  find  room  for  her  children 
elsewhere. 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  said  I,  "  it  ii  of  no  sort 
of  consequence ;"  and  she  leA  roe  to  attend 
to  her  duties  below. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  heart-sickening  scene 
upon  which  I  cast  roy  eyes;— carpets  torn 
and  soiled,  spread  out  to  look  their  longest 
and  widest,  and  the  bed  adorned  with  shabby 
finery  which  had  no  doubt  been  splendid  in 
the  first  days  of  wedlock ;  but  all  things  the 
reverse  of  comfortable,  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  what  I  antici- 
pated of  the  wide  bed,  with  its  three  inmates, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  my  room- 
ing hours. 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
little  trio  themselves  appearing,  so  clean  and 
merry,  that  I  could  not  find  in  roy  heart  to 
wish  them  elsewhere,  especially  ader  I  had 
asked  myself  what  right  I  had  to  come  into 
their  sleeping-room  and  wish  them  out  of  it 

The  next  day  was  one  of  as  much  repose 
as  this  family  were  ever  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
but  late  going  to  bed,  late  rising,  all  the  chil- 
dren to  dress  and  keep  clean  in  their  Sunday- 
clothes,  with  only  one  servant,  made  it  seem 
not  much  like  repose  to  me.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  day  of  rest  The  father  dressed  his  eld- 
est boy  in  tight  jacket  and  blue  cap,  and 
walked  off  with  him  to  church ;  the  servant 
followed,  and  the  mother  cooked  and  nursed 
alternately  all  tlie  morning,  adorned  herself 
in  a  little  finery  for  the  aHemoon,  and  nursed 
again.  I  had  no  occupation  but  that  of  mak- 
ing myself  a  favourite  with  the  children, 
which  I  did  so  effectually  that  I  never  couJd 
shake  off  their  turbulent  familiarity  again. 
When  I  went  up  stairs  half  a  dozen  were 
dragging  at  my  skirts ;  and  when  I  came 
down,  they  jumped  upon  me  from  the  banis- 
ters. I  complained,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  never 
took  my  part ;  she  smiled,  and  was  glad, 
poor  woman,  to  see  them  happy  and  not  at 
her  expense. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  way  in  which 


I  must  spend  roy  time.  I  said  that  my  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  town  was  to  make  painting 
roy  profession,  and  I  was  then  permitted  to 
lock  the  door  of  roy  chamber  for  the  day. 
with  roany  charges  lo  shut  up  my  valuables 
for  the  night 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Mt  picture  proceeded  slowly,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  copy,  and  was  not  quite  so  skiUbl 
a  performer  as  false  friends  and  flattery  had 
once  induced  me  to  believe.    Still  it  did  pro- 
ceed.   There  was  a  visible  line  of  demaiia- 
tion  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
an  old  castle  with  a  group  of  trees  were  be- 
ninning  to  emerge  from  chaos.     My  hopes 
rose  with  the  clothing  of  the  foliage,  but  not 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  ultra- 
marine which  I  spent  upon  the  sky.    It  was 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  an  object  from  which  I 
could  derive  a  ray  of  hope,  however  small, 
and  more  and  more  rays  were  daily  emana- 
ting from  my  picture.    Bright  visions  of  fu- 
ture aggrandizement  rose  upon  me.    Gene- 
rosity stood  fortli  in  distant  perspective,  and 
I  began  to  calculate  upon  the  precise  time 
when,  afler  receiving  the  reward  of  roy  la- 
bours, I  should  place  in  the  hands  of  Mm 
Wilson  at  least  twice  the  sum  upon  which 
we  had  agreed  for  a  month's  lodging.    My 
temper  grew  sweeter  as  roy  spirits  were  en- 
livened.   I  forgave  roy  cousin  Jane ;  I  played 
at  bo-peep  with  roy  companions  in  the  morn- 
ing, rose  early  to  catch  a  view  of  roy  per- 
formance in  the  first  light  of  day,  and  even 
permitted  a  little  fellow,  whom  I  had  singled 
out  as  my  favourite,  to  remain  in  the  room 
with  me  while  I  was  at  work,  provided  he 
sat  still  upon  the  floor,  and  did  not  touch. 

Like  all  favourites^  he  used  his  prerogative 
at  first  with  moderation.  On  the  second  day 
I  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  law  of  not  touch- 
ing ;  on  the  third  I  had  to  insist  upon  his  be- 
ing quiet ;  and  on  the  fourth  was  eompeDed 
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to  make  a  new  law,  that,  if  he  rose  from  the 
floor,  he  should  be  dismissed  altogether.  It 
was  a  dull  thing  to  sit  still  upon  the  floor, 
which  notlung  but  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
privilege  could  have  reconciled ;  but  little 
Jemmy  was  permitted  to  have  a  long  piece 
of  string,  and  he  made  the  most  of  that 

My  picture  was  nearly  completed,  and 
really,  when  there  was  no  other  to  compare 
it  with,  looked,  I  thought,  very  tolerable.  A 
few  strong  touches  were  yet  to  be  given,  bold 
and  productive  of  great  efiect  I  advanced 
— retreated— applied  the  finishing  stroke,  and 
retreated  again ;  when  crash  went  the  whole 
fabric  in  hopeless  and  irrevocable  ruin  on  the 
floor,  overwhelming,  jamongst  disjointed  frag- 
ments, the  mischievous  author  of  it,  whose 
busy  fingers,  after  tying  the  string  to  the 
foot  of  the  easel,  had  pulled  it  away  with  a 
sudden  jerk. 

That  a  painting  never  falls  to  the  ground 
without  the  freshly  smeared  surface  being 
downwards  is  just  as  worthy  of  remark,  as 
that  the  fall  of  bread  and  butter  is  attended 
with  the  same  fatality ;  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  every  school-boy  will  stand  forward  to 
attest  My  picture  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  j  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  carpet  be- 
ing of  too  frail  a  texture  to  be  ever  shaken, 
the  case  was  a  desperate  one  indeed.  There 
WBS  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to  commence 
my  labours  afresh.  Little  Jemmy  was  dis- 
missed now  and  for  ever.  My  spirits  sunk, 
my  temper  failed  me  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  nothing  but  the  idea  that  I  was 
eating  bread  which  I  had  no  right  to  call 
my  own,  could  have  supported  me  through 
the  wearisome  task  of  completing  anotlier 
picture. 

Another,  however,  was  completed  in  time, 
and  I  set  off  on  a  tour  of  observation  through 
the  streets  of  London,  to  see  what  place  would 
be  most  likely  to  receive  so  precious  a  de- 
posit I  was  not  long  in  fixing,  and  with  my 
last  ^ve  shillings  in  my  pocket,  hired  a  hack- 
ney coach,  and  went  forth  to  make  my  for- 
tune in  a  flourishing  establishment  at  the 
Wrtt  End. 
Finding  everything  here  conducted  on  a 
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magnificent  scale,  and  thinking  my  best  plan 
would  consequently  be  to  assume  a  charac- 
ter of  importance,  I  asked  for  some  costly 
engravings,  and  looking  at  them  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  very  much  disposed  to  pur- 
chase, but  has  some  trifling  reason  for  not 
purchasing  just  now,  I  took  out  my  purse, 
concealing  the  empty  end,  and  paid  three 
shillings  for  a  worthless  article,  as  if  money 
was  so  plentiful  with  me,  that  I  could  aflbrd 
to  throw  it  away. 

Afler  spending  some  time  in  this  manner, 
I  caught  the  quick  eye  of  one  who  held  a 
place  of  authority  in  the  establishment;  and 
who  seeing  a  well-dressed  lady  disposed  to 
trifle  away  her  time  and  money,  thought  I 
must  be  worthy  of  his  most  polite  attentions, 
while  stretching  himself  forward  with  an  in- 
efiablc  smile,  he  laid  before  me  rich  costly 
books  in  splendid  bindings,  and  pictures — 
ah !  how  unlike  to  mine ! 

A  group  of  gentlemen  were  lounging  in 
one  comer  of  the  shop)  reading  the  newspa- 
pers, and  turning  over  the  trifles  of  the  day. 
One  glance  at  tlie  idle  party  made  me  re- 
treat to  the  farthest  distance  to  transact  my 
business  with  Mr.  Bond.  I  know  not  what 
I  said,  nor  how  I  made  my  meaning  under- 
stood; but  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  such  meaning  to  understand  it  all.  I 
can  only  recollect  a  dreadful  sense  of  sufib- 
cation  in  my  throat,  and  the  fall  of  (he  man's 
countenance  when  he  opened  out  my  picture, 
and  held  it  this  way  and  that,  to  receive  some 
flattering  light  by  which  one  touch  of  merit 
niight  be  revealed.  "Ten  guineas"  was 
marked  upon  it  as  the  price,  but  he  chose  to 
read  "  ten  shillings,'*  declaring  it  was  quite 
too  much.  "  Indeed  we  have  no  sale  what- 
ever for  such  things  as  these,"  he  added,  re- 
turning it  to  me,  and  glancing  impatiently 
towards  more  profitable  customers. 

I  still  waited,  for  I  was  too  much  stupified 
to  move.  Whether  Mr.  Bond  for  once  felt  a 
touch  of  pity  I  know  not,  but  he  took  up  the 
picture,  which  I  had  let  drop  beside  me  on 
the  floor,  and  condescended  to  point  out  some 
of  its  defects. 

<'It  wants,"  said  he,  flourishing  hitf  hand 
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over  it,  with  an  air  that  impHed  ita  want  of 
everything  but  paint, — "  it  wants  sweetness 
— it  wants  repose." 

"  It  may  well  want  repose,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  If  you  knew  where  it  had  been  painted — " 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  ours,  ma'am — 
None  in  the  world.  The  public  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that."  And  he  spread  forth  his 
hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  driving  me  out,  ad- 
vancing every  step  that  I  receded,  and  open- 
ing the  door  most  willingly  for  my  exit 

''  You  had  better  take  the  pcunting,  ma'am ; 
we  tsn  do  nothing  with  it  here." 

"  You  can  burn  it,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  and 
turned  away. 

I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was  going.  Every 
object  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  as 
lonely  in  that  crowded  street  as  if  I  had  been 
a  pilgrim  wandering  across  the  great  desert 
It  is  under  this  kind  of  bewilderment  amongst 
the  busy  multitudes  of  the  thickly  peopled 
city,  that  the  last  att€u;k  of  cruelly  is  gene- 
rally made  upon  the  miserable — an  attack 
upon  his  purse ;  but  the  lightness  of  mine 
would  have  greatly  mitigated  the  pain  of 
losing  it;  and  fearless  of  anything  being 
added  to  my  sufferings,  I  was  pursuing  my 
uncertain  way,  when  suddenly  my  sleeve 
was  touched,  and  a  young  man  from  tlie 
shop,  almost  breathless  with  haste,  asked  me 
to  step  back,  saying  that  a  gentleman  had 
purchased  the  painting. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?"  I  asked.  The 
young  man  did  not  know,  but  said  he  had 
been  standing  by  while  I  was  talking  with 
his  master,  and  had  heard  all  we  said. 

"  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  must  thank  him," 
I  exclaimed;  and  when  Mr.  Bond  with  great 
formality  la>d  the  ten  guineas  before  me,  I 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  my  benefactor, 
if  possible. 

With  my  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
I  followed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where 
Sir  Charles  Moira  advanced  to  meet  me 
with  his  blandest  smiles. 

How  was  it  that  I  could  be  thankful  no 
more,  that  I  longed  to  return  the  money,  and 
would  willingly  have  been  pennyless  again  ? 
It  seemed  as  if  money,  of  which  I  was  always 


in  want,  was  perpetually  to  be  the  bane  of 
my  happiness;  and  that  my  necessities  were 
never  to  be  relieved  without  my  difficultiei 
at  the  same  time  being  increased. 

I  made  one  effort  to  express  my  thanks- 
thanks  which  I  did  not  feel.  I  tried,  for  one 
moment,  to  be  nothing  but  what  I  really 
was — the  poor  woman  receiving  the  price 
of  her  honest  labours ;  but  I  could  not  so  far 
forget  my  former  self.  The  remembrance 
of  Lady  Moira  rose  before  me  in  o  verwhelin- 
ing  majesty.  I  was  once  more  Caroline 
Irvine,  with  all  her  vanity,  and  all  her  litde- 
ness,  and  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Sir 
Charles  to  escort  me  home,  before  I  reflected 
what  a  home  was  mine. 

Ah !  would  we  but  reserve  our  shame  and 
our  embarrassment  for  that  which  is  really 
disgraceful  and  perplexing,  what  bunung 
blushes,  what  bitter  tears  we  might  be 
spared ! 

I  had  none  but  a  straightforward  path  to 
pursue.  A  few  words  of  candid  explanation 
would  have  revealed  my  simple  story,  and 
made  it  the  last  wish  of  Sir  Charles  to  con- 
tinue my  acquaintance ;  but  the  best  (I  would  i 
have  persuaded  myself  the  only)  time  for 
explanation  was  now  over;  and  we  were 
pursuing  our  way  together,  I  knew  not  to 
what  place,  nor  cared,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
to  that  little  shop,  through  which  we  must 
have  entered  had  he  taken  me  to  my  present 
home. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  when  my  com- 
panion proposed  that  we  should  see  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  place.  I  had  little  indioa- 
tion  to  refuse,  because  I  should  thus  enjoy  a 
few  more  hours  of  his  society,  and  put  off 
that  most  dreaded,  the  hour  of  return.  From 
one  exhibition  we  passed  on  to  anodier. 
Conversation  never  flagged.  Sir  Charles 
was  more  delightful  than  ever,  and  I  rattled 
on  with  that  desperate  gaiety  which  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  wretchedness. 

There  is  no  liberty  like  tliat  of  a  vast  city 
— no  security  from  observation  like  that  of 
being  one  of  the  multitude.  Sir  Charles  had 
now  nothing  to  fear  from  his  lady  mother, 
and  I  was  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  my 
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cowln  Jane.  Theae  hours,  which  I  vainly 
tried  to  persuade  myself  were  happy,  flew 
swiAly  on,  and  my  behaviour  had  rendered 
it  more  difficult  for  me  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment to  speak  the  whole  truth.  My  com- 
panion had  been  too  polite  to  hint  at  the 
affair  of  the  picture,  and  I  had  ever  since  the 
morning,  acted  the  lady  so  completely,  that 
he  must  either  have  doubted  the  pecuniary 
dilemma  which  his  own  eyes  had  witnessed, 
or  despised  me  for  my  affectation  and  incon- 
sistency from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Most 
probably  he  did  the  latter.  Indeed,  had  he 
done  otherwise  than  despise  me,  he  would 
not  have  attempted  as  he  did,  to  lead  me  on 
from  one  place  to  another,  until  the  day  was 
far  spent,  beguiling  the  time  with  profes- 
sions of  admiration  more  ardent  than  are 
ever  inspired  by  respect 

Women  would  do  well  to  judge  by  this 
rule,  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
by  those  whose  right  province  is  to  protect 
them  from  harm  and  danger.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  gentleman  should  be  ignorant  of 
those  nicelies  of  conduct,  by  which  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  woman's  character  is  pre- 
served ;  and  if  he  do  but  whisper  a  proposi- 
tion for  her  to  sacrifice  the  very  smallest  of 
these  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  for  his 
own  sake,  the  case  is  a  clear  and  decided 
one,  that  he  thinks  meanly  of  her  to  suppose 
that  she  will  listen  to  his  request,  and  that 
his  regard  for  her  is  not  such  as  to  make 
him  solicitous  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  her 
unsullied  name. 

The  sum  of  my  folly  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  I  gravely  insisted  upon  returning 
home  alone. 

"  Alone !  impossible  !" 
*'  Be  kind  enough  to  order  me  a  coach,  and 
I  shall  go  very  safely." 

**  But  not  alone,"  he  repeated  with  a  look 
that  starded  me,  and  I  walked  on  again  in 
silence,  pondering  on  my  dilemma.  We 
were  approaching  one  of  the  theatres — a 
celebrated  performer  was  to  delight  the 
world  that  night  Carriages  were  rolling 
up,  delivering  their  precious  burdens,  emd 
then  making  way  for  others.    Ladies  richly 


dressed  stepped  fbrth,  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  a  November  evening,  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  theatre.  Sir  Charles, 
without  a  word  of  parley  led  me  in.  I  knew 
not  at  first  where  he  was  taking  me,  and 
when  I  discovered,  my  remonstrances  were 
too  feeble  to  induce  him  to  return ;  and,  in 
a  few  moments  I  was  seated  beside  him  in 
the  broad  glare  of  a  thousand  lights.  I  had 
now  time  to  think,  and  with  a  full  sense  of 
my  situation,  there  rushed  upon  my  mind 
such  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  imprudence  of  my  conduct 
through  this  day,  that  I  neither  listened  to 
the  music,  nor  heeded  the  spirited  perform- 
ance which  called  forth  from  lighter  hearts 
than  mine,  unbounded  applause. 

My  past  life  had  been  an  idle  one,  vanity 
its  moving  spring,  and  folly  its  ruling  star  J 
but  I  had  never  completely  sacrificed  my 
self-respect  till  now;  and  many  were  the 
tears  I  dashed  away  from  my  eyes  this  night 
to  look  at  tlie  brilliant  scenes,  and  the 
brighter  beauties  of  the  stage,  which  my  gay 
companion  whispered  in  my  ear,  were  less 
lovely  than  myself. 

I  believe  half  the  sins  that  stain  the  record 
of  woman's  life  owe  tlieir  origin  to  criminal 
weakness,  rather  than  criminal  design.  I 
use  the  harsh  word  criminal,  because  that 
weakness  deserves  no  better  name,  which  is 
encouraged  and  yielded  to  without  any  ap- 
peal to  an  higher  power  for  the  support 
which  is  mercifully  promised  to  the  feeble. 
The  falsehood  that  is  told  from  fear,  wears 
less  the  appearance  of  depravity  than  that 
which  is  told  solely  with  a  wish  to  deceive ; 
but  the  falsehood  that  is  wrung  from  terror 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  supported  by  other 
falsehoods,  and  to  draw  after  it  an  equal 
train  of  guilt  and  shame.  So,  the  slightest 
error  knowingly  persisted  in,  and  followed 
up  by  its  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences may  become  morally  as  culpable  as 
the  grossest  vice.  How  watchful,  then, 
should  all  weak  creatures  be  of  the  first  false 
step,  never  riskuig/  the  slightest  deviation 
under  the  presumptuous  hope  that  tlicy  may 
have  strength  to  return. 
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It  was  my  weakneat  rather  than  my  de- 
pravity which  made  roe  shrink  from  discloe- 
ing  to  Sir  Charles  the  exact  state  of  my  cir- 
cumstances and  situation.  This  weakness 
had  first  plunged  me  into  difficulties  from 
which  I  had  not  sufficient  rectitude  and 
moral  courage  to  extricate  myself!  At 
every  step  I  had  become  more  involved,  and 
each  succeeding  moment  now  found  me 
more  wretched  than  the  last 

The  scene  closed,  the  curtain  fell,  and  rude 
voices  from  the  galleries  had  vociferated 
their  last  applause,  when  I  rose  to  depart 
Silent,  speechless,  and  sad,  I  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  Sir  Cheu'les,  who  no  doubt  attri- 
buted the  change  in  my  manner  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  so  soon  deprived  of  the  irresis- 
tible fascination  of  liis  society.  His  voice 
became  more  gentle,  his  behaviour  more 
tender,  and  his  looks  more  meaning,  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  he  did  to  mitigate 
the  pain  of  losing  him ;  and  I  found,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  myself  from  his  con- 
tempt, the  necessity  of  making  some  exer- 
tion to  preserve  the  little  independence  I  had 
left 

Springing  into  the  coach  he  had  sent  for, 
I  insisted  upon  being  alone ;  but  he  was  at 
my  side  in  a  moment,  and  the  driver  waited 
for  his  orders.  I  remonstrated,  but  I  had 
voluntarily  given  up  my  own  dignity,  and  a 
lady  has  nothing  else  to  defend  her.  It  is  in 
vain  attempting  to  persuade  the  man  for 
whom  she  has  made  this  sacrifice,  that  he 
has  not  unlimited  power  over  her  heart 
There  is  no  alternative,  but  either  to  submit 
to  his  society  and  his  civilities  whenever  he 
chooses  to  impose  them  upon  her,  or  to  pique 
his  vanity,  and  irritate  his  temper  by  obsti- 
nate rudeness,  and  then  he  may  revenge 
himself  upon  her  reputation,  by  representing 
her  folly  in  such  a  light  that  the  world  will 
give  it  a  harsher  name. 

No!  there  is  no  way  for  a  woman  to 
escape  more  wretchedness  than  any  female 
heart  can  bear,  but  by  walking  humbly  be- 
fore her  Grod,  and  trusting  solely  to  his  guid- 
ance through  the  mazes  of  her  difficult  path, 
where  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 


ceitfulness  of  her  own  fancy  would  be  per- 
petually leading  her  astray,  had  not  that 
warning  beacon  been  lighted,  by  which  alone 
we  are  able  to  perceive  and  shun 

**TlM  thooMBd  paths  that  slope  t^  way  to  ■!■." 

The  vanity  of  Sir  Charles  waa  beyond 
the  reach  of  attack:  his  temper  was  im- 
moveable, and  the  driver  still  waited  for  his 
orders. 

"  To  the  City,^  I  said,  in  too  low  a  tone 
for  him  to  hear,  and  Sir  Charles  was  obliged 
to  repeat  my  words. 

"To  what  part  of  it?" 

I  named  a  street  adjoining  that  in  which 
my  friends  lived,  somewhat  broader  and  1( 
filled  with  trade,  and  then  shrinking  back 
into  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  listened  in  sullen 
silence,  to  the  most  flattering  asseverations, 
which  now  delighted  me  no  more. 

Arrived  at  the  street  I  had  mentioned,  I 
was  asked  for  the  name  and  the  number,  and 
whether  they  were  on  the  door. 

I  stretched  my  head  out  of  the  window 
as  if  to  look  for  the  place,  and  then  told  the 
man  in  plain  words,  so  that  he  might  hear 
and  Sir  Charles  might  not,  that  it  was  a  gro- 
cer's shop  I  wanted,  and  the  name  Wilson. 

It  was  quickly  found.  A  thundering  knock 
awoke  my  host  and  half  his  children.  Young 
cries  were  heard  above,  and  the  moving  of 
heavy  bolts  below.  At  last  the  door  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  night-cap.  Sir 
Charles  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  sprang  out 
of  the  coach. 

"  Surely,"  thought  I,  when  my  head  was 
once  more  laid  upon  my  pillow,  "  the  morti- 
fications of  this  day  are  enough  to  cure  me 
of  folly  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

I  forgot  that  past  folly,  knowingly  persisted 
in,  is  sin,  and  that  sin  is  not  removed  by  the 
agonies  of  mortified  vanity. 

I  could  not  sleep.  What  a  long  season  is 
the  night  to  those  whose  hearts  are  oppress- 
ed with  misery,  and  who  endure  that  misery 
without  the  consolation  of  prayer.  I  did  not 
pray.  Had  any  decided  calamity  fallen 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  of  no  other 
resource;  but,  like  many  others  sufiering 
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under  a  load  of  accumulated  cares,  I  thought 
my  petty  anxieties  and  griefs  were  not  sub- 
jects to  be  laid  before  the  eye  of  Omnipo- 
tence. A  feverish  tide  of  troubled  thought 
was  rushing  through  my  soul,  where  hope 
had  forsaken  her  last  resting  place,  and 
frightful  apprehensions  contended  for  the 
empire  she  had  just  j'esigned.  Not  one  of 
all  the  fair  pictures  of  imagination  now 
seemed  tangible  and .  true,  but  dark  visions 
of  futurity  opened  upon  me  through  the  mist 
of  tears. 

If  religion  be  the  blessed  messenger  sent 
down  upon  earth  to  still  the  sighs  of  the  sor- 
rowing when  the  footsteps  of  lime  or  death 
have  trampled  down  iheir  earthly  treasures, 
to  calm  the  waters  of  affliction,  and  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted  ;  not  less  is  her  holy  in- 
fluence needed  to  smoothe  the  ruffled  mind, 
which  petty  cares  have  made  their  prey,  to 
quiet  the  rapid  and  tumultuous  throbbings 
of  tlie  heart,  and  to  direct  the  wandering 
wishes  which  find  no  certain  gratification  in 
this  troubled  world,  to  one  wliose  pleasures 
are  unfading,  and  whose  rest  is  eternal. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  following  morning  I  awoke  with 
many  serious  thoughts,  but  still  without  any 
fixed  determination  to  pursue  a  more  decided 
path.  My  attention  was  absorbed  by  present 
difficulties,  which  I  vainly  tortured  my  in- 
genuity to  find  expedients  to  escape  from. 
Indeed  my  whole  life  was  a  system  of  expe- 
dients, not  to  attain  any  laudable  object,  but 
to  help  me  on  the  winding  and  circuitous 
way,  by  which  I  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  uni- 
versal good-will  of  society. 

I  was  pondering  in  my  own  chamber  upon 
the  propriety  of  returning  the  price  of  my 
picture  to  Sir  Charles,  whose  charity  (for  I 
could  not  attribute  to  him  any  other  motive 
in  his  purchase,)  was  not  exactly  what  I 
wished  to  profit  hy ;  and  against  the  return 
of  this  money  I  was  setting  the  discharge  of 


the  debt  I  owed  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  weighing 
the  difficulties,  and  comparing  evils,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  to  me  from  my  sister. 
Well  remembering  the  insulting  nature  of 
my  last  to  her,  I  opened  it  with  nervous  ter- 
ror, soon  quieted  by  the  kind  and  delicate 
manner  in  which  a  very  eligible  situation 
was  proposed  to  roe,  and  a  supply  of  the 
ever  needful  conveyed,  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  past  I  was  now  great  again, 
for  all  human  greatness  is  by  comparison. 
I  returned  the  ten  guineas  in  a  blank  cover, 
made  presents  to  the  little  Wilsons,  prepared 
for  my  journey,  and  took  leave  of  my  poor 
friend,  with  that  rapidity  of  execution  with 
which  we  escape  from  the  misery  that  we 
cannot  relieve. 

I  was  met  at  the  distance  of  one  stage 
from  my  future  residence  by  a  gentleman's 
servant,  whose  kind  and  respectful  behaviour 
was  a  sure  and  pleasant  omen  of  domestic 
comfort  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
first  saw  tlie  lights  of  Mr.  Morton's  habita- 
tion glimmering  through  the  leafless  trees, 
as  we  wound  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
descended  by  a  gentle  declivity  into  a  thickly 
wooded  valley,  where  the  bright  line  of  a 
narrow  and  meandering  river  was  here  and 
there  seen  glancing  through  the  mist  At 
the  door  I  was  received  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come by  a  matronly-looking  woman,  who 
might  be  either  housekeeper  or  nurse,  and 
who  in  either  situation  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  domestic  aflairs  of  the 
family,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
my  curiosity. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  widower,  within  the 
last  year  deprived  of  a  wife  whom  he  had 
almost  idolized,  since  whose  death  he  had 
but  rarely  been  seen  to  smile.  He  was  a 
man  of  fastidious  tastes,  and  secluded  habiis) 
not  lavish  of  his  aflections,  but  when  he  did 
love,  it  was  with  tenderness  unspeakable; 
and  all  that  he  now  seemed  capable  of  feel- 
ing was  expended  upon  an  only  child,  whose 
extremely  delicate  constitution  rendered  her 
an  object  of  painful  solicitude. 

'^  You  will  think  Mr.  Morton  cold  and  for- 
bidding at  first,"  B€ud  my  informer,  who  was 
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kindly  disposed  to  let  me  into  every  secret; 
"  but  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  hus- 
band, a  kinder  fatlier,  or  a  better  master; 
and  if  you  can  but  attach  yourself  to  the  poor 
child,  and  win  her  ailection,  you  will  be 
sure  of  his." 

Although  the  worthy  woman  possibly 
meant  nothing  more  than  her  master^s  g(^od 
will,  when  she  8poke  of  his  aflcction,  I 
thought  tliia  was  going  too  far,  and  changed 
the  subject  by  asking  some  questions  about 
the  child,  when  I  was  pliocked  to  learn  that 
tlicre  was  every  probability  of  her  remaining 
an  invalid  for  life. 

"  She  was  a  sweet  young  creature,"  said 
Mrs.  Woods ;  *•  none  can  help  loving  her 
who  have  seen  her  suffer.  Oh !  what  a 
comfort  you  will  be,  ma'am,  to  tliis  family ! 
For  though  we  may  nurse  and  do  all  that  we 
can,  Miss  Eleanor  is  now  able  to  converse 
like  a  woman,  and  wants  better  society  than 
such  as  me.  Indeed  we  sometimes  think 
she  is  too  sensible,  and  tliat  having  such 
busy  thoughts  and  quick  feelings,  makes  her 
health  more  delicate.  But  oh  !  ma'am,  you 
will  be  a  comfort  to  her.  I  know  you  will." 
And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Woods  left  me  to  en- 
joy without  interruption,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  hope  of  being  really  and 
properly  useful. 

The  apartment  into  which  I  had  been 
shown  was  called  Miss  EUeanor's  study ;  but 
it  wore  more  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
sick  room,  and  though  a  few  well-chosen 
books  lay  on  the  table,  couches,  cushions, 
and  vanous  inventions  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  bore  testimony  to  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  if  this  were  the  path  to  science, 
it  was  not  strewn  with  flow^ers.  A  few  ap- 
propriate pictures  adorned  tlie  walls,  such  as 
simple  cottage  scenery,  a  girl  drawing  I 
water  at  a  well,  a  child  at  play,  a  favourite 
dog,  a  bird  let  loose.  One  large  painting 
hung  above  tlie  fire,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
which  I  ventured  to  raise.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  Madonna,  beautifully  executed,  not 
with  the  unmeaning  countenance  by  which 
roost  artists  have  chosen  to  disgrace  this 
holy  character,  but  with  the  clear  forehead 


and  intelligent  eyes  of  one  who  could  think 
as  well  as  feel.  I  saw  at  once  the  departed 
mother,  whose  sacred  silence  subdued  my 
lighter  feelings,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  that ; 
tlie  reverence  with  which  her  pictured  form 
inspired  me  should  be  my  safeguard  and 
protection  while  cherishing  her  orphan  child. 

Forcibly  impressed  as  my  mind  aheady 
was  with  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  was 
yet  more  deeply  interested  on  entering  the 
room  where  the  poor  invalid  lay.  Her  fa- 
ther was  bending  over  her  couch,  and  rose 
not  until  I  approached,  when  he  regarded 
me  with  an  earnest  and  scrutinizing  eye,  as  !J 
if  to  ascertain  whether  I  were  such  a  per- 
son as  his  daughter  would  find  it  possible  to 
like. 

*'  You  have  imdertaken  a  wearisome  task," 
said  the  child,  holding  out  her  hand  to  me, 
"  but  if  you  can  bear  with  me  and  my  impa- 
tience, every  one  else,  I  am  sure,  will  try  to 
make  you  comfortable." 

"  And  will  not  you,  my  love  ?"  asked  ihe 
father. 

'"  1  will  do  my  best,"  said  she — "  but  there 
is  very  little  that  I  can  do." 

"  You  can  tell  me  freely  all  you  want," 
said  I. 

"  Ah !  that  1  am  sure  I  will !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  look  so  kind  I  know  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  every  thing.  But  are  you 
strong?  are  you  healthy?  are  you  quite 
able  to  keep  awake  sometimes  in  the  night? 
Poor  Mrs.  Woods  sleeps  so  soundly,  I  do 
not  like  to  disturb  her.  and  the  night  is  to 
long  when  nobody  speaks  to  me.  It  is  a 
sad  thing.  Miss  Irvine,  that  sickness  makes 
us  selfish." 

"  It  has  to  pleased  the  disposer  of  our 
lives."  I  replied,  <'  that  no  situation  shall  be 
without  its  peculiar  trials.  During  sickness 
when  we  are  exempt  from  any  of  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  and  are  almost  com- 
pelled from  our  very  weakness  to  seek  for 
divine  support,  we  might  possibly  grow  self- 
righteous,  had  not  this  temptation  been  pe^ 
mitted,  to  convince  us  that  we  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  most  despicable  of  human  fiaii- 
lies." 
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Morion  looked  atlenlively  at  me,  as  if 
3rn  the  spirit  which  had  prompted  ttiis  ' 

;  but  the  unsophisticated  child,  satis- 
M  none  but  a  good  woman  could  talk 
,  asked  me  if  I  were  not  too  weary  to 
lopide  her  that  night.    She  evidently 

it,  and  I  could  not  refuse.  Her  fa- 
»w  left  UP,  and  we  entered  into  many 
cmcnts  respecting  personal  comfort, 
're  soon  as  familiar  and  cordial  as  if 
d  been  acquainted  for  years.  Mrs. 
;  would  willingly  have  retained  her 
or  tliat  night,  but  the  sudden  prefer- 
>or  Eleanor  entertained  for  me,  ren- 
nic  more  than  willing  to  share  what- 
eturbance  she  might  endure, 
enjoyment  of  sleep  I  could  not  even 
Me.  Strange  visions  of  the  past  and 
flitted  before  my  mind,  nor  was  the 
:  less  strange  to  me  that  it  was  rich  in 
2fl  of  peace  and  comfort    To  be  re- 

with  affection  by  this  suffering  cliild, 
t  be  with  esteem  by  her  father,  and 
ribute  to  the  happiness  of  both,  was 
?st  of  enjoyment  I  was  ail  unworthy 
I  looked  back  into  my  past  life,  and 
)  blame  my  luckless  fate  for  half  the 
lily  to  which  my  burning  tears  bore 
I  had  few  deliberate  and  deter- 
sins  to  charge  my  conscience  with, 
jrld  had  certainly  dealt  unfairly  with 

felt  nothing  but  kindness  and  good 
svards  the  whole  human  race,  and 
ished  I  could  prove  by  self-sacrifice, 
exhaustible  was  that  kindness,  how 
ig  that  good-will.  Every  subterfuge 
man  frailty  could  lay  hold  of  I  tried 
'ht,  to  convince  myself  that  I  had  no 
5  be  unhappy,  but  it  would  not  do. 
tion  came  not  so  readily  as  my  tears, 
t^'ished  myself  a  child  again,  that  I 
)ffer  up  to  heaven  an  unsophisticated 
ind  bow  before  the  throne  of  mercy  | 
;ct  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
le  thore  was  no  moral  stain  upon  my 
:er.  I  had  laboured  hard  to  promote 
:)pinoss  of  others,  and  religious  senti- 
were  f^imiliar  to  my  lips;  but  how 
ly  trembling  soid  in  the  presence  of 


its  Creator?  I  could  weep  at  midnight 
over  my  thorny  and  bewildered  path,  but  I 
never,  either  at  midnight  or  noon-day, 
breathed  an  humble  prayer  that  I  might  be 
solely  guided  by  his  will.  I  never  formed 
an  earnest  resolution  that  I  would  serve 
Him  and  Him  only.  I  never  seriously  en- 
deavoured to  lay  hold  of  those  promises  by 
which  the  burden  of  past  transgression  is 
made  more  tolerable,  nor  looked  with  steadi* 
ness  towards  that  star  whose  inextinguish- 
able light  would  have  led  me  safely  through 
the  storms  of  life. 

Unacquainted  with  the  importance  of  liir 
ing  for  one  object  only,  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  I  distressed  myself  more 
than  was  necessary,  so  long  as  what  the 
world  calls  guilt  was  not  stamped  upon  my 
conscience  ;  but  are  we  not  told  in  the  record 
of  eternal  truth,  that  those  who  are  not  for 
the  righteous  cause  are  against  iti  And 
though  I  could  freely  and  fluently  recom- 
mend religion  to  others  as  an  ultimate  good, 
where  was  the  evidence  of  my  own  es- 
pousal. 

While  pondering  in  my  own  mind  upon  a 
world  of  dark  and  troubled  thoughts,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  sweet  voice  of 
my  companion,  repeating,  in  a  low  and  gen- 
tle tone,  the  following  words : — 


In  the  Btill  watches  of  the  solemn  night. 
While  chilly  dews  are  lUling  thick  and  damp, 

And  countless  start  shed  forth  their  feeble  light, 
The  silent  mourner  trims  her  cheerless  lamp. 

Alone  she  watches  through  the  midnight  hour, 
Alone  she  breathes  the  melancholy  sigh, 

Alone  she  droops  lilce  some  neglected  flower, 
Unseen  the  tears  that  dim  her  sleepless  eye. 

Alone !  There  is  no  loneliness  with  God, 
No  darkness  that  he  cannot  turn  to  light ; 

No  flinty  rock,  from  whence  nis  gracious  rod 
May  not  bring  forth  IVesh  waters,  pure  and  bright 

There  is  no  wilderness  whose  desert  carea 

Are  hid  fl-om  his  all-penetrating  eye ; 
Nor  rolJu  that  ocean,  whose  tumultuous  ware* 

May  not  be  silenced  when  the  Lord  is  nigh. 

There  is  no  bark  upon  the  trackless  mnin. 
No  pilgrim  lone,  whoiie  path  he  cannot  see 

Peace:  then,  poor  mourner,  trim  tliy  lamp  again, 
The  eye  that  knows  no  slumber,  watches  thee. 
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These  words  were  followed  by  a  sigh  so 
deep  and  heavy,  that  I  roused  myself  from 
my  fruitless  meditations  to  ask,  whether  my 
young  friend  was  in  pain. 

"  Not  so  much  in  pain,  as  weary,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you, 
but  the  night  is  very  long,  and  my  mother 
ufied  to  teach  me  to  repeat  verses  and  hymns 
when  I  could  not  rest  You  must  not  pay 
any  regard  to  me,  but  try  to  sleep  again." 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  yet  slept 

"  Ah !  I  dare  say  you  have  been  thinking 
of  your  home." 
• "  I  have  no  home,  my  love." 

"  No  home  !  Then  you  must  sometimes 
be  very  sad.  But  still  you  have  a  home  for 
your  thoughts.  Some  secret  resting  place 
of  which  no  one  can  deprive  you." 

Poor  child !  she  little  knew  in  what  a  bar- 
ren wilderness  my  tlioughts  were  ranging 
nor  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  found  a 
resting  place. 

I  made  no  answer,  and  the  invalid,  some- 
what excited  by  fever,  went  on  with  her  con- 
verualion,  asking  witli  perfect  simplicity, 
many  close  questions  which  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  answer,  yet  to  answer  which,  fully  and 
candidly,  would  have  deprived  me  for  ever 
of  her  esteem.  Towards  morning,  however, 
she  slept  Roundly,  and  awoke  without  much 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  in  the  night 

1  had  now  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass  through 
in  the  presence  of  Morton,  whose  command- 
ing countenanee,  reserved  manners,  and 
strict  scrutinizing  eye,  rendered  him  a  truly 
alarming  person,  when  brought  into  close 
contact  with  one  who  felt  no  certainty  of  his 
approbation.  I  soon  found  that  the  society 
of  tliis  man  would  either  render  me  more 
contemptible,  by  driving  me  to  the  practice 
of  deceit,  or  more  worthy,  by  inspiring  the 
desire  to  merit  his  respect,  which  it  was 
easy  to  discover  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  a  steady,  consistent,  and  ration- 
al course  of  action.  The  mind  of  Morton 
was  not  so  expansive  as  his  character  was 
dignified,  and  his  tastes  refined  and  exclu- 
sive. Had  he  seen  more  of  the  world,  he 
might  have  been  more  liberal,  but  his  senti- 


ments would  have  been  less  pure.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  tor  a  full  and  com- 
plete conviction,  that  he  thought  he  had  acted 
wisely  in  choosing  me  for  Uie  companion  ol 
his  child  ?  I  vain  I  sought  to  win  his  favour 
by  every  artifice  which  I  deemed  too  remote 
for  detection.  Artifice  had  no  effect  upon  a 
character  so  firm  and  sterling.  What  I  failed 
to  accomplish  in  this  way,  was,  however,  io 
time  efiected  by  my  simple  and  unstudied 
services  to  his  child ;  who  sometimes  gave 
her  father  such  glowing  descriptions  of  my 
unremitting  kindness,  that  he  rewarded  me 
with  a  smile  too  expressive  of  entire  confi- 
dence, for  me  ever  to  forget 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  kind  nurse  had  told 
me ;  no  one  could  witness  tlie  sufferings  of 
Eleanor  Morton  without  loving  her.  She 
was  not  impatient,  but  so  perfectly  guileless, 
that  she  concealed  nothing,  and  aAer  having 
permitted  herself  to  speak  as  she  thought  too 
freely  of  her  own  distressing  feelings,  she 
would  sometimes  shed,  over  wliat  she  called 
her  weakness  and  ingratitude,  tears  more 
agonizing  than  pain  alone  had  been  able  to 
wring  from  her.  With  no  one  was  she  so 
completely  undisguised  in  her  moments  of 
sufiering,  as  witli  me. 

"  Mrs.  Woods,"  said  she,  "  pities  me  too 
much,  and  I  caimot  tell  my  father  all  that  I 
feel,  lest  I  should  distress  him.  It  is  quite 
different  with  us  all  now  that  you  are  come, 
Miss  Irvine.  Are  you  not  happy  to  have 
made  us  so  cheerful  again  ?  Even  my  father 
is  quite  an  altered  man.  I  tliought  this  morn- 
ing, when  he  looked  at  you,  that  he  smiled 
as  he  used  to  smile  upon  my  mother.  And 
do  you  know  he  talks  of  inviting  company  to 
the  house  again,  for  he  says  it  is  not  good  for 
you  to  lead  so  secluded  a  life. 

I  replied,  that  my  wish  was  only  to  be  use- 
ful, and  that  I  felt  no  want  of  society. 

"  Well,  don't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  do  him  good,  as  well  as 
you,  to  have  some  one  now  and  then  to  con- 
verse with  out  of  our  own  family.  I  dare 
say  you  will  take  all  tlie  trouble  off  his  hands., 
and  will  not  let  him  feel  tlie  want  of  my  mo- 
ther, who  used  to  be  so  easy  and  pleasant  io 
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converaation,  that  entertaining  company  has 
appeared  quite  impossible  to  my  poor  father, 
since  he  was  alone." 

I  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret  glow  of 
exultation  at  the  idea  that  I  should  now  be 
able  to  exhibit  my  character  to  Morion,  in 
what  I  considered  its  most  pleasing  light. 
The  guests  arrived.  I  had  dressed  myself 
with  studied  care ;  and  my  spirits  rose,  with 
the  prospect  of  once  more  having  a  fair  field, 
in  which  to  exercise  my  powers  of  pleasing. 
ELnowing,  too  well,  the  trial  of  patience  it 
must  be  to  Morton  to  carry  on  the  empty 
common-place  of  desultory  conversation,  I 
endeavoured  to  relieve  his  difficulty,  by  dou- 
bling and  redoubling  my  natural  vivacity; 
and  whatever  his  guests  might  think  of  my 
proper  station  in  his  establishment,  I  was 
fully  convinced  of  their  perfect  satisfaction  in 
finding  so  lively  and  entertaining  a  person, 
for  that  day,  at  the  head  of  it 

More  than  once  I  detected  the  steady  eyes 
of  Morton  fixed  upon  me,  when  his  lips  were 
silent,  and  there  was  an  earnest  meaning  in 
his  gaze,  which  made  the  colour  rush  into 
my  face — I  knew  not  why.  At  last  he  lefl 
the  room,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  my  little  invalid 
friend ;  and  apologizing  to  the  company  for 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  duties  which  I 
had  too  long  forgotten,  I  ran  hastily  up  stairs 
-to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Eleanor  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  guests. 

Her  father  was  bending  over  her  couch  in 
the  same  attitude  in  which  I  had  first  seen 
him.  They  had  been  conversing,  but  their 
voices  dropped  when  I  opened  the  door ;  and 
when  Morton  rose  for  me  to  take  my  proper 
place,  he  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes 
with  more  emotion  than  he  was  wont  to  be- 
tray, and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Come  near  to  me,  my  friend,"  said  Elea- 
nor, stretching  out  her  hand.  ''You  have 
been  a  long  time  away.  I  am  afraid  my  fa- 
ther thinks  you  have  neglected  me;  and 
there  is  so  much  mirth  below,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  bear  it  My  mother  was  a  very 
gentle  woman,  such  as  you  are  in  the  nursery 
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with  me.  But  are  you  always  the  same, 
Miss  Irvine  ?" 

"  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  have  given 
pain,"  said  I. 

''Perhaps  you  are  too  anxious  to  give 
pleasure,"  continued  the  child.  "  And  that 
I  am  sure  would  give  my  father  pain  in  any 
one  he  loved." 

I  was  almost  comforted  with  the  close  of 
this  sentence,  for  there  was  a  certain  refine- 
ment and  devotion  in  the  character  of  Mor- 
ton, that  made  his  esteem  the  highest  object 
of  my  ambition.  But  his  love ! — I  had  never 
dared  to  think  of  his  love  before. 

"  We  heard  of  you,"  the  child  went  on, 
"  long  before  we  saw  you ;  that  you  were  a 
very  charming  woman,  a  sort  of  idol  in  so- 
ciety. Now,  my  father  is  worth  pleasing, 
but  you  cannot  please  him  and  all  the  world 
beside.  He  will  explain  to  you  better  than 
I  can,  how  it  makes  a  person  litide  and  con- 
temptible to  be  always  studying  to  please, 
and  how  there  is  but  one  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse whose  favour  is  worth  the  constant 
trouble  of  obtaining.  Do  not  think  me  im- 
pertinent, Miss  Irvine,  for  speaking  to  you  in 
this  manner ;  I  am  only  an  ignorant  child, 
but  I  lie  here  upon  this  weary  bed,  ponder- 
ing upon  many  grave  and  serious  things, 
which,  if  I  could  enjoy  exercise,  and  play 
like  other  children,  I  should  most  likely  never 
dream  of.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
are  not  ofiended." 

"No,  no,"  I  replied,  "I  am  distressed,  but 
not  ofiended.  You  shall  be  my  kind  and 
faithful  monitress,  Eleanor,  for  your  Hea- 
venly Father  makes  up  to  you  for  the  priva- 
tions he  inflicts,  by  a  clearer  sense  of  what  is 
right,  than  I  have  ever  enjoyed." 

"  But  may  you  not  enjoy  tlie  same  ?  May 
not  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  find  a  guide  ?" 

"Yes,  Eleanor,  but  to  wish  earnestly  and 
with  true  sincerity  of  heart  is  the  difficulty." 

"  And  to  wish  always  is  another  difficulty. 
For  sometimes  when  I  am  quite  at  ease,  and 
kind  friends  are  doing  more  than  enough,  I 
do  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  never  be  impatient  again ;  but  when 
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my  pain  returns,  and  no  one  is  at  liberty  to 
Btiiy  with  mo,  or  perhaps  when  they  do  not 
under««tanJ  my  meaning,  I  scarcely  wish  at 
all ;  and  then  you  may  be  pure  I  am  very 
impatient,  and  very  wicked.  I  Uiink  the  only 
way  is  to  wish  as  much  and  as  often  as  we 
can,  and  to  pray  God  not  to  forget  us,  in  our 
moments  of  weakness,  when  we  are  but  too 
likely  to  forget  him. 


More  tlian  twelve  months  had  now  passed 
since  I  first  became  an  inmate  with  this 
family,  and  the  time  1  spent  with  Morton  and 
his  interesting  child,  was  certainly  the  most 
useful,  as  it  was  tlie  happiest  of  my  life. 
Amongst  the  select  circle  of  their  intimate 
associates,  was  a  lady  whom  I  never  could 
compel  myself  to  like  so  well  as  my  judg^ 
ment  convinced  me  that  I  ought  Had  Miss 
Evelyn  ever  been  addicted  to  the  levities  of 
youth,  she  was  past  the  age  for  those  levities 
to  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  a  character 
even  less  intellectual  than  hers;  and  the 
speculations  of  idle  gossips  who  sport  with 
great  characters  as  well  as  small,  had  fixed 
upon  her  as  tlie  future  mother  of  my  helpless 
charge.  Motlier !  I  almost  sliuddered  when 
I  Uiought  of  this  woman  as  the  mother  of 
poor  Eleanor.  She  was,  however,  in  high 
favour  with  tlie  father,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house;  where  her  masculine  under- 
standing, deep  knowledge  of  books,  and  fear- 
less conversation  on  subjects  usually  beyond 
the  aim  and  compass  of  her  sex,  threw  me 
and  my  shallow  attainments,  so  far  into  the 
back-ground,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  regard  of  Morton,  not  unfrequently 
shown  me,  by  little  personal  attentions  in  the 
midst  of  her  luminous  harangues,  1  should 
have  felt  more  disturbed  by  her  presence 
than  was  at  all  reasonable,  so  long  as  these 
kind  attentions  were  continued.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  while  Miss  Evelyn  was 
quoting  learned  authors,  and  arguing  about 
the  construction  of  a  Greek  sentence,  my 
personal  comfort  was  not  forgotten.  It  was 
more  than  enough ;  for  what  woman's  heart 
is  not  made  to  glow  with  more  intense  de- 


light by  these  proofs  of  tenderness  and  re- 
gard, than  by  the  most  flattering  tribute  of 
mere  admiration. 

With  tlie  lapse  of  time.  Morton  gradually 
recovered  tlic  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  could 
even  enjoy  a  social  evening  spent  in  society 
congenial  to  his  taste.  Miss  £velyn  had 
joined  a  select  party,  gathered  round  his  fire 
one  winter's  day,  when  the  conversatioD 
turned  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  Morton  took  up  tlie  ar- 
guments of  those  who  would  overthrow  the 
Christian  scheme  altogether.  It  might  be 
evident  to  otliers  that  he  was  doing  this 
merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  alresh  the 
weakness  of  these  arguments,  but  to  me  it 
was  not ;  and  finding  him  on  the  weaker  side, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  on  the  stronger,  and  choos- 
ing rather  to  support  him,  than  to  defend  the 
truth,  I  threw  all  my  force  into  the  rising 
scale,  convincing  those  who  heard  me,  that  1 
was  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  right  or 
wrong,  just  as  caprice  might  dictate,  but  that 
I  should  never  be  a  very  able  defender  of  i 
either. 

Argument  has  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  convince  those  who  speak,  tlian  those  who 
hear ;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  absurdities  I 
was  uttering,  when  Morton  suddenly  broke 
the  tliread  of  our  discourse  by  acknowledging 
himself  foiled  by  the  superior  dexterity  of 
Miss  Evelyn,  "  or  rather,"  he  added,  "  by  the 
superiority  of  that  cause,  which  I  only  at- 
tacked for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  defended 
by  a  woman." 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  me, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  was  not  too  dignified  to 
triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy.  I  tried  to  look 
at  ease,  and  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  al  play  rather  than  in  earnest ;  but 
a  sensation  of  intense  litdeness  prevented  the 
expansion  of  a  smile,  and  I  rejoiced  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  soon  as  I  foimd 
myself  forgotten. 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  I  looked  to 
Morton  for  consolation ;  but  I  looked  in  vaia 
His  eye  wa^  turned  towards  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  tenderness  which  1 1 
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did  not  understand,  and  for  several  succeed- 
ing days,  his  behaviour  was  equedly  inexpli- 
cable. I  sometimes  detected  him  gazing  si- 
lently upon  my  face,  and  could  not,  when  I 
turned  away,  help  feeling  that  I  was  still  the 
object  of  his  earnest  attention.  Sometimes, 
after  conversing  in  a  tone  unusually  familiar, 
he  abruptly  left  the  room;  and  at  other 
times,  hid  voice  was  so  mournful,  and  his 
J  countenance  so  dejected,  that  I  longed  to 
I  participate  in  his  secret  cares,  and  if  possible, 
to  chase  them  away.  Ail  kinds  of  caprice 
and  inconsistency  were  so  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture, that  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  con- 
struction to  put  upon  this  change,  and  had 
it  not  evidently  been  a  case  of  deeper  intri- 
,  cacy  than  ought  to  be  communicated  to  a 
child,  I  should  have  referred  my  anxiety  to 
Eleanor.  So  far  as  I  could  venture  with 
propriety,  I  did,  and  learned  from  her  that 
she  too  tliought  sometliing  must  have  dis- 
turbed her  father's  mind.  *^  More  especially," 
she  added,  ^'because  he  yesterday  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  curtain  which 
concealed  my  mother's  picture;  and  afler 
gazing  on  her  face,  for  a  long  time,  he  said, 
in  a  melancholy  voice,  ^  Eleanor,  we  need  all 
the  helps  we  can  lay  hold  of  in  tliis  trouble- 
some world.  May  not  tlie  holy  calm  of  this 
countenance  sometimes  help  to  preserve  you 
and  me  from  evil  ?  If  guardian  spirits  are 
permitted  to  attend  us  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  surely  your  mother  will  be  mine  and 
yours.  And  as  I  had  no  thoughts  concealed 
from  her  while  living,  so  I  desire  that  those 
eyes  may  be  constantly  before  me  to  remind 
me  of  my  duty  now.' " 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the  mystery 
was  unravelled.  I  found  upon  my  table,  on 
retiring  for  the  night,  a  letter  directed  for 
me,  in  Morton's  hand-writing.  I  took  it  up 
— a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  my  mind, 
bright  as  the  beams  oC  tlie  rising  sun  to  the 
bewildered  traveller.  "  It  must  be  so — then 
why  this  melancholy — this  deep  conflict  of 
feeling!"  All  was  accounted  for  by  the 
idea  that  a  parent  has  much  to  take  into 
consideration.  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  ima- 
gination, and  for  one  short  moment,  was 


happy.  I  was  grateful,  too,  and  bowed  my 
knee  to  return  thanks,  that  at  last  I  had 
found  a  home,  a  protector,  and  a  guide. 

"  All-unworthy  as  I  am,  he  shall  not  find 
his  confidence  misplaced.  I  will  cherish  his 
poor  child,  and  in  loving  her  and  him,  I  shall 
learn  in  time  to  love  all  things  holy. 

An  important  fact  was  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  seal  was  unbroken,  and  my 
ecstacy  was  of  such  short  duration,  that  I 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  remaining  to 
unfold  the  paper.  The  first  ill  omen  I  per- 
ceived was  a  sum  of  money  which  fell  at  my 
feet  unheeded.  The  letter  was  a  long  one, 
kindly  and  delicately  worded.  I  remember 
every  sentence,  every  thought,  every  sylla- 
ble, at  which  I  looked  and  looked  again,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  bear  a  diflerent 
construction.  The  concluding  paragraph 
ran  tlms : 

"  How  ungrateful  is  the  duty  of  offering 
you,  in  return  for  all  your  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  this  painful  proof  of  my  entire  con- 
fidence. I  know  that  I  am  depriving  my- 
self of  a  companion,  who  has  both  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  soothe  me,  and  that  no  one 
on  earth  can  now  supply  your  place.  I  feel 
as  none  but  a  parent  can  feel,  that  I  am  de- 
priving my  helpless  child  of  the  tender  so- 
licitude of  a  mother,  and  when  she  appeals 
to  me  only  for  those  services  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform,  what 
answer  shall  I  make  ?  All  these  considera- 
tions I  have  weighed  day  aAer  day,  and 
oOen  at  deep  midni^^ht,  when  you  were  not 
near  me  to  beguile  my  thoughts,  I  have 
watched  you  with  the  eye  of  a  husband  and 
a  father,  and  my  solemn  conviction  is  that 
we  must  part  Not  that  you  have  oraitfed 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness with  all  tliat  an  amiable  heart  could 
supply,  but  because  tlie  mother  of  my  child 
must  be  religious  as  well  as  amiable;  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  must  be  united  to  her 
God. 

"  To  a  woman  of  your  delicacy  I  need  say 
no  more,  than  that  you  are  too  charming, 
and  might  become  too  dear.  What  I  have 
already  said  has  been  wrung  from  my  heart 
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with  more  agony  than  I  had  thought  myself 
capable  of  feeling  again.  Farewell !  and  if 
the  asaittance  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
can  ever  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  future 
difficulty,  remember  one  who  never  can  for- 
get you." 

As  iJ*  in  mercy  to  me,  Eleanor  was  per- 
mitted to  sleep  soundly  that  night.  In  the 
morning  1  learned  that  Morion  had  gone  out 
early,  saying  that  he  should  not  return  until 
tlie  evening  of  the  following  day.  I  could 
not  misconstrue  his  meaning.  He  wished 
not  to  meet  me  again.  While  sending  me 
forth  from  his  home,  he  had  done  what  he 
could  to  smoothe  my  way.  He  had  told  the 
domestics  that  circumstances  had  occurred 
to  induce  me  to  leave  his  family  immedi- 
ately. The  great  difficulty  was  with  poor 
Eleanor.  For  her  he  had  led  a  note,  and 
when  I  returned,  after  having  placed  it  in 
her  hand,  I  found  that  she  had  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  and  that  her  tender  frame 
was  almost  convulsed  with  the  violence  of 
her  grief;  but  while  trying  to  comfort  her,  I 
was  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  forget  my 
own.  I  sat  with  her  all  that  day,  and  to- 
warJH  evening  we  could  both  converse  more 
calmly. 

<<  My  father  has  not  told  me,"  said  she, 
"  why  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  nor  do  I 
seek  to  know,  for,  had  it  been  right  that  I 
should,  he  would  not  have  concealed  it  from 
me.    I  almost  wish  you  had  never  come; 


and  yet  it  will  be  pleasant  to  think  sometimes 
when  I  am  sufiering,  that  you  would  gladly 
be  near  me.  May  God  be  good  to  you,  as 
you  have  been  to  me.  I  will  pray  for  you 
in  the  long  night,  when  I  cannot  sleep ;  and 
if  ever  time  hangs  heavily  upon  you,  if 
friends  are  unkind,  or  you  are  tossed  about 
without  a  home,  think,  if  it  be  any  consola- 
tion to  you,  that  you  are  remembered  in  the 
supplications  of  a  poor  child." 

Eleanor  talked  and  wept  until  wearied  na- 
ture was  worn  out.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
concluded  to  set  off  with  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning.  Before  she  sighed  her  last  fare- 
well, her  strength  was  so  much  exhausted 
that  I  could  perceive  the  poignancy  of  her 
grief  was  gone ;  and  before  I  stole  out  of  her 
chamber,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  her 
breathe  quietly,  and  regularly,  as  I  stooped 
down  to  gaze  once  more  upon  her  calm  and 
beautiful  face. 

It  was  through  the  dull  haze  of  a  winter's 
morning  that  I  turned  to  look  again  into  that  ■ 
peaceful  valley.  I  saw  the  light  from  the 
window  I  had  called  my  own — I  saw  it  for 
the  last  time  glimmering  through  the  trees. 
The  river  was  still  gliding  on — all  nature 
was  the  same  as  when  I  first  beheld  that 
scene.  Another  spring  would  clothe  those 
trees  in  verdant  beauty,  but  no  bright  hope 
of  renovated  gladness  shone  upon  my  path, 
for  mine  was  the  winter  of  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PSCULIUUTIES  OF  nfTHMPBRANCl  AS  A  VICB. 

If  the  physician,  on  taking  chaise  of  an 
invalid,  should  simply  employ  himself  in 
laying  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
perfect  health,  it  is  evident  that  his  advice 
would  be  of  T)ut  little  service  in  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  disease  under  which 
his  patient  might  be  laboring.  His  rules 
might  be  excellent,  his  theory  correct; 
but  how  would  such  a  patient  benefit  by 
either?  His  malady  would  require  the 
application  of  some  direct  and  practical 
remedy,  before  he  could  be  in  a  situation 
to  take  advantage  of  any  method,  however 
excellent,  for  the  preservation  of  perfect 
health. 

It  is  thus  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  maladies  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  task 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
sobriety,  order,  and  happiness,  provided 
they  had  never  been  interrupted ;  but 
when  evil  habits  have  once  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  moral  harmony  of  so- 
ciety has  been  destroyed,  there  must  be  a 
corrective  employed  to  check  what  is 
evil,  before  any  incentive  can  efficiently 
operate  in  promoting  what  is  good. 

Although  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  precludes  all  idea  of  there  being  in  the 
Divine  sight,  any  degree  or  nuxlification 
in  the  nature  of  sin  itself;  yet  with  regard 
to  particular  vices  as  they  come  under 


human  observation,  there  are  certain  points 
of  distinction  which  demand  particular  at- 
tention, and  require  appropriate  treatment, 
as  we  see  by  the  variety  of  regulations 
instituted  for  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  still  greater  variety  of  systems  of  mo- 
ral  discipline  brought  into  exercise  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  evil  tendencies 
of  our  common  nature. 

None  who  have  ever  been  truly  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  all-sufficient  power 
of  religious  influence  upon  the  human 
heart,  will  be  liable  to  suppose,  that  any 
mode  or  system  of  moral  discipline,  sim- 
ply as  such,  can  be  effectual  in  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  life  and  character,  so  as,  ul- 
timately, to  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  but  as  a  child  is  carefully  taught 
that  truth  and  kindness  are  good,  and 
falsehood  and  cruelty  evil,  long  before  it 
knows  any  thing  of  the  religion  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  so,  in  the  case  of  every  particular 
vice  which  has  been  known  in  the  world, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  better  that  it 
should  be  given  up,  than  continued  ;  pro- 
vided only,  it  cannot  be  overcome  except 
by  the  substitution  of  another.  It  is  no 
small  point  gained,  when  an  immortal  be- 
ing, a  fellow-traveller  in  the  journey  of 
life,  is  prevailed  upon  to  cease  to  do  evil 
in  any  one  respect.  He  is,  at  least,  in  a 
better  condition  for  learning  to  do  well, 
than  while  persisting  in  his  former  course. 

If  a  child,  a  servant,  or  any  one  under 
our  care,  has  been  accustomed  to  tell 
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falsehoods,  we  rejoice  over  the  first  symp- 
toms of  their  having  learned  to  fear  a  lie, 
even  though  their  conduct  should  evince 
no  other  indication  of  a  moral  change. 
We  do  not  say,  *'  Let  him  return  to  the 
evil  of  his  ways,  for  It  is  of  no  use  his 
leading  a  stricter  life  in  this  respect,  unless 
he  becomes  altogether  a  changed  charae- 
ter.'^  We  do  not  say  this,  because  we 
know  that  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  good  of  every  individual  connected 
with  him,  require  that  he  should  give  up 
this  particular  habit,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  we  think  it  sufficient  that  it  should 
be  given  up  for  this — that  the  tendency 
of  all  evil  is  to  contaminate,  and  that  no 
vice  can  exist  alone,  but  if  indulged  will 
necessarily  extend  itself,  and  pollute  what- 
ever it  comes  in  contact  with,  by  this 
means  producing  innumerable  poisonous 
fruits  from  one  deleterious  root.  Thus 
the  state  of  society  is  proportionally  im- 
proved  every  time  a  vicious  habit  is  whol- 
ly given  up ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  vice 
in  general,  how  eminently  is  it  the  case 
with  that  if  intemperance ;  because  there 
is  no  other,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so 
countenanced  by  the  customs  of  the  world, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  spreads  its  bane- 
fiil  influence  to  so  fearful  and  deadly  an 
extent. 

Intemperance  b  the  only  vice  in  the 
dark  catalogue  of  man's  offences  against 
the  will,  and  the  word,  of  his  Maker, 
which  directly  assails  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  by  destroying  the  power 
to  choose  betwixt  good  and  evil,  renders 
the  being  whose  similitude  was  originally 
divine,  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  but  a 
mere  idiot  in  purpose,  and  animal  in  ac- 
tion. The  man  who  is  habitually  intem- 
perate  consequently  makes  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  all  control  over  his  own  con- 
duct, and  lives  for  the  greater  portion  of 


his  time  deprived  of  that  highest  attribute 
of  man — his  rational  faculties.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact,  deserving  our  naost  se- 
rious consideration,  that  in  this  state  he  is 
more  alive,  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stanoes,  to  the  impidae  of  feeling,  and  of 
passion ;  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  has  less  reason  to  instruct  him  how  to 
act,  on  the  other  he  has  more  restlessness 
and  impetuosity  to  force  him  into  actioo. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  of  persons 
thus  degraded,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  existing  in  Great  Britain  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  sixty  thou- 
sand die  annually,  the  wretched  victims 
of  this  appalling  vice. 

Such,  then,  is  the  peculiarity  of  intem- 
perance, that  while  all  other  vices  leave 
the  mind  untouched  and  the  conscience  at 
liberty  to  detect  and  warn  of  their  com- 
mission,  this  alone  subdues  the  reasoning 
powers,  so  that  they  have  no  capability 
of  resistance ;  and  while  all  other  vices 
are  such  from  their  earliest  commence- 
ment,  this  alone  only  begins  to  be  a  vice  at 
that  precise  point  when  the  clearness  of 
the  mind,  and  the  activity  of  the  conscience, 
begin  to  fail ;  and  thus  it  progresses,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
by  increasing  in  culpability  in  the  exact 
proportion  by  which  mental  capability 
and  moral  power  are  diminished. 

What  an  extraordinary  measurement 
of  guilt  is  this  for  an  enlightened  world  to 
make !  In  all  other  cases  a  man's  culpa- 
bility is  measured  precisely  by  the  ability 
he  has  to  detect  evil,  and  the  power  he 
possesses  to  withstand  temptation.  In 
this  alone  he  is  first  encouraged  by  socie- 
ty, and  this  is  while  his  natural  powers  re- 
main unimpaired.  No  blame  attaches  to 
him  then.  He  is  a  fit  companion  for  wise 
and  good  men :  but  no  sooner  doe^  his 
reason  give  way  than  he  is  first  slightly 
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censured  by  society,  then  shunned,  then 
despised,  and  finally  abhorred ;  just  ac- 
cording to  the  progressive  stages  by  which 
he  has  become  less  capable  of  understand, 
ing  what  is  right,  and  controlling  his  own 
inclinations  to  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  another  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  intemperance  as  a  vice,  that 
it  commences  not  only  under  the  sanction 
of  the  low,  but  under  that  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  best  society ;  not  only  under  the 
sanction  of  the  world,  but  under  that  of 
religious  professors,  who  believe  them- 
selves called  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
It  begins  with  the  first  welcome  which 
kind  and  Christian  friends  assemble  to 
give  to  a  young  immortal  being,  just  ush- 
ered  into  a  state  of  probation,  by  which  it 
is  to  be  fitted  for  eternity  ;  and  it  extends 
through  all  the  most  social  and  cheering, 
as  well  as  through  many  of  the  most 
lasting  and  sacred  associations  we  form  on 
earth ;  until  at  last,  when  the  tie  is  bro- 
ken,  and  the  grave  receives  our  lost  and 
loved,  the  solemn  scene  is  closed,  and  the 
mourner's  heart  is  soothed,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  intemperance. 

I  say  the  commencement^  for  who  can 
tell  at  what  draught,  what  portion  of  a 
draught,  what  drop,  for  it  must  really 
come  to  this — who  can  say,  then,  at  what 
drop  of  the  potent  cup  sobriety  ceases, 
and  intemperance  begins?  The  intem- 
perate man  himself  cannot  tell,  for  it  has 
justly  been  observed,  that  '<  instead  of 
feeling  that  he  is  taking  too  much,  his 
only  impression  is,  that  he  has  not  had 
enough."  Who  then  shall  warn  him? 
Even  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  listen 
to  renKHistrance,  who  should  be  his  judge  ? 
If  it  be  perfectly  innocent,  nay  right,  in 
the  first  instance  to  partake  of  this  bever- 
age,  say  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
drops ;  if  all  sorts  of  persons,  up  to  the 


highest  scale  of  religious  scrupulosity, 
take  this  quantity,  and  more,  and  deem  it 
right  to  take  it,  even  to  double  or  treble  it 
as  occasion  may  demand,  it  must  be  strong 
evidence  that  quantity,  as  regards  a  few 
thousand  drops,  can  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. Still  there  is,  there  must  be  a 
precise  point  at  which  mankind  ought  to 
stop,  or  why  is  the  unanimous  voice  of 
society  lifted  up  against  the  intemperate  ? 
But  why,  above  all,  are  we  told  that  no 
drunkard  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heav- 
en? 

Ask  this  question  of  a  hundred  persons, 
and  they  will  in  all  probability  each  give 
you  a  different  account  of  the  measure- 
ment by  which  they  ascertain  at  what 
point  intemperance  begins ;  because  there 
are  all  the  difiTerent  habits  and  constitu- 
tions of  mankind  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  all  the  different  degrees  of  po- 
tency in  the  intoxicating  draught,  accord- 
ing to  its  name  and  quality.  Of  twenty 
persons  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  re- 
galing  themselves  with  the  same  wine,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  fatal  drop 
at  which  intemperance  begins,  would  not 
be  in  the  same  glass  with  any  two  among 
them.  Who  then  shall  decide  this  mo- 
mentous  question?  for  it  is  momentous, 
since  eternal  condemnation  depends  upon 
it.  Let  us  reduce  the  number  of  persons, 
and  see  whether  by  this  means  the  case 
will  be  more  clear.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  that  three  persons  sit  down  to  table 
to  take  their  wine,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  what  is  called  an  innocent  and  social 
way.  Out  of  this  small  number,  it  is 
possible  that  one  may  commit  a  deadly  sin 
without  taking  more  than  the  others.  Yet 
to  him  it  is  sin,  simply  because  the  drop 
of  transition  between  good  and  evil,  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  bodily 
frame,  occurs  in  his  glass  at  an  earlier 
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stage  tlian  it  does  with  the  others.  These 
three  men,  consequently,  rise  from  that  ta- 
ble according  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
in  a  totally  different  moral  state,  for  one 
has  been  guilty  of  a  degrading  vice,  and 
the  others  are  perfectly  innocent.  Yet  all 
have  done  the  same  thing.  Who  then,  I 
would  ask  again,  is  to  decide  in  such  a 
case  ?  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be  the  guilty 
man  himself,  because  that  very  line  which 
constitutes  the  minute  transition  between 
a  state  of  innocence  and  a  state  of  sin,  b 
the  same  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  able 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  this  question 
should  ever  be  decided,  unless  every  one 
who  indulges  in  the  use  of  such  beverage 
would  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the 
exact  distance  between  the  extremes  of 
sobriety  and  intoxication,  not  only  com- 
puted  by  every  variety  of  liquid  in  which 
alcohol  is  contained,  but  by  every  variety 
of  bodily  sensation  which  he  may  be  liable 
to  experience.  This  calculation  will 
bring  him  to  one  particular  point,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  point  of 
transition,  at  which  positive  evil  begins, 
and  beyond  which  it  is  a  positive  sin  to 
go.  Who,  then,  I  ask  again,  shall  fix  this 
point  ?  It  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the 
calculations  of  the  man  whose  inclination 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  is  not  to  see  it, 
whose  desire  is  to  step  over  it,  and  whose 
perceptions  at  that  time  are  so  clouded 
and  obscured,  that  he  could  not  ascertain 
it  if  ho  would. 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  marked  difference 
betwixt  intemperance  and  every  other 
vice.  Theft,  for  instance,  is  as  much 
theft  at  the  beginning  as  it  is  at  the  end  ; 
and  if  a  case  should  occur  in  which  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  act  being  really 
such,  reason  might  immediately  be  ap- 


plied to  as  unimpaired ;  nor  would  any 
other  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
commission  of  a  dishonest  deed.  Neither 
are  there  any  degrees  of  theft  openly 
countenanced  by  the  world,  and  by  reli- 
gious society.  We  will  not  say  that  there 
are  not  tricks  in  trade,  and  dishonest 
practices  which  exist  to  the  discredit  of 
our  country  and  our  profession,  but  they 
are  chiefly  done  in  secret,  and  acknowl- 
edged,  at  least  in  the  pulpit,  to  be  wrong. 

Another  characteristic  of  intemperance 
is,  that  it  often  begins  in  what  are  consid. 
ered  the  happiest  and  most  social  mo- 
ments  of  a  person's  life.  It  begins  when 
the  hospitable  board  is  spread,  and  when 
friend  meets  friend;  when  the  winter's 
fire  is  blazing ;  when  the  summer's  ram- 
ble  is  ftnished ;  on  the  eve  of  parting, 
when  moments  glide  away  with  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  hours ;  when  hearts  warm 
towards  each  other;  when  broken  confi- 
dence is  restored ;  when  the  father  wel- 
comes  back  his  son ;  and  when  the  young 
and  trusting  bride  first  enters  her  new 
home.  All  these,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  associations,  all  as  tender,  and  some  of 
them  more  dear,  are  interwoven  with  our 
recollections  of  the  tempting  draught, 
which  of  itself  demands  no  boi^wed 
sweets. 

How  different  from  this  are  all  other 
vices!  Injurious  to  society  in  the  first 
instance,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  selfish  in 
their  own  nature,  and  avowedly  abhorred, 
they  no  sooner  appear  in  their  naked 
form,  than  a  check  is  put  upon  them  by 
the  united  voice  of  society.  The  thief  is 
not  welcomed  into  the  bosom  of  kind  fam- 
ilies after  he  has  been  known  to  steal  a 
little.  The  miser,  whose  evil  propensi- 
ties are,  next  to  intemperance,  the  most 
insidious  in  their  nature,  is  spumed  and 
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hated  before  his  failiDg  has  become  a 
vice.  And  so  it  is  with  all  who  sin  in 
other  ways.  They  are  acknowledged  to 
be  dangerous  as  companions,  and  injuri- 
ous  as  citizens,  in  the  commencement  of 
their  guilt.  It  is  only  by  denying  a 
knowledge  of  their  actual  conduct,  that 
they  are  supported  and  countenanced 
even  by  their  friends.  So  far  as  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  guilty,  they  are  con. 
demned,  though  having  sinned  but  a 
Utile  ;  while  the  victim  of  intemperance 
alone  carries  with  him  the  sanction  of  so- 
ciety long  after  the  commencement  of  his 
career ;  nay,  he  drinks  of  the  very  same 
bowl  with  the  religious  professor  until  he 
has  lost  the  power  to  refrain. 

The  victim  of  intemperance  may  have 
originally  sat  down  to  the  same  cneering 
draught  as  the  rellgiduftrnui;  He  may 
have  been  his  friend.  But  it  so  happens 
that  his  constitution  of  body  is  different. 
With  him  the  transition  point  occurs  at 
an  earlier  period  than  with  the  other. 
He  passes  diis  without  being  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  his  mastery  over  himself  is 
lost.  What  horror  then  seizes  the  reli- 
gious man,  notagainst  himself  for  having 
partaken  with  his  friend,  but  against  that 
friend  for  having  gone  too  far.  Had  he 
begun  with  him  to  commit  a  little  theft, 
or  to  tell  a  slight  &lsehood,  and  his  friend 
had  gone  too  far,  he  would  have  blamed 
himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  for 
being  accessory  to  the  downfall  of  that 
friend ;  but  here  he  starts  back,  considers 
himself,  and  is  considered  by  others,  as 
perfectly  innocent ;  while  his  friend,  who 
has  committed  nothing  but  a  UtUe  more  of 
the  very  same  act,  is  shunned  as  degrad- 
ed, and  denounced  as  guilty. 

The  voice  of  society  is  most  injurious, 
and  unfair,  with  regard  to  intemperate 
persons.     They  are  classed  together  as 


belonging  to  the  lowest  grade  of  human 
beings,  frequenters  of  vicious  haunts,  and 
perpetrators  of  every  abomination.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth  that  such  for  the  most 
part  they  become ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have 
been  thinned  out  from  the  ranks  of  honest 
and  of  honorable  men,  whose  principles 
and  habits  were  precisely  the  same  as 
their  own,  in  the  first  instance,  but  whose 
bodily  constitution,  and  whose  powers  of 
self-mastery,  were  stronger,  and  who 
thus  happened  to  remain  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  transition  line. 

I  would  not,  for  an  instant,  be  supposed 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  constant  watchful- 
ness, under  the  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  above  every  other  considera- 
tion, the  all-suffioient  power  of  that  Divine 
assistance,  which  alone  can  be  expected  in 
answer  to  fervent  and  heartfelt  prayer.  I 
would  not  insinuate  a  doubt  that  thousands 
have  not  been  prevented  by  this  means 
from  going  too  far,  even  under  the  critical 
circumstances  already  described.  But  I 
speak  of  people  generally— ^f  society  as 
it  is  constituted— of  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  I  speak  under  the  conviction,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  zealous  and  devoted 
friends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  some  additional  effort  is  required, 
and  some  other  means  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  thou- 
sands  who  now  fill  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance, and  the  thousands  beyond  these, 
who,  from  cultivating  the  same  habits,  are 
following  unconsciously  in  the  same  fatal 
course. 

There  is  another  important  point  of  dif- 
ference  betwixt  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance  and  those  who  are  addicted  to  any 
other  vice.  The  dishonest  man  begins 
his  guilty  course  with  a  meanness  of  pur- 
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pose,  and  a  degradation  of  soul,  which 
mark  him  out  as  a  stain  upon  the  society 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The  miser 
cherishes,  along  with  his  thirst  for  gold,  a 
hardness,  a  grudging,  and  sometimes  a 
hatred  against  his  fellow-beings.  And  so 
it  is  throughout  the  whole  catalogue  of 
evil,  which  marks  the  downward  progress 
of  degraded  and  guilty  men.  They  are 
guilty  and  polluted  even  before  the  vices 
to  which  they  addict  then^wlves  are  com- 
mitted. They  are  guilty  before  the  world, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  open  censure  of  so- 
ciety, just  in  proportion  as  they  have  har- 
bored a  thought,  a  conception,  or  a  de- 
sign, inimical  to  its  well-being,  and  de- 
structive of  its  peace.  But  the  intemper- 
ate man  begins  his  career  with  no  such 
malevolent  feeling.  He  begins  it,  most 
frequently,  without  a  wrong  intention  at 
all ;  and  is  often — alas !  too  often — the 
kindest  of  the  kind,  the  favorite  guest, 
the  beloved  companion  of  thostf  who  cheer- 
fully accompany  him  along  the  first  stage 
of  his  dangerous  career.  It  is,  however, 
the  most  lamentable  feature  in  his  case, 
that  although  he  may  thus  begin  with  a 
noble,  generous,  and  afl»ctionate  heart,  he 
invariably  becomes  mean,  selfish,  and  even 
cruel. 

An  impartial  observation  of  the  world 
will,  I  believe,  support  me,  when  I  repeat, 
that  the  habitually  intemperate  are,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been 
originally  social,  benevolent,  and  tender- 
hearted, lovers  of  their  fellow-men,  of 
cordial  meetings,  and  of  those  gatherings 
together  of  congenial  spirits,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  harder  and  less 
feeling  nature  so  fully  to  enjoy.  They 
are  persons  who,  from  excessive  sensibili- 
ty to  pain  and  pleasure,  are  liable  to  be 
too  much  elated  by  the  one,  and  depressed 
by  the  other,  for  their  own  peace — ^per- 


sons to  whom  enjoyment  is  too  intense, 
and  suffering  too  wretched,  to  be  experi- 
enced  with  equanimity  of  mind — to  whom 
a  social  hour  with  chosen  friends  is  abso- 
lute  felicity,  and  a  wounded  spirit  death. 

To  such  the  intoxicating  draught  has  { 
ever  been  the  strongest  temptation,  because,  :< 
while  on  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  for  the  '! 
moment  to  heighten  every  pleasure,  on  the  ' 
other  it  has,  for  a  season  equally  transient,  l| 
the  power  of  smoothing  oflT  the  edge  of 
every  pain. 

Again,  we  all  know  the  force  with  which 
certain  bodily  diseases  operate  upon  the 
mind ;  we  know  that  the  sensation  of  per- 
feet  health  is  enlivening  to  the  mental 
faculties,  and  even  cheering  to  the  soul. 
In  this  state  we  can  form  and  execute 
plans  of  which  we  should  have  been  in- 
capable under  certain  kinds  of  sickness, 
even  had  the  power  of  action  been  unim- 
paired.  Thus  the  mind  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  upon  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially those  functions  of  the  body,  with 
which  nervous  sensation  is  most  intimately 
connected.  In  a  state  of  nervous  disorder, 
the  powers  of  perception,  judgment,  and 
decision,  are  so  far  deranged,  that  even 
conscience  ceases  to  exercise  a  just  and 
lawful  influence,  and  ideas  are  conceived, 
and  actions  performed,  under  a*  total  in- 
capacity for  clearly  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong. 

Inebriation,  from  the  efiect  it  produces 
upon  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  has  a 
more  instantaneous  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequently  upon 
the  mind,  than  any  other  disease.  There 
are  of  course,  degrees  of  this  influence, 
beginning  first  with  the  slightly  pleasur- 
able  sensation  which  some  persons  experi- 
ence after  drinking  a  single  glass  of  wine, 
and  extending  to  the  last  and  fatal  draught 
of  the  poor  outcast  from  respectable  socie- 
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ty.  It  is  often  asked,  why  does  not  the 
dninkard  stop  ?  and  he  is  sometimes  most 
severely  blamed  for  taking  too  much,  by 
those  who  take  only  a  little  less.  But 
how  should  he  stop,  when  his  mind  has 
lost  its  healthy  tone  in  consequence  of  the 
particular  state  of  his  body? — ^when  he 
ceases  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
twixt good  and  evil,  and  cares  not  for  any 
consequences  that  may  come  upon  him  ? 
How  should  he  stop  ?  It  is  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  an  insult  to  common 
feeling,  to  suppose  that  of  himself,  and 
unaided,  he  should  have  the  power  to  do 
so.  At  that  critical  moment  he  has  not 
even  the  wish  to  stop.  So  far  from  it,  his 
inclination  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
whole  force  of  his  animal  nature,  with  an 
excess  of  bodily  appetite,  are  increasing  on 
the  side  of  evil,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
his  mental  capabilities,  his  conscience,  and 
his  power  of  self-mastery,  are  becoming 
weaker  on  the  side  of  good. 

And  this  is  the  man  of  whom  the  world 
judges  so  hardly,  because  he  has  passed 
unconsciously  the  forbidden  line — because 
he  has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly where  it  was — and,  most  probably, 
because  from  some  natural  constitution  of 
body,  the  same  draught  which  was  safely 
drunk  by  another,  was  one  of  fearful  peril 
to  him. 

The  original  construction  of  the  bodily 
frame  has  much  to  do  with  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable  through  the  whole  of 
our  lives.  There  are  hereditary  tenden- 
cies which  the  skill  of  the  physician,  the 
care  of  the  parent,  and  the  advice  of  the 
friend  are  strenuously  exerted  to  correct. 
In  no  case  are  hereditary  tendencies  more 
striking  than  in  the  children  of  intem- 
perate parents.  It  is  true  the  very  excess, 
and  consequent  ruin  of  one  generation, 
not  unfrequently  tend  to  place  certain  in- 


dividuals of  the  next  more  scrupulously 
upon  their  guard  against  the  same  lament- 
able fate,  and  ultimate  safety  often  de- 
pends upon  an  early  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger.  But  there  is  in  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion  of  such  families  a  peculiar  liability 
which  ought  to  render  them  the  objects  of 
the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  the  most 
watchful  care  to  others.  There  is  in  their 
very  nature,  if  once  excited,  an  aching 
want  of  that  stimulus,  which  even  a  very 
slight  degree  of  intoxication  supplies ;  and 
.when  once  this  want  is  gratified,  it  in- 
creases to  such  a  degree,  as  to  resemble 
a  consuming  fire,  whose  torment  nothing 
can  alleviate,  but  constant  libations  of  the 
same  deadly  draught. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  we  should 
know,  when  mixing  in  general  society, 
where  and  when  we  may  meet  with  indi- 
viduals of  this  constitutional  tendency  ; 
for  even  with  children  of  the  most  re- 
spectable parents,  it  sometimes  prevails  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Perhaps  we  sit 
down  to  table  with  twenty  persons,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
cup  of  which  others  are  drinking,  as  they 
believe  innocently,  is  the  cup  of  poison 
and  of  death.  Perhaps  that  one  is  a  fa- 
ther's hope,  or  the  only  child  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  or  the  beloved  and  betrothed 
of  a  young  and  trusting  heart,  about  to 
become  the  &ther  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  a  household,  and  himself  in  his  turn  an 
example  and  a  guide  to  others.  His 
friends  drink  with  him.  They  all  partake 
in  safety,  but  within  his  bosom  the  latent 
elements  of  destruction  are  set  on  fire,  and 
he  plunges  headlong  into  shame,  and  mise- 
ry, and  ruin.  To  a  certain  extent  his 
friends  have  gone  along  with  him.  They 
have  even  pressed  and  encouraged  him  to 
partake  ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  perceive 
that  he  has  overstepped  a  certain  dubious 
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and  almost  imperceptible  limit  —  or  in 
other  words,  that  his  bodily  frame  has  not 
been  able  to  sustain  what  they  have  borne 
uninjured — than  they  turn  from  him,  and 
acknowledge  him  no  more  as  a  companion 
and  a  friend.  They  are,  in  fact,  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him.  He  loses  caste 
among  them,  becomes  a  marked  man,  and 
is  finally  left  to  perish  as  an  object  of  dis- 
gust and  loathing,  too  gross  to  be  re- 
claimed, and  too  low  for  pity. 

Nor  is  it  with  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally liable  alone  that  this  bodily  ten- 
dency  exists.  The  habit  of  intemperance 
itself  creates  it ;  and  thousands  who  have 
begun  their  ruinous  career  simply  out  of 
compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  done  so  under 
medical  advice,  have  acquired,  for  certain 
kinds  of  stimulants,  and  sometimes  for  all, 
an  habitual  craving,  which  they  have  ul- 
timately sacrificed  every  other  considera- 
tion to  gratify.  How  do  we  know  then, 
in  mixing  with  society,  but  that  we  are 
sitting  down  to  table  with  some  individual 
who  has  just  arrived  at  the  turning  point 
in  this  career  ? — one  who  has  just  begun 
to  suspect  his  own  danger,  who  is  hang- 
ing, as  the  weak  always  do,  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  and  looking  especially  to 
religious  people,  to  see  what  sanction  they 
may  give  to  an  indulgence  for  which  he 
is  ever  in  search  of  an  excuse  ?  How  do 
we  know,  among  the  many  with  whom 
we  associate,  and  whose  private  history  is 
untold  to  us — how  do  we  know  whose 
eyes  may  be  fixed  upon  us,  with  anxious 
hope  that  we  shall  go  along  with  them  in 
the  course  they  are  so  desirous  to  pursue, 
though  they  would  still  wish  to  pursue  it 
without  condemnation  or  guilt.  Now,  if 
these  eyes  should  be  beaming  from  a 
young  and  trusting  heart,  unconscious  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  and  fondly 


believing  that  safety  dwells  with  us,  bm 
more  especially  if  they  beam  from  the 
fair  countenance  of  woman— -oh,  if  at  the 
same  moment  we  could  look  upon  the 
misery  and  the  guilt  that  would  ensue  to 
the  being  thus  regarding  us,  and  thus 
plunging  into  perdition  from  our  example, 
what  should  we  say  to  the  Christian  man 
or  woman,  who  could  esteem  a  trifling  act 
of  self-denial— ^f  mere  bodily  privatioD— | 
as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  on  such 
an  occasion ! 

"  Oh,  but !"  the  indignant  exclamatioa 
is,  '<  we  do  not  meet  with  persona  of  this 
kind  in  respectable  society.  We  do  not 
sit  down  with  such  at  table.  The  haunts 
of  vice  are  where  they  resort.  We  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  excesses." 
From  whence  then  has  come  that  de- 
graded figure,  with  his  tattered  garments, 
yet  with  the  air  of  gentility  still  about 
him?  From  whence  has  come  that 
wretched  female,  shrinking  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  as  if  the  remembrance  of  her 
childhood,  and  the  honored  roof  beneath 
which  her  girlish  footsteps  trod,  was  yet 
too  strong  for  that  burning  fire  to  con- 
sume, or  that  fatal  flood  to  drown  ?  A- 
mong  the  six  hundred  thousand  victims 
of  intemperance  now  in  existence,  are 
there  not  many  such  as  these? — many 
who  have  known  'what  it  was  to  be  re- 
spectably brought  up,  who  had  better 
thoughts,  and  purer  feelings,  in  their 
youth,  and  who  shrunk,  as  we  do  now, 
with  horror  and  disgust  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  figure  presenting  such  a 
wreck  of  humanity  as  theirs  ? 

But  acknowledging  that  these  six  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  are  already  lost— 
that  their  doom  is  sealed — that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  influence,  and 
beneath  even  our  charity  to  pity  as  we  pass 
them  by — acknowledging  what  is  a  well- 
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authenticated  fact,  that  sixty  thousand  of 
these  die  annually — ^what  shall  we  say  of 
the  sixty  thousand  who  will,  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  come  forward  to  sup- 
ply  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance ?  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  awful  fact,  that  unless  res- 
cued from  destruction  by  some  extraordi- 
nary interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
there  will  be  sixty  thousand  persons  en- 
tered upon  the  list  of  intemperance  during 
the  present  year,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber, before  twelve  months  have  passed, 
will  have  died  the  death  of  those  of  whom 
it  is  clearly  stated,  that  none  can  enter  the 
kingdom  or  heaven ! 

Yet,  after  all,  the  actual  death  of  these 
persons,  violent,  and  distressing,  and  hope- 
less as  such  deaths  generally  are — ^their 
actual  death  must  not  be  considered  as  by 
any  means  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance in  any  single  case.  I  have  al- 
ready  stated,  that  although  intemperance 
often  begins  with  unconsciousness  of  evil, 
in  connection  with  social  feeling,  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  and  often,  too,  with 
high  intellectual  advantages,  it  almost  in- 
variably ends  in  every  species  of  degra- 
dation to  which  human  nature  is  liable — 
in  falsehood,  meanness,  profanity,  and 
every  description  of  vice.  Thus  there  is 
a  bad  atmosphere  surrounding  each  one 
of  these  individuals,  which  taints,  and  of- 
ten  poisons,  the  moral  feelings  of  those 
who  breathe  within  it.  Besides  which, 
every  one  who  feels  himself  to  have  over- 
stepped  what  the  world  considers  as  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  feels  an  interest  m 
drawing  others  down  along  with  him  into 
the  same  gulf.  His  influence  is  conse- 
quently exerted  over  the  unwary,  the 
trusting,  and  the  weak,  and  often  exerted 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  death,  awful 
as  that  might  be,  would  still  be  a  blessing. 


by  comparison,  to  those  he  would  leave 
behind. 

And  what  shall  we  say  in  addition  to  all 
this,  of  the  sum  of  misery  by  which  our 
land  isdeluged,  of  the  thousands  of  widows, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans,  the 
broken-hearted  women  and  the  destitute 
children,  the  household  happiness  de- 
stroyed,  and  the  golden  promises  blighted, 
for  which  we  have  to  blame  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  country,  habits  which  are 
still  sanctioned  in  the  commencement  by 
the  respectable,  and  even  the  religious 
part  of  the  community  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  waste  of  precious  hours,  which 
has  been  computed  at  the  rate  of  <<  fifty 
millions  per  annum,  lost  to  this  country 
merely  from  the  waste  of  time,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  labor,  owing  to  habits  of 
intemperance  ?"  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  "  loss  of  useful  lives  and  valuable  pro- 
perty  from  the  same  cause,  on  the  land 
by  fires,  and  other  casualties,  and  on  the 
sea  by  shipwrecks?"  What  shall  we 
say  to  all  these  facts,  for  they  are  such— 
and  British  women,  however  high  their 
station,  or  refined  their  sensibilities,  ought 
to  know  that  they  are  so^facts  written  on 
the  page  of  eternity,  for  which  time,  the 
very  time  in  which  we  live,  will  have  to 
render  its  long  and  fearful  account. 

But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  dwell- 
ing too  long  upon  some  of  the  dark  pic- 
tures which  this  view  of  human  life  pre- 
sents. Even  this  melancholy  page  has  its 
bright  side,  to  which  we  turn  with  grati- 
tude and  hope  ;  for  is  it  not  our  privilege 
to  live  in  a  state  of  society  among  which 
has  sprung  up  an  association  of  love, 
whose  banner  is  a  refuge  for  the  destitute 
under  which  all  may  unite— the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak — for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  fearful  progress 
of  intemperance,  and  encouraging  those 
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who,  under  bodily  suffering  and  mental 
depressioni  are  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  fatal  grasp  of  this  gigantic  and  tyrant 
foe  ?  Yes,  it  is  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to  live  at  the  same  time  that  such  an  as- 
sociation is  gaining  ground  on  every  hand, 
enlisting  numbers,  and  gathering  strength, 
as  we  fervently  bebeve,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  inspired  the  Apostle, 
when  he  pledged  himself  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  has  ever  become  the  ba- 
sis  of  this  association  for  the  removal  of 
intemperance — '*  Whtrtfert^  said  he,  if 
meat  cause  my  hnOker  to  ojfend,  luriH  eai 
no  Jksk  whik  the  world  etandeth,  leel  I 
make  my  hrother  to  (ffend" 

<<Occasi(Mis  for  displaying  the  same 
generous  disregard  of  selfish  considera- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  others,  frequently 
occur ;  and  instances  of  such  disinterest- 
edness are  not  so  rare  in  the  Christian 
world  as  to  be  matters  of  wonder.  But 
perhaps  never,  until  the  present  age,  has 
this  principle  been  made  the  motto  of  a 
great  action  of  philanthropy ;  never  be- 
fore did  thousands  ui^ite  together  for  the 
moral  benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  by 
means  of  an  express  abridgment  of  their 
own  liberty  of  indulgence.  And,  after 
all  that  has  been  pointed  out  as  dis- 
tinguishing this  remarkable  period,  per- 
haps nothing  is  more  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  its  distinction,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  than  this— that  multitudes  have 
abandoned — ^not  for  a  time,  but  for  life — 
a  customary,  innocent,  moderate  gratifi- 
cation, which  did  them  personally  no 
harm,  on  the  single  ground  that  others 
abused  it  to  harm — ^that  *  this  liberty  of 
theirs  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  weak.' 
In  this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
begin  the  removal  of  a  great  mass  of 
crime  and  wretchedness ;  the  removal  of 


which  once  seemed  so  hopeless,  that  the 
boldest  enthusiast  hardly  dared  to  dream 
of  it — which  had  so  entrenched  itself  in 
the  passions  of  men,  in  their  habits,  in 
their  laws,  in  their  interests,  that  it  laugh- 
ed  defiance  at  all  opposition.  '  Against 
that  evil,  this  principle  of  disinterested- 
ness has  been  brought  to  bear ;  and  the 
evil  has  begun  to  give  way.  An  illustri- 
ous exemplification  of  the  strength  there 
is  in  Christian  affection !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

DfTSMPKltAirCB    AS    rr   OFERATBS  UPON  Df- 
nnriDUAL  CHAaACTBR. 

iNTBMPBBAifcs,  as  it  Operates  iqmn  in- 
dividuals, consists  in  the  degree  or  extent 
of  a  certain  act,  and  not  in  the  act  itself. 
All  persons  allow  that  intemperance  is  a 
destructive  and  loathsome  vice,  and  we 
are  expressly  told  in  the  Scriptures  that 
no  drunkard  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  main- 
tained by  religious  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination, and  to  them  we  trust  it  is  so, 
that  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating liquid  is  perfectly  right.     We  will 
suppose,  then,  that  drinking  a  hundred 
thousand  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  sin  of 
the  deadliest  character,  since  it  excludes 
from  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and  that 
drinking  ten  thousand  drops  is  not  only 
right  in  itself,  but  an  act  which  may  with 
propriety  be  associated  with  many  of  our 
observances  of  religious  duty.     I  repeat, 
then,  there  must  be  between  these  two 
extremes  a  portion,  a  measure,  nay  even 
a  drop  at  which  propriety  ceases,  and  im- 
propriety begins ;   and  however  delicate 
may  be  the  shades  of  difference  towards 
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this  blending  point,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  religious  professors,  and  in- 
deed to  all  who  love  their  fellow-men, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  say  exactly 
where  the  line  is,  and  to  show  it  to  others, 
before  they  venture  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world  by  venturing  upon  a  course, 
which,  if  pursued  too  far,  must  inevita- 
bly end  in  ruin  and  death,  and  which  can 
only  be  entered  upon  with  perfect  safety 
by  ascertaining  what  has  never  yet  been 
discovered,  exactly  where  the  point  of 
danger  is. 

What,  for  instance,  should  we  think  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  man,  who  should  go 
blindfold  up  an  elevated  plain,  knowing 
that  from  its  summit,  a  slippery  and  un- 
certain point,  whose  locality  he  had  no 
means  of  determining,  his  course  would 
tend  downwards  with  accelerated  speed, 
and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
had  perished  by  arriving  at  this  point 
sooner  than  they  had  anticipated.  What 
should  we  think  if  his  object  in  choosing 
to  venture  on  this  path  was  not  any  actual 
necessity,  but  a  mere  momentary  gratifi- 
cation, to  feel  the  coolness  of  the  turf  be- 
neath his  feet,  or  the  scent  of  sweet  flow- 
ers by  the  way  ?  We  should  scarcely 
point  out  such  a  man  as  an  example  of 
the  influence  of  common  sense  upon  his 
conduct,  much  less  should  we  wish  to  fol- 
low in  his  steps  ;  for  though  the  point  of 
danger  might  be  distant  to  him,  it  might, 
from  its  irregular  and  uneven  nature,  be 
very  near  to  us. 

Yet  we  see  every  day,  and  sometimes 
oftcner  than  the  day,  well-educated,  en- 
lightened, benevolent,  and  even  religious 
persons,  sit  down  to  the  cheering  glass 
of  social  entertainment,  and  while  they 
take  that,  and  perhaps  another,  and  it 
may  be  a  third,  they  talk  of  subjects 
refined,  sublime,  and  elevated,  and  take 


sweet  counsel  together,  and  feel  them- 
selves spiritually  as  well  as  corporeally 
refreshed.  They  retire  from  the  table  to 
look  out  upon  the  moving  world  around. 
They  behold  the  poor  outcast  from  so- 
ciety,  the  victim  of  intemperance,  and 
their  delicacy  is  wounded  by  the  sight, 
and  they  shrink  with  horror  from  his  de- 
gradation and  his  shame.  Yet  that  man's 
crisis  of  danger  occurred  perhaps  only  a 
very  little  earlier  than  theirs.  He  began 
the  same  course  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  He  had  no  more  intention,  and  no 
more  fear,  of  passing  the  summit  of  the 
hill  than  they  have  now ;  but  owing  to 
his  bodily  conformation,  of  which  he  was 
not  aware  until  he  made  the  experiment, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  draught 
of  which  he  partook,  to  the  manner  or  the 
place  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him, 
but  more  probably  than  all,  to  the  appa- 
rent safety  of  such  men  as  those  who  are 
now  turning  from  the  repulsive  sjiectacle 
that  his  emaciated  frame  presents,  he 
overstepped  the  line  of  safety  before  he 
was  aware,  and  perished  on  the  side  of 
misery  and  guilt. 

If  a  religious  parent  has  a  son  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  gambling,  he  does  not  sit 
down  with  him  to  what  is  called  an  inno- 
cent game,  that  is,  to  play  without  money. 
He  does  not  resort  with  him  to  the  billiard 
table,  even  though  betting  should  be  scru- 
pulously forbidden  there.  No,  the  very 
thought  of  the  amusement,  simply  consider- 
ed as  such,  becomes  abhorrent  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  comparing  the  vast  amount  of 
mischief  which  has  been  done  by  this 
means,  with  the  small  amount  of  good,  he 
banishes  entirely  from  his  house  both  the 
cards  and  the  dice,  that  he  may  avoid  all 
future  injury  to  his  son  by  putting  from 
him  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  few 
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religious  people  in  the  present  day  will 
take  into  their  hands  a  pack  of  cards, 
though  all  must  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  the  painted 
paper,  nor  even  in  the  game  itself,  beyond 
its  loss  of  time.  Yet  from  all  appearance 
of  evil  in  this  particular  form,  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  to  abstain,  not  only 
because  of  the  crime  and  the  misery  to 
which  gaming  has  led,  but  because  the 
very  nature  of  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  From  appearing  to  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  what  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  so  base,  they  very  pro- 
perly shrink  with  horror ;  but  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  connected  with  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  another  species  of  iniqui- 
ty still  wider  in  its  extent,  and  more  insid- 
ious it  its  nature,  they  feel  no  repulsion 
whatever. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  in- 
temperance as  it  operates  individually.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  persons  begin 
this  habit  of  indulgence  innocently,  or  in 
other  words,  without  the  least  intention  of 
becoming  intemperate.  Whatever  their 
situation  may  be  now,  time  was  when  they 
sat  around  the  social  bowl,  as  unconcious 
of  evil  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  potent  draught  be- 
came pleasant  to  them,  so  pleasant  that 
they  ventured  nearer  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  then,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  nearer  thy  approached,  the  more  care- 
less they  grew  whether  they  overstepped 
the  line  or  not.  If,  in  such  a  situation,  a 
human  being  could  retain  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  he  would  know  that  the 
further  he  advanced  in  such  a  course  the 
greater  his  danger  would  be ;  but  the  very 
opposite  of  this  being  the  fact,  and  the 
perceptions  of  the  intemperate  man  be- 
coming more  dim  in  the  exact  proportion 
as  his  danger  increases,  his  case  is  one 


which  claims,  for  this  very  reason,  our 
especial  sympathy  and  peculiar  care. 
We  should  never  foi^t,  then,  that  the 
nearer  the  evil  of  drinking  wine  or  any 
other  intoxicating  beverage  approaches  to 
sin,  the  less  the  mind  perceives  it,  the  less 
in  short  it  is  capable  of  understanding 
what  sin  is,  so  that  by  the  time  the  point 
of  danger  is  passed,  there  remains  little 
ability  to  perceive  that  it  is  so,  and  then 
a  little  further  and  a  little  further  still, 
and  neither  power  nor  inclination  is  left  to 
return. 

It  may  very  properly  be  argued  that 
the  individual  who  has  once  been  guilt>' 
of  this  breach  of  decorum  and  propriety, 
must  know  that  the  intoxicating  draught 
is  dangerous  to  him,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  others.     Unquestionably  he  does,  and 
he  feels,  after  having  once  fallen,  more 
certain  that  he  will  never  fall  again.    He 
thinks  he  shall  now  know  where  to  stop 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  be- 
gins again  verj'  cautiously  at  first,  con- 
gratulating himself,  after  a  great  many 
successful  eflbrts,  upon  having  so  often 
stopped  on  the  right  side  of  the  point  of 
danger.  As  his  confidence  increases  how- 
ever,  he  ventures  further,  for  he  has  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  indulgence,  and  he 
likes  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  his  animal 
frame,  and  the  elasticity  it  imparts  to  his 
spirits.     He  likes  too  the  feeling  that  be 
is  not  bound,  or  shackled ;  that  he  is  able 
to  associate  on  equal    terms  wuth  otber 
men,  and  can  and  dare  do  as  he  pleases. 
In  this  mood  then  he   passes  again  ^ 
point  of  danger,  and  finds  again,  on  re- 
turning to  his  senses,  the  folly  and  thesio  \ 
he  has  committed.     Still,  however,  he  is  ;. 
not  cast  down.     He  has  no  more  idea  that  ] 
he  shall  ever  become  an   irreclaimably  j 
intemperate  man,  than  you  have  that  tbe 
drunkard's  grave  will  be  yours.    He  is 
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quite  sure  that  he  can  stop  when  he  likes. 
Society  of  the  best  kind,  and  friends  of 
the  most  respectable  order,  all  tell  him 
that  he  can,  and  he  is  but  too  willing  to 
believe  it.  With  this  assurance  they 
place  before  him  the  temptation.  They 
invite  him  to  partake,  and  if  he  should  by 
any  strange  misapplication  of  their  kind- 
ness go  too  far,  they  wash  their  hands  of 
his  guilt — ^it  is  his,  and  not  theirs.* 

It  is  strange  that  sympathizing,  benev- 
olent,  and  well-disposed  persons  should  be 
able  to  look  upon  individuals  in  this  state 
— should  see  their  weakness  and  their 
temptation,  and  yet  never  once  think  there 
is  any  thing  due  from  them  towards  a 
brother  or  a  sister  having  just  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis  of  their  fate.  Indeed  we 
are  all  perhaps  too  backward  in  ofiering 
advice  or  warning.  We  have  much  to 
say,  and  often  say  it  harshly,  and  with 
little  charitable  feeling,  when  the  case  is 
decided ;  but  the  time  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  urgently — to  speak  kindly  too,  as 
brothers  or  sisters  in  weakness,  and  fel- 
low travellers  on  the  same  path — ^the  time 
to  speak  with  prayer  and  supplication — ^to 
speak  with  the'  Bible  in  our  hands,  the 
eye  of  a  righteous  God  above  us,  and  the 
grave,  that  long  home  to  which  we  are 
all  hastening,  beneath  our  feet — ^the  time 
to  speak  thus,  is  while  the  victim  still 
lingers,  before  offering  himself  up  to  that 
idol  whose  garlands  of  vine  leaves  are  the 
badge  cf  death. 

But  suppose  the  friends  of  the  poor 
ten^ted  one  do  warn  him  of  his  danger. 
Suppose  they  deal  faithfully  and  affection- 


•  The  extent  and  variety  of  temptation  to 
which  individuals  are  thus  exposed,  is  forcibly 
■hown  in  an  important  and  valuable  work  by 
John  Dmilop,  Esq.,  on  "  the  Drinking  Usages"  of 
our  country,  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  tlie 
handi  of  every  patriot  Englishman. 


ately  with  him,  and  point  out  clearly  to 
him  the  rock  on  which  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked.  Suppose  he  sees  that 
danger  too,  and  is  brought  to  feel  it  as  he 
ought,  and  promises  and  purposes  with  all 
sincerity  of  heart  to  avoid  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  What  follows  ?  He  mixes 
in  society  with  the  friends  who  have  warn- 
ed him,  and  with  others,  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be,  and  who  probaby  are,  per-  * 
fectly  safe.  Every  board  is  supplied  with 
the  tempting  draught.  The  hospitality 
of  the  world  requires  that  he,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  preAed  to  partake. 
Why  should  he  not  ?  He  has  no  more 
intention  of  partaking  to  excess  than  the 
most  prudent  person  present.  So  far  from 
this,  he  is  determined,  resolute,  and  cer- 
tain that  he  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
propriety.  He  therefore  joins  his  friends 
on  equal  terms ;  and  who  shall  say,  if 
they  are  innocent,  that  he  is  not  ?  It  is 
true,  his  crisis  of  danger  has  approached 
nearer  to  him,  while  theirs  remains  as 
distant  as  before.  It  is  true  his  power  of 
self-mastery  is  considerably  decreased. 
It  is  true  his  bodily  inclination  is  opposed 
to  his  will.  Yet  so  long  as  other  men, 
and  good  men  too,  nay,  even  delicate, 
correct,  and  kind-feeling  women,  are  par- 
taking of  what  is  more  agreeable,  and 
quite  as  necessary  to  him  as  to  them, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  human  natUre, 
as  to  expect  that  such  a  man,  unaided, 
should  be  able  to  stop  exactly  at  the  point 
where  innocence  ceases,  and  where  guilt 
begins  ?  Again,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  mockery 
of  common  sense  to  look  for  such  a  re- 
sult, and  it  is  cruelty  to  require  it. 

No ;  such  are  the  usages  of  society, 
that  an  individual  in  the  state  here  de- 
scribed is  almost  sure  to.  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
until  in  time  he  grows  a  little  too  bad  for 
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that  society  to  countenance  or  endure. 
His  early  friends,  those  who  set  out  with 
him  in  the  same  career,  then  begin  to 
look  coldly  u[)on  liim.  They  wish  he 
would  not  claim  them  as  friends,  at  least 
in  public.  He  next  falls  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  he  is  not  eligible  for  any  place  of 
trust ;  he  begins  to  hang  about,  and  his 
former  acquaintance  endeavor  to  walk 
past  him  without  catching  his  eye.  At 
last  he  becomes  low, — his  coat  is  thread- 
bare ;  his  hat  is  brown ;  ho  is  a  doomed 
man ;  his  best  friends  forsake  him ;  the 
good  point  him  out  as  a  warning  to  the 
bad ;  he  is  a  terror  to  women,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  children, — and  such  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live ! 

It  makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how 
much  has  been  said  against — how  little 
for — ^the  victim  of  intemperance.  We 
sec  the  degradation,  the  shame,  and  the 
misery  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  but 
who  is  the  witness  of  his  moments  of  peni- 
tence,  his  heart-struggles,  his  faint  but 
still  persevering  resolves — faint,  because 
he  has  no  longer  the  moral  power  to  save 
himself — persevering,  because  he  is  not 
yet  altogether  lost?  If  there  be  one 
spectacle  on  earth  more  affecting  than 
all  others,  it  is  that  of  a  human  being 
mastered  by  temptation,  yet  conscious 
that  the  vice  to  which  he  yields  is  a  cruel 
tyrant,  from  whose  giant  grasp  he  still 
struggles  to  be  free.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  appealed  to  again  and 
again  by  the  victim  of  intemperance,  to 
say  whether  there  was  still  hope — ^whe- 
ther the  door  of  mercy  was  closed — ^whe- 
ther resistance  to  the  enemy  was  still 
possible — whether  the  poor  sufferer  must 
inevitably  be  an  outcast  forever  ?  Not 
in  one  instance  only,  but  in  many,  has 
this  been  her  experience;    not  from  the 


ignorant,  and  the  utterly  depraved,  but 
from  the  highly  gifted,  the  enlightened, 
and  the  refined.  She  answered  the  appeal 
in  every  instance  by  dwelling  upon  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  at  that  time  there 
was  scarcely  power  to  pray,  and  neither 
courage  nor  resolution  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  at 
this  moment,  that  she  was  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  principle  upon  which 
tho  total  abstinence  society  subsists,  that 
she  did  not  say  with  promptness  and 
cheerfulness  in  her  self-denial,  **  Let  us 
make  an  agreement  together  that  we  will 
taste  no  more  this  poisonous  cup;  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  as  well  as  to  you,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  health  or  cheerfulness ; 
let  us,  therefore,  make  the  experiment  of 
abstaining  from  it  altogether,  and  what 
you  suffer,  I  will  sufler  too."  By  this 
means  it  is  probable  that  others — perhaps 
a  whole  household,  might  have  been 
brought  to  join  us ;  and  how  different  the 
case  would  then  have  been  from  what  it 
was,  while  the  intoxicating  draught  was 
constantly  brought  out,  while  it  was 
pressed  upon  all,  and  while  every  one 
partook  of  the  refreshment  it  was  sup- 
posed  to  afford ! 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  more  affecting 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  victim  of 
intemperance,  while  the  conscience  still 
remains  alive  to  better  things,  and  before 
the  soul  is  utterly  degraded.  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  appears  as  if  the  whole  world, 
parents,  friends,  associates,  even  the  wise 
and  the  good,  were  in  league  agahst 
them.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  bodily 
powers  which  to  the  thief  and  the  murder- 
er are  still  left  free  and  unimpaired,  to 
the  intemperate  man  are  no  longer  under 
his  own  command.  His  whole  frame  is  de- 
bilitated, his  nerves  are  shattered,  and  that  | 
excruciating  agony,  which  is  the  result  | 
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of  an  excited  imagination,  operating  in 
conjunction  with  a  disordered  brain,  so 
takes  possession  of  him,  that  the  hours  of 
the  long  day,  and  the  longer  night,  are 
only  to  be  endured  by  having  recourse  to 
draughts  of  greater  potency,  and  more  fre- 
quent repetition. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  some  severe 
or  tr3ring  illness  is  sent  to  arrest  this  more 
dangerous  disease  in  its  destructive  course. 
The  patient  then  has  time  to  think.  He 
has  time  to  pray  too,  if  he  uses  his  privi- 
leges aright ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  rise  up  from  such 
a  bed  of  suffering,  do  go  forth  into  the 
world  again  disposed  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  men.  And  what,  we  ask  again,  is 
the  result  ?  In  this  debilitated  state  the 
physician  recommends  that  what  are  call- 
ed strengthening  beverages  should  be  ta- 
ken in  moderation.  Kind  friends  are  of- 
fering them  on  every  hand ;  and  when 
the  patient  goes  into  society  again,  he  goes 
as  a  sober  man,  and  therefore  he  may  take 
them  with  safety — as  a  man  reclaimed 
from  drunkenness,  and  therefore  he  may 
begin  to  drink  again  ! 

Need  we  further  trace  out  this  mourn- 
ful history,  as  repulsive  as  it  is  melancho- 
ly to  contemplate.  Such  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied has  been  the  fate  of  thousands,  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  such  is  the  expe- 
rience of  many  at  this  time.  We  will, 
however,  take  a  different  view  of  the  same 
subject,  and  suppose  the  case  of  an  in- 
temperate man,  who  makes  the  same  ef- 
fort  to  abstain  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
career,  and  in  a  different  manner.  He  is 
one  who  feels  himself  convicted  of  sinful 
excess,  and  who  feels  also  that  nothing  but 
total  abstinence  will  save  him  from  its 
woful  consequences.  He  therefore  binds 
himself  singly,  not  only  by  a  firm  resolve, 
but  also  by  a  vow,  to  taste  nothing  that 


can  possibly  produce  the  effect  of  intoxi- 
cation. Do  any  of  his  friends — those  sin- 
cere well-wishers,  who  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  what  he  might  bring  upon 
himself— do  any  of  these  connect  them- 
selves  with  him  in  this  resolve,  and  say 
that,  in  the  path  of  safety  and  of  self-de- 
nial, they  will  walk  by  his  side?  No. 
He  makes  his  resolution  unaided  and 
alone  ;  and  that  very  act  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary, as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
him  from  ultimate  ruin,  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence of  no  one  joining  him  in  it,  a  badge 
of  disgraceful  distinction.  In  fact,  he  is 
a  marked  man;  and  when  he  goes  into 
society,  it  is  not  to  do  as  others  do,  but  to 
confess  by  the  rule  he  has  laid  down  for 
himself,  that  he  is  weaker  than  they  are, 
and  that  he  has  already  been  guilty  of 
folly  and  of  sin. 

By  abstaining  only  when  there  is  urgent 
need  to  do  so— only  afler  excess  has  been 
committed — only  when  the  individual  who 
practices  this  needful  caution  is  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  common 
usages  of  society,  he  is  stamped  at  once 
with  the  stigma  of  intemperance,  and  his 
disgrace  is  more  than  he  can  bear.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  ottght  to  hear  it,  and 
that  on  him  alone  ought  to  rest  the  conse- 
quences of  his  past  folly  ;  but  I  would  ask 
— Do  men  bear  it  ?  No  ;  and  no  good 
has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  arguing  up- 
on, or  endeavoring  to  enforce,  what  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  that  are  in  hu- 
man nature — principles  that  have  regu- 
lated the  actions  of  mankind  from  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  world,  and  that  will  regu- 
late them  to  the  end.  These  principles 
may  be  brought  under  a  better  influence, 
and  made  to  act  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  but  they  are  not 
rendered  extinct,  and  never  can  be  in  our 
present  state  of  existence. 
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It  is  too  much  then  to  expect  of  man, 
in  his  natural  and  unrcgoncrate  state,  that 
he  should  be  willing — nay,  that  he  should 
be  able — to  mix  with  society  as  it  is  now 
constituted  on  such  terms ;  but  for  a  wo- 
man  it  would  be  still  worse.  What !  shall 
I  declare  openly,  when  others  sip  their 
pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage,  that  I 
dare  not  drink  even  moderately  of  the 
same  draught ! — ^that  I  have  once  gone  too 
far,  or  am  liable  to  do  so  again!  The 
very  case  is  revolting  to  human  nature  ; 
and  those  who  make  this  argument  the 
burden  of  their  low  witticisms  upon  the 
advocates  for  total  abstinence,  know  little 
of  the  purity  of  motive,  the  deep  feeling, 
the  generous  impulse,  and  the  disinter- 
ested benevolence  upon  which  such  per- 
sons act. 

From  the  causes  already  described, 
more  than  from  any  other,  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger,  and 
would  gladly  escape  from  their  enemy, 
begin  again  in  the  same  course,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  usages  of  society,  and 
very  naturally  fall  again  into  the  same 
excess.  The  history  of  intemperance  has 
been  almost  universally  a  history  of  suc- 
cessive alternations  between  sinning  and 
repenting,  between  seasons  of  compunc- 
tion accompanied  with  fresh  resolves,  and 
the  same  course  of  unintentional  declen- 
sfbn  which  has  led  to  the  same  end  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  power  to  will,  and 
the  wish  to  act,  have  been  weaker  after 
every  fall.  It  has  been  altogether  like 
the  case  of  a  man  with  a  naturally  weak 
brain,  who  should  walk  on  a  pleasant  and 
tempting  path  by  the  side  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  a  dangerous  flood.  lie  fiaills 
in,  as  might  be  expected,  but  recovers 
himself,  and  tries  the  same  path  again. 
The  experiment  is  repeated,  and  the  same 
consequences  follow ;  bis  companions  and 


friends,  who  are  stronger  than  himself, 
calling  out  to  him  to  take  more  care  for 
the  future,  not  to  go  too  near,  but  never 
recommending  him  not  to  try  the  path  at 
all.  At  length  he  resolves  to  walk  no 
more  so  near  the  edge  of  danger  ;  and 
though  the  safer  and  more  distant  path  is 
rough  and  uninteresting,  and  none  walk 
in  it  but  such  as  are  avowedly  in  danger 
from  their  natural  weakness,  he  tries  it  for 
a  while.  The  flowery  and  pleasant  path, 
however,  is  still  the  resort  of  his  friends 
and  associates,  some  of  whom  invite  him 
back,  while  many  laugh  at  his  inability 
to  do  as  they  are  clSing,  and  thus  he  is  in- 
duced to  make  the  experiment  once  more, 
when  his  natural  powers  being  now  im- 
paired by  the  many  accidents  he  has 
brought  upon  himself,  he  falls  again,  with 
less  capacity  than  ever  to  struggle  against 
the  devouring  flood.  He  now  sinks  lower 
and  deeper  among  the  foaming  waves, 
while  from  those  who  still  walk  in  safety 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  the  very 
same  individuals  who  lured  him  back, 
expressions  of  anger  and  contempt  burst 
forth,  with,  perhaps,  occasionally  the  faint 
waitings  of  compassion,  or  the  fainter 
lamentations  of  affectionate  regret.  And 
do  none  cry  out  to  him,  "  Try  yet  once 
more,  and  we  will  walk  with  you  on  that 
uninviting  path  ?"  Is  there  no  band  of 
brothers  ready  to  come  forward  for  his 
sake  ?  Are  there  no  sisters,  linked  hand 
in  hand,  to  promise  they  will  never  leave 
his  side,  but  cheer  him  on,  so  as,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  it  a  pastime  and  a  joy  \o 
walk  with  them  even  there  ?  Is  there  no 
mother's  voice  to  cry,  "  My  son  !  my  son ! 
for  thy  sake  will  I  never,  as  I  have  done, 
tread  again  that  dangerous  clifil- — to  me  it 
might  be  safe,  but  since  thy  precious  life  , 
is  thus  endangered,  what  are  its  flowers,  j 
its  fragrance,  or  its  grassy  turf  to  me,  lo 
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comparison  with  the  safety  of  my  child  ?" 
No ;  they  all  pass  on — some  with  cruel 
mockery,  others,  it  Is  true,  with  grief — 
but  the  victim  is  consigned  to  his  fate,  and 
the  kindest  only — let  him  alone. 

On  looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  see  at  once  the  beauty  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  principle  upon  which 
temperance  societies  are  established.  If 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice 
were  to  consist  exclusively  of  those  who 
had  been  addicted  to  it,  there  would  be 
disgrace  and  repulsion  in  the  very  name. 
Few,  except  persons  altogether  lost  to 
shame,  would  have  the  courage  to  enrol 
their  names  in  such  a  list ;  and  the  less 
shame  was  left,  the  deeper  would  be  the 
stigma  upon  a  community  of  such  individ- 
uals. The  thing,  indeed,  would  be  mor- 
ally impossible,  as  much  so,  as  for  a  few 
dishonest  men  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether, and  to  say,  "  We  will  form  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  thefl,  by  in- 
viting all  who  have  gone  too  far  in  that 
vice  to  join  us." 

But  the  Temperance  Society  is  based  on 
a  more  rational,  a  more  firm,  and  a  more 
lasting  foundation.  Men,  and  women,  too, 
who  have  never  had  to  fear  temptation 
for  themselves,  and  these  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  have  linked  them- 
selves together  by  union  of  purpose  for  the 
general  good,  and  have  bound  themselves, 
not  by  a  vow,  but  by  a  public  pledge, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn, 
that  while  members  of  that  society  they 
will  not  partake  of  what,  though  innocent 
to  them,  has  been  the  cause  of  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  crime  and  misery  to  their 
fellow.beings. 

Convinced  of  the  important  fact,  that 
when  the  turning  point  in  a  man's  life  has 
oome,  when  he  wishes  to  cease  to  do  evil, 
and  to  learn  to  do  well,  the  kindest  ser- 


vice his  friends  can  do  him  is  to  endeavor 
to  raise  his  moral  standing,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  ren- 
der it  respectable,  so  that  no  man  may  be 
degraded  among  his  fellow-men  by  joining 
it.  That  80  noble  and  benevolent  an  ob- 
ject  should  be  in  any  way  defeated  by  the 
backwardness,  nay,  the  opposition  of  any 
among  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
classes  of  the  community,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  our  day.  "  Yet  still  they  have 
come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
both  men  and  women,  who  were  without 
hope  in  the  world,  and  many  of  whom  are 
now  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
giving  thanks  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
offering  up  their  prayers  with  the  multi- 
tude, whose  privilege  it  is  to  call  upon 
His  name.  And  still,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  though^  and  felt,  and  done 
against  this  Society,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  helpless  creatures  have  been  re- 
claimed ;  from  outcasts,  have  become 
blessings — from  burdens,  are  helpers — 
from  the  shame,  have  come  to  bo  the  joy 
of  heart-broken  friends.  *  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.'  It  is  going  on  ;  and  say  what  we 
may,  what  need  not  be  denied  of  some 
doubtful  procedures,  of  some  unwise 
speeches,  of  some  injudicious  measures, 
of  some  even  apparently  rescued  who 
have  sunk  back  ;  still  there  remains  am- 
ple room  to  believe  the  reform  so  far  com- 
plete, that  the  next  generation  will  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  curse  which  has 
burdened  the  past." 


CHAPTER  III. 

MODSRATIOM. 

If  between  the  two  extremes  of  perfect 
innocenoe  and  actual  sin,  there  is  in  the 
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act  of  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  a 
medium  line  at  which  the  one  ceases,  and 
the  other  begins ;  there  must  also  be  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  extreme  of  inno- 
cence, another  line  at  which  safety  ceases, 
and  danger  begins.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  suppose  this  line  to  be  fixed  half- 
way, though  some  of  us  are  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  fixed  upon  the  act  alto- 
gether. Now  as  the  line  of  sin  seldom 
occurs  at  the  same  point  with  any  two 
individuals,  and  even  difiers  with  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times,  according 
to  the  capability  of  the  body  for  sustaining 
such  stimulus,  without  exhibiting  any  out- 
ward sign  of  derangement ;  as  it  differs 
also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
partaken  of,  and  as  some  maintain,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  taken,  and  as  danger  always  com- 
mences at  a  certain  distance  from  actual 
sin,  it  must  be  extremely  difRcult,  nay, 
impossible  to  say  exactly,  where  the  line 
of  danger  is,  or  I  should  rather  say,  where 
it  is  not. 

Here,  then,  we  see  again  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a  vice  which  consists  only  in  an 
increased  degree  of  what  is  no  vice  at  all ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  mode  of  treatment,  with  regard  to  our 
fellow-beings  laboring  under  this  particu- 
lar temptation,  which  no  other  circum- 
stances require. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
intoxicating  beverages  not  being  neces- 
rary  for  our  habitual  use,  and  many  able 
works,  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader, 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  inju- 
rious. It  is  not  my  business  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  here,  further  than  sim- 
ply to  ask — Why  are  they  taken  ?  They 
are  taken  by  most  persons  because  it  is 
customary  to  take  them ;  by  some,  be- 


cause they  are  considered  essential  to 
health  ;  and  by  others,  because  they  are 
agreeable  in  themselves,  or  in  the  feelings 
they  produce.  With  all  persons,  how- 
ever,  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
obtain  power  and  mastery,  because  it  is 
their  nature  to  stimulate  for  a  time,  and 
consequently  to  produce  exhaustion  afler- 
wards ;  according  to  that  law  in  the  hu- 
man constitution  which  Dr.  Fame  de- 
scribes,  when  he  says,  that  "  the  circula- 
tion always  falls  off  in  a  greater  degree 
than  it  is  forced."  Hence  the  languor 
and  weariness  afler  fever,  and  faintness 
and  want  of  stimulus  occurring  periodi- 
cally with  thosQ  who  are  accustomed  to 
resort  to  the  excitement  of  wine  for  the 
refreshment  either  of  mind  or  body. 

There  is  also  another  law  in  our  nature 
which  renders  excitement  extremely  de- 
lightful.  Indeed  one  would  be  almost 
tempted  to  think  that,  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  individuals  who  mix  in  general  so- 
ciety, it  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  their 
existence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  law  has  been  originally  laid 
down  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy,  to  urge 
us  on  to  action,  and  to  prevent  our  wearying 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good ;  but  how 
has  it  been  perverted  from  its  original  de- 
sign !  We  seek  the  world  over  for  stimu- 
lus  to  create  the  sensation  we  delight  in, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  to  enjoy,  along 
with  every  act  of  duty,  that  natural  ex- 
citement which  it  has  been  so  wisely  in- 
tended to  produce. 

But  the  stimulus  to  which  we  most  ha- 
bitually, and,  according  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  most  lawfully  resort,  is 
wine.  We  feel  a  little  faint  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  we  take  it  then. 
We  are  thus  strengthened,  and  enabled  to 
go  out  and  make  our  calls,  or  to  attend  to 
our  duties  in  any  other  way.     We  can 
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even  visit  the  poor,  and  we  really  do  feel 
more  vigor,  more  ability,  and  more  cour- 
age to  admonish  them  of  their  extrava- 
gance and  excess,  particularly  in  the  way 
of  intemperance,  immediately  after  what 
we  call  the  necessary  stimulus  has  been 
taken.  We  come  back,  however,  exceed- 
ingly tired,  and  did  not  the  dinner  table 
present  us  with  a  fresh  supply,  we  be- 
lieve we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  get 
through  the  day.  Our  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, however,  are  surely  not  subject  to 
this  faintness  about  the  hour  of  noon  ? 
No; — but  they  come  home  reasonably, 
and  absolutely  tired,  and  they,  too,  must 
have  their  strength  restored  by  the  same 
invigorating  draughts. 

If  such  then  be  the  condition,  and  such 
the  habits,  of  persons  in  perfect  health, 
and  easy  circumstances,  what  must  be  the 
measure  of  relief  required  from  the  same 
medicine  by  the  millions  who  are  ill  at 
ease,  who  are  suffering  either  from  men- 
tal anxiety,  or  bodily  pain,  or  perhaps 
from  both  ?  The  human  frame,  even  unlh 
the  advantage  of  this  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary stimulus,  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases,  and  uncomfortable  sensations, 
which  we  are  not  only  anxious  to  remove 
ourselves,  but  which  our  kind  friends  are 
anxious  to  remove  for  us ;  and  artificial 
stimulus  is  thus  resorted  to,  not  to  cure 
these  diseases,  for  that  it  cannot  do — not 
to  remedy  these  uncomfortable  sensations, 
for  they  come  again — ^but  to  make  MB  feel 
them  less. 

I  would  here  beg  to  claim  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader— for  here  the  sub- 
ject assunliss  a  most  serious  and  important 
aspect — and  I  would  ask  the  question  can- 
didly and  kindly,  are  those  diseases  of  the 
body,  and  those  uncomfortable  sensations 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  really  remedied, 
or  lastingly  alleviated,   by  intoxicating 


liquids  ;  or  is  the  body  only  brought  into 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  made  more  easy 
under  their  infliction,  and  more  careless 
about  them  altogether?  are  they  not  in 
reality  superseded  by  other  sensations  of 
a  pleasurable  nature,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
felt  or  regarded  ?  We  know  that  a  very 
slight  degree  of  pain  may  be  so  soothed 
by  gentle  friction,  and  by  other  means  of 
a  similar  nature,  as  for  a  time  scarcely  to 
be  felt,  and  certainly  not  cared  for;  while 
a  greater  degree  of  suffering  is  pflen  alle- 
viated  by  inflicting  other  kinds  of  pain 
upon  different  parts  of  the  body.  If,  then, 
the  whole  of  our  bodily  sensations  could 
be  just  so  far,  and  so  agreeably,  put  in 
operation,  that  v/e  should  bo  wholly  occu- 
pied with  a  lively  and  pervading  sense  of 
indefinite  pleasure,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  should  be  rendered  by 
this  means  not  only  insensible  to,  but 
wholly  unconscious  of,  a  moderate  degree 
of  pain  in  any  particular  part.  This, 
then,  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
intoxicating  stimulants  operate  upon  the 
bodily  frame,  except  only  in  those  very 
few  and  partial  cases  where  they  are  real- 
ly calculated  to  do  good,  in  all  of  which, 
other  and  safer  medicines  might  be  sub- 
stituted  in  their  stead. 

In  reasoning  on  this  important  subject, 
however,  I  must  confess  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  question  of  health 
as  so  deeply  involved,  as  that  of  moral 
responsibility.  But  the  case  has  now 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
even  in  this  country,  to  prove  that  without 
any  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage,  a  state 
of  health  as  good — nay,  even  better,  may 
be  enjoyed.  •  Happily  for  our  cause,  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  witnesses 
now  ready  to  attest  the  fact,  that  they 
never  were  so  well  as  since  they  totally 
abstained ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  those 
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who  declare  themselves  incapable  of  doing 
without  such  stimulus,  almost  invariably 
show  by  an  exhibition  of  some,  or  many 
maladies,  that  they  do  very  badly  with  it. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  frequent  and  almost 
invariable  tendency  of  those  who  take  a 
little  wine  to  make  them  comfortable,  to 
take  a  little  and  a  little  more,  as  the  body 
under  its  various  ailments  may  seem  to 
require,  what  must  be  done  when  the 
mind  with  its  long  catalogue  of  deeper 
maladies  becomes  disturbed  ?  What  must 
be  done  as  it  becomes  a  prey  to  all  those 
gnawing  anxieties  which  mix  themselves 
in  with  the  under-current  of  daily  life,  es- 
pecially in  the  present  state  of  society  ? 
Why,  the  sudden  intelligence  of  an  un- 
expected  loss,  will  often  induce  a  man  to 
gratify  himself  with  this  kind  of  imagina- 
ry strength  ;  while  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing a  servant  not  less  frequently  sends 
the  mistress  of  a  house  for  refreshment  to 
her  sideboard.  And  yet  we  are  told  there 
is  no  danger — ^no  danger  at  all  in  all  this. 
I  repeat,  that,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
the  line  of  danger  is,  it  is  and  must  be  a 
perilous  experiment  to  all ;  and  nothing 
can  tend  more  forcibly  to  substantiate  this 
truth,  than  the  fact  that  all  men,  and  all 
women  too,  who  are  now  the  degraded 
victims  of  intemperance,  began  and  went 
on  precisely  in  this  manner,  not  one 
among  them  intending,  or  believing  it  pos- 
sible at  first,  that  they  should  ever  exceed 
the  limits  prescribed  by  safety  or  deco- 
rum. 

But  what  is  it  which  makes  this  wine, 
or  this  liquid,  which  soothes  away  our 
pain,  so  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal frame — a  little  warmth — a  little  com- 
fort— a  little  energy — a  little  confidence — 
a  little  satisfaction  in  ourselves — a  very 
lUth  of  all  these,  so  little  that  we  could 


not  define  their  combined  operation,  ex- 
cept by  saying,  we  feel  better  than  before  ? 
And  yet  this  very  feeling,  innocent  as  it  • 
may  appear  in  itself,  is  in  reality  a  de- 
gree of  intoxication.  The  same  sensation 
thrilling  through  the  frame,  is  what,  by 
advancing  a  few  steps  further  in  the  same 
course,  would  become  muscular  distor- 
tion— the  same  pleasant  glow  would  be- 
come restless  fever — the  same  sense  of 
comfort  would  be  ecstatic  folly — ^the  same 
energy  would  be  madness — the  same  con- 
fidence would  be  incapability  of  shame; 
and  the  same  self-satisfaction  would  be 
the  same  glorious  exultation  of  the  in- 
temperate in  his  own  disgrace. 

It  is  painful — ^it  is  repulsive  to  enter  in- 
to these  minute  descriptions  on  a  subject 
which  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  be  ena- 
bled to  forget,  and  to  forget  forever.  But 
it  is  due  to  that  subject,  that  it  should  be 
fairly  treated,  and  it  is  due  to  the  honored 
friends  of  the  temperance  cause,  that  their 
views  and  their  principles  should  be  clear- 
ly understood.  Let  us  regard  it  then  in 
another  light. 

We  have,  most  probably,  all  witnessed 
the  efiect  of  nitrous  oxide  upon  the  human 
system  ;  or,  if  any  have  not,  I  may  speak 
of  it  as  that  kind  of  gas  which,  when  in- 
haled, produces  the  efiTect  of  immoderate 
laughter,  with  extraordinary  excitement 
of  the  animal  frame  and  spirits,  so  that 
the  person  thus  stimulated  exhibits  the 
most  ridiculous  behavior.  Now  suppose 
the  same  individual,  who  had  made  this 
exhibition  of  himself  in  the  evening,  was 
to  come  the  next  day  to  transact  any  se- 
rious business  with  you,  having  inhaled 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  same  go*, 
only  just  enough  to  make  him  feel  more 
comfortable  than  he  did  before,  would  you 
not  consider  him  less  sane,  leb^  rational, 
and  less  safe  in  every  way,  than  if  he  had 
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not  breathed  the  gas  at  all  ?  Unquestion- 
ably you  would  ;  and  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  it  made  him  feel  more  com- 
fortable, you  would  be  convinced  it  had 
disqualified  him  for  the  occupations,  the 
reflections,  and  the  duties  of  a  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  would  be  wholly  disquali- 
fied. Far  from  it.  He  himself  would  be 
more  lively,  more  ready,  and  more  confi- 
dent of  himself  in  every  way.  But  would 
he  in  reality  be  more  competent,  and 
more  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers ?  Most  assuredly  not ;  and  you  see 
in  an  instant  in  this  case,  that  a  perfectly 
wise  man  would  not  trust  himself  to 
breathe,  though  but  in  a  small  quantity, 
what  was  capable  of  confusing,  and  even 
maddening,  his  brain. 

Again,  let  us  ask  of  the  Christian  phil- 
anthropist whether,  if  he  had  committed  to 
him  the  sovereignty  of  some  newly-dis- 
covered island,  for  the  government  of 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  to  make  laws, 
which  should  influence  the  character  and 
welfare  of  those  people  through  successive 
ages ;  if  also  they  had  hitherto  lived  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  use  and  properties 
of  intoxicating  liquids — Let  us  ask  wheth- 
er, thus  situated,  and  taking  into  account 
all  the  good,  and  all  the  evil,  already 
done  in  other  countries  by  the  introduction 
of  such  knowledge,  he  would  deem  it  be- 
nevolent or  wise  to  introduce  such  indul- 
gences among  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled,  and  for  whose  virtue  and  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  he  was  necessarily  so 
deeply  responsible  ? 

Surely  there  are  few  who  would  not 
answer  to  this  question,  "  No.  Let  my 
people  go  on  in  their  ignorance  of  this  in- 
centive to  passion  and  to  vice.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  govern  them  aright, 
without  inventing  a  new  enemy  to  their 
wel&re  in  this  artificial  and  extraordinary 


means  of  excitement ;  and  lest  my  own 
example  in  using  such  means  myself, 
even  in  moderation,  should  induce  them 
to  use  it  to  excess,  I  will  cheerfully  en- 
dure the  inconvenience  of  removing  what 
is  to  me  an  innocent  enjoyment,  esteem- 
ing it  a  privilege  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  weaker  and  more  ignorant 
than  myself." 

If,  then,  such  would  be  the  language, 
and  such  the  decision  of  every  sincere 
well-wisher  to  the  human  race,  should 
not  the  same  feeling  operate  at  least  as 
powerfully  in  a  country  already  suffering 
from  this  fatal  knowledge,  in  all  its  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political  interests? 
And  though,  happily  for  us,  it  is  not  lefl 
to  any  single  individual  to  make  laws  for 
our  government  in  this  or  any  other  re- 
spect, it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask, — 
why  the  same  principle  which  would  in- 
duce the  absolute  sovereign  to  give  up  his 
own  use  of  so  dangerous  an  indulgence 
for  the  sake  of  his  people,  does  not  operate 
with  the  enlightened  Christian,  so  as  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  extent  in  the  same  benevolent 
cause? 

Once  more  let  us  try  the  subject  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  There  is  much 
talk  in  the  present  day  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  mesmerism ;  and,  without  en- 
tering into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
question  at  large,  we  will  suppose,  for  an 
instant,  that  all  the  cases  we  read  of  are 
substantiated  by  sufficient  proof.  If,  how- 
ever, while  we  believed  this  mysterious 
agency  to  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
moving or  suspending  certain  maladies, 
we  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  to  many,  of  madness  to 
more,  and  of  misery  to  all  upon  whom  it 
operated  to  excess ;  if  no  one  either  could 
tell  exactly  how  far  its  operation  was  safe, 
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but  all  could  perceive  that  it  had  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  lead  people  on  in  their 
exercise  of  it,  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  reason  was  finally  overthrown,  and 
folly  and  vice  unscrupulously  committed 
under  its  influence ;  should  any  of  us  in 
our  senses,  seeing  and  knowing  all  this, 
be  willing  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
mesmerism  into  our  families,  even  when 
exercised  to  a  very  trifling  extent  ?  Should 
we  desire  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  social 
enjoyments  ?  or  should  we  not  rather, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  evil  it 
was  capable  of  doing  in  proportion  to  its 
good — seeing  too  that  the  good  was  to  the 
body,  and  the  evil  to  the  mind — should  we 
not  rather  dismiss  the  system  altogether 
from  our  own  practice,  as  unworthy  the 
countenance  of  prudent  and  responsible 
beings  ? 

Yes,  already  we  are  startled  at  the 
practice  of  this  strange  art  in  our  hospi- 
tals ;  and  although  guiltless  of  having 
produced  any  deterioration  in  the  morals 
or  the  happiness  of  the  people,  already 
we  look  with  suspicion  and  fear  upon  that 
strong  mysterious  sleep  to  which  its  sub- 
jccts  are  consigned,  though  no  instance 
has  yet  occurred  of  its  iron  chains  being 
riveted  for  more  than  a  certain  length  of 
time,  depending  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  operator.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  char- 
acter  of  mesmerism,  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged harmlessness,  that  I  much  question 
whether  the  practice  of  it  as  a  social 
amusement,  even  to  a  moderate  extent, 
would  be  deemed  a  justifiable  indulgence 
among  rational  and  serious  people ;  yet 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  individ- 
uals allow  tliemsclves  to  partake  every 
day,  and  in  their  most  pleasurable  and 
unguarded  moments,  of  an  indulgence  far 
more  diflicult  to  limit  in  degree,  and  im- 
measurably beyond  all  that  is  yet  known 


of  mesmerism  in  the  danger  of  its  re- 
sults. 

It  is  true,  that  on  the  plea  of  health,  of 
comfort,  but  more  especially  of  habit,  wine 
has  already  obtained  dominion  over  our 
land,  while  mesmerism  is  but  a  stranger 
to  our  shores,  and  justly  a  suspected  one ; 
but  if  on  the  ground  of  its  being  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  particularly 
moral  harm  opposed  to  physical  good,  we 
discountenance  the  one,  how,  on  the  same 
ground,  can  we  find  a  pretence  for  cher- 1| 
ishing  the  other  ?     The  very   fact  that  : 
intoxicating  drinks  can  qply  in  their  high-  ii 
est  use  do  good  to  the  body,  while  they  have  ;! 
proved  themselves  most  fatally  deleterious 
to  the  mind,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufRcient 
to  make  the  Christian  philanthropist  pause,  j 
in  order  to  weigh  the  subject  carefully, 
impartially,  and  wijth   reference   to  the  ,| 
divine  law,  which  teaches  us  that  the  soul  | 
of  man  is  above  all  calculation  precious  . 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

One  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  wine,  as  it  has  oper- 
ated practically  upon  society,  and  espe- 
cially upon  young  men  of  hopeful  talent, 
is,  that  some  of  our  most  popular  writers, 
as  well  as  our  most  distinguished  men  of 
genius,  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
it,  in  a  measure  far  exceeding  the  bounds  ! 
of  moderation.     It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  | 
that  such  has  been  the  case ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  fascination  which  popu-  i 
lar  applause  has  thrown  around  the  public  | 
career  of  such  men,  we  need  only  look 
into  their  private  lives,  to  see  how  far  they  , 
were  in  reality  from  being  objects  worthy  j; 
either  of  envy  or  of  imitation.  ! 

No ;  these  are  not  the  men  whom  after-  i 
ages  regard  as  the  benefactors  of  their  ; 
race ;  and  even  if  they  were,  what  dark  j 


and  gloomy  chronicle  shall  tell  of  the 
numbers  now  without  a  name,  of  equal  or 
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superior  genius  to  them,  but  with  less 
ability  to  exercise  that  genius,  not  in  con- 
sequence,  but  in  spite  of,  such  habits  of 
excess  ?  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  number 
of  men  of  talent  which  makes  a  nation 
great  and  wise.  It  is  not  here  and  there 
a  genius  flashing  in  a  century  of  igno- 
rance. I  repeat,  such  men  are  not  the 
pillars  we  depend  upon  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  dignity  of  our  nation.  Start- 
ling, brilliant,  and  eccentric,  their  course 
resembles  only  thai  of  the  fiery  comet — a 
blaze  in  the  heavens — a  wonder  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Yet  how  different  from  the 
milder  planet,  or  the  fixed  and  constant 
star,  to  which  the  traveller  turns  with 
trusting  heart,  and  by  which  the  mariner 
steers  his  trackless  course  along  the 
mighty  deep ! 

It  is  to  men  of  deep  thought,  of  patient 
labor,  and,  above  all,  of  steady  mind,  that 
society  owes  the  greatest  blessing,  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  enlightened  intellect 
to  impart ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  fixedness  of 
resolve,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  which  are  essential  to  the 
efilicient  working  out  of  any  great  and 
lasting  good,  it  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  lead  a  temperate  and  abste- 
mious life,  both  as  regards  bodily  indul- 
gence and  animal  excitement. 

And  if  this  is  necessary  for  superior 
minds,  in  order  to  their  beneficial  exer- 
cise for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  for  common 
minds,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them 
from  those  follies  and  inconsistencies  which 
are  sufficiently  called  forth  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  social  and  worldly  affairs. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  are  so  fortified  against 
the  evils,  perplexities,  and  dangers  of  this 
life,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the 


harmlessness  of  the  dove,  that  they  can 
afford  to  risk  the  consequences  of  perpet- 
ually adding  to  the  stimulus  which  incites 
to  sensation  and  to  action,  just  so  much 
as  they  take  away  from  the  calm  judg- 
ment that  is  so  often  needed  to  control  our 
feelings,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  act  aright. 
Hence  an  endless  catalogue  of  evils,  aris- 
ing from  the  miscalculations,  oversights  in 
business,  hasty  conclusions,  intemperate 
expressions,  weakness  under  temptation, 
and  general  subserviency  of  principle  to 
inclination,  among  men ;  while  among 
women  the  sad  consequences  of  the  tell- 
tale tongue,  the  sudden  impulse,  and  the 
wilful  act,  have  been  scarcely  less  calam- 
itous. To  women,  especially,  the  excite- 
nlent  of  society  alone  is  often  enough,  and 
too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  minds  over 
which  there  has  been  exercised  no  habit- 
ual control ;  and  after  the  accustomed 
means  of  increasing  that  excitement  have 
been  freely,  though  not  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  too  freely  used,  how 
many  through  the  long,  dull,  weary,  morn- 
ing hours,  have  to  look  back  with  shame 
to  the  confused  and  busy  scenes  of  the 
previous  evening,  among  which  the  dim, 
but  certain  witness  of  their  own  folly 
stands  forth  conspicuous,  as  if  to  warn 
them  against  ever  venturing  upon  the 
same  unguarded  course  again ! 

But  it  would  require  volumes  to  detail 
even  the  most  familiar  instances  arising 
from  this  practice  as  it  prevails  in  society, 
impregnating  with  its.  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  and  stimulating  to  all 
those  little  acts,  thoughts,  looks,  and  words, 
which  constitute  the  heginmngs  of  evil,  and 
which  may  justly  be  compared  to  sparks 
applied  to  a  long  train  of  mischief,  inclu- 
ding the  practice  of  every  kind  of  selfish- 
ness, duplicity,  and  too  often  bad  faith. 
Would  that  peculiar  look,  for  instance. 
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have  been  given — would  that  word  have 
passed  the  fair  speaker's  lips — would  that 
strange  eccentric  act  have  been  committed, 
had  no  artificial  stimulus  been  used  ?  Oh, 
woman !  reckless  woman !  how  oflen  has 
thy  character  received  a  bias,  and  thy 
whole  life  a  shade,  from  the  consequences 
of  some  rash  purpose  conceived  without  a 
thought  of  harm,  and  acted  upon  from  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  moment !  How  often 
has  the  friend  of  thy  bosom  been  wounded, 
the  love  of  years  destroyed,  and  shipwreck 
made  of  happiness  and  peace,  from  the 
mere  indulgence  of  a  transient  inclination 
too  impetuous  for  reason  to  control !  And 
yet  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  temp- 
tation from  the  excitement  incident  to  so- 
ciety,  woman  is  the  first  to  place  herself 
in  peril  by  voluntarily  adding  to  the  stim- 
ulus, of  which  she  has  already  more  than 
her  natural  prudence  can  restrain. 

Thus,  then,  we  venture  to  trifle  with 
the  immortal  mind ;  thus  we  presumptu- 
ously dare  to  ruffle  the  calm  of  that 
bright  mirror  which  ought  to  reflect  the 
image  of  Divinity ! 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  has  proved  a  very  conclusive 
one  with  me,  and  no  doubt  with  many 
others.  Afler  a  person  has  partaken 
even  sparingly  of  intoxicating  stimulus, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  so  suitable 
a  condition  to  pray  as  he  was  before; 
and  yet  the  habitual  frame  of  the  Chris- 
tian's mind  should  be  such,  as  that  he 
may  be  ready  at  any  hour,  or  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  oflcr  up  those  secret  appeals  for 
Divine  sanction,  guidance,  and  support, 
without  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
kept  in  safely,  in  our  going  out,  or  com- 
ing in — when  we  begin  the  day,  or  when 
we  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night.  Besides 
which,  there  are  all  those  momentary  lit- 
tle occurrences  of  daily  life  by  which  we 


are  surprised  into  evil  more  frequently 
than  by  obvious  temptations — those  sud- 
den questions  which  we  sometimes  can- 
not answer  without  a  secret  prayer  that 
our  lips  may  be  kept  from  speaking  guile 
— ^those  trials  of  temper,  and  those  tests 
of  principle,  against  which  we  have  need 
to  fortify  ourselves  by  watchfulness  as 
well  as  by  prayer.  And  how  is  it  possi- 
ble we  should  be  so  constantly  and  en- 
tirely on  our  guard  as  we  might  other- 
wise be,  while  under  the  influence  even 
of  the  slightest  degree  of  this  kind  of 
stimulus  ? 

There  are  but  few  persons,  I  should 
suppose,  who  would  think  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship by  the  use  of  wine ;  yet,  if  there  be 
one  situation  in  which  we  are  less  in 
danger  from  temptation  than  all  others,  it 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  be  when  Chris- 
tian  friends  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company.  He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  arc  laid  bare — He  knows  that  even 
here  the  busy  mind  has  enough  to  do 
to  call  in  its  wandering  thoughts,  and 
keep  them  fixed  upon  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  or  upon  the  supreme  object  of 
adoration.  But  if  here,  when  surround- 
ed with  all  that  can  remind  us  by  associ- 
ation  and  habit  of  the  solemn  purpose 
for  which  a  serious,  and  apparently  uni- 
ted, community  of  immortal  beings  are 
met — if  even  here,  while  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  laid  before  us,  while 
prayer  and  praise  are  ascending  from  the 
multitude  around,  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  faculties  of  the  mind  so  as  to 
bnng  them  under  subjection  to  the  solemn 
requirements  of  the  great  duty  of  public 
worship,  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  a  suitable  control  over  our 
thoughts  and  actions  when  not  reminded 
of   these   things,   when    surrounded    by 
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worldly  or  thoughtless  companions,  when 
associated  with  the  world  in  its  stirring, 
importunate,  and  necessary  avocations, 
or  when  mixing,  so  far  as  Christians  can 
mix,  with  its  pleasures  and  amusements. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship,  there  are  those  of  private  devotion — 
there  is  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tures,  the  prayer  of  the  family,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  closet ;  and  how  often  must 
these  be  attended  to  at  a  time  when  the 
bodily  frame  is  exhausted,  and  when,  con- 
sequently,  temptation  is  strong  upon  those 
who  are  addicted  to  such  habits,  to  supply 
with  momentary  stimulus  the  enfeebled 
energies  of  the  mind.  What  then,  I  ask, 
and  I  would  ask  it  kindly  and  solemnly,  is 
the  nature  of  those  prayers  which  are  of- 
fered up  under  such  stimulus  ?  are  they 
not  often  mere  words,  compiled  from  a  set 
of  familiar  phrases,  with  which  the  heart 
has  no  living  or  present  sympathy  ?  And 
though  to  the  mere  formal  hearer  they 
may  exhibit  no  perceptible  deficiency.  He 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  knows  well 
that  they  have  little  to  do  with  that  wor- 
ship, which  he  has  expressly  declared  to 
be  acceptable  only  when  offered  in  spirit 
and  in  truth'. 

There  are  social  and  convivial  meetings 
often  held  at  the  houses  of  religious  peo- 
ple ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
what  I  am  happy  in  believing  is  the  bright- 
est aspect  of  human  life — the  path  along 
which  the  Christian  walks  humbly  with 
his  God.  Individually  I  have  perhaps 
rather  too  strong  a  tendency  to  think  that 
religious  people  should,  above  all  others, 
understand  the  science  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, and  exhibit  before  the  world  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  even  earthly  happiness 
may  be   innocently,  cordially,  and  tho- 


roughly enjoyed.  In  this  very  enjoy- 
ment, however,  there  is  excitement  enough 
for  the  safety  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
habitual  frame  of  the  Christian's  mind,  in 
the  meeting  of  friends,  in  the  freedom  of  so- 
cial converse,  and,  above  all,  in  the  exhila- 
rating  and  delightful  sensation  of  uniting, 
heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  with  those 
whom  we  love  and  admire,  in  one  great, 
one  common,  and  one  glorious  cause. 

There  is  sufficient  excitement,  too,  oc- 
casioned by  the  general  advocacy  of  this 
cause,  by  the  public  meetings,  and  the 
thrilling  eloquence  so  often  heard  on  these 
occasions — there  is  excitement  enough  in 
all  this,  and  sometimes  too  much,  for  the 
even  balance  cf  the  Christian's  feelings 
and  temper,  without  the  addition  of  artifi- 
cial stimulus  applied  to  the  animal  frame, 
which  at  best  produces  only  a  transient 
accession  of  energy,  to  be  followed  by  a 
lassitude  and  exhaustion  unknown  to  those 
who  never  use  such  stimulus. 

1  am,  however,  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  our  habitual 
and  secret  feelings  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  the  energy  we  carry  with  us  into 
public  effort.  I  believe  that  the  ranks  of 
the  blessed  in  an  eternity  of  happiness 
will  be  filled  up,  not  by  those  who  have 
merely  moved  others  in  a  righteous  cause, 
but  by  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  whose  consistent  walk 
on  earth  has  been  in  conformity  with  his 
precepts,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit.  It  is  not  what  we  doy  but  what  we 
are,  that  we  must  be  judged  by  in  the 
great  day  of  account ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  Christian's  duty  to  examine  every  mo- 
tive, to  watch  every  act,  and  to  control 
every  impulse,  so  that  his  private  as  well 
as  his  public  life  shall  be  acceptable  in  the 
Divine  sight. 

Were  this  not  the  case — were  it  lawful 
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or  expedient  for  the  Christian  to  throw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  into 
one  great  public  effort,  and  to  leave  nothing 
for  his  private  hours,  for  his  family,  or  for 
the  religion  of  his  closet,  but  nervous  irri- 
tation, weariness,  or  senseless  sleep,  I 
should  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  use  of 
stimulants  might  be  favorable  to  such  a 
course  of  action.  Indeed,  I  am  but  too 
well  assured,  that  many  extraordinary  in- 
stances  of  oratorical  power,  many  startling 
flashes  of  brilliant  genius,  ai\d  many  sin- 
gle  efforts,  almost  supernatural  in  their 
force  and  their  effect,  have  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment. But  who  has  followed  the  individ- 
uals, from  whom  such  extraordinary  ac- 
tion emanated,  home  to  their  families  or 
their  closets  ?  or,  having  so  followed  them, 
who  would  pronounce  upon  their  condition 
there  as  being  that  of  happy  men — of  men 
whose  daily  and  hourly  conduct  constituted 
one  continued  homage  to  the  purity,  the  ho- 
liness, and  the  benignity  of  their  Creator  ? 

No.  I  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  observation  of  the  world 
in  general,  whether  the  individuals  thus 
occasionally  wrought  upon  by  artificial 
stimulus  for  a  particular  and  transitory 
purpose,  are  not,  of  all  mankind,  the  least 
enviable  in  their  private  experience  and 
habits,  the  most  irritable  in  their  feelings, 
and  the  most  weary  of  life  and  its  accu- 
mulated ills  ? 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  the  religious 
professor  allows  himself  to  approach  to 
this  extreme,  his  private  life  and  the  se- 
cret history  of  his  religious  character  be- 
come stamped  with  an  impress  fearfully 
at  variance  with  the  calm  purity,  the  clear 
intelligence,  and  the  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment which  constitute  the  Christian's  hap- 
piest  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 


Such  observations,  however,  belong  on- 
ly  to  the  theory  of  this  dangerous  prac- 
tice. Facts,  awful  facts,  attested  by  min- 
isters  of  every  religious  denomination,  are 
not  wanting  to  assure  us,  that  of  the 
causes  of  religious  declension  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  world,  the  drinking  usages 
of  our  enlightened  country  have  been  the 
most  fatal  in  their  consequences. 

The  author  of  "  Anti-Bacchus,"  him- 
self, a  minister  of  religion,  and  one  who 
has  spent  no  small  amount  of  time  and 
talent  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  valuable 
work,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  more  ap- 
propriately close  this  chapter. 

"  Let  us  look  round  our  congregations, 
and  enumerate  those  opening  buds  of 
promise  which  have  been  withered  and 
blasted,  and  let  us  inquire  also  into  the 
influence  which  destroyed  our  hopes,  and  j 
the  peace  and  respectability  of  the  of- 
fenders, and  we  shall  find  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  drinks 
have  been  the  remote  or  proximate  cause. 
I  have  seen  the  youthful  professor,  whose 
zeal,  talent,  respectability,  and  consistent 
piety,  have  promised  much  to  the  church 
and  the  world,  led  ^n  from  moderate  to 
immoderate  draughts,  in  the  end  become 
a  tippler,  dismissed  from  the  church,  dis- 
owned by  his  friends,  himself  a  nuisance 
to  society,  and  his  family  in  rags.  I  have 
seen  the  generous  tradesman,  by  whose 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  at  whose  expense 
too  the  ministers  of  religion  have  been  in- 
troduced into  a  destitute  village,  and  even- 
tually a  house  erected  for  God,  and  a 
flourishing  church  formed,  himself  ex- 
cluding himself  by  his  love  of  strong  drinL 
Would  to  God  these  instances  were  soli- 
tary !  But,  alas !  they  are  not.  Almost 
every  church  and  every  minister  have  to 
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weep  over  spiritual   hopes  blasted,  and 
Christianity  outraged  by  these  drinks. 

"  We  must  here  also  observe,  that  if 
but  one  member  of  the  church  had  back- 
slidden, if  but  one  angel  of  the  church 
had  fallen,  or  but  one  hopeful  convert  had 
been  lost,  through  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  thought  that  only  one  had  been 
betrayed  and  corrupted,  ought  to  make  us 
resolve  to  abstain.  The  consideration  that 
what  had  destroyed  one  might  injure  many, 
would,  were  not  our  hearts  more  than 
usually  hard,  prompt  us  to  vow  never  to 
touch  or  taste  again.  But  we  have  not 
to  tell  of  one,  but  of  many,  that  have  been 
mined.  The  hopeful  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary  who  have  fallen  are  not  a  few. 
And  as  to  members  and  young  people  of 
the  highest  promise,  who  have  been  lost 
to  the  church  through  this  practice,  these 
might  be  counted  by  thousands." 

Such  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  total  abstinence ;  and 
I  give  them  in  preference  to  my  own,  be- 
cause I  should  be  sorry  to  presume  upon 
any  right  I  may  have,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, to  interfere  with  the  habits,  or 
question  the  judgment  of  those,  who, 
thinking  differently  from  myself  in  this 
respect,  faithfully  fill  the  high  station  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Of  them,  and  of 
religious  professors  in  general,  all  I  ask 
is,  that  they  would  give  the  subject  their 
cordial  and  serious  consideration,  while 
they  ask  how  many  the  force  of  their  ex- 
ample might  possibly  preserve  from  the 
fatal  consequences  of  this  insidious  habit. 
The  question  has  now  become  one  which 
can  no  longer  be  put  from  us  as  unworthy 
of  examination,  without  a  dereliction  of 
duty.  With  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  every  one 
hefvSy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  remem- 


bering that /uZ^p^nuuum  can  only  be  the 
result  of  serious,  persevering,  and  impar- 
tial inquiry. 
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If  the  brilliant  career  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  has  been  suddenly 
arrested  by  intemperance,  and  if  the  pri- 
vate career  of  others  has  from  the  same 
cause  been  overspread  by  a  premature 
and  total  darkness,  if,  too,  we  have  to  la- 
ment the  obvious  and  lamentable  fall  of 
pillars  in  the  church  of  God,  what  must 
be  the  amount  of  genius  dimmed,  and  re- 
ligious hope  extinguished,  of  which  the 
world  has  taken  no  account,  and  which 
can  be  computed  only  by  Him,  without 
whose  knowledge  not  so  much  as  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground ! 

I  speak  still  of  a  moderate  use  of  those 
stimulants  which  at  once  excite  and  soothe. 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  just  so  much  is 
taken  as  to  lull  the  mind  into  a  sort  of 
agreeable  repose,  or  into  the  still  more 
agreeable  belief  that  it  is  actually  em- 
ployed, when  in  reality  it  is  not,  or  at  least 
not  to  any  practical  or  useful  purpose. 
For  this,  afler  all,  is  the  most  delusive 
tendency  both  of  alcohol  and  laudanum, 
to  create,  when  taken  in  moderation,  a 
pleasing  sensation  of  activity  in  the  nerv- 
ous system,  while  thought  flows  on  in  so 
mixed  and  uncertain  a  current,  as  seldom 
to  prompt  to  any  definite  purpose,  or  con- 
tinued action — in  that  dreamy,  afler-din- 
ner  state,  so  little  removed  from  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  And  hence,  as  this  state 
becomes  habitual,  that  weakness  of  reso- 
lution, indolence,  and  inability  for  prompt 
and  energetic    eflbrt,  which    mark    the 
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characters  of  those  who  indulge  in  the 
frequent  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  With 
such  persons,  even  while  they  seldom  or 
never  exceed  the  bounds  of  what  the 
world  calls  moderation,  what  a  fearful 
proportion  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  this 
kind  of  half.existence — ^in  merely  dream- 
ing that  they  live  ;  and  if  the  claims  of 
society,  business,  or  public  usefulness  de- 
mand from  them  at  certain  seasons  a  de- 
gree of  extra  exertion,  how  abundantly 
do  they  afterwards  indemnify  themselves 
for  their  loss  of  ease,  by  applying  fresh 
stimulants  to  relieve  the  weariness  under 
which  they  necessarily  suffer ! 

By  what  means  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  secured  against  ultimate  excess 
and  ruin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
With  them,  all  is  left  to  chance,  to  bodily 
constitution,  and  to  habit.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  from  among  their  ranks, 
intemperance  selects  its  most  sure  and 
most  willing  victims.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  too,  that  at  no  stage  of  life 
are  mankind  exempt  from  the  liability  of 
falling  under  this  temptation.  I  remem- 
ber, when  a  girl,  hearing  a  gentleman — 
and  he  certainly  teas  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  English  school,  a  man  of  enlightened 
mind,  too,  on  almost  every  subject  except 
the  most  important  one — I  remember  hear- 
ing this  man  boast  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  making  his  neighbor  a  drunk- 
ard. He  used  to  tell,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  how  this  neighbor,  in  early  youth  an 
honest,  upright  man,  retained  the  strictest 
morals,  and  the  most  complete  self-mas- 
tery, especially  in  this  respect,  until  the 
age  of  thirty ;  when,  as  a  married  man, 
and  the  father  of  a  family,  he  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  tempter,  never  to  escape  un- 
til the  hand  of  death  removed  him  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  to  the  endurance 
of  its  consequences. 


It  needs,  however,  considerable  experi- 
ence of  human  life,  and  a  somewhat 
lengthened  observation  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  individuals  and  fami. 
lies,  to  be  able  to  trace  out  the  reality  of 
the  curse  of  intemperance  in  its  gradual 
operation  upon  the  hearts  and  the  live^  of  ! 
our  fellow-creatures.  In  short,  we  must  j 
be  able  to  look  back  to  what  the  drunkard 
was,  to  see  from  whence  he  has  fallen ; 
and  by  that  far-off  eminence  to  compute 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  the  depth  of  his 
degradation.  The  young,  and  liiose  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  are 
not  able  to  do  this ;  yet  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that  we  generally  find  the  young 
more  willing  than  the  old,  or  even  the 
middle-aged,  to  come  forward  and  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  entirely  avoid 
these  drinks.  It  is  not  to  them,  however, 
that  we  can  look  for  those  strong  convic- 
tions of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  which 
naturally  impress  the  minds  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  a  manner  cotnpdUd  to 
trace  out  the  private  history  of  the  victim 
of  intemperance.  They  can  know  noth- 
ing  of  the  youth  of  early  promise  which 
once  dawned  upon  yon  poor  outcast  from 
society — ^how,  fondly  cherished  by  a  do- 
ting  mother,  he  grew  up  the  pride  of  all 
the  household — how  the  light  of  superior 
intellect  adorned  his  mind,  while  beauty 
beamed  upon  his  brow,  and  wit  and  hu- 
mor woke  the  ready  laugh  which  ever 
welcomed  him  among  his  friends.  It  is 
for  those  only  who  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  child  of  hope,  really 
to  feel  the  heart-sickening  spectacle  of  his 
gradual  fall — ^his  beauty  faded,  his  intel- 
lect impaired,  his  wit  become  profane  or 
low,  or  quenched  in  childish  tears — not  | 
one  of  all  his  admiring  and  convivial 
friends  who  would  now  acknowledge  him. 
Not  one,  did  we  say?      No,   not  one 
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among  his  companions  of  the  midnight 
revel,  or  the  jovial  board.  But  though 
all  have  forsaken  or  disowned  him,  in  the 
lone  chamber  of  his  widowed  mother, 
tears  are  falling  still,  while  prayers  are 
breathing  forth  the  very  soul  of  that  fond 
woman  whose  love  is  strong  as  death; 
and,  strange  to  say,  she  who  lias  suffered 
roost,  and  been  most  humbled  by  his  deg. 
radation,  is  the  last,  the  very  last,  to  cast 
him  off.  She  who  admired  him  most  in 
his  young  beauty,  who  laid  her  hand  so 
proudly  on  the  golden  curls  which  graced 
his  noble  brow,  she  looks  upon  him  with 
a  mother's  fondness  still,  and  would  fold 
him  to  her  bosom— oh,  how  fondly!— yet. 
She,  however,  is  no  philosopher,  knows 
little  of  the  wants  of  human  nature,  or  the 
discipline  required  to  bring  it  back  from 
disease  and  wretchedness  to  a  healthy  and 
honorable  state ;  and  thus  when  the  prod- 
igal  comes  back,  as  he  does  occasionally, 
to  share  the  scanty  pittance  refused  to 
him  elsewhere,  she  places  thoughtlessly 
before  him  the  tempting  draught,  in  her 
blind  and  foolish  ignorance  deeming  it 
necessary,  when  taken  in  moderation,  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wasted  strength. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a 
mother  can  exercise  no  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  her  infatuated  son  ;  and  if  not 
the  mother,  with  all  her  tenderness  and 
untiring  affection,  who,  then,  is  to  be 
looked  to  for  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
need? 

It  is  in  fact  this  blind  and  persevering 
determination  to  advocate  the  use  of  a 
moderate  quantity,  which  produces  nearly 
all  the  excess  now  existing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  justly  said,  that  no  one  was 
ever  yet  allured  into  the  ranks  of  intem- 
pcrance  by  its  actual  victims,  after  they 
had  obviously  become  such.  Far  more 
calculated  to  warn  and  to*  deter,  is  the 


wretched  and  disgusting  spectacle  the 
drunkard  exhibits  to  the  worlfi;  and  if 
the  choice  were  now  submitted  to  the 
young  beginner,  whether  he  would  lose  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye,  or  consign  him- 
self to  such  a  fate,  most  assuredly  he 
would  prefer  the  former,  so  opposed  is  the 
last  stage  of  intemperance  to  every  thing 
we  esteem  as  desirable  of  imitation  :  it  is 
besides  so  generally  considered  by  the 
world  as  being  easy  to  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing once  gone  too  far,  that  the  young  be- 
ginner never  discovers  how  this  situation 
can  possibly  be  his,  until  it  has  actually 
become  so. 

We  are  all  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  sins  of  intemperance  as 
belonging  only  to  its  extreme  stage  of  deg- 
radation ;  but  did  men  sin  no  more  un- 
der its  influence  than  they  do  in  this  help- 
less and  abject  state,  the  evil  itself  would 
be  lessened  by  an  amazing  amount.  It  is 
not  excess  to  which  the  ruffian  yields 
himself  when  he  contemplates  a  deed  of 
horror.  That  would  disqualify  his  arm 
for  the  fatal  blow.  No,  it  is  what  is  con- 
sidered moderation  which  stimulates  to 
the  practice,  not  only  of  open  and  daring 
crime,  but  of  all  those  acts  of  deception 
employed  to  betray  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary  to  their  own  destruction.  It  is 
the  moderate  draught  which  fires  the  pas- 
sions of  the  revengeful  and  the  malignant 
— in  short,  which  gives  the  moving  im- 
pulse to  that  vast  machinery  of  guilt, 
which  scatters  misery  and  ruin  amongst 
our  fellow-creatures,  which  desolates  their 
homes,  shuts  them  out  from  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  lowers  our  whole  country  in 
the  scale  of  nK)ral  worth.  It  is  this  moder- 
ate portion  which  invariably  makes  bad 
men  worse — need  we  inquire,  whether  it 
ever  yet  was  known  to  make  good  men 
better  ? 
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Great  and  glorious,  then,  as  the  results 
of  the  temperance  movement  have  been 
in  reclaiming  those  who  appeared  to  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  their  friends  and  to 
society,  its  most  beneficial  operation,  and 
that  to  which  we  look  for  the  greatest 
good,  is  its  power  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  moderate,  before  they  shall 
have  lost  caste  among  their  fellow-men. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  powerful  and  imme- 
diate check  against  so  much  as  tasting  the 
dangerous  draught.  This  check  has  been 
tried  by  a  mere  promise  to  a  friend  for  a 
stated  period,  and  has  often  proved  suffi- 
cient  for  the  time,  though  the  opposite 
cases  in  which  it  has  failed,  may  be  reck- 
oned  as  a  thousand  to  one  ;  for,  until  the 
temperance  principle  was  made  known, 
it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  such  friends, 
that  their  part,  and  a  very  important  one 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  was  to  join 
with  the  tempted  in  totally  abstaining. 

And  here  let  us  observe,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  and  striking  features  of  in- 
temperance as  a  vice,  that  its  victims  often 
loathe  the  very  monster  on  whose  polluted 
altars  they  are  offering  up  their  lives; 
nay,  they  even  loathe  themselves,  and 
hate  and  despise  the  tyranny  whose  badge 
of  cruel  servitude  they  wear.  In  this 
state  the  struggles  of  the  wretched  victim 
to  escape,  are  sometimes  most  painful  and 
heart-rending  to  the  confidential  friend  to 
whom  they  are  disclosed.  Sometimes 
prayer  is  resorted  to,  sometimes  penance. 
Every  device  which  a  wounded  spirit  can 
suggest,  except  the  only  sure  and  effect- 
ual one,  is  by  turns  adopted  and  renoun- 
ced ;  and  still,  though  torn  and  lacerated 
by  a  thousand  agonies,  which  the  untempt- 
ed  can  never  know,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  these  miserable  and  isolated 
beings  cried  to  their  fellow-creatures  for 


help  in  vain.  Sometimes,  by  the  mercj 
of  God,  they  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain through  life  a  station  of  respectability 
at  the  cost  of  a  lingering  struggle  almost 
too  painful  for  nature  to  endure;  and 
sometimes  at  an  advanced  age,  as  bodily 
infirmities  have  increased,  the  enemy  at 
last  has  conquered  them. 

How  little  have  such  individuals  known 
that  the  very  moderation  which  they  coo- 
tinned  to  practise  as  lessening  their  diffi- 
culty,  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  all  their 
sufiering  !    One  prompt  and  decided  effi)rt 
to  put  away  the  perilous  thing  ewUrehf, 
and /or  et>er,  would  have  placed  them  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  safety,  where 
temptation  would  soon  have  ceased  alto^ 
gether  to  assail  their  peace.     But,  instead 
of  such  an  efibrt,  their  whole  lives  have 
been  a  continued  conflict,  often  carried  on 
in  weakness  and  distress ;  one  perpetual 
sacrifice  made  at  the  expense  of  cheerful- 
ness and  social  feeling ;  one  act  of  painful 
self-denial,  having  every  hour  to  be  renew- 
ed, and  consequently  never  bringing  its 
appropriate  reward  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
In  justice  to  ourselves,  then,  it  is  but  right 
that  we  should  adopt  a  mode  of  acting 
prudently,  at  once  more  safe,  and  infinite- 
ly  less  irksome  and  destructive  to  our 
happiness.     As  an  act  of  duty  to  God,  it 
is  highly  essential  that  we  should  make  a 
more  entire  and  less  grudging  sacrifice; 
while  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, it  is  not  less  important  that 
we  should  show  them  how  practicable  it  is, 
cheerfully,  promptly,  and  wholly  to  abstain. 

While  speaking  of  the  extreme  pain 
and  difiiculty  of  partial  abstinence,  when 
opposed  to  inclination,  a  circumstance  has 
been  brought  to  my  recollection  which 
affected  me  powerfully  at  the  time,  though 
it  failed  to  convince  me  of  the  unkindness  I 
and  inconsistency  of  my  own  conduct.   It 
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was  on  the  occasion  of  some  visiters  arriv- 
ing at  my  father's  house,  when  all  the 
family  except  myself  were  absent.  The 
customary  duties  of  hospitality  consequent- 
ly devolved  upon  me,  and  with  other  re- 
freshments, as  a  matter  of  course,  I  order- 
ed  wine  to  be  placed  upon  the  table.  Seat- 
ed in  the  same  room  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  greatest  sufferers  from  habitual  and 
constitutional  intemperance,  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  know — a  sufferer  both  from 
the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  the  remorse 
and  loss  of  character  it  occasioned  him 
to  endure.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  an 
eminent  scholar,  perfectly  sane  and  sober 
then,  having  bound  himself  by  a  promise 
that  he  would  scrupulously  abstain  for  a 
stated  period.  When  my  guests  had  re- 
freshed themselves,  we  walked  out  into 
the  garden,  leaving  this  individual,  as  I 
distinctly  recollect,  seated  opposite  the 
table,  with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon 
the  wine ;  and  he  told  me  afterwards,  that 
no  language  could  describe  the  agony  he 
endured  while  I  was  pouring  out  the 
tempting  draught,  and  urging  it  upon  my 
friends ;  but  more  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  room  alone  with  it  before  him.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  he  in- 
deronified  himself  only  too  deeply  for  this 
privation,  so  soon  as  the  term  of  his  pro- 
raised  abstinence  expired. 

The  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are 
accused  of  going  too  far  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  alto- 
gether. But,  surely,  such  charges  can 
only  come  from  persons  ignorant  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  the  power  of  association, 
and  of  the  force  of  the  temptations  to 
which  that  nature  is  exposed.  I  would 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  whether 
partaking  even  in  a  very  limited  degree 
of  a  stimulating  beverage  does  not  create 
an  inclination  for  more  ?  whether  taking 


a  glass  of  wine  one  day  does  not  make 
more  necessary  the  next  ?  and  whether, 
when  such  stimulants  are  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  restoring  strength,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased, for  the  same  purpose  ?  If,  how- 
ever, the  strength  was  really  increased  by 
such  means,  the  use  of  it  would  soon 
cease  to  be  necessary — no  one  wishing  to 
be  strong  beyond  a  certain  point ; — in- 
stead of  which  the  demand  is  still  kept  up, 
for  that  very  end  which  it  thus  appears 
plainly  can  never  be  answered  by  such 
means. 

Another  case  in  point  at  this  moment 
occurs  to  me,  which  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cord, because  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  A 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  it 
upon  her  authority,  whose  mind  was  seri- 
ously impressed  with  the  importance  of 
personal  abstinence,  struggled  on  for  some 
time  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  with- 
out  being  able  to  make  a  sufficient  efibrt 
for  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  her  pur- 
pose. Thus,  she  was  oflen  an  abstainer 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  hoping  she  might 
keep  up  the  habit,  without  really  resolving 
to  do  so.  While  she  remained  in  this 
state,  it  happened  that  on  those  days  when 
she  partook,  with  her  friends,  even  of  the 
smallest  quantity,  such  was  the  force  of 
habit,  and  such  the  power  of  association, 
that  she  invariably  went  to  her  store-room 
immediately  after  they  were  gone,  and 
poured  out  for  herself  a  glass  of  the  wine 
she  had  just  tasted  ;  nor  was  she  exempt 
from  the  same  weakness  for  two  or  three 
days  aflerwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  often  quoted  as  high  au- 
thority in  favor  of  the  safety  of  abstinence, 
when  compared  with  moderation.  When 
asked  by  Hannah  More,  at  a  dinner 
party  one  day,  to  take  a  little  wine,  he 
replied,  "  I  cannot  take  a  little,  and  there- 
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fore  /  never  take  any.  Abstinence  is  as 
easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  diffi- 
cult." 

But  the  temperance  society,  in  its  far- 
stretching  benevolence,  embraces  princi- 
ples of  higher  obligation  than  this.  "  Ab- 
stain," said  an  assembly  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  a  brother  whom  intoxicating 
drink  was  destroying.  "  Oh,"  said  he, 
"  how  could  I  endure  to  be  singular,  to  be 
ridiculed  and  scorned  in  whatever  compa- 
ny I  might  appear !"  "  Abstain,"  said  a 
worthy  brother  ;  "  /  tcill  abstain  too,  and 
keep  you  in  countenance.'*  This  was  a 
Temperance  Society  before  the  name  was 
known.* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  situation  of  those 
who  abstain  because  they  have  already 
fallen  under  temptation,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored  to  show  how  their  marked,  de- 
graded, and  solitary  lot  is  more  than  a 
sensitive  and  delicate  mind  can  endure. 
But  I  have  omitted  to  observe  in  its  proper 
place,  that  there  exists  an  additional  rea- 
son why  their  unaided  efforts  should  be  so 
difficult  to  maintain,  in  the  peculiarly 
morbid  and  susceptible  feelings  of  those 
who  are  conscious  of  holding  a  questiona- 
ble position  among  their  fellow-beings, — 
in  short,  of  having  lost  something  of  their 
respectability  and  high  standing  in  the 
opinipn  of  the  world.  Those  upon  whom 
the  breath  of  censure  has  never  breathed, 
whose  character,  in  its  unsullied  purity 
and  firm  rectitude,  has  never  been  as- 
sailed, arc  fearless  of  the  consequences  of 
making  an  eccentric  movement  in  a  gen- 
erous or  noble  cause.  Any  idle  or  nar- 
row-minded suspicion  attaching  itself  to 
them,  they  are  prepared  utterly  to  despise. 
It  cannot  harm  them  by  its  probability, 
and  consequently  they  regard  it  not.    But 

*  Address  of  the   Baptist  Total  Abstinence 
Society  in  Newcastle. 


the  former  case  is  widely  diflerent  from 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  far  more  difficult 
for  the  tempted  than  the  untempted  man, 
in  mixing  with  society,  to  bear,  as  he 
must,  the  vulgar  and  unfeeling  insinua. 
tion  that  he  abstains  because  he  has  not 
self-government  enough  to  prevent  his  fall- 
ing  into  excess.  Again  and  again  has  this 
low-minded  remark  been  made  to  the  wri- 
ter  of  these  pages,  without  producing  any 
other  sensation  than  one  of  regret,  that 
her  friends  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
deep  and  spirit-stirring  principle  upon 
which  the  temperance  cause  depends; 
but  had  the  same  remarks  been  made  to 
some  of  her  acquaintance — some  whom 
she  would  gladly  ask  the  wings  of  more 
than  earthly  love  to  shield,  what  agony 
would  this  ill-timed  observation  have 
caused  to  thrill  almost  equally  through 
her  heart  and  theirs  ! 

And  what  an  absurdity  is  this  insinua- 
tion, even  when  most  harmless  f    As  a 
method  of  reasoning  amounting  to  precise- 1\ 
ly  the  same  thing,  as  if  we  should  say  to  {' 
a  friend  who  had  subscribed  to  the  sup-  li 
port  of  a  blind  asylum — "  I   am  sorry  to  ' 
find  by  your  name  being  on  the  list,  that 
you  are  anticipating  blindness.     I  never 
knew  before  that  you  were  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes." 

Enough  then  must  already  be  known 
by  those  who  have  paid  the  least  attentioo 
to  the  subject,  to  show  that  individuals 
now  under  temptation  are  not  likely  to 
save  themselves,  and  that  if  any  thing  ef- 
fectual  remains  to  be  done  to  save  them, 
it  must  be  by  the  combined  and  benevo- 
lent  effijrts  of  the  sober  part  of  the  com- 
munity. There  must  in  fact  be  a  dedded 
barrier  formed  against  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  career  of  intemperance,  and 
that  must  be  by  a  society  of  persons 
stronger  than  themselves.     *<It  would  be 
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too  much/'  observes  the  enlightened 
Thomas  Spencer,  "  to  expect  one  individ- 
ual philanthropist  to  work  out  the  refer- 
mation  of  the  drunkard  ;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  an  individual  drunkard  would 
have  courage  to  stand  alone  as  an  abstain. 
er,  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  companions. 
But  if  a  society  were  formed  of  benevo- 
lent men,  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and  if 
the  enslaved  victims  could  be  encouraged 
by  the  influence  of  example  to  break  off 
their  yoke,  and  burst  their  bonds,  then 
then  would  philanthropy  have  a  cheering 
prospect  of  enlarged  success;  and  then 
might  the  master  evil  of  intemperance  be 
gradually  destroyed.  Such  a  society  has 
been  formed — it  is  the  Total  Abstinence  So- 
detyJ" 

That  such  a  society,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  strong  habits  and  stronger  inclinations 
of  mankind,  has  not  only  been  formed, 
but  has  prospered  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  we  have  abundant  proof.  I 
quote  from  a  record  of  what  has  been  done 
in  America,  as  well  as  what  has  been  ef- 
fected nearer  home.  I  quote  from  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance Society,  where  it  is  stated  that  at 
that  time  in  America  more  than  8000 
temperance  societies  had  been  formed, 
containing  it  was  thought  more  than 
1,500,000  members,  more  than  4000  dis- 
tilleries had  been  stopped,  and  more  than 
8000  merchants  had  ceased  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  and  many  of  them  had  ceased  to 
sell  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  also 
upwards  of  1200  vessels  then  sailed  from 
American  ports,  in  which  no  intoxicating 
liquors  were  used. 

The  next  statement  I  shall  transcribe  is 
one  of  a  still  more  cheering  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  touches  the  patriot  hearts  of 
Britain,  by  approaching  more  closely  her 


beloved  shores.  It  is  contained  in  the  ex- 
cellent summary  of  temperance  proceed- 
ings conveyed  by  the  first  address  of  the 
National  Society,  which  I  would  earnest- 
ly recommend  to  the  attention  of  every 
reader. 

<<At  the  <  Great  National  Banquet' 
which  lately  took  place  in  Dublin,  Lord 
Morpeth,  after  giving  particulars  of  the 
return  of  outrages  reported  in  the  con- 
stabulary office,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  since  1836  they  had  diminished  one 
third,  proceeded  to  remark,  that  'of  the 
heaviest  offences,  such  as  homicides,  out- 
rages upon  the  person,  assaults  with  at- 
tempt to  murder,  aggravated  assaults, 
cutting  and  maiming,  there  were 

In  1837, 12,096 

1838, 11,058 

1839, 1,077 

1840, 173 

Facts  like  these  require  no  comment ;  the 
mere  abstinence  from  one  article  of  bev- 
erage has  done  more  in  two  or  three  years 
to  diminish  crime,  than  could  ever  be  ac- 
complished by  all  the  powers  of  legisla- 
ture, the  activity  of  police,  and  the  horrors 
of  military  force.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
diminution  of  crime  alone,  that  we  see  the 
cheering  and  happy  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation  in  Ireland.  The  returns 
of  the  savings  bank  prove  that  improvi- 
dence has  diminished,  while  domestic  com- 
fort, intelligence,  and  wealth  have  rapidly 
increased. 

"The  depositors  in  the  savings  bank 
were,  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
1838,7,264;  1839,7,433;  1840,8,953; 
1841,  9,585;  while  in  1842,  the  increase 
is  still  greater:  and  it  is  stated,  that  at 
one  of  the  branches  of  these  valuable  in- 
stitutions, the  pressure  of  depositors  was 
so  great,  that  the  committee  had  to  open 
the  bank  another  evening  in  the  week. 
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We  find,  too,  that  this  prudent  provision 
for  future  wants  has  not  prevented  a  large 
and  rapid  increase  of  present  domestic 
comfort  and  home  enjoyment,  for  in  the 
report  of  the  Waterford  Temperance  So- 
ciety, it  is  stated,  that  *  In  the  city  and 
suburbs  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds*  worth  of  value  in  the 
cottages  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  clothes 
and  furniture,  over  and  above  what  they 
possessed  two  years  ago,  besides  a  con- 
siderable  increase  of  lodgments  in  the 
savings  bank,  made  principally  by  the 
working  classes.  The  healthy  state  of 
the  city  during  this  inclement  year,  and 
the  last  report  of  the  fever  hospital,  speak 
loudly  in  favor  of  the  cause.  We  may 
add  a  recent  testimony  from  the  same 
quarter,  which  appears  in  a  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Waterford,  addressed  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Waterford  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society,  and  dated  the  21st  of 
October,  1842. 

<  My  Dear  Sir— 

*  My  period  of  magisterial  office,  now 
on  the  eve  of  closing,  has  aflbrded  me 
many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  temperance  system,  and  of  esti- 
mating the  advantages  it  confers  on  the 
community  at  large. 

'  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  since  the 
temperance  movement,  the  actual  amount 
of  crime  in  this  city  has  been  considerably 
diminished,  and  that  comfort^  happiness, 
and  plenty  supply  the  place  of  wretched- 
ness and  destitution,  once  unhappily  so 
prevalent,  I  say  the  fact  is  notorious,  be- 
cause the  diminished  duties  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  of  the  judges  of  assizes,  amply 
testify  to  its  truth,  and  in  my  professional 
capacity  as  a  medical  man,  I  can  fully  hear 
out  the  advantages  of  the  total  abstinence 
system.     In  the  Leper  Hospital,  (general 


infirmary  of  the  city,)  over  the  medical 
and  surgical  departments  of  which  I  pre- 
side,  as  senior  medical  officer,  the  number 
of  casualties  admitted  has  recently  dimin- 
ished.  In  particular,  I  may  mention,  that 
formerly  we  had  constant  applications  for 
the  admission  of  women  seriously  injured 
by  their  brutal  husbands  when  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  I  feel  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  not  a  single  instance  has 
presented  itself  iliis  current  year.  This 
single  fact  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
domestic  happiness  conferred  by  temper- 
ance. Some  pledge-breakers  have  been 
brought  before  me,  but  it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  and  of  congratulation  to  ev- 
ery lover  of  morality  and  good  order,  to 
observe  that  the  system  has  been  so  gen- 
erally and  steadily  adhered  to,  and  that  a 
people  so  notorious  for  intemperate  habits, 
should  now  be  proverbial  for  the  very  re- 
verse ;  but  bright  as  is  the  dawn,  I  beliere 
that  it  is  only  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter 
day,  for  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we 
now  witness  the  entire  extent  of  the  boon 
which  the  temperance  system  is  capable 
of  conferring.  The  rising  generation,  I 
anticipate,  will  be  benefited  by  it  even 
more  largely  than  the  present ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  temperance  pledge  will  be  handed 
down  to  distant  ages,  the  memorial  of  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  country. 
<  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 
'Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
'Thomas  L.  Mackeset, 
'Mayor  of  Waterford.' 

"  Sir  B.  Morris  and  Captain  Newport, 
two  of  the  magistrates  who  attended  the 
total  abstinence  meeting  when  the  above 
letter  was  read,  most  fully  confirmed  the  „ 
statements  it  contained.     We  might  pro-  J 
ceed  to  prove,  from  the  increased  number  j 
of  reading-rooms  and  schools,  and  from  | 
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the  rapid  extension  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, that  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people  is  keeping  pace  with  their  moral 
and  physical  improvement.  Indeed,  the 
whole  picture  which  Ireland  now  presents 
of  the  delightful  proofs  of  temperance 
reformation,  may  well  rouse  the  feeling 
of  astonishment,  that  more  should  he  re- 
quired  to  induce  any  individual  to  support 
by  his  example  so  simple  and  effectual  a 
means  of  securing  such  an  amount  of 
public  and  private  good." 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  encour- 
aging  facts,  and  the  strong  evidence  they 
bring  along  with  them  that  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  at  large,  one 
thing  is  still  wanting  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  benevolent  institution ;  and  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  co-operation  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  especially  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  community.  Happily  for  this 
cause  it  has  prospered,  and  we  trust,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  will  continue  to  pros- 
per, even  should  such  co-operation  still  be 
withheld ;  nor  can  we  fear  its  failure 
while  the  comparatively  few  individuals 
of  this  class,  who  have  already  given  it 
their  sanction,  remain  to  be  its  able,  zeal- 
ous,  and  consistent  advocates. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  encouraging  feature 
ID  the  aspect  of  this  interesting  subject, 
that  those  who  have  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  total  abstinence — those  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  consistent  and 
organized  body,  purely  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-crcatures,  have  been  chiefly 
individuals  in  the  lower  walks  of  life — 
hard-working  men,  and  industrious  wo- 
men, who  could  ill  aflbrd  to  lose  one  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  indulgence, 
and,  perhaps,  had  no  other  to  give  up. 
Had  the  case  been  otherwise — had  en- 
lightened   men    and    influential    women 


come  forward  in  the  first  instance  to  rec- 
ommend this  system  to  others,  by  adopting 
it  themselves,  it  is  probable  we  should 
have  felt  less  confidence  in  the  great 
moral  power  which  is  now  at  work.  It 
is  probable  we  should  have  trusted  more 
to  our  political  economists,  our  public 
speakers,  and  our  ministers  of  religion, 
and  when  they  failed  in  the  consistency 
of  their  example,  the  working  classes 
might  have  failed  with  them.  We  might 
have  thought,,  too,  that  the  prospect  was  a 
mere  chimera  which  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  But  as  the  subject  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  consideration,  it  bears 
an  impress  more  than  human ;  for  what 
but  the  Spirit  of  Grod  could  have  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  tho\isands 
among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  to  conceive  a 
project  at  once  so  vast  in  its  extent,  so 
pure  in  its  operation,  yet  so  rich  in  its 
benevolence  and  love  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

PUBLIC    OBJECTIONS    TO  JOINING  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE  SOCIETY. 

We  must,  however,  still  speak  with  re- 
gret of  that  want  of  co-operation  in  the 
temperance  reformation,  which  prevails 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as 
well  as  among  religious  professors  gener- 
ally ;  and  we  do  this  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  desirableness  of  rendering  the  tem- 
perance society  itself  as  respectable  as  it 
can  be  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Were  the  victims  rescued  from  intemper- 
ance,  by  the  same  means,  and  at  the  same 
time  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  they  would  know  that  to  endure  the 
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scorn,  and  the  persecution  of  men,  was  a 
part  of  the  discipline  to  which,  as  faithful 
followers  of  their  blessed  Master,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  submit.  But  in  the 
ranks  of  intemperance  we  have  to  do  with 
human  beings  upon  whom  this  wrong 
knowledge  has  never  operated,  and  we 
must,  consequently,  adapt  our  means  to 
the  condition  of  man  in  such  a  state.  We 
must  consider,  too,  what  is  in  human  na- 
ture— ^what  are  its  tendencies,  and  how 
they  are  generally  found  to  operate,  in  or- 
der  that  wo  may  not  require  of  it  cfibrts 
beyond  its  power  to  maintain.  We  must, 
consequently,  not  expect  that  a  number 
of  men,  whom  the  vice  of  intemperance 
has  already  consigned  to  the  deepest  de- 
gradation, will  arise  of  themselves  and 
unite  into  a  distinct  body,  thus  tacitly  de- 
claring before  the  world  who  and  what 
they  have  been.  Yet,  even  if  so  great  a 
miracle  as  this  should  be  effected,  what 
then  would  become  of  that  still  greater 
number  who  have  not  yet  wholly  fallen — 
who  are  still  struggling  against  tempta- 
tion,  and  whose  situation  at  once  inspires 
us  with  more  of  pity,  and  of  hope.  These, 
of  all  persons,  would  be  the  last  to  join 
such  a  degraded  and  stigmatized  society 
as  one  composed  exclusively  of  reformed 
drunkards  ;  and  it  is  for  such  as  these — 
the  tempted,  the  wavering,  and  the  still- 
respected  and  beloved,  that  I  would  im- 
plore  the  consideration  of  those  individu- 
als among  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community,  who  have  hitlierto  stood  aloof 
from  the  question  altogether,  or  who  have 
treated  it  with  contempt.  But  more  earn- 
estly still  I  would  implore  the  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  this  cause,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men.  "  If  your  name  had  not 
been  there,"  said  a  reformed  drunkard  to 


his  minister,  "  I  never  should  have  been 
a  member  of  a  temperance  society." 

There  must  be  some  powerfully  opera- 
ting  reason  why  individuals,  who  esteem 
it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  come 
forward  in  every  other  good  cause,  should 
be  so  backward  in  this.  It  cannot  surely 
be  unwillingness  to  submit  to  a  mere  per- 
sonal  privation;  for  were  this  the  case, 
it  would  show  at  once  that  their  own  per- 
sonal indulgence  was  esteemed  of  more 
importance,  than  the  saving  of  their  fel- 
low creatures  from  one  of  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  Oh!  but  their  health — they 
have  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  agree  with 
them.  They  had  a  cough,  or  a  fit  of  rheu- 
matism, or  a  weakness  of  the  throat,  dur- 
ing  the  short  time  they  abstained !  Kind, 
Christian  friends,  warm-hearted,  devoted, 
and  zealous  laborers  for  the  good  of  the 
community!  how  oflen  have  the  roost 
delicate  and  feeble  among  you  gone  forth 
on  errands  of  mercy,  in  the  summer's 
heat,  and  in  the  winter's  cold  ?  gone  forth, 
too,  at  times  when,  had  a  ph3rsician  been 
consulted,  he  would  have  pronounced  the 
act  a  dangerous,  or  at  least  an  injurious 
one.  How  oflen  has  the  faithful  minister 
stood  up  to  preach,  or  visited  the  poor  and 
comfortless  abodes  of  his  people,  at  the 
risk  of  a  headache,  a  sore  throat,  or  damp 
feet?  How  often  has  the  father  oft 
family  called  together  hi^  household  for 
evening  worship,  when,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  personal  benefit,  he  would  have  been 
better  laid  upon  a  couch  of  rest  ?  How 
often  has  the  tender  mother,  shrouding 
herself  from  the  angry  storm,  penetrated 
into  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  to  dispense 
to  them  more  than  the  bread  of  this  life  ? 
Do  not  mock  us  then  with  the  assertion 
that  you  are  willing,  but  afraid.  We  are 
incapable  of  believing  it,  when  we  witness : 
daily  on  your  part  such  noble  acts  of  mag- 
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naoimity,  of  faith,  and  love.  No,  you  are 
not  willing,  and  the  only  justifiable  rea- 
son  that  can  be  assigned  for  your  unwill- 
ingncss  is,  that  you  are  not  yet  fully  per- 
suaded in  your  own  minds  that  the  thing 
itself  is  good.  Here,  then,  occurs  a  very 
important  question — are  you  in  a  state  of 
willingness  to  be  persuaded?  Are  you 
making  it  a  subject  of  prayer,  that,  if 
really  your  duty,  you  may  see  that  it  is 
so  ?  Are  you  doing  this,  or  are  you  put- 
ting the  thought  far  from  you,  as  not  wor- 
thy  to  be  entertained  by  one  whose  office 
is  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  exhort ;  but 
not  to  exemplify  a  personal  instance  of 
self-denial,  practised  entirely  upon  the 
strength  of  that  love  which  sent  a  Saviour 
into  the  world,  and  which  remains  to  be 
the  surest  test  by  which  his  disciples  are 
known  on  earth. 

But  in  addition  to  the  ministers,  and 
other  direct  advocates  of  religious  truth, 
there  is  a  vast  proportion  of  the  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community  who  care  for 
none  of  these  things ;  yet  whose  influ- 
ence, if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  temper- 
ance, instead  of  accumulating,  as  it  does 
at  present,  on  the  opposite  side,  would  at 
once  afibrd  the  most  decided  and  efficient 
help  to  those  who  are  now  sorely  tempted, 
wavering,  and  about  to  fall.  If,  for  in- 
stance, in  any  of  our  large  towns,  men 
of  importance  and  wealth — men  who 
take  a  leading  part  both  in  business  and 
society — men  who  originate  and  forward 
great  public  measures,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  sociability  of  ration- 
al and  agreeable  amusements — ^if  such 
men  would,  in  any  considerable  number, 
give  their  names  and  their  advocacy  to 
the  temperance  cause,  they  would  raise 
at  once  a  glorious  banner  of  encourage- 
ment and  of  hope,  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  tempted  and  weak  of  all  classes. 


but  more  especially  young  men,  who  are 
most  frequently  assailed  by  this  insidious 
and  malignant  enemy,  would  bind  them- 
selves, by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  to 
abstain.  It  would  then  be  no  stigma 
either  to  youth  or  age.  It  would  cease 
to  be  either  singular  or  disgraceful ;  and 
he,  over  whom  his  mother's  heart  was 
yearning — with  whom  his  father  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  would  then  be  able  to 
pass  over  to  the  side  of  safety,  without 
any  other  individual  knowing  that  he  had 
ever  been  otherwise  than  safe. 

And  how  many  parents  at  this  very 
time  would  give  the  whole  of  their  world- 
ly possessions  to  purchase  the  protection 
and  attractiveness  of  such  a  society  for 
their  sons!  But  let  me  ask  them  a  seri- 
ous  question.  Fathers !  have  you  come 
forward  and  signed  your  names  by  way 
of  laying  the  first  stone  in  this  great  bul- 
wark to  preserve  your  family,  and  your 
country?  Mothers!  I  dare  not  ask  of 
you.  Let  shame  and  confusion  cover  us, 
that  we  should  have  seen  all  that  is  trans- 
piring more  or  less  remotely  in  connec- 
tion with  every  British  home,  that  we 
should  have  marked  the  growing  curse 
upon  our  own  household  hearth,  and  yet 
should  so  long  have  refused  to  deny  our- 
selves the  tempting  draught,  which  we 
knew  was  one  of  death  to  those  we  loved. 
Yes,  I  must  ask  of  you,  kind-hearted 
mothers  of  England,  why  in  this  instance 
you  are  guilty  of  a  cruelty  so  great  ? 
Would  you  not  strip  from  your  delicate 
limbs  the  garment  of  pride  to  clothe  that 
beloved  one  ?  Would  you  not  share  with 
him  your  last  morsel  of  bread,  even  if  it 
lefl  you  famishing?  Would  you  not 
give  him  the  draught  of  water  brought  to 
cool  your  burning  fever  ?  And  will  you 
— can  you— dare  you  persist  in  a  system 
of  self-indulgence,   which,  though  inno* 
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cent  to  you,  may  endanger  both  his  tem- 
poral and  eternal  happiness  ? 

I  repeat,  there  must  be  some  powerful 
cause  which  such  individuals  do  not  tell, 
operating;  in  such  cases  against  their  act- 
ing a  more  decided  and  a  more  generous 
part.  There  must  be  some  cause.  Can 
it  be  their  own  love  of  the  indulgence  ? 
If  so,  it  is  high  time  it  was  given  up,  for 
their  safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  others. 
Indeed  it  is  chiefly  in  cases  like  these, 
that  we  are  made  to  see  the  entire  reason- 
ableness of  the  system  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  for  if  the  indulgence  be  easily 
resigned,  a  very  slight  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  connection  with  our  duty  to 
others,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
give  it  up.  While,  if  it  be  difficult  to  re- 
sign, it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  our- 
selves in  danger,  and  our  motives  for 
self-denial  are  thus  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  mixing  with  society,  one  of  the  most 
openly  avowed  and  most  frequent  objec- 
tions to  joining  the  ranks  of  total  absti- 
nence, is  that  already  alluded  to,  a  regard 
for  personal  health,  originating  in  the  mis- 
taken but  popular  belief,  that  such  stimu- 
lants are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  persons 
who  argue  in  this  manner  as  regards 
themselves,  are  invariably  such  as  suffer 
from  some  malady,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary,  and  sometimes  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  maladies,  which  they  still  persist 
in  asserting  that  they  use  stimulating  bev- 
erages for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing. 
Now  if  such  persons  drank  wine,  or  beer, 
or  spirits,  or  all  three,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  in  perfect  health,  I  confess  they 
would  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  tem- 
perance cause;  but  with  them  it  is  al- 
ways "my"  gout,  "my"  rheumatism,  *^my^^ 


want  of  digestion,  or  "  my"  general  debil- 
ity,  on  account  of  which  this  potent  medi- 
cine  is  taken,  but  which,  by  their  own 
showing,  it  has  hitherto  proved  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  remove. 

Without  entering  generally  upon  the 
question  of  health,  a  question  which  has 
been  circumstantially  examined  by  judges 
more  able  than  myself,  and  in  relatkm  to 
which  many  important  and  interesting 
facts  are  now  laid  before  the  public,  tend, 
ing  clearly  to  prove,  that,  instead  of  suf- 
fering  from  total  abstinence,  most  persons 
by  whom  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  have  ex- 
perienced not  only  no  injury  to  their 
health,  but  considerable  benefit ;  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  my  own  experience, 
which  may  possibly  derive  additional 
weight  from  the  circumstance  of  my  hav. 
ing  been,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  an 
obstinate  disbeliever  in  the  efficacy  of 
temperance  principles  to  effect  any  lasting 
or  extensive  good ;  while  of  all  respecta- 
ble societies,  that  for  the  promotion  of  to- 
tal abstinence — that  which  I  now  esteem 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  advocate, 
would  have  been  most  repulsive  to  my 
feelings  to  join.  Indeed,  such  was  my 
contempt  for  the  system  altogether,  that  I 
oflen  pronounced  it  to  be  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently asserted  my  belief,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  likely  than  the  restraint  of 
a  public  pledge  to  create  an  immediate  in- 
clination to  break  it. 

For  two  years — ^years  I  may  say  of  to- 
tal ignorance  on  this  point,  during  which 
I  took  no  pains  to  make  myself  better  in- 
formed, I  treated  the  subject  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  whenever  it  was  brought 
under  my  notice.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect  before 
the  world  in  general,  and  facts  were  too 
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powerful  in  its  favor  to  be  disputed.  By 
d^rees  it  began  also  to  assume  with  me 
somewhat  more  of  a  personal  character. 
I  could  not  see  how  I  was  right  while  in- 
dulging  in  what  was  so  fearfully  destruc- 
tive to  others,  and  to  some  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved.  Yet  such  was  the  force 
of  habit ;  such  my  willingness  to  believe 
what  doctors  told  me,  that  wine  was  ne- 
cessary to  my  health,  at  that  time  far 
from  good ;  and  such,  also,  was  my  de- 
pendence upon  stimulants,  for  increasing 
the  strength  of  which  I  often  felt  miserably 
in  want,  that  three  years  more  elapsed 
before  I  had  the  resolution  to  free  myself 
practically,  entirely,  and  I  now  trust,  fi)r. 
ever,  from  the  slavery  of  this  dangerous 
habit 

Four  years  of  total  abstinence  from  ev- 
ery  thing  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  it  has 
now  been  my  happy  lot  to  experience; 
and  if  the  improvement  in  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  increase  of  my  strength 
during  that  time,  be  any  proof  in  favor  of 
the  practice,  I  am  one  of  those  who  ought 
especially  to  thank  God  for  the  present, 
and  take  courage  for  the  future. 

Like  many  other  women,  and  especially 
those  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  active  exertion,  I  was,  while  in  the 
habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  health,  sub- 
ject to  almost  constant  suffering  from  a 
mysterious  kind  of  sinking,  which  rendered 
me  at  times  wholly  unfit  either  for  mental 
or  bodily  effort,  but  which  I  always  found 
to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My 
spirits,  too,  partook  of  the  malady,  fori 
was  equally  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
which  also  were  relieved,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  same  remedies.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  I  have  now  entirely  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  such  remedies,  I 
have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  dis- 
tressing sensations  of  sinking  and  exhaust- 


ion; and  I  say  this  with  thankfulness, 
because  I  consider  such  ailments  infinitely 
more  trying  than  absolute  pain.  That  time 
of  the  day  at  which  it  is  frequently  recom- 
mended  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bis- 
cuit, I  now  spend  as  pleasantly  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  without 
either ;  and  when  fatigued  by  wholesome 
exercise,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  exhaustion  above  alluded  to,  I 
want  nothing  more  than  rest  or  food,  and 
have  not  a  symptom  remaining  of  what  I 
used  to  experience  when  I  felt  occasion- 
ally as  if  my  life  was  ebbing  away.  Thus 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  my  own  mind, 
and  by  my  own  experience,  confirming  as 
it  does  the  testinnony  of  many  able  and 
important  judges,  that  the  very  medicine 
we  take  in  this  manner  to  give  us  strength, 
does  in  reality  produce  an  increase  of 
faintness,  lassitude,  and  general  debility. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  further  to 
add,  that  the  four  years  of  abstinence  I 
have  already  passed,  have  been  marked 
by  no  ordinary  degree  of  vicissitude,  and 
something  more  than  an  average  share  of 
mental  and  bodily  exertion  ;  but  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  health  or  in  sick- 
ness, in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  I  have  never 
really  felt  the  want  of  the  stimulants  above 
alluded  to ;  and  I  am  now  led  into  this 
lengthened  detail  of  my  own  experience, 
purely  from  the  hope,  that,  by  adding 
facts  to  arguments,  and  facts  in  which  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  I  may  encourage  oth- 
ers to  make  the  same  experiment.  It  is  true 
that  any  little  ailment  I  may  still  retain, 
even  the  slightest  ache  or  pain,  is  always 
attributed  by  some  of  my  friends  to  a  want 
of  the  stimulus  of  wine ;  but  still  I  believe 
there  are  few  ladies  whose  health,  for  all 
purposes  of  exertion  as  well  as  enjoyment, 
would  bear  any  comparison  with  mine. 

So  much  then  for  the  constitution  of  wo. 
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man,  in  one  instance  out  of  the  many  in 
which  the  experiment  of  total  abstinence 
has  been  tried  with  success ;  nor  has  the 
constitution  of  man  been  found  less  capa- 
ble of  bearing  this  privation.  Indeed,  my 
personal  testimony  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
supported by  that  of  one,  who,  before  tem- 
perance societies  were  tliought  of,  and  in 
a  distant  and  a  different  clime,  was  first 
led  to  the  adoption  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, purely  from  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  semi-barbarous  people  over  whose  hab- 
its,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  example 
powerfully  operated.  He  was  then  con- 
vinced, that  if  others  who  had  less  power 
of  self-restraint  than  himself,  could  not 
use  this  indulgence  without  excess,  it  was 
right  for  him,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  to 
give  it  up  altogether.  On  returning  to 
England,  however,  he  adopted,  under 
medical  advice,  the  habits  of  society  in 
this  respect,  until  the  temperance  question 
was  presented  to  his  mind  in  all  its  serious 
importance ;  and  it  is  under  a  system  of 
total  abstinence,  not  recommended  by  his 
medical  advisers,  that,  afler  a  lingering 
and  distressing  illness,  he  now  enjoys  the 
blessing  of  renovated  health. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  question  of 
health  alone,  that  I  am  prepared  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  weak  of  my  own  sex  who 
may  be  anxious,  but  afraid,  to  make  the 
experiment ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  the  sen- 
sitive but  ollen  wounded  mind  of  woman, 
which,  more  than  her  feeble  body,  places 
her  under  the  power  of  this  temptation.  I 
know  that  it  is  too  frequently  her  difficult 
part  to  live  in  one  world  of  interest,  and 
to  act  in  another ;  I  know  that  in  society 
she  is  often  imperatively  called  upon  to 
be  agreeable,  when  the  power  to  be  sojs 
wanting ;  and  I  know,  too,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  human  life  which  to  her  are  like 
the  falling  of  a  deep  cold  wave  upon  the 


heart,  from  which  it  sweeps  away  all  other 
thoughts  and   feelings.     I    know  also  it 
sometimes  happens,  tliat  all  this  has  to  be 
concealed  beneath  a  smooth  and  smiling 
brow;    that   the   thoughts  thus  scattered 
have  to  be  called  back  for  practical  and  iro-  i 
mediate  use ;  while  a  manner  disengaged, 
a  frank  and  cordial  greeting  to  indifferent 
friends,  and  a  free  and  cheerful  tone  given  ; 
to  general  conversation,  are  the  contribu- 1; 
tions  she  is  expected   to  pay  to  society—  I 
the  duties  in  which  she  must  not  fail.    I  I 
speak  not  of  distinguished  individuals—  ;| 
theirs  is  even  a  heavier  tax  than  this.    I  j 
speak  of  what  we  are  all  subject  to,  in 
such  cases,  for  instance,  as  that  of  vi»ting 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  has  invited  t 
party  to  meet  us.     It  is  possible  that,  be- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  party,  a  temporary 
indisposition    may  have    disqualified  us  < 
from  entertaining  others ;  or  a  letter  with 
tidings  sad  to  us,  may  have  been  put  into  1 
our  hands  ;  or  a  thousand  things  may  have  | 
happened,  any  one  of  which  may  have  j 
been  sufficient  to  sink  the  heart  of  woman,  i 

Now  in  this  simple  and  familiar  in- ' 
stance,  I  believe  we  shall  all  be  able  to  j 
recognise  one  out  of  many  cases,  in  which  ' 
women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  have  re- 1 
course  to  artificial  stimulus  in  order  to  || 
support  them,  as  they  think,  crediiahly^he-  j 
fore  their  friends ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  as  ■, 
this  they  yield  to  the  temptation  of  taking  || 
only  a  single  glass  beyond  what  is  ooo-  ' 
sistent  with  their  safety,  how  often,  amidst 
the  variable  lights  and  shadows  of  human 
experience,  must  their  safety  be  endanger- 
ed from  the  same  cause ! 

I  speak  then  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  trials  which  beset  the  path  of  woman, 
feelingly  and  experimentally ;  and  still  I 
would  say — fear  not.  One  single  eflbrt 
conscientiously  and  promptly  made,  will 
enable  you  to  pass  through  all  the  duties 
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of  social  intercourse  better  without  such 
stimulants,  than  with  them.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  effort 
is  easily  made.  We  forget  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  when  we  call  it  easy; 
but  I  will  say,  that  the  difficulty  is  all  in 
anticipation,  and  in  the  lengthened  drag- 
ging out  of  a  half-formed  purpose.  Two 
years  of  trial  I  myself  endured  in  this 
manner,  before  my  resolution  was  fully 
carried  out ;  but  no  sooner  was  an  entire 
surrender  made  of  inclination  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  than  all  temptation  vanished,  all 
trial  was  at  an  end ;  while  the  act  of  total- 
ly  abstaining  became  so  perfectly  easy, 
as  to  call  forth  no  other  feelings  than  those 
of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  I  was  thus  en- 
abled,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  share  in 
the  self-denials  of  the  tempted,  and  the  pri- 
vations  of  the  poor. 

Afler  all,  however,  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  no  subject  should  be  pressed, 
when  it  touches  upon  the  health  of  others. 
For  ourselves  we  may  judge  and  act ;  but 
for  no  other  human  being  of  competent 
mind  have  we  a  right  to  lay  down  the  law, 
because  no  less  various  than  the  minds 
and  the  characters  of  mankind,  are  the 
bodly  ailments  under  which  they  suffer, 
and  the  remedies  which  they  consequently 
require.  Medical  advice  too  must  of\en 
be  consulted,  and  when  it  is,  the  rules  of 
the  temperance  society  fully  recognise  its 
right  to  be  obeyed.  But  still  I  would  ask 
for  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  for  that  of 
religious  duty,  a  candid,  serious,  and  im- 
partial consideration  ;  and  more  especially 
where  the  experiment  is  made,  that  it 
should  be  made  fairly.  If  your  abstinence 
is  not  entire,  the  experiment  is  far  indeed 
from  being  a  fair  one ;  for  so  long  as  the 
habit  of  taking  even  a  little  is  kept  up,  the 
inclination  to  take  more  is  kept  up  also, 
and  consequently  the  trial  and  the  difficul- 


ty remain.  If  also,  during  the  time  that 
you  abstain,  you  sit  up  late  at  night,  neg- 
lect to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
any  other  manner  fail  to  adopt  the  most 
rational  and  obvious  means  of  preserving 
health,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  experi- 
ment is  a  fair  one ;  more  especially  when, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  every  mala- 
dy occurring  during  this  period  is  charged 
upon  the  newly  formed  habit  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

Here,  then,  I  must  leave  the  subject  of 
health  to  the  private  consideration  of  the 
candid  and  benevolent  reader,  trusting 
that  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  set 
the  question  of  health  in  opposition  to  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  and  bodily  ener- 
gies in  the  furtherance  of  other  charitable 
objects,  will,  at  least,  have  the  fairness 
not  to  draw  back  from  this,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  little  risk  they  may  in- 
cur in  the  way  of  mere  personal  comfort 
or  convenience. 

There  are,  however,  other  startling  ob- 
jections besides  that  of  health,  brought 
forward  against  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  especially  by  religious  profes- 
sors, who  are  in  the  habit  of  questioning 
the  desirableness  of  supporting  it,  because 
it  does  not  make  people  religious.  But, 
can  any  thing  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  practice  and  sentiments  of  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  on  other  sub- 
jects, than  this  far-fetched  and  untenable 
argument.  Why,  the  support  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  administration  of  laws, 
do  not  make  people  religious ;  yet,  who 
doubts  the  benefit  they  confer  upon  socie- 
ty? Teaching  people  to  read  docs  not 
make  them  religious ;  yet,  few  in  the  pres- 
ent  day  are  prepared  to  question  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  It  is  a  fact  too 
evident  to  need  assertion,  that  the  habitu- 
ally  intemperate  man  is  not  in  a  condition 
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either  to  read  his  Bible,  or  to  pray ;  and 
that  owing  to  his  selfish  indulgence,  and 
the  consequent  destitution  of  his  family, 
the  wives  and  children  of  such  persons 
are,  in  vast  numbers,  too  ragged  and  for- 
lorn  to  be  able  to  attend  any  place  of  pub- 
lic worship,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
any  means  of  instruction.  It  is  something 
then,  and  the  serious  and  charitable  por- 
tion of  the  community  know  it  to  be  some- 
thing, to  put  the  drunkard  in  a  situation 
to  be  able  to  read  his  Bible  and  to  pray — 
to  be  dbh  to  listen  to,  and  understand  those 
truths  upon  which  his  happiness  hereafter 
depends — ^to  be  able  also,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  so 
that  they  too  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  and  join  in  the  privileges  of 
public  worship.  More  than  this,  the  tem- 
perance society  makes  no  pretension  to  do. 
By  the  universal  sufirago  of  its  members, 
a  law  is  passed  among  themselves  for  the 
physical  and  moral  benefit  of  the  whole 
body;  and  if,  as  we  are  well  assured, 
there  is  a  vast  and  cheering  number  from 
among  the  reclaimed,  who  have  not  rested 
satisfied  with  a  mere  physical  and  moral 
reformation,  but  have  aflerwards  been 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  we  claim  for  the  temper- 
ance society  no  further  merit  in  this  great 
work,  than  that  of  having  first  restored  to 
them  the  healthy  action  of  their  mental 
powers,  so  that  they  might  listen  to  in- 
struction clothed  and  in  their  rigkl  minds. 
We  presume  not  to  suppose  that  in  the 
resources  of  Divine  mercy  there  are  not 
means  of  sufficient  potency  to  reclaim  the 
most  abject  and  abandoned  of  human  be- 
ings, without  the  instrumentality  of  his 
fellow-man ;  nor  do  we  dispute  that  if  the 
words  of  the  faithful  minister  could  reach 
the  ear  and  the  understanding  of  the  vic- 
tim of  intemperance,  he  would  stand,  as  to 


the  means  of  conversion,  on  the  same  €»(• 
ing  with  the  victims  of  every  other  vice. 
But  the  difference  between  him  and  otherg, 
and  that  which  places  him  beyond  the 
pale  of  religbus  influence,  is  the  &ct  that 
he  cannot  hear, — that  his  understanding 
is  incapacitated,  and,  consequently,  that 
his  heart  is  sealed.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  must  first  awake  the  sleeping 
man,  before  you  can  make  him  understand 
that  his  life  is  in  danger ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  temperance  society  pio- 
fcsses,  hopes,  and  trusts  to  effect. 

"  We  can  appeal  to  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  says  the  address 
already  quoted,  "  who  have  made  exten- 
sive inquiries  of  their  brother  clergymen, 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  reclaimed  from  drunkenness  under 
their  ministry,  and  it  is  confidently  assert- 
ed as  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  that  not 
one  clergymen  in  twenty,  afler  all  their 
years  of  labor  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
parish,  can  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a 
person  in  ordinary  health  being  reclaimed 
from  this  particular  sin.*  And  yet  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  can  point  to  thou- 
sands of  instances  in  which,  in  a  few 
short  years,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
temperance  pledge,  the  temptation  has 
been  overcome,  and  the  victim  reclaimed. 
But  more  than  this,  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  raised  from  the  low- 
est depths  of  sin  and  degradation — who 
were  not  long  since  to  be  found  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  blaspheming  the  sacred 
name,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  their  places 
of  worship,  offering  up  their  humble  and 
sincere  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him 


*  This  statement  is  takeo  fitom  *'  An  AdArem 
of  a  Clergyman  to  hio  Brother  Clergymen,**  pub- 
lished  by  the  Church  of  England  Total  Abfti. 
nence  Society,  Tract,  No.  5. 
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who  in  His  mercy  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  so  simple  a  means,  in  bringing  them 
first  to  reflection,  then  to  attend  upon  re- 
ligious worship,  and  finally  to  repentance 
and  saving  faith  in  a  compassionate  Re- 
deemer." 

But  beyond  the  objection  already  stated, 
it  is  often  said,  that  "  we  find  nothing 
about  total  abstinence  in  the  Bible."  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged, as  well  as  that  the  Bible  contains 
nothing  about  public  schools,  particular 
modes  of  worship,  or  Bible  societies  ;  but 
if  it  contains  nothing  about  total  absti- 
nence, it  contains  much  about  temperance, 
and  much  about  excess ;  and  if  the  one 
cannot  be  ensured,  and  the  other  avoided, 
without  total  abstinence,  there  is  nothing 
said  in  the  Bible  to  prevent  this  simple 
and  harmless  alternative  being  resorted 
to. 

I  must  here  be  allowed,  instead  of  of- 
fering any  observations  of  my  own,  to  quote 
from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turn- 
er, vicar  of  Ban  well,  a  short  and  most 
satisfactory  statement  of  what  are  the 
sentiments  '  prevailing  generally  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  among  the  members  of 
the  temperance  society. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  specious  ob- 
jection which  has  been  raised,  that  as 
drunkenness  was  a  sin  known  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  and  he  set 
no  example  of  total  abstinence,  that  con- 
sequently his  example  is  against  us :  nay, 
more,  that  if  it  is  now  insisted  on  as  a 
point  of  Christian  obligation,  it  would  be 
imputing  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  a  fail- 
ure in  their  duty. 

<*In  meeting  this  objection,  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  wines 
of  Judca  were  widely  different  from  the 
intoxicating  liquors  now  causing  so  much 
sin  and   misery  in  our  land.     I  would 


merely  ask  those  who  thus  argue  in  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  having  used  wine, 
whether  it  can  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
many  changes  of  human  society,  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  which  might  make 
what  is  a  most  innocent  habit  at  one  pe- 
riod, a  very  dangerous,  inexpedient,  and 
sinful  one  at  another?  It  was  never 
intended  that  Christ's  example  in  things 
indifferent  (or  not  in  themselves  sinful) 
should  be  thus  applied — it  is  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  it  we  must  use. 
His  example,  in  the  letter,  applies  only  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived;  in  its  spirit, to 
every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed 
in  this  the  period  of  his  earthly  trial. 
Now  drunkenness  in  Judea  was  not  the 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  Gospel,  as  it 
is  at  tliis  moment  in  England ;  it  was  a 
sin  there  comparatively  little  known, 
while  here  it  is  the  leading,  besetting, 
and  almost  overwhelming  one. 

"But  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  must  have  known 
the  mind,  as  well  as  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  his  divine  Master ;  and  do  we 
find  him  urging  that,  because  Christ  ate 
or  drank  any  particular  article,  that  he 
had  therefore  a  right  to  use  it  under  all 
circumstances,  or  that  it  might  not  even 
be  sinful  in  him  to  do  so  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse ;  while  regarding  such  things  as 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves,  he  is 
guided  by  the  effect  which  his  using  them 
may  produce  on  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  fellow-men.  And  such  is  the  appli- 
cation we  make  of  the  Saviour's  conduct, 
believing  that  we  cannot  have  a  better 
judge,  or  a  more  experienced  commenta- 
tor on  all  his  actions,  than  St.  Paul. 

"The  great  principle  which  our  Sa- 
viour gives  us,  and  which  his  whole  ex- 
ample enforces,  as  to  our  conduct  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  to  love  them  as 
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ourselves.  To  bring  His  example  in 
things  indifferent,  so  as  in  any  way  to 
militate  against  this  principle,  must  be 
wrong." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRIVATE    OBJECTIONS,    AND    GENERAL     Elf- 
COUBAGEMENTS. 

Having  glanced  slightly  at  some  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  total  abstinence, 
and  such  as  will  be  found  in  many  of  the 
temperance  publications  more  ably  and 
more  fully  refuted,  we  will  turn  our  at- 
tention to  those  of  a  less  serious  nature, 
though  one  can  hardly  help  suspecting 
that  the  real  root  of  the  matter  lies  in 
some  of  these.  I  will,  therefore,  call 
them  private  objections,  because,  though 
powerful  in  their  operation  u|)on  individ- 
ual conduct,  they  are  not  frequently 
brought  forward  in  public,  nor  made 
grounds  of  objection,  except  in  the  pri- 
vate intercourse  of  life.  To  examine 
these  objections  in  detail,  however,  would 
be  to  collect  together  some  of  the  most 
irrational  modes  of  reasoning,  and  some 
of  the  most  partial  and  unfounded  state- 
ments, which  have  ever  been  laid  before 
the  world.  A  few  only  of  these  I  will 
therefore  point  out,  not  as  being  worthy 
of  refutation,  but  simply  as  proofs  of  the 
unfair  and  superficial  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  too  frequently  treated,  even 
by  persons  who  professedly  hold  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  the  good  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures  at  heart. 

"  What !"  exclaim  the  lovers  of  what 
is  called  good  cheer,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  "  would  you  de- 
ny the  poor  man  his  beer  ?     Do  penance 


as  you  like  yourselves,  but  never  attempt 
to  deprive  a  free-bom  English  laborer 
of  the  roast  beef  and  brown  ale  of  his 
country."  Did  the  English  laborer  al- 
ways manage  to  get  his  roast  beef  along 
with  his  brown  ale,  less  would  perhaps  be 
said  on  the  subject;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  beef  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  advocates  of  total  absti- 
nence therefore  reply,  "  we  deny  the  poor 
laborer  nothing.  He  is  a  free  agent  when 
he  takes  the  temperance  pledge,  and  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  name 
whenever  he  wishes  to  discontinue  the 
practice.  But  we  invite  him,  and  we  do 
this  with  the  most  cordial  desire  to  pro- 1 
mote  his  welfare— we  invite  him  to  ex- 
change his  beer  for  bread,  for  decent 
clothing,  and  for  a  comfortable  and  re- 
spectable home,  all  which  he  has  sacri- 
ficed for  beer  alone.  We  invite  him  to 
give  up  one  article  of  diet,  and  that  not 
an  essential  one,  in  order  that  he  may 
purchase  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  children — in  order  that  he  may 
provide  for  his  family  a  hom6,  give  them 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  lay  up 
a  store  for  seasons  of  sickness,  or  of  old 
age. 

Again,  it  is  said — "  Why  take  up  the 
subject  of  intemperance  in  particular? 
Why  be  so  mightily  concerned  about  that, 
when  so  many  other  kinds  of  reformation 
are  needed  ?"  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
advocates  of  temperance  are  singularly 
negligent  of  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  other  respects ;  and  even  if 
they  should  throw  more  of  their  energy 
and  influence  into  this  cause  than  any 
other,  it  might  surely  be  permitted  them, 
as  well  as  others,  according  to  the  bent  of 
their  own  minds,  or  their  own  views  of 
personal  duty,  to  choose  the  field  of  use- 
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fulness  in  which  to  labor.  In  every 
branch  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  in  all  arts  and  manufactures,  men  are 
not  quarrelled  with,  or  considered  more 
foolish  on  other  points,  because  they  give 
their  time  and  attention  chiefly  to  one  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  or  investigation ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  the  same  in  that  higher 
philosophy  which  has  the  moral  good  of 
mankind  in  view  ?  Why  should  certain 
individuals  not  give  the  energy  of  their 
minds,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence, 
to  the  support  of  schools,  asylums,  or  any 
other  charitable  institution  whatever,  with- 
out being  accused  of  absurdity,  because 
they  do  not  give  an  equal  share  of  atten- 
tion to  every  other  benevolent  institution 
in  the  world  ?  It  would  indeed  require 
that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  supernat- 
ural in  its  vastness  and  its  power,  to  di- 
vide his  attention  equally  among  all  the 
charitable  institutions  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  without  reducii\g  the  operation 
of  his  benevolence  to  little  more  than  the 
mere  bestowment  of  a  passing  thought 
upon  each. 

Then  there  is  another  yery  important 
objection,  and  one  which  must  be  treated 
with  more  gravity,  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  temperance  society 
is  joined  in  by  persons  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, and  even  by  those  of  no  re- 
ligion at  all ;  and  if  they  meet  together 
in  this  society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
less  irrational,  less  disorderly,  and  less 
vicious — why  not  ?  If  a  mighty  river 
should  overflow  its  banks,  and  threaten  to 
inundate  the  land,  should  we  refuse  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  construct  an  em- 
bankment for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back 
the  desolating  waters,  because  here  and 
there  a  man  without  religion,  or  whoso 
religion  diflcred  from  our  own,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  ?     Most  assured- 


ly we  should  not ;  and  if  not  in  a  case  of 
physical  calamity,  how  much  less  ought 
we  to  hesitate  on  the  same  grounds  in 
stemming  that  destructive  tide  of  moral 
evil  which  has  long  been  waging  deadly 
war  against  our  domestic,  social,  and  na- 
tional prosperity  1 — more  especially  since 
it  seems  impossible  that  our  religious  sen- 
timents should  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
compromised  by  pledging  ourselves,  with 
whoever  might  choose  to  join  us,  simply  to 
the  advance  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  raised 
by  some  against  this  very  pledge,  which 
is  called  a  vow,  in  consequence  of  which 
those  who  sign  it  are  supposed  to  be  under 
a  sort  of  bondage,  in  itself  neitlier  ration- 
nal,  agreeable,  nor  altogether  right.  But 
I  must  here  quote  again  on  the  subject 
from  the  societies'  address,  as  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  many  rather  than  of  one. 
It  is  here  observed,  that  "  such  objectors 
do  not  scruple  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lease,  a  deed,  or  a  bill,  dsc. 
Why,  then,  should  they  object  to  sign  an 
agreement  for  their  own  moral  or  physi- 
cal advantage,  or  from  the  higher  motive 
of  benefiting  others?  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  individuals  who  could  ab- 
stain without  signing  any  agreement,  and 
who  may  therefore,  apart  from  any  scru- 
ple, consider  it  of  no  importance  :  let 
such  remember,  however,  t^at  they  ab- 
stain, not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  the  signing 
of  a  pledge  has  proved  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  the  poor  drunkard,  and  been  the 
blessed  means  of  reclaiming  thousands, 
whose  every  previous  effort  to  reform 
without  signing  had  failed ;  why  then 
should  they  object  to  encourage  by  their 
example  that  which  can  do  them  no  harm, 
but  which  has  been,  and  may  still  be  of 
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immense  benefit  to  a  poor  fallen  or  falling 
brother  ?  Let  us  view  the  matter  in  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  great  apostle,  who 
declared,  <  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak, 
that  I  might  gain  the  weak  ;  I  am  made  aU 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  aU  means 
save  some.*  Would  that  this  disinterested 
and  benevolent  spirit  dwelt  in  every  heart, 
and  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
victims  of  intemperance  would  surely  be 
answered  by  discontinuing  the  custom 
which  constantly  sows  the  seed  from  which 
all  their  miseries  spring." 

An  exclusive  regard  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual benefit  is  natural  to  all  human  be- 
ings, and  if  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
injury  to  others,  the  principle  is  certainly 
good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  because,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  old  adage,  "  if  every  one 
would  mend  one,"  the  world  would  soon 
be  better  than  it  is.  Thus  wc  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  observe  that  the  system  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  beverages  is 
gradually  progressing  among  individuals ; 
that  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  refusing 
to  take  wine  in  company,  and  that,  say 
what  men  will,  the  habits  of  the  friends 
of  abstinence  are  obtaining  countenance 
and  credit  from  society  in  general.  No 
one  can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  this,  who 
looks  back  to  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 
while  we  are  well  aware  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  families  by  whom  intemper- 
ance is  now  discouraged  where  it  was 
once  allowed,  would  disdain  the  thought 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  society 
of  total  abstainers,  the  fact  is  very  evident 
that  the  moving  of  this  great  question 
throughout  this  and  other  countries,  and 
the  awakening  of  public  attention  to  so 
important  a  subject,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  increased  regard  for  moderation 
prevailing  in  respectable  families,  and  the 


diminution  of  intemperance  among  the 
people  at  large. 

Good,  however,  as  all  this  unquestioa- 
ably  is,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  a  respectable  society, 
under  the  enoouragenrient  of  which  the 
weak  tfnd  the  tempted  may  find  safetj 
without  disgrace  ;  and  those  who  practise 
only  upon  themselves,  and  weigh  careful- 
ly all  their  own  feelings,  whether  for  or 
against  the  system  as  it  operates  upon  their 
own  health  and  comfort,  know  little  of  the 
enjoyment  of  those  far-stretching  views  of 
benevolence  which  embrace  the  good  of 
the  whole  human  family,  and  which  glance 
over  every  little  symptom  of  personal  in- 
convenience,  as  not  worthy  of  being  thought 
of  for  a  momept,  in  connection  with  so  vast 
and  important  a  scheme  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  fellow-beings  in  the  scale  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness. 

But  again,  as  regards  the  pledge,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
only  considered  binding  so  long  as  the 
name  of  the  individual  remains  enrolled 
among  those  of  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  that  those  who  thus  subscribe  their 
names  to  a  compact  entered  into  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body, 
may  withdraw  them  whenever  they  think 
fit ;  and  the  fact  that  many  persons  do  so  is 
surely  su'Ticient  evidence  of  perfect  liber- 
ty of  choice  and  free  agency  being  allow- 
ed to  all. 

Those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  must  see  that  to  the  tempt- 
ed  the  pledge  is  necessary,  because  it  is 
a  means  exactly  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  check  at  the  only  moment  when  a  check 
can  be  availing — at  the  moment  when  the 
weak  are  hesitating  whether  or  not  they 
will  take  just  a  little;  and  if  those  who 
object  to  the  pledge  would  be  kind  enough 
to  propose  any  more  agreeable  plan  by 
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which  the  same  kind  of  check  could  be 
brought  into  operation  in  an  equally  effi- 
cacious manner,  I  do  not  think  the  friends 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  are  so  wed- 
ded to  their  own  system  as  not  to  be  will- 
ing to  exchange  it  for  a  better. 

It  has  frequently  happened,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fallibility  of  human  reason, 
that  the  first  system  adopted  for  tho  pre- 
vention of  any  particular  kind  of  evil,  or 
the  promotion  of  any  good,  has  not  been 
by  any  means  the  best.  Indeed,  the  very 
defects  of  the  system  in  its  early  operation 
have  awakened  a  spirit  of  opposition,  which 
in  its  turn  has  originated  another  and  a 
better  system  for  carrying  out  the  same 
object.  Thus  we  have  some  of  us  looked 
long  and  earnestly  to  the  avowed  opponents 
of  the  total  abstinence  scheme  of  reforma- 
tion, for  some  other — some  nobler,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  effectual  device, 
for  accomplishing  the  same  great  end  ; 
but  while  all  agree  that  the  object  is  good, 
and  all  desire  that  the  absolute  drunkard 
should  be  reclaimed,  not  one  of  these  en- 
lightened individuals  has  yet  favored  us 
with  a  better  scheme  than  our  own  ;  and 
until  they  do  so,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  go 
on  upon  our  present  plan,  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  what  wo  already  sec  and 
know  of  its  results. 

Of\en  as  the  motives  of  human  beings 
are  mistaken  in  their  transactions  one  with 
another,  often  as  the  actions  of  the  benev- 
olent are  misunderstood,  and  a  mean  or 
selfish  character  assigned  to  feelings  the 
most  noble  and  disinterested,  never  have 
such  motives,  actions,  or  feelings,  been 
more  grossly  misrepresented,  than  in  ref- 
erence to  the  temperance  pledge.  Oh  ! 
could  such  cavillers  be  made  to  believe 
me  when  I  say,  there  are  sensations  of 
thrilling  interest  connected  with  the  sign-  | 
ing  of  this  pledge,  which  heroes  well  might  I 


envy,  and  rich  men  give  their  gold  to  buy. 
Why,  on  that  very  page,  disfigured  by 
the  unskilled  lettering  of  a  ploughman's 
hand,  there  are  tears  of  such  intense  and 
exquisite  delight,  as  unsophisticated  Nature 
weeps  when  her  emotions  are  too  strong 
for  smiles. 

Upon  that  page,  perhaps,  the  fond  and 
faithful  wife  is  gazing,  heedless  of  the 
passing  crowd.  Her  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  dark  ruined  home  she  has  just  lefl 
without  a  hope,  and  to  her  poor  babes,  who, 
weak  with  hunger,  wept  themselves  to 
sleep.  With  borrowed  cloak  to  hide  her 
destitution,  she  stole  out  at  the  dark  hour, 
and  mixing  in  the  crowd,  found  place 
among  her  fellows  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, who  came  at  least  to  Jiear  of  a  strange 
but  simple  plan  for  calling  back  such  wan- 
derers  as  her  husband  long  had  been. 
And  now  she  listens  most  intently,  for  the 
language  is  all  such  as  comes  home  to  her 
experience,  and  is  level  with  her  under- 
standing. The  speaker  must  have  known 
her  case.  He  tells  of  hope !  but  no — 
that  never  can  be  hers !  If  Ae  were  here 
— perhaps — and  then  a  deep,  deep  sigh 
bursts  from  her  lips ;  but  she  listens  still, 
and  more  intently,  to  the  speaker's  moving 
words,  until  her  heart  becomes  too  full ; 
and  she  looks  round  to  see  if  any  among 
her  neighbors — for  of  friends  she  has  none 
lef\ — are  there  to  profit  by  those  words  of 
touching  truth.  What  ails  the  woman  ? 
Whom  has  she  seen  among  the  crowd  ? 
Her  cheek  is  flushed  with  burning  crim- 
son, and  her  eyes  are  bright  with  living 
fire.  It  is — it  must  be  him !  She  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  her  husband's  form,  still 
beautiful  to  her.  Far  back  among  the 
crowd  he  stands  with  folded  arms,  his 
gaze  intent  upon  the  speaker's  face.  No 
smile  of  thoughtless  folly  flits  across  his 
brow,  but  a  deep  earnestness  is  stamped 
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on  every  feature  as  he  gazes  on.     But 
what  is  that  which  moves  him  now  ?     A 
simple  tale  of  woman's  truth.     The  wife 
beholds  him  dash  the  tear-drop  from  his 
eye.     A  gathering  mist  is  in  her  own,  but 
she  forgets  it  all ;  nothing  is  present  with 
her  but  that  other  self^— that  life  in  which 
alone  she  lives.     Alas  !  it  is  all  over :  the 
speaker  ceases,  and  the  company  breaks 
up.     The^wife  waits  anxiously  the  mo- 
ment when  her  husband  shall  withdraw, 
thinking  to  join  him  at  the  door;  yet, 
fearing  to  intrude  too  hastily  upon  his  soft- 
ened feelings,  she  stands  patiently  resign- 
ed, with   folded  arms  upon   her  breast, 
pushed  here  and  there  by  the  receding 
crowd,  no  one  of  whom  takes  note  of  her 
or  hers.     Still  there  is  something  to  be 
done  beside  the  platform  where  the  speak- 
er  stands,  and  numbers  gather  to  the  spot. 
A  book  is  opened — a  pen  is  oflTered — a  kind 
and  friendly  voice  invites  the  company  to 
sign.    Make  way !  the  figure  of  a  man 
advances  from  behind.     Make  way!  for 
wonder  glances  forth   from  every  eye. 
Behind  that  figure  is  a  female  form — a 
shadow — a  pale  faded  thing,  so  feeble  that 
she    cannot  stand,   but  leans   upon   his 
shoulder  with  one  clasping  arm.  "  There  ! 
I  have  signed !"  exclaimed  the  man ;  "  and 
now,  my  wife,  come  h(^e|and  let  us  pray 
to-night."    Stop  but  onl  moment.     What 
a  hand  is  hers!  so  thin,  so  trembling; 
yet  she  grasps  that  pen  as  if  it  were  a  rod 
of  iron,  to  inscribe  deep  words  of  mercy 
in  the  rock  forever.      They    pass  away 
together — that    penniless   and   friendless 
pair,  strong  in  each  other's  truth,  rich  in 
each  other's  love.     ViTeeks  glide  away — 
months— or  perhaps  a  year ;  and  they  are 
seen  together  now,  so  happy !  with  their 
rosy  children,  standing  at  their  cottage 
door — ^their  blazing  fire  and  clean  swept 
hearth,  and  plenteous  table  spread  within. 


Such  are  the  scenes  which  cheer  od 
every  hand  the  laborer  in  the  temperance 
cause,  and  if  this  passing  sketch  convey  a 
slight  idea  of  the  interest  excited  by  sncfa 
scenes,  what  must  be  that  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  family  and  individual  his- 
tory, where  all  things  temporal  and  eter. 
nal  are  at  stake,  and  all  hang  as  it 
were  upon  the  transcript  of  a  single 
name? 

Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  drunkard's 
wife,  sad  though  it  be,  the  only  one  which 
claims  our  sympathy  on  these  occasions. 
The  little  hungry  and  neglected  child  of 
an  intemperate  mother  will  sometimes 
come  alone  to  sign;  the  old  man  with 
gray  hairs,  whose  sons  have  all  gone 
down  before  him,  with  this  curse  upon 
them,  to  untimely  graves.  And  if  noth- 
ing else  affected  us  in  such  cases,  one 
would  suppose  it  might  be  enough  to 
touch  8  heart  of  conunon  mould,  to  think 
only  of  the  poverty  and  destitution  of 
those  who  thus  come  forward  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  what  has  become 
to  them  their  only  means  of  bodily  enjoy- 
ment. We  can  go  home  to  our  abun- 
dance, to  the  cheering  hearth,  the  social 
board,  and  to  all  those  delicate  and  varied 
substitutes  for  gratifying  pampered  appe- 
tite, which  custom  has  sanctioned,  or  in- 
genuity devised.  We  have  all  these,  but 
the  poor  have  nothing — more  especially 
the  intemperate  poor ;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  have  signed  the  pledge,  they  have 
made  what  to  them  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sacrifice  which  duty  could  require ; 
because,  in  proportion  as  they  had  previ- 
ously given  themselves  up  to  the  destruc- 
tive habit  of  existing  upon  stimulants 
alone,  their  homes  had  become  stripped 
of  every  other  source  of  comfort  or  indul- 
gence, and  that  which  was  in  reality  their 
ruin,  had,  in  all  probability,  come  to  be 
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applied  to,  in  order  to  make  them  forget 
that  they  had  nothing  else. 

What  an  effort  then  is  this!  what  a 
sacrifice  for  a  poor  ignorant  man  or  wo- 
man  to  make !  and  what  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  assist  them,  by  making  the 
same  sacrifice  ourselves,  in  kind,  though 
by  no  means  in  degree !  Indeed,  there  is 
something  in  looking  upon  an  assembly 
of  persons  of  this  description — ^in  marking 
the  tearful  eyes  and  faded  cheeks  of  those 
who  are  struggling  against  temptation, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  as  against 
a  mighty  foe ;  there  is  something,  too,  in 
visiting  their  destitute  and  comfortless 
abodes,  and  giving  them  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, from  our  own  experience,  in 
favor  of  making  the  experiment  at  least ; 
there  is  something  in  passing  the  senseless 
drunkard  reeling  home,  and  thinking  that 
toe  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  number 
who  help  on  his  way  to  ruin ;  there  is 
something  in  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
so  far  beyond  the  common  interests  which 
pervade  the  mere  etiquette  of  polished 
society,  that  if  any  one  should  ask  me 
what  they  could  have  recourse  to  as  a 
means  of  excitement  to  supply  the  want 
of  wine,  I  should  recommend  them  to  try 
the  excitement  of  joining  heart  and  hand 
in  the  promotion  of  the  temperance  cause. 

Persons  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  subjects  of  profound  interest, 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  tem- 
perance question,  are  not  likely  to  have 
their  attention  diverted  from  the  main 
points  of  discussion,  by  any  little  inaccu- 
racies of  style  or  diction  which  occur  in 
the  public  advocacy  of  the  cause.  Hence 
it  is  possible  they  may  think  less  than 
some  others  do,  of  the  particular  manner 
in  which  that  advocacy  is  maintained.  It 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  however,  to 
conslitute  rather  an  important  objection 


with  the  refined  and  fastidious,  when  not 
thus  seriously  impressed,  that  many  pub- 
lic speakers  on  the  temperance  question 
are  illiterate,  and  some  of  them  injudi- 
cious men. 

It  is,  however,  a  hard — ^I  had  almost  said 
a  cruel  case,  when  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  stand  aloof  from  the  cause 
for  this  reason — ^because  if  they  and  their 
associates  of  the  same  class  would  come 
forward  in  its  support,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  to  trust  the  manage- 
ment of  temperance  matters  so  much  to 
the  hands  of  ignorant  or  illiterate  men. 
The  absurdities  of  which  they  complain 
would  then  be  done  away  with :  the  evils 
would  bo  remedied ;  the  objectors  them- 
selves teaching  us  a  more  excellent  way 
of  influencing  the  people  at  large. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the 
charge  of  absurdity  should  so  oAen  be 
brought  forward  against  the  temperate 
class.  In  my  own  ignorance,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  rather  attached  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  that  we  gave  our 
countenance  to  absurdity  more  effectual- 
ly, by  joining  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  than  in  uniting  ourselves  with  those 
who  abstain  from  such  things  altogether. 
I  should  have  thought  too,  in  the  same 
ignorance,  that  had  we  sought  the  world 
over  for  instances  of  absurdity,  thoee 
which  result  from  intoxication  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  in  any  of  its  difier- 
ent  stages,  from  the  first  of  excitement, 
to  the  last  of  imbecility — from  the  buf- 
foon at  a  country  fair,  to  the  gentleman 
who  leaves  his  wine  at  a  late  hour  to 
make  himself  agreeable  in  the  drawing 
room  to  the  ladies.  I  should  have  thought 
that  to  partake,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
of  that  which  produced  this  absurdity  in 
others,  had  been  something  like  an  ap- 
proach to  absurdity  in  ourselves.     But 
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the  world  is  unquestionably  a  wise  world, 
and  these  are  enlightened  times  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  individuals  must  bow  before 
those  of  the  many. 

Again,  respectable  persons,  and  espe- 
cially  those  who  have  much  depending 
upon  the  orderly  and  systematic  opera- 
tions of  laborers  and  work-people,  are 
very  fond  of  saying  that  total  abstinence 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  as  such 
they  oflen  give  it  the  advantage  of  their 
countenance  to  a  certain  extent.  Even 
this  acknowledgment  is  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  even  this  countenance  is  of  use, 
for  the  poor  are  not  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  rich  for  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, as  to  depend  entirely  upon 
them  for  their  support ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perance reformation  more  especially,  they 
have  learned  a  new  lesson  of  reliance 
upon  themselves.  It  would  not  seem 
very  wonderful  however,  if  the  poor  un- 
der such  circumstances  should  sometimes 
retort  upon  us,  and  say — "If  you  who 
enjoy  all  the*  luxuries  of  life  and  have  no 
need  to  labor,  cannot  live  without  your 
wine,  how  can  you  expect  a  hard-working 
man  who  has  nothing  else,  to  live  without 
his  beer  V 

And  this  has  been  said  many  times,  and 
would  unquestionably  be  repeated  much 
oflener  than  it  is,  did  not  some  noble  in- 
stances present  themselves  to  our  view, 
of  wealthy  and  influential  persons  who 
have  come  forward  practically  and  heart- 
ily to  join  in  the  cause,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  poor,  or  at  least  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  their  situation  to 
be  the  same ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they 
have  lost  any  thing  of  their  importance,  or 
their  good  influence  in  other  respects, 
from  such  association.  What  they  have 
gained  in  peace  of  mind,  satisfaction,  and 
happiness,  can  never  be  fully  understood 


or  appreciated  by  those  who  have  only 
gone  along  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
countenancing  total  abstinence  as  an  er. 
cellent  thing  for  the  poor. 

But  there  is  another  objection  which  I 
speak  of  last,  not  because  it  is  least  im- 
portant, quite  the  contrary ;  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  more  influ- 
ential  than  any  other,  or  than  all  others 
put  together,  in  its  practical  influence 
upon  individual  conduct.  It  may  safely 
be  said  to  rule  paramount  in  its  wide- 
spreading  power  to  deter  both  men  or 
women  of  all  classes, — the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  tod 
the  evil,  from  signing  their  names  to  the 
temperance  pledge.  Indeed  this  single 
ground  of  objection  is  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing potency,  that  vast  numbers  who  have 
the  self-denial,  and  who  are  now  most 
scrupulous  abstainers,  would  shrink  from 
the  bare  idea  of  connecting  themselves 
with  a  temperance  society. 

The  fact  is,  they  consider  it  low,  and 
in  that  one  word,  we  read  the  sad  and 
irretrievable  doom  of  all  those  poor  tempt- 
ed ones,  who  would  willingly  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  had  done  so. 

In  hearing  this  objection  brought  for- 
ward,  which  we  do  almost  every  day, 
and  in  detecting  its  secret  influence, 
which  we  do  still  more  frequently,  I  have 
oflen  wondered,  as  in  the  case  of  absurdi- 
ty,  what  could  be  more  foir,  than  the 
drinking  practices  of  our  country.  It  is 
true  that  in  these,  at  least  in  their  excess, 
the  delicate  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community  do  not  immediately  join ;  but 
the  miserable  and  degrading  practices 
themselves  are  evident  to  us  almost  at  ev- 
ery step  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  large 
towns ;  while  often  in  the  summer's  even- 
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ing's  ramble,  those  village  sounds,  which 
poetry  has  ever  loved  to  describe,  are 
broken  into  discord  by  the  mingling  of 
insane  laughter,  and  anger  even  more  in- 
sane. 

Now  one  would  certainly  have  thought, 
in  the  first  view  of  the  case,  that  a  deli- 
cate-minded Christian  lady,  for  instance, 
would  scarcely,  even  on  the  ground  of 
vulgarity,  have  chosen  to  regale  herself 
with  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  which  she 
knew  to  have  produced  these  rude  revels, 
and  these  inhuman  sounds.  But  truly 
the  science  of  refinement  is  a  mysterious 
and  profound  one,  and  it  needs  the  school- 
ing  of  a  lifetime  to  teach  a  common 
mind,  how  total  abstinence  from  every 
thing  which  can  intoxicate,  is  essentially 
less  low  than  to  give  our  countenance,  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  to  the  very  prac- 
tice which  is  associated  with  more  vul- 
garity than  any  other  now  existing 
among  mankind. 

But  granting  the  reasonableness  of 
throwing  the  stigma  of  vulgarity  on  the 
side  of  abstinence,  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference betwixt  joining  with  the  low  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  their  moral  charac- 
ter, and  joining  with  them  in  the  use  of 
that  which  must  necessarily  make  them 
lower  still.  The  most  fastidious  of  Christian 
ladies  would  scarcely  hesitate  to  enter  a 
village  church  because  a  great  proportion 
of  the  congregation  there  consisted  of  the 
poor.  No,  she  would  rather  welcome 
and  encourage  their  attendance,  as  a 
means  of  rendering  them  more  enlight- 
ened, and  consequently,  more  refined ; 
and  if,  in  the  one  case,  we  believe  that 
the  influence  of  religion  will  effect  this 
change,  in  the  other,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  total  absti- 
ncnce  will  at  least  effect  a  moral  and 
physical  amendment. 


There  is  a  class  of  individuals,  and  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  one,  who  speak  of  every  kind  of 
wickedness  as  being  merely  in  "bad 
taste,"  and  consequently,  not  worthy  of 
their  attention  either  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Now,  although  this  may  be  a 
very  comfortable  way  of  passing  over 
much  that  is  painful  in  the  aspect  of  this 
life,  for  my  own  part,  I  envy  not  the  draw- 
ing-room distinction  of  being  ignorant  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  vice  existing 
in  the  world.  But  knowing  what  we  do 
know,  seeing  what  we  must  see,  unless 
our  physical  as  well  as  moral  percep- 
tions were  strangely  obscured,  can  we 
stand  aloof  and  refuse  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  are  perishing,  because 
it  is  not  polite  or  fashionable  or  approved 
in  the  higher  circles,  to  attempt  to  save 
them  ? 

No  one  knows  better  than  myself  the 
pain  of  choosing  such  a  theme  as  that 
which  occupies  these  pages,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  sufficiently  repugnant  to  my 
own  feelings,  there  are  kind  friends  who 
would  have  made  it  so  by  their  harsh  and 
uncharitable  remarks,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  mere  pastime  to  write  about  the 
poor  drunkard  and  his  degradation.  I 
would  not,  however,  teillmgly  exchange 
my  humbling  part  for  that  which  they 
take  in  this  matter;  for  happier,  far  hap- 
pier is  the  thought  of  doing  nothing  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  those  who,  from  this 
fatal  cause,  are  falling  too  rapidly  around 
us,  than  of  having  thrown  the  weight  of 
our  influence,  just  so  far  as  it  had  weight, 
on  the  side  of  an  enemy  already  too  pow. 
erful  for  the  weak  to  conquer,  or  the 
tempted  to  resist. 

To  these,  as  well  as  all  other  objectors 
to  the  operation  of  the  temperance  pledge, 
I  would  say  one  word  in  conclusion :  you 
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cannot  stop  the  progress  of  this  cause; 
perhaps  you  would  not  if  you  could ;  why' 
then  attempt  to  wound  its  advocates? 
The  enemy,  perchance,  is  far  from  you. 
He  may  not  yet  have  reached  your  fami- 
ly or  hreafhed  a  blight  upon  your  name. 
But  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
you  or  yours  should  fall  beneath  his  pow. 


er,  who  then  will  be  the  friends  whose 
pity  you  will  ask — whose  protection  you 
will  claim  ?  Will  they  not  be  those  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  ibr 
the  purpose  of  arresting,  the  progress  of 
this  desolating  vice,  and  of  saving  the  vic- 
tim of  intemperance  when  be  could  not 
save  himself? 
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